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Message from the Program Chair 


Welcome to the 2005 USENIX Annual Technical Conference! 


This conference has a long history of bringing together the best and brightest in the field, and producing interesting 
papers that withstand the test of time. I believe that this year will continue in this great tradition. At the same time, 
change is inevitable, and this year brings a number of changes to the conference. 


The biggest change is moving the conference to April from its traditional June time frame. Being in the transition 
year of this change meant that submission deadlines, reviewing schedules, etc., all had to be adjusted. I would like 
to thank the Program Committee for their extreme dedication in managing to handle a very compressed review 
cycle with nary a complaint. After the initial reviews and many emails exchanged to prune the list, we were still 
left with over 5O papers to resolve in one long day in San Francisco on the Saturday before OSDI ’04. Many of the 
PC members also had papers at OSDI ’04 and/or WORLDS ’04, so their dedication is much appreciated. 


The second change is in the format, which now includes a short paper track. The goal of this track is to encourage 
people to submit earlier, shorter, or more experimental papers, and to bring about more of a “workshop” feel to 
USENIX. In total, we received 118 full paper submissions and 30 short paper submissions. Of these, we accepted 
24 as full papers and 12 as short papers. The breadth of this year’s conference is quite large, from advances in the 
smallest embedded systems all the way to data-center and world-wide issues. We have papers in security, 
performance, file systems, operating systems, networking, and many other areas. I think few conferences of this 
quality can make similar claims. 


A number of people need to be thanked for making all of this possible. I would like to acknowledge a few PC 
members for making my life much easier: Atul Adya for handling the short papers, Steve Gribble for handling all 
of my conflicts, and Lucy Cherkasova for really championing the short paper session. Also making the life of the 
Program Chair much easier is the whole USENIX organization, which deserves many thanks. In particular, I would 
like to give special thanks to Ellie Young and Jane-Ellen Long, who have often arranged things well before I even 
contemplated them. Their efforts and encouragement have made being chair relatively painless. 


I hope you enjoy the 2005 USENIX Annual Technical Conference and will attend for years to come. Your partici- 


pation is what makes all of this happen. 


Vivek Pai, Princeton University 
Program Chair 


Debugging operating systems with time-traveling virtual machines 


Samuel T. King, George W. Dunlap, and Peter M. Chen 
University of Michigan 


Abstract 


Operating systems are difficult to debug with traditional 
cyclic debugging. They are non-deterministic; they run 
for long periods of time; they interact directly with hard- 
ware devices; and their state is easily perturbed by the act 
of debugging. This paper describes a time-traveling vir- 
tual machine that overcomes many of the difficulties as- 
sociated with debugging operating systems. Time travel 
enables a programmer to navigate backward and forward 
arbitrarily through the execution history of a particular 
run and to replay arbitrary segments of the past execu- 
tion. We integrate time travel into a general-purpose de- 
bugger to enable a programmer to debug an OS in re- 
verse, implementing commands such as reverse break- 
point, reverse watchpoint, and reverse single step. The 
space and time overheads needed to support time travel 
are reasonable for debugging, and movements in time are 
fast enough to support interactive debugging. We demon- 
strate the value of our time-traveling virtual machine by 
using it to understand and fix several OS bugs that are 
difficult to find with standard debugging tools. Reverse 
debugging is especially helpful in finding bugs that are 
fragile due to non-determinism, bugs in device drivers, 
bugs that require long runs to trigger, bugs that corrupt 
the stack, and bugs that are detected after the relevant 
stack frame is popped. 


1 Introduction 


Computer programmers are all-too-familiar with the task 
of debugging complex software through a combination 
of detective work, guesswork, and systematic search. 
Tracking down a bug generally starts with running a pro- 
gram until an error in the program manifests as a fault. 
The programmer! then seeks to start from the fault (the 
manifestation of the error) and work backward to the 
cause of the fault (the programming error itself). Cyclic 
debugging is the classic way to work backward toward 
the error. In cyclic debugging, a programmer uses a de- 
bugger or output statements to examine the state of the 
program at a given point in its execution. Armed with 


'Tn this paper, “programmer” refers to the person debugging the sys- 
tem, and “debugger” refers to the programming tool (e.g., gdb) used 
by the programmer to examine and control the program. 


this information, the programmer then re-runs the pro- 
gram, stops it at an earlier point in its execution history, 
examines the state at this point, then iterates. 

Unfortunately, this classic approach to debugging is 
difficult to apply when debugging operating systems. 
Many aspects of operating systems make them difficult 
to debug: they are non-deterministic; they run for long 
periods of time; the act of debugging may perturb their 
state; and they interact directly with hardware devices. 

First, operating systems are non-deterministic. Their 
execution is affected by non-deterministic events such as 
the interleaving of multiple threads, interrupts, user in- 
put, network input, and the perturbations of state caused 
by the programmer who is debugging the system. This 
non-determinism makes cyclic debugging infeasible be- 
cause the programmer cannot re-run the system to exam- 
ine the state at an earlier point. 

Second, operating systems run for long periods of 
time, such as weeks, months, or even years. Re-running 
the system in cyclic debugging would thus be infeasible 
even if the OS were completely deterministic. 

Third, the act of debugging may perturb the state of 
the operating system. The converse is also true: a mis- 
behaving operating system may corrupt the state of the 
debugger. These interactions are possible because the 
operating system is traditionally the lowest level of soft- 
ware on a computer, so the debugger’s code and data is 
not isolated from the OS (unless the debugger uses spe- 
cialized hardware such as an in-circuit emulator). Even 
remote kernel debuggers depend on some basic function- 
ality in the debugged OS, such as reading and writing 
memory locations, setting and handling breakpoints, and 
communicating with the remote debugger (e.g., through 
the serial line). Using this basic functionality may be im- 
possible on a sick OS. A debugger also needs assistance 
from the OS to access hardware devices, and this func- 
tionality may not work on a sick OS. 

Finally, operating systems interact directly with hard- 
ware devices. Devices are sources of non-determinism 
that hinder cyclic debugging; they return data and gen- 
erate interrupts that may change between runs. Devices 
may also fail due to timing dependencies if a program- 
mer pauses during a debugging session. 

In this paper, we describe how to use time-traveling 
virtual machines to overcome many of the difficulties as- 
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sociated with debugging operating systems. By virtual 
machine, we mean a software-implemented abstraction 
of a physical machine that is at a low-enough level to 
run an operating system. Running the OS inside a virtual 
machine enables the programmer to stand outside the OS 
being debugged. From this vantage point, the program- 
mer can use a debugger to examine and control the exe- 
cution of the OS without perturbing its state. 

By time travel, we mean the ability to navigate back- 
ward and forward arbitrarily through the execution his- 
tory of a particular run and to replay arbitrary segments 
of the past execution. For example, if the system crashed 
due to an errant pointer variable, time travel would al- 
low the programmer to go back to the point when that 
pointer variable was corrupted; it would also allow the 
programmer to fast-forward again to the crash point. 
Time-traveling virtual machines allow a programmer to 
replay a prior point in the execution exactly as it was ex- 
ecuted the first time. The past is immutable in our model 
of time travel; this ensures that there is only a single exe- 
cution history, rather than a branching set of execution 
histories. As with cyclic debugging, the goal of time 
travel is to enable the programmer to examine the state 
of the OS at prior points in the execution. However, un- 
like cyclic debugging, time travel works in the presence 
of non-determinism. Time travel is also more convenient 
than classic cyclic debugging because it does not require 
the entire run to be repeated. 

In this paper, we describe the design and implemen- 
tation of a time-traveling virtual machine (TTVM) for 
debugging operating systems. We integrate time travel 
into a general-purpose debugger (gdb) for our virtual 
machine, implementing commands such as reverse step 
(go back to the last instruction that was executed), re- 
verse breakpoint (go back to the last time an instruction 
was executed), and reverse watchpoint (go back to the 
last time a variable was modified). 

The space and time overhead needed to support time 
travel is reasonable for debugging. For three workloads 
that exercise the OS intensively, the logging needed to 
support time travel adds 3-12% time overhead and 2- 
85 KB/sec space overhead. The speed at which one 
can move backward and forward in the execution his- 
tory depends on the frequency of checkpoints in the time 
region of interest. TTVM is able to insert additional 
checkpoints to speed up these movements or delete exist- 
ing checkpoints to reduce space overhead. After adding 
checkpoints to a region of interest, TTVM allows a pro- 
grammer to move to an arbitrary point within the region 
in about 12 seconds. 

The following real-life example clarifies what we 
mean by debugging with time-traveling virtual machines 
and illustrates the value of debugging in this manner. 
The error we were attempting to debug was triggered 


when the guest kernel attempted to call a NULL function 
pointer. The error had corrupted the stack, so standard 
debugging tools were unable to traverse the call stack 
and determine where the invalid function call had orig- 
inated. Using the TTVM reverse single step command, 
we were able easily to step back to where the function 
invocation was attempted and examine the state of the 
virtual machine at that point. 

The contributions of this paper are as follows. TTVM 
is the first system that provides practical reverse debug- 
ging for long-running, multi-threaded programs such as 
an operating system. We show how to provide this ca- 
pability at reasonable time and space overhead through 
techniques such as virtual-machine replay, checkpoint- 
ing, logging disks, and running native device drivers in- 
side a virtual machine. We also show how to integrate 
time travel in a debugger to enable new reverse debug- 
ging commands. We illustrate the usefulness of reverse 
debugging for operating systems through anecdotal ex- 
perience and generalize about the types of situations in 
which reverse debugging is particularly helpful. 


2 Virtual machines 


A virtual machine is a software abstraction of a physi- 
cal machine [12]. The software layer that provides this 
abstraction is called a virtual machine monitor (VMM),. 
An operating system can be installed and run on a vir- 
tual machine as if it were running on a physical machine. 
Such an OS is called a “guest” OS to distinguish it from 
an OS that may be integrated into the VMM itself (which 
is called the “host” OS). 

Several features of virtual machines make them attrac- 
tive for our purposes. First, because the VMM adds a 
layer of software below the guest OS, it provides a pro- 
tected substrate in which one can add new features. Un- 
like traditional kernel debugging, these new features will 
continue to work regardless of how sick the guest OS 
becomes; the guest OS cannot corrupt or interfere with 
the debugging functionality. We use this substrate to add 
traditional debugging capabilities such as setting break- 
points and reading and writing memory locations. We 
also add non-traditional debugging features such as log- 
ging and replaying non-deterministic inputs and saving 
and restoring the state of the virtual machine. 

Second, a VMM allows us to run a general-purpose, 
full-featured debugger on the same physical machine as 
the OS being debugged without perturbing the debugged 
OS. Compared to traditional kernel debuggers, virtual 
machines enable more powerful debugging capabilities 
(e.g., one can read the virtual disk) with no perturbation 
of or dependency on the OS being debugged. It is also 
more convenient to use than a remote debugger because 
it does not require a second physical machine. 
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Figure 1: System structure: UML runs as two user pro- 
cesses on the host Linux OS, the guest-kernel host pro- 
cess and the guest-user host process. TTVM’s ability to 
travel forward and back in time is implemented by mod- 
ifying the host OS. We extend gdb to make use of this 
time traveling functionality. gdb communicates with the 
guest-kernel host process via a remote serial protocol. 


Finally, a VMM offers a narrow and well-defined in- 
terface: the interface of a physical machine. This inter- 
face makes it easier to implement the checkpointing and 
replay features we add in this paper, especially compared 
to the relatively wide and complex interface offered by an 
operating system to its application processes. The state 
of a virtual machine is easily identified as the virtual 
machine’s memory, disk, and registers and can thus be 
saved and restored easily. Replay is easier to implement 
in a VMM than an operating system because the VMM 
exports an abstraction of a uniprocessor virtual machine 
(assuming a uniprocessor physical machine), whereas an 
OS exports an abstraction of a virtual multiprocessor to 
its application processes. 

The VMM used in this paper is User-Mode Linux 
(UML) [8], modified to support host device drivers in the 
guest OS. UML is implemented as a kernel modification 
to a host Linux OS (Figure 1)’. The virtual machine runs 
as two user processes on the host OS: one host process 
(the guest-kernel host process) runs all guest kernel code, 
and one host process (the guest-user host process) runs 
all guest user code. The guest-kernel host process uses 
the Linux pt race facility to intercept system calls and 
signals generated by the guest-user host process. The 
guest-user host process uses UML’s skas-extension to 
the host Linux kernel to switch quickly between address 
spaces of different guest user processes. 

UML’s VMM exports a para-virtualized architecture 
that is similar but not identical to the host hardware [28]. 
The guest OS in UML, which is also Linux, must be 
ported to run on top of this virtual architecture. Each 
piece of virtual hardware in UML is emulated with a 
host service. The guest disk is emulated by a raw disk 
partition on the host; the guest memory is emulated by 
a memory-mapped file on the host; the guest network 


We use the skas (separate kernel address space) version of UML, 
which requires a patch of the host kernel. 


card is emulated by a host TUN/TAP virtual Ethernet 
driver; the guest MMU is emulated by calls to the host 
mmap and mprotect system calls; guest timer and de- 
vice interrupts are emulated by host SIGALRM and SI- 
GIO signals; the guest console is emulated by standard 
output. The guest Linux’s architecture-dependent layer 
uses these host services to interact with the virtual hard- 
ware. 


Using a para-virtualized VMM [28] such as UML 
raises the issue of fidelity: is the guest OS similar enough 
to an OS that runs on the hardware (i.e., a host OS) 
that one can track down a bug in a host OS by debug- 
ging the guest OS? The answer depends on the specific 
VMM:‘ as the para-virtualized architecture diverges from 
the hardware architecture, a guest OS that runs on the 
para-virtualized architecture diverges from the host OS, 
and it becomes less likely that a bug in the host OS can 
be debugged in the guest OS. Timing-dependent bugs 
may also manifest differently when running an OS on a 
virtual machine than when running on hardware. 


UML’s VMM is similar enough to the hardware inter- 
face that most code is identical between a host OS and a 
guest OS. The differences between the host OS and guest 
OS are isolated to the architecture-specific code, and al- 
most all these differences are in device drivers. Not in- 
cluding device driver code, 92% of the code (measured in 
lines of .c and .S files) are identical between the guest and 
host OS. Because many OS bugs are in device drivers [7], 
we added the capability to UML to use unmodified real 
device drivers in the guest OS to drive devices on the host 
platform (Section 3.2)[17, 11]. This makes it possible to 
debug problems in real device drivers with our system, 
and we have used our system to find, fix, and submit a 
patch for a bug in the host OS’s USB serial driver. With 
our extension to UML, 98% of the host OS code base 
(including device drivers) can be debugged in the guest 
OS. Applying the techniques in this paper to a non para- 
virtualized VMM such as VMware would enable reverse 
debugging to work for any host OS bug. 


Running an OS inside a virtual machine incurs over- 
head. We measured UML’s virtualization overhead as 
0% for the POV-ray ray tracer (a compute-intensive 
workload), 76% for a build of the Linux kernel (a system- 
call intensive workload which is expensive to virtualize 
[15]), and 15% for SPECweb99 (a web-server work- 
load). This overhead is acceptable for debugging (in 
fact, UML is used in production web hosting environ- 
ments). If lower overhead is needed, the ideas in this 
paper can be applied to faster virtual machines such as 
Xen [3] (3% overhead for a Linux kernel build), UM- 
Linux/FAUmachine [15] (35% overhead for a Linux ker- 
nel build), or a hardware-supported virtual machine such 
as Intel’s upcoming Vanderpool Technology. 
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3 Time-traveling virtual machines 


A time-traveling virtual machine should have two capa- 
bilities. First, it should be able to reconstruct the com- 
plete state of the virtual machine at any point in a run, 
where a run is defined as the time from when the virtual 
machine was powered on to the last instruction it exe- 
cuted. Second, it should be able to start from any point 
in a run and from that point replay the same instruction 
stream that was executed during the original run from 
that point. This section describes how TTVM achieves 
these capabilities through a combination of logging, re- 
play, and checkpointing. 


3.1 Logging and replaying a VM 


The foundational capability in TTVM is the ability to re- 
play a run from a given point in a way that matches the 
original run instruction for instruction. Replay causes the 
virtual machine to transition through the same states as 
it went through during the original run; hence replay en- 
ables one to reconstruct the complete state of the virtual 
machine at any point in the run. TTVM uses the ReVirt 
logging/replay system to provide this capability [9]. This 
section briefly summarizes how ReVirt logs and replays 
the execution of a virtual machine. 


A virtual machine can be replayed by starting 
from a checkpoint, then replaying all sources of non- 
determinism [5, 9]. For UML, the sources of non- 
determinism are external input from the network, key- 
board, and real-time clock and the timing of virtual inter- 
rupts. The VMM replays network and keyboard input by 
logging the calls that read these devices during the origi- 
nal run and regenerating the same data during the replay 
run. Likewise, we configure the CPU to cause reads of 
the real-time clock to trap to the VMM, where they can 
be logged or regenerated. 


To replay a virtual interrupt, ReVirt logs the instruc- 
tion in the run at which it was delivered and re-delivers 
the interrupt at this instruction during replay. This point 
is identified uniquely by the number of branches since 
the start of the run and the address of the interrupted in- 
struction [19]. ReVirt uses a performance counter on the 
Intel Pentium 4 CPU to count the number of branches 
during logging, and it uses the same performance counter 
and instruction breakpoints to stop at the interrupted in- 
struction during replay. Replaying interrupts enables 
ReVirt to replay the scheduling order of multi-threaded 
guest operating systems and applications, as long as the 
VMM exports the abstraction of a uniprocessor virtual 
machine [22]. Researchers are investigating ways to sup- 
port replay on multiprocessors [29]. 


3.2 Host device drivers in the guest OS 


In general, VMMs export a limited set of virtual devices. 
Some VMMs export virtual devices that exist in hard- 
ware (e.g., VMware Workstation exports an emulated 
AMD Lance Ethernet card); others (like UML) export 
virtual devices that have no hardware equivalent. Export- 
ing a limited set of virtual devices to the guest OS is usu- 
ally considered a benefit of virtual-machine systems, be- 
cause it frees guest OSs from needing device drivers for 
myriad host devices [26]. However, when using virtual 
machines to debug operating systems, the limited set of 
virtual devices prevents programmers from using and de- 
bugging drivers for real devices; programmers can only 
debug the architecture-independent portion of the guest 
OS. There are two ways to address this limitation and en- 
able the programmer to run and debug real device drivers 
in a guest OS. With both strategies, real device drivers 
can be included in the guest OS without being modified 
or re-compiled. 


The first way to run a real device driver in the guest 
OS is for the VMM to provide a software emulator for 
that device. The device driver issues the normal set of 
I/O instructions: IN/OUT instructions, memory-mapped 
1/0, DMA commands, and interrupts. The VMM traps 
these privileged instructions and forwards them to/from 
the software device emulator. With this strategy, ReVirt 
can log and replay device driver code in the same way it 
logs and replays the rest of the guest OS. If one runs the 
VMM’s software device emulator above ReVirt’s log- 
ging system (and above the checkpoint system described 
in Section 3.3), ReVirt will guide the emulator and device 
driver code through the same instruction sequence during 
replay as they executed during logging. While this first 
strategy fits in well with the existing ReVirt system, it 
only works if one has an accurate software emulator for 
the device whose driver one wishes to debug. 

We modified UML to provide a second way to run real 
device drivers in the guest OS, which works even when 
no software emulator exists for the device of interest. 
With this strategy, the VMM traps and forwards the priv- 
ileged I/O instructions and DMA requests issued by the 
guest OS device driver to the actual hardware. The pro- 
grammer specifies which devices UML can access, and 
the VMM enforces the proper I/O port space and mem- 
ory access for the device. 

This second strategy requires extensions to enable Re- 
Virt to log and replay the execution of the device driver. 
Whereas the first strategy placed the device emulator 
above the ReVirt logging layer, the second strategy for- 
wards driver actions to the actual hardware device. Be- 
cause this device may not be deterministic, ReVirt must 
log any information sent from the device to the driver. 
Specifically, ReVirt must log and replay the data returned 
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by IN instructions, memory-mapped I/O instructions, 
and DMA memory loads. To avoid confusing the device, 
ReVirt suppresses output to the device during replay. 

The VMM must also be modified to support run- 
ning real device drivers in the guest OS. Supporting x86 
IN/OUT instructions is straightforward since they are 
privileged and naturally trap to the VMM. After receiv- 
ing a trap from an IN/OUT instruction, TTVM verifies 
the port address and forwards the instruction to the de- 
vice. After the instruction is executed, TTVM transpar- 
ently passes the result back to the guest. Like IN/OUT 
instructions, interrupt handling requires few modifica- 
tions. UML already uses signals in place of hardware 
interrupts, so when the VMM receives an interrupt from 
a device, it is forwarded to the guest using signals. 

To support memory-mapped I/O and DMA, we aug- 
mented the guest OS’s memory-mapping and DMA al- 
location routines to request access to the host’s phys- 
ical memory by issuing system calls to the host. For 
memory-mapped I/O, the guest OS asks the host to map 
the desired I/O region into the guest OS’s address space; 
for DMA, the guest OS asks the host to allocate physi- 
cal memory suitable for DMA transfers. These actions 
are necessary since the guest is controlling a real de- 
vice. However, because ReVirt must log all loads from 
the resulting virtual address range, the guest cannot have 
unchecked access to the newly allocated resources. As 
a result, TTVM uses page protections to trap all inter- 
actions with the allocated virtual memory range. Upon 
receiving a trap, TTVM emulates all guest driver loads 
and stores that interact with memory-mapped I/O space 
or DMA memory range. This provides sufficient oppor- 
tunity to log and replay all interactions between the guest 
driver and the device. 

One shortcoming of this approach is that the extra 
traps and logging operations slows loads and stores to 
memory-mapped I/O space and DMA memory. In prac- 
tice, this slowdown is minimized since most bulk trans- 
fers are implemented using x86 repeat string in- 
structions, so bulk transfers cause only a single trap. We 
experienced no noticeable slowdown as a result of using 
this mechanism. For example, a guest USB serial port 
driver can operate at full speed, and the guest OS sound- 
card driver can play an MP3 music clip and record audio 
in real-time. 

Allowing the guest device driver to initiate DMA 
transfers allows the guest OS to potentially corrupt host 
memory, since the device can access all of the host’s 
physical memory [17]. The programmer who is wor- 
ried about this possibility can interpret DMA setup com- 
mands and deny access to memory outside the intended 
range. Some recent processors, such as AMD’s Opteron, 
provide an I/O MMU which can be used to restrict ac- 
cesses to the intended memory range. 
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Figure 2: Checkpoints of the memory pages are repre- 
sented as undo and redo logs. The figure shows the redo 
and undo logs that would results for checkpointg for the 
given sequence of writes to memory pages. The same 
technique is used to store the changes to the mappings of 
guest—host disk blocks. 


3.3. Checkpointing for faster time travel 


Logging and replaying a virtual machine from a single 
checkpoint at the beginning of the run is sufficient to 
recreate the state at any point in the run from any other 
point in the run. However, logging and replay alone is not 
sufficient to recreate this state quickly because the virtual 
machine must re-execute each instruction from the be- 
ginning to the desired point, and this period may span 
many days. To accelerate time travel over long periods, 
TTVM takes periodic checkpoints while the virtual ma- 
chine is running [23] (ReVirt started only from a disk 
checkpoint of a powered-off virtual machine). 

The simplest way to checkpoint the virtual machine is 
to save a complete copy of the state of the virtual ma- 
chine. This state is comprised of the CPU registers, the 
virtual machine’s physical memory, the virtual disk, and 
any state in the VMM or host kernel that affects the exe- 
cution of the virtual machine. For UML, this host kernel 
state includes the address space mappings for the guest- 
user host process and the guest-kernel host process, the 
state of open host file descriptors, and the registration 
of various signal handlers (analogous to the interrupt de- 
scriptor table on real hardware). 

Saving a complete copy of the virtual-machine state 
is simple but inefficient. We use copy-on-write and ver- 
sioning to reduce the space and time overhead of check- 
pointing for both memory pages and disk blocks. 

We use copy-on-write on memory pages to save only 
those pages that have been modified since the last check- 
point. Starting with the memory contents at a current 
point, the memory state can be restored back to a prior 
checkpoint by restoring the memory pages in the undo 
log. The memory undo log at checkpoint, contains 
the set of memory pages that have been modified be- 
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tween checkpoint, and checkpoint,,,1, with the values 
of the pages in the undo log being those at checkpoint, 
(Figure 2). Analogously, TTVM uses a redo log of 
memory to enable a programmer to move forward in 
time to a future checkpoint. The memory redo log at 
checkpoint, contains the set of memory pages that have 
been modified between checkpoint,,_; and checkpoint,,, 
with the values of these memory pages again being those 
at checkpoint,, (Figure 2). If a memory page is modified 
during two successive checkpoint intervals, the memory 
undo and redo logs for the checkpoint between these two 
intervals will contain the same values for that memory 
page. TTVM detects this case and shares such data be- 
tween the undo and redo logs. E.g., in Figure 2, page A’s 
data is shared between checkpoint2’s undo and redo logs. 

We use similar logging techniques for disk, but we add 
an extra level of indirection to avoid copying disk blocks 
into the undo and redo logs. The extra level of indirection 
is implemented by saving multiple versions of each guest 
disk block [25] and maintaining, in memory, the cur- 
rent mapping from guest disk blocks to host disk blocks. 
The first time a guest disk block is written after a check- 
point, TTVM writes the data to a free host disk block 
and updates the mapping from guest to host disk blocks 
to point to the new host disk block. This strategy saves 
copying the before-image of the guest disk block into the 
undo log of the prior checkpoint, and it saves copying the 
after-image of the disk block into the redo log of the next 
checkpoint. The undo and redo logs need store only the 
changes to the guest—rhost disk block map. Changes to 
the map are several orders of magnitude smaller than the 
disk block data and can be write buffered in non-volatile 
RAM to provide persistence if the host crashes. 


3.4 Time traveling between points of a run 


TTVM enables a programmer to travel arbitrarily back- 
ward and forward in time through a run. Time travel- 
ing between points in a run requires a combination of 
restoring to a checkpoint and replay. To travel from 
point A to point B, TTVM first restores to the checkpoint 
that is prior to point B (call this checkpoint,,). TTVM 
then replays the execution of the virtual machine from 
checkpoint,, to point B. The more frequently checkpoints 
are taken, the smaller the expected duration of the replay 
phase of time travel. 

Restoring to checkpoint, requires several steps. 
TTVM first restores the copy saved at checkpoint,, of the 
virtual machine’s registers and any state in the VMM or 
host kernel that affects the execution of the virtual ma- 
chine. Restoring the memory image and guest—>host 
disk block map to the values they had at checkpoint, 
makes use of the data stored in the undo logs if mov- 
ing backward in time, or redo logs when moving for- 


ward in time. Consider how to move from a point 
after checkpoint,,42 backward to checkpoint, (restor- 
ing to a checkpoint in the future uses the redo log in 
an analogous manner). TTVM first restores the mem- 
ory pages and disk block map entries from the undo 
log at checkpoint,. It then examines the undo log at 
checkpoint,,; and restores any memory pages and disk 
block map entries that were not restored by the undo log 
at checkpoint, Finally, TTVM examines the undo log at 
checkpoint,,,2 and restores any memory pages and disk 
block map entries that were not restored by the undo logs 
at checkpoint, or checkpoint,,41. Applying the logs in 
this order ensures that each memory page is written at 
most once. 


3.5 Adding and deleting checkpoints 


An initial set of checkpoints are taken during the orig- 
inal, logged run. TTVM supports the ability to add or 
delete checkpoints from this original set. At any time, the 
user may choose to delete existing checkpoints to free up 
space. While replaying a portion of a run, a programmer 
may choose to supplement the initial set of checkpoints 
to speed up anticipated time-travel operations. This sec- 
tion describes how to manipulate the undo and redo logs 
of the memory pages when adding or deleting a check- 
point. The undo and redo logs for the guest—rhost disk 
block map are maintained in exactly the same manner. 

Adding a new checkpoint can be done when the pro- 
grammer is replaying a portion of a run from a check- 
point (say, checkpoint). TTVM can add a new 
checkpointy at the current point of replay (between exist- 
ing checkpoint; and checkpoints) by creating the undo 
and redo logs for checkpointz. TTVM identifies the 
memory pages to store in checkpointy’s redo log by 
maintaining a list of the memory pages that are modified 
since the system started replaying at checkpoint, just 
as it does during logging to support the copy-on-write 
undo log. TT'VM conservatively identifies the memory 
pages to store in checkpointg’s undo log as the same 
set of pages in checkpoint,’s undo log, but with the val- 
ues at the current point of replay. TTVM could remove 
memory pages from checkpoint,’s undo log that were not 
written between checkpoint, and checkpointg, but this is 
not needed for correctness and TTVM does not currently 
include this optimization. It is difficult to remove ex- 
tra pages from checkpoint3’s redo log without executing 
through to checkpoints, because knowing which pages to 
remove would require knowing the time of the last mod- 
ification to the page, and this would require trapping all 
modifications to all memory pages. 

Deleting an existing checkpoint (presumably to free 
up space for a new checkpoint) can be done during 
the original logging run or when the programmer is 
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replaying a portion of a run. TTVM goes through 
two steps to delete checkpointz (between checkpoint, 
and checkpoint3). TITVM first moves the pages in 
checkpointg’s undo log to checkpoint,;’s undo log. A 
page that already exists in checkpoint,’s undo log takes 
precedence over a page from checkpoint2’s undo log. 
Similarly, TTVM moves the pages in checkpointg’s redo 
log to checkpoint3’s redo log. A page that already exists 
in checkpoint3’s redo log takes precedence over a page 
from checkpoint’s redo log. 


3.6 Expected usage model 


We expect programmers to use TTVM in three phases. 
Throughout each phase, TTVM will take checkpoints at 
a specified frequency (the default is every 25 seconds). 
In phase 1, the programmer runs a test to trigger an error. 
This phase may last a long time (hours or days). As we 
will see in Section 5, taking checkpoints every 25 sec- 
onds adds less than 4% time overhead, so it is reasonable 
to leave checkpointing on even during long runs. 

For long runs, the space needed to store the undo/redo 
logs for all checkpoints will build up and TTVM will be 
forced to delete some checkpoints. By default, TTVM 
keeps more checkpoints for periods near the current time 
than for periods farther in the past; this policy assumes 
that periods in the near past are likely to be the ones of 
interest during debugging. TTVM chooses checkpoints 
to delete by fitting them to a distribution in which the 
distance between checkpoints increases exponentially as 
one goes farther back in time [4]. 

In phase 2, the programmer attaches the debugger, 
switches the system from logging to replay, and prepares 
to debug the error. To speed up later time-travel oper- 
ations, programmers can specify a shorter interval be- 
tween checkpoints (say, every 10 seconds), then replay 
the portion of the run they expect to debug (say, a 10 
minute interval). As in phase 1, TTVM will keep check- 
points according to an exponential distribution that fa- 
vors checkpoints close to the current (replaying) time. 

In phase 3, the programmer debugs the error by time- 
traveling forward and backward through the run. We 
next describe new debugging commands that allow a pro- 
grammer to navigate conveniently through the run. 


4 TTVM-aware gdb 


In this section, we discuss how to integrate the time trav- 
eling capability of TTVM into a debugger (gdb). We 
first introduce the new reverse debugging commands and 
discuss how they are implemented. We then describe 
how to manage the interaction of time traveling with the 
state changes generated by gdb. Finally, we describe 


how our prototype implements communication between 
gdb and TTVM. 


4.1 Time travel within gdb 


In addition to the standard set of commands available 
to debuggers, TTVM allows gdb to restore prior check- 
points, replay portions of the execution, and examine ar- 
bitrary past states. A promising application of these tech- 
nique is providing the illusion of virtual-machine reverse 
execution. 

Reverse execution, when applied to debugging, pro- 
vides the functionality standard debuggers are often try- 
ing to approximate. For example, a kernel may follow 
an errant pointer, read an unintended data structure, and 
crash. Using a standard debugger, the programmer can 
gain control when the crash occurs. A common approach 
at this point is to traverse up the call stack. This approx- 
imates reverse execution because it allows the program- 
mer to see the partial state of function invocations that 
occurred before the crash. However, it only allows the 
programmer to see variables stored on the stack, and it 
only shows the values for those variables at the time of 
each function invocation. Another approach is to re-run 
the system with a watchpoint set on the pointer variable. 
However, this approach works only if the bug is deter- 
ministic. Also, the programmer may have to step through 
many watchpoints to get to the modification of interest. 
Ideally, the programmer would like to go to the /ast time 
the pointer was modified. However, current debugging 
commands only allow the programmer to go to the next 
modification of the pointer. 

To overcome this deficiency, we add a new com- 
mand to gdb called reverse continue. reverse 
continue takes the virtual machine back to a previous 
point, where the point is identified by the reverse equiv- 
alents of forward breakpoints, watchpoints, and steps. In 
the example above, the programmer could set a watch- 
point on the pointer variable and issue the reverse 
continue command. After executing this command, 
the debugger would return control to the programmer 
at the last time the variable was modified. This jump 
backward in time restores all virtual-machine state, so 
the programmer could then use standard gdb commands 
to gather further information. 

reverse continue is implemented using two ex- 
ecution passes (Figure 3). In the first pass, TTVM re- 
stores a checkpoint that is earlier in the execution and 
replays the virtual machine until the current location is 
reached again. During the replay of the first pass, gdb re- 
ceives control on each trap caused by gdb commands is- 
sued by the programmer (e.g., breakpoints, watchpoints, 
steps). gdb keeps a list of these traps and, when the first 
pass is over, allows the programmer to choose a trap to 
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Figure 3: Reverse continue uses two execution passes. 
The programmer calls reverse continue at time x. 
In the first pass, (1) TTVM restores checkpoint, then (2) 
replays execution until time x. Along the way, TTVM 
makes note of breakpoints BP,, BPz, and BP3. When 
time x is reached, the programmer sees a list of these 
breakpoints and selects one to go back to. In the example 
shown here, the programmer selects BP2. In the second 
pass, TTVM again (3) restores checkpoint; and (4) re- 
plays execution, but this time TTVM stops at breakpoint 
BP» and returns control to the programmer (5). 


time travel back to. During the second pass, gdb again 
restores the same checkpoint and replays. When the se- 
lected trap is encountered during the second pass, gdb 
returns control to the programmer. 

This approach is general enough that it provides re- 
verse versions to all gdb commands. For example, the 
programmer can set instruction breakpoints, conditional 
breakpoints, data watchpoints, or single steps (or com- 
binations thereof), and the reverse continue com- 
mand keeps track of all resulting traps and allows the 
programmer to go back to any of them. We have found 
each of these reverse commands useful in our kernel de- 
bugging (Section 6). 

We found reverse step to bea particularly useful 
command (reverse step goes back a specified num- 
ber of instructions). This command is particularly use- 
ful because it tracks instructions executed in guest kernel 
mode regardless of the kernel entry point. For example, 
if gdb has control inside a guest interrupt handler, and 
the interrupt occurred while the guest kernel was run- 
ning, reverse step can go backward to determine 
which guest kernel instruction was preempted. We im- 
plemented an optimized version of the reverse step 
command because it is used so frequently and because 
the unoptimized version generates an inordinate number 
of traps. On x86, gdb uses the CPU’s trap flag to sin- 
gle step forward. reverse step also uses the trap 
flag, but doing so naively would generate a trap to gdb 
on each instruction replayed from the checkpoint. To re- 
duce the number of traps caused by reverse step, 
we wait to set the trap flag during each pass’s replay 
until the system is near the current point. Our current im- 


plementation defines “near” to be within one system call 
of the current point, but one could easily define “near” to 
be within a certain number of branches. 

Finally, we implemented a goto command that a pro- 
grammer can use to jump to an arbitrary time in the ex- 
ecution, either behind or ahead of the current point. Our 
current prototype defines time in a coarse-grained man- 
ner by counting guest system calls, but it is possible to 
define time by logging the real-time clock, or by count- 
ing branches. goto is most useful when the program- 
mer is trying to find a time (possibly far from the current 
point) when an error condition is present. 


4.2 TTVM/debugger interactions 


Time traveling must affect debugging state (e.g., the 
set of breakpoints) differently from how it affects other 
virtual-machine state. Time-travel operations change 
virtual-machine state but should preserve debugging 
state. For example, if the programmer sets a break- 
point and executes reverse continue, the break- 
point must be unperturbed by the checkpoint restoration 
so that it can trap to gdb during the replay passes. Un- 
fortunately, gdb mingles debugging state and virtual- 
machine state. For example, gdb implements software 
breakpoints by inserting breakpoint instructions di- 
rectly into the code page of the process being debugged. 
To enable special treatment of debugging state, TTVM 
tracks all modifications gdb makes to the virtual state. 
This allows TTVM to make debugging state persistent 
across checkpoint restores by manually restoring the de- 
bugging state after the checkpoint is restored. In addi- 
tion, TTVM removes any modifications caused by the 
debugger before taking a checkpoint, so that the check- 
point includes only the original virtual-machine state. 


4.3 TTVM on guest applications 


While the focus of this paper is using TTVM to debug 
guest kernels, TTVM can also be used to debug multi- 
threaded guest applications. In order to debug guest ap- 
plications, TTVM must be able to detect the currently 
running guest process from within the host kernel. 

Detecting the current guest process is important be- 
cause UML multiplexes a single host process address 
space between all guest application processes. Because 
of this multiplexing, TTVM must detect which guest 
process is currently occupying the host process address 
space before applying any modifications needed for de- 
bugging. For example, if TTVM tries to set a breakpoint 
in process A, but process B is currently running, TTVM 
must wait until process A is switched back in before ap- 
plying any changes. Otherwise, process B will incor- 
rectly trigger the breakpoint. 
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To determine the current guest process, TTVM must 
understand guest kernel task structs. Fortunately, the 
guest kernel stack pointer is known within the host ker- 
nel, and the current guest application pid is in a well- 
known location relative to the stack pointer. 

With these enhancements, TTVM enables program- 
mers to use reverse debugging commands for debugging 
guest applications. 


4.4 Reverse gdb implementation 


gdb and TTVM communicate via the gdb remote serial 
protocol (Figure 1). The remote serial protocol between 
gdb and TTVM is implemented in a host kernel device 
driver. gdb already understands the remote serial proto- 
col and so need not be modified. The host kernel device 
driver receives the low-level remote protocol commands 
and reads/writes the state of the virtual machine on be- 
half of the debugger. These reads and writes are trans- 
parent to the virtual machine: neither the execution or 
replay of the virtual machine is affected (unless the guest 
kernel reads state that has been modified by gdb). 

Although gdb did not have to be modified to under- 
stand the remote serial protocol, it did have to be ex- 
tended to implement the new reverse commands. This 
provided complete integration of the new reverse com- 
mands inside the familiar gdb environment. 


5 Performance 


In this section, we measure the time and space overhead 
of TTVM and the time to execute time-travel operations. 
Since debugging is dominated by human think time, our 
main goal in this section is only to verify that the over- 
head of TTVM is reasonable. 

All measurements are carried out on a uniprocessor 3 
GHz Pentium 4 with | GB of memory and a 120 GB Hi- 
tachi Deskstar GXP disk. The host OS is Linux 2.4.18 
with the skas extensions for UML and TTVM modifica- 
tions. The guest OS is the UML port of Linux 2.4.20 and 
includes host drivers for the USB and soundcard devices. 
We configure the guest to have 256 MB of memory and 
a5 GB disk, which is stored on a host raw disk partition. 
Both host and guest file systems are initialized from a 
RedHat 9 distribution. All results represent the average 
of at least 5 trials. 

We measure three guest workloads: SPECweb99 us- 
ing the Apache web server, three successive builds of the 
Linux 2.4 kernel (each of the three builds executes make 
clean; make dep; make bzImage), and _ the 
PostMark file system benchmark [14]. 

We first measure the time and space overhead of the 
logging needed to support replay. Checkpointing is dis- 
abled for this set of measurements. Running these work- 
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Figure 4: The effect of checkpointing on running time. 
Running times are normalized to running the workload 
without any checkpoints (1027 seconds for kernel build, 
1135 seconds for SPECweb, 1114 seconds for Post- 
Mark). Overhead is low even for very short checkpoint 
intervals of 10 seconds. 


loads on TTVM with logging adds 12% time overhead 
for SPECweb99, 11% time overhead for kernel build, 
and 3% time overhead for PostMark, relative to run- 
ning the same workload in UML on standard Linux (with 
skas). The space overhead of TTVM needed to support 
logging is 85 KB/sec for SPECweb99, 7 KB/sec for ker- 
nel build, and 2 KB/sec for PostMark. These time and 
space overheads are easily acceptable for debugging. 

Replay occurs at approximately the same speed as the 
logged run. For the three workloads, TTVM takes 1- 
3% longer to replay than it did to log. For workloads 
with idle periods, replay can be much faster than logging 
because TTVM skips over idle periods during replay. 

We next measure the cost of enabling checkpointing. 
Figures 4 and 5 show how the time and space overheads 
of checkpointing vary with the interval between check- 
points. Taking checkpoints adds a small amount of time 
overhead and a modest amount of space overhead. Tak- 
ing checkpoints every 25 seconds adds less than 4% time 
overhead and 2-6 MB/s space overhead. Even taking 
checkpoints as frequently as every 10 seconds is feasi- 
ble for moderate periods of time, adding 15-27% time 
overhead and 4-7 MB/s space overhead. 

This low space and time overhead is due to us- 
ing undo/redo logs for memory data and logging for 
disk data. In particular, logging new versions of guest 
disk blocks rather than overwriting the old versions al- 
lowed us to perform checkpointing with negligible ex- 
tra I/O (a checkpoint contains only the changes to the 
guest—+host disk block map). Surprisingly, taking check- 
points more frequently sometimes improves PostMark’s 
running time. The reason for this is how we allocate disk 
blocks. A guest disk block is assigned to a new host disk 
block only on the first time the guest disk block is writ- 
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runs, programmers will cap the maximum space used by 
checkpoints by deleting selected checkpoints. 


ten after a checkpoint. More frequent checkpoints thus 
cause the disk block allocation to resemble a pure log- 
ging disk, which improved the spatial locality for writes 
for PostMark. 


Because checkpointing adds little time overhead, it 
is reasonable to perform long debugging runs while 
checkpointing relatively often (say, every 25 seconds). 
The space overhead of checkpoints over long runs will 
be capped typically at a maximum size, which causes 
TTVM to delete checkpoints according to its default 
exponential-thinning policy [4]. 

Next we consider the speed of moving forward and 
backward through the execution of a run. As described 
in Section 3.4, time travel takes two steps: (1) restoring 
to the checkpoint prior to the target point and (2) replay- 
ing the execution from this checkpoint to the target point. 
Figure 6 shows the time to restore a checkpoint as a func- 
tion of the distance from the current point to a prior or 
future checkpoint. We used a checkpoint interval of 25 
seconds and spanned the run with about 40 checkpoints. 
Moving to a checkpoint farther away takes more time be- 
cause TTVM must examine and restore more undo/redo 
logs for memory pages and the disk block map. Recall 
that each unique memory page is written at most once, 
even when restoring to a point that is many checkpoints 
away. Hence the maximum time of a restore operation 
approaches the time to restore all memory pages (plus 
reading the small undo/redo logs of the disk block maps). 
The large jump at a restore distance of 600 seconds for 
PostMark is due to restoring enough data to thrash the 
host memory. The time for the second step depends on 
the distance from the checkpoint reached in step one to 
the target point. Since replay on TTVM occurs at ap- 
proximately the same speed as the logged run, the aver- 
age time of this step for a random point is half the check- 
point interval. 
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Figure 6: Time to restore to a checkpoint. 


6 Experience and lessons learned 


In this section, we describe our experience using TTVM 
to track down four kernel bugs and show how using re- 
verse gdb commands simplified the process. Our expe- 
rience provides anecdotal support for the intuition that 
reverse debugging is a useful primitive for debugging; it 
does not constitute an unbiased user study for quantify- 
ing the benefits of reverse debugging. After describing 
several anecdotes, we describe the general types of sit- 
uations in which reverse debugging is most helpful and 
discuss the interactivity of using reverse debugging com- 
mands. 


6.1 USB device driver 


We first describe our experience with a non-deterministic 
bug that we encountered on the host OS running on our 
desktop computer. Our desktops use Inside Out Net- 
works Edgeport USB serial port hubs to communicate 
with our test machines, but these were causing our desk- 
top computers to crash intermittently (usually overnight). 
This bug provided a good test for our system. As a bug in 
the current host OS, it provided a realistic context for our 
tool. As a non-deterministic bug, it provided a chance to 
show the usefulness of time travel. As a bug in the host 
device driver, it makes use of our extensions to UML that 
enable host device drivers to run (and therefore be de- 
bugged) in the guest OS. Last but not least, it was getting 
in the way of our work. 

We started by enabling in our guest OS the io_ti se- 
rial port hub driver and usb—uhci chipset driver. These 
drivers communicates with their devices via IN/OUT in- 
structions, interrupts, and DMA. As expected, the drivers 
caused the guest OS to crash intermittently. 

We first tried to debug the problem without TTVM. 
gdb showed that the crash occurred because the interrupt 
service routine called the kernel schedule function. 
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However, it proved difficult to deduce the sequence of 
events that caused the interrupt service routine to eventu- 
ally call schedule. The call stack showed the call sites 
of each active function, but the number and size of these 
functions made it difficult to understand the sequence of 
events that led to the call to schedule. In addition, 
the stack contained only the current value of each vari- 
able and it was difficult to determine what had happened 
without seeing the prior values of each variable. 

The usual approach to gain more information about 
the sequence of events that lead to a fault is to run the 
program again and step through the execution with a de- 
bugger (i.e. cyclic debugging). This approach fails for 
this type of bug for several reasons. First, the bug was 
intermittent and so would usually not appear on succes- 
sive runs. Second, even if the bug did appear on a suc- 
ceeding run, it would likely not appear at the same time; 
this makes it difficult to zero in on the bug over multiple 
runs. Third, bugs in device drivers pose special problems 
for traditional debuggers because the device may require 
real-time responses that cannot be met by a paused driver. 

TTVM avoids these difficulties during debugging be- 
cause it does not need to use the device in order to replay 
and debug the driver. TTVM logs all interactions with 
the device, including I/O, interrupts, and DMA. During 
replay, the driver transitions through the same sequence 
of states as it went through during logging (i.e. while it 
was driving the device), regardless of timing or the state 
of the device. As a result, debugging can pause the driver 
during replay without altering its execution. 

Using TTVM, we were able to step backward through 
the execution of the bug and understand quickly the se- 
quence of events that led to the call to schedule. Un- 
der high load, a buffer in the tty driver became full 
during an interrupt service routine invocation, and this 
caused the generic usb driver to call down to the io_ti 
driver, which in turn issued a configuration request to the 
device to throttle its communication with the computer. 
After issuing this configuration request, the driver waited 
for a response, which caused the call to schedule. 
This bug appeared in the current release of Linux 2.4 and 
2.6. We also discovered a related bug which could cause 
the throttling routine to wait on a semaphore, and this 
can also cause a call to schedule during an interrupt 
service routine invocation. Using TTVM and reverse de- 
bugging, we understood the bug quickly and in enough 
detail to submit a patch which is being included in the 
Linux kernel. 


6.2 System call bug 


While developing TT VM, we encountered a guest kernel 
panic. We first tried to debug this error using traditional 
cyclic debugging techniques and standard gdb, i.e. not 


using time travel. First, we set a breakpoint in the guest 
kernel panic function that is invoked when the kernel 
encounters an unrecoverable error. We then re-ran the 
virtual machine, hoping for the guest kernel panic to re- 
occur. Fortunately, the bug re-occurred and gdb gained 
control when a memory exception caused by guest ker- 
nel code triggered a panic. The fault occurred after the 
guest kernel attempted to execute an instruction at ad- 
dress 0. We tried to understand how the kernel reached 
address 0 by traversing up the call stack of the guest ker- 
nel. However, gdb was unable to traverse up the call 
stack because the most recent call frame had been cor- 
rupted when the kernel called the “function” at address 
0. Since gdb was unable to find the prior function, we 
next looked at the data on the stack manually to try to 
find a valid return address. We found a few candidate 
addresses, but we eventually gave up after disassembling 
the guest kernel and searching through various assembly 
code segments. 

We next used reverse commands to debug the guest 
kernel. We attached gdb to the guest-kernel host pro- 
cess at the time of the panic. We then performed several 
reverse single steps which took us to the point at which 
address 0 had been executed. We performed another re- 
verse single step and found that this address had been 
reached from the system call handler. At this point we 
used a number of standard gdb commands to inspect the 
state of the virtual machine and determine the cause of 
the error. The bug was an incorrect entry in the system 
call table, which caused a function call to address 0. 


6.3 Kernel race condition bug 


We next tried debugging a guest kernel bug that had been 
posted on the UML kernel mailing list. The error we 
found was triggered by executing the user-mode com- 
mand ltrace strace 1s, which caused the guest 
kernel to panic. 

First, we tried to debug the error using traditional 
cyclic debugging techniques and standard gdb, i.e. not 
using time travel. We set a breakpoint in the kernel 
panic function and waited for the error. After the 
panic function was called, we traversed up the call 
stack to learn more about how the error occurred. Ac- 
cording to our initial detective work, the guest kernel 
received a debug exception while in guest kernel mode. 
However, debug exceptions generated during guest ker- 
nel execution get trapped by the debugger prior to deliv- 
ery. Since gdb had not received notification of an extra- 
neous debugging exception, we deemed a guest kernel- 
mode debugging exception unlikely. 

By performing additional call stack traversals, we de- 
termined that the current execution path originated from 
a function responsible for redirecting debugging excep- 
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tions to guest user-mode processes. This indicated that 
the debugging exception occurred in guest user mode, 
rather than in guest kernel mode as indicated by the vir- 
tual CPU mode variable. Based on that information, we 
concluded that either the call stack was corrupted, or the 
virtual mode variable was corrupted. 

We sought to track changes to the virtual mode vari- 
able in two ways, both of which failed. First, we set a 
forward watchpoint on the mode variable and re-ran the 
test. This failed because the mode variable was modified 
legitimately too often to examine each change. Second, 
we set a number of conditional breakpoints to try to nar- 
row down the time of the corruption. With the condi- 
tional breakpoints in place, we re-ran the test case but it 
executed without any errors. We then gave up trying to 
track down this non-deterministic bug with cyclic debug- 
ging and switched to using our reverse debugging tools. 

Our first step when using the reverse debugging tools 
was to set a reverse watchpoint on the virtual CPU mode 
variable. After trapping on the guest kernel panic, we 
were taken back to an exception handler where the vari- 
able was being changed intentionally. The new value 
indicated that the virtual machine was in virtual ker- 
nel mode when this exception was delivered. We re- 
verse stepped to confirm that this was in fact the case, 
and then went forward to examine the subsequent exe- 
cution. Since the virtual CPU mode variable is global, 
and the nested exception handler did not reset the value 
when it returned, the original exception handler (the user 
mode debugging exception) incorrectly determined that 
the debugging exception occurred while in virtual ker- 
nel mode. At this point it was clear that the exception 
handler should have included this variable as part of the 
context that is restored upon return. 

It is instructive to compare our experience fixing this 
bug with that of a core Linux developer. Ingo Molnar was 
able to fix this bug in “an hour at most” by seeing the 
“whole state of the kernel” and because he understood 
the code well [20]. Ingo’s expertise apparently enabled 
him to deduce (from the state of the stack) the sequence 
of events that led to the corruption of the virtual mode 
variable. This approach would have been more difficult 
had the error manifested after the relevant stack frames 
had been popped. In contrast, our approach was to try to 
go back to the point at which the virtual mode variable 
was corrupted. While our naive approach failed with for- 
ward debugging, it was easy with reverse debugging and 
would still have worked even if the relevant stack frames 
had been popped. 


6.4 mremap bug 


Finally, we debugged a bug in the mremap sys- 
tem call (CVE CAN-2003-0985), which occurs in the 


architecture-independent portion of Linux. This bug cor- 
rupts a process’s address map when the process calls 
mxremap with invalid arguments; it manifests later as a 
kernel panic when that process exits. 

First, we tried to debug the error using traditional 
cyclic debugging and standard gdb, i.e. not using time 
travel. We attached gdb when the kernel called panic. 
We traversed up the call stack and discovered that the 
cause of the panic was a corrupted (zero-length) address 
map. Unfortunately, the kernel panic occurred long af- 
ter the process’s address map was corrupted, and we 
were unable to discern the point of the initial corruption. 
We thought to re-run the workload with watchpoints set 
on the memory locations of the variables denoting the 
start and end of the address map. However, these mem- 
ory locations changed each run because they were allo- 
cated dynamically. Thus, while the bug crashed the sys- 
tem each time the program was run, the details of how 
the bug manifested were non-deterministic, and this pre- 
vented us from using traditional watchpoints. Even if the 
bug were completely deterministic, using forward watch- 
points would require the programmer to step laboriously 
through each resulting trap during the entire run to see if 
the values at that trap were correct. 

Reverse debugging provided a way to go easily from 
the kernel panic to the point at which the corruption ini- 
tially occurred. After attaching gdb at the kernel panic, 
we set a reverse watchpoint on the memory locations of 
the variables denoting the start and end of the address 
map. This watchpoint took us to when the guest OS was 
executing the mremap that had been passed invalid ar- 
guments, and at this point it was obvious that mremap 
had failed to validate its arguments properly. 


6.5 Lessons learned 


We learned four main lessons from our experience about 
the types of bugs that TTVM helps debug. 

First, we learned that many bugs are too fragile to find 
with cyclic debugging. Heisenbugs [13] such as race 
conditions thwart cyclic debugging because they mani- 
fest only occasionally, depending on transient conditions 
such as timing. However, cyclic debugging often fails 
even for bugs that manifest each time a program runs, 
because the details of how they manifest change from 
run to run. Details like the internal state of an OS de- 
pend on numerous, hard-to-control variables, such as the 
sequence and scheduling order of all processes that have 
been run since boot. In the case of the mremap bug, mi- 
nor changes to the internal OS state (the address of dy- 
namically allocated kernel memory) prevented us from 
using watchpoints during cyclic debugging. 

In contrast, TTVM’s reverse debugging makes even 
the most fragile of bugs perfectly repeatable. TTVM’s 
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deterministic replay ensures that the details of the inter- 
nal OS state will remain consistent from run to run and 
thus enables the use of debugging commands that depend 
on fragile information. 

Second, we learned that bugs that take a long time to 
trigger highlight the poor match between standard debug- 
ging commands and most debugging scenarios. Standard 
watchpoints and breakpoints are best suited to go to a fu- 
ture point of possible interest. In contrast, programmers 
usually want to go to a prior point of possible interest, 
because they are following in reverse the chain of events 
between the execution of the buggy code and the ensu- 
ing detection of that error. Trying to go backward by 
re-running the workload with forward watchpoints and 
breakpoints is very clumsy without TTVM. If the bug is 
fragile, the bug may not manifest (or may not manifest in 
the same way) during each run. Even if the bug manifests 
in exactly the same way during each run, cyclic debug- 
ging forces a programmer to step manually through all 
spurious traps since the beginning of the run, or to run 
the program numerous times searching manually for the 
period of interest. 

In contrast, TTVM’s reverse debugging commands 
provided exactly the semantics we needed to find each 
of the bugs we encountered. For the kernel race bug and 
the mremap bug, the point of interest was the last time a 
variable changed before the error was detected. For the 
system call bug, the point of interest was a few instruc- 
tions before the error was detected. 

Third, we learned that standard debuggers are difficult 
to use for bugs that corrupt the stack or that are detected 
after the relevant stack frame is popped. Standard de- 
buggers approximate time travel by traversing up the call 
stack, but this form of time travel is neither complete nor 
reliable. Stack traversal is incomplete because it shows 
only the values of variables on the stack and because it 
shows those variables only at the time of their function’s 
last invocation. For the mremap bug, the code that con- 
tained the error was executed during a prior system call 
and was not on the stack when the error was detected. 
Stack traversal is unreliable because it works only if the 
stack is intact. For the system call bug, the stack had been 
corrupted by an erroneous function call. Similarly, com- 
mon buffer overflow attacks corrupt the stack and render 
stack traversal difficult. It is ironic that one of the most 
powerful techniques of standard debuggers depends on 
the partial correctness of the program being debugged. 

In contrast, TTVM provides complete and reliable 
time travel. It is complete in that it can show the state 
of any variable at any time in the past. It is reliable in 
that it works without depending on the correctness of the 
program being debugged. 

Finally, we learned that bugs in device drivers are par- 
ticularly hard to solve with cyclic debugging. Device 


driver bugs are often non-deterministic because they de- 
pend on interrupts and device inputs. In addition, de- 
vices may require real-time responses that cannot be met 
by a paused driver. In contrast, TTVM allows one to re- 
play device drivers deterministically, and TTVM’s replay 
works without interacting with the device. 


6.6 Interactivity of reverse debugging 


To debug the bugs described in this section we triggered 
the error while logging, then replayed the virtual ma- 
chine to diagnose the error. When replaying, we set 
the checkpoint interval to ten seconds. This checkpoint 
interval added reasonable runtime overhead for debug- 
ging (in fact, it added less overhead than some forward 
debugging commands, such as conditional breakpoints) 
and was short enough to support interactive performance 
for reverse commands. 

We found the reverse commands to be quite interac- 
tive. Usually we used the reverse commands to step back 
a couple instructions or to go back to a recent break- 
point within the current checkpoint interval. This caused 
most of our checkpoint state to remain in the host file 
cache, which further sped up subsequent reverse com- 
mands. Restoring to the nearest checkpoint took under 
1 second; replaying to the point of interest took five sec- 
onds on average (given the ten second checkpoint inter- 
val). Taking a reverse single step took about 12 seconds 
on average; this includes the time for both passes (Figure 
3), i.e. restoring the checkpoint twice and replaying the 
remainder of the checkpoint interval twice. Overall, we 
found the speed of our reverse debugging commands fast 
enough to support interactive usage comfortably. 


7 Related work 


Our work draws on techniques from several areas, in- 
cluding prior work on reverse execution of determinis- 
tic programs, replay of non-deterministic programs, and 
virtual-machine replay. Our unique contribution is com- 
bining these techniques in a way that enables powerful 
debugging capabilities that have not been available pre- 
viously for systems (such as operating systems) that have 
numerous sources of non-determinism, that run for long 
periods of time, or that interact with hardware devices. 
Re-executing prior computation through checkpoint 
and logging has been discussed in the programming com- 
munity for many years [30, 10, 1, 4, 6, 24]. However, no 
prior reverse debugger would work for operating systems 
or for a user-level virtual machine such as User-Mode 
Linux. The primary limitation of prior systems is they 
are unable to replay programs with non-deterministic ef- 
fects such as interrupts and thread scheduling [10, 4, 1, 
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6]. User-Mode Linux simulates interrupts and preemp- 
tions with asynchronous signals, and prior reverse de- 
buggers are not able to replay such events. In addition, 
most reverse debuggers implement time travel by logging 
all changes to variables [30, 1, 21, 6], and this approach 
logs too much data when debugging long-running sys- 
tems such as an OS. Finally, some systems work at the 
language level [27], and this prevents them from work- 
ing with operating systems in a different language or with 
application binaries. 

Researchers have worked to replay non-deterministic 
programs through various approaches. The events of 
different threads can be replayed at different levels, in- 
cluding logging accesses to shared objects [16], logging 
the scheduling order of multi-threaded programs on a 
uniprocessor [22], or logging physical memory accesses 
in hardware [2]. Other researchers have worked to opti- 
mize the amount of data logged [21]. 

Virtual-machine replay has been used for non- 
debugging purposes. Hypervisor used virtual-machine 
replay to synchronize the state of a backup machine to 
provide fault tolerance [5]. ReVirt used virtual-machine 
replay to enable detailed intrusion analysis [9]. Our 
work applies virtual-machine replay to achieve a new 
capability, which is reverse debugging of operating sys- 
tems. TTVM also supports additional features over prior 
virtual-machine replay systems. TTVM supports the 
ability to run, log, and replay real device drivers in the 
guest OS, whereas prior virtual-machine replay systems 
ran only para-virtualized device drivers in the guest OS. 
In addition, TTVM can travel quickly forward and back- 
ward in time through its use of checkpoints and undo 
and redo logs, whereas ReVirt supported only a single 
checkpoint of a powered-off virtual machine and Hyper- 
visor did not need to support time travel at all (it only 
supported replay within an epoch). 

Another approach for providing time travel is to use a 
complete machine simulator, such as Simics [18]. Simics 
supports deterministic replay for operating systems and 
applications and has an interface to a debugger. How- 
ever, Simics is drastically slower than TTVM, and this 
makes debugging long runs impractical. On a 750 MHz 
Ultrasparc HI, Simics executes 2-6 million x86 instruc- 
tions per second (several hundred times slower than na- 
tive) [18], whereas virtual machines typically incur a 
slowdown of less than 2x. 


8 Conclusions and future work 


We have described the design and implementation of a 
time-traveling virtual machine and shown how to use 
TTVM to add powerful capabilities for debugging op- 
erating systems. We integrated TTVM with a general- 


purpose debugger, implementing commands such as re- 
verse breakpoint, reverse watchpoint, and reverse step. 

TTVM added reasonable overhead in the context of 
debugging. The logging needed to support time travel 
for three OS-intensive workloads added 3-12% in run- 
ning time and 2-85 KB/sec in log space. Taking check- 
points every minute added less than 4% time overhead 
and 1-5 MB/sec space overhead. Taking checkpoints ev- 
ery 10 second to prepare for debugging a portion of a run 
added 16-33% overhead and enabled reverse debugging 
commands to complete in about 12 seconds. 

We used TTVM and our new reverse debugging com- 
mands to fix four OS bugs that were difficult to find with 
standard debugging tools. We found the reverse debug- 
ging commands to be intuitive to understand and fast and 
easy to use. Reverse debugging proved especially helpful 
in finding bugs that were fragile due to non-determinism, 
bugs in device drivers, bugs that required long runs to 
trigger, bugs that corrupted the stack, and bugs that were 
detected after the relevant stack frame was popped. 

Possible future work includes exploring non- 
traditional debugging operations that are enabled by 
time travel and deterministic replay. For example, one 
could measure the effects of a programmer-induced 
change by forking the execution and comparing the 
results after the change with the results of the original 
run. 
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Abstract 


We present Memcheck, a tool that has been implemented 
with the dynamic binary instrumentation framework Val- 
grind. Memcheck detects a wide range of memory errors 
in programs as they run. This paper focuses on one kind 
of error that Memcheck detects: undefined value errors. 
Such errors are common, and often cause bugs that are 
hard to find in programs written in languages such as C, 
C++ and Fortran. Memcheck’s definedness checking im- 
proves on that of previous tools by being accurate to the 
level of individual bits. This accuracy gives Memcheck 
a low false positive and false negative rate. 

The definedness checking involves shadowing every 
bit of data in registers and memory with a second bit 
that indicates if the bit has a defined value. Every value- 
creating operation is instrumented with a shadow oper- 
ation that propagates shadow bits appropriately. Mem- 
check uses these shadow bits to detect uses of undefined 
values that could adversely affect a program’s behaviour. 

Under Memcheck, programs typically run 20-30 
times slower than normal. This is fast enough to use with 
large programs. Memcheck finds many errors in real pro- 
grams, and has been used during the past two years by 
thousands of programmers on a wide range of systems, 
including OpenOffice, Mozilla, Opera, KDE, GNOME, 
MySQL, Perl, Samba, The GIMP, and Unreal Tourna- 
ment. 


1 Introduction 


The accidental use of undefined values is a notorious 
source of bugs in programs written in imperative lan- 
guages such as C, C++ and Fortran. Such undefined 
value errors are easy to make, but can be extremely diffi- 
cult to track down manually, sometimes lurking unfound 
for years. 

In this paper we describe Memcheck, a practical tool 
which detects a wide range of memory errors, including 
undefined value errors. Memcheck is implemented using 
the dynamic binary instrumentation framework Valgrind 
[10, 9]. 


Nicholas Nethercote 
Department of Computer Sciences 
University of Texas at Austin 


njn@cs.utexas.edu 


1.1 Basic operation and features 


Memcheck is a dynamic analysis tool, and so checks pro- 
grams for errors as they run. Memcheck performs four 
kinds of memory error checking. 

First, it tracks the addressability of every byte of mem- 
ory, updating the information as memory is allocated and 
freed. With this information, it can detect all accesses to 
unaddressable memory. 

Second, it tracks all heap blocks allocated with 
malloc(), new and new[]. With this information it 
can detect bad or repeated frees of heap blocks, and can 
detect memory leaks at program termination. 

Third, it checks that memory blocks supplied as argu- 
ments to functions like strcpy() and memcpy () do 
not overlap. This does not require any additional state to 
be tracked. 

Fourth, it performs definedness checking: it tracks the 
definedness of every bit of data in registers and memory. 
With this information it can detect undefined value errors 
with bit-precision. 

All four kinds of checking are useful. However, of 
the four, definedness checking is easily the most sophis- 
ticated, and it is this checking that this paper focuses on. 

Memcheck uses dynamic binary instrumentation to in- 
strument the program to be checked (the client) on-the- 
fly at run-time. Execution of the added instrumentation 
code is interleaved with the program’s normal execution, 
not disturbing normal program behaviour (other than 
slowing it down), but doing extra work “on the side” to 
detect memory errors. Because it instruments and analy- 
ses executable machine code, rather than source code or 
object code, it has the following nice properties. 


e Wide applicability: it works with programs written 
in any language. ! 


e Total coverage: all parts of the client are executed 
under Memcheck’s control, including dynamically 
linked libraries and the dynamic linker, even if the 
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int main(void) { 
int x, y, Z, 
char buf[10]; 


*D; 


write(1, buf, 1); // bug 1 
x = (x == 0-2? y 2. 2.)¢ // bug: 2 
return *p + x; // bug 3 


Figure 1: Example program badprog.c 


source code is not available on the system. In- 
deed, it is only by doing this that Memcheck can 
be accurate—partial coverage leads either to lots of 
missed errors (false negatives) or lots of invalid er- 
rors (false positives). 


Ease of use: unlike many similar tools, it does not 
require programs to be prepared (e.g. recompiled or 
relinked) in any way. 


Memcheck is part of the Valgrind suite, which is free 
(GPL) software, and is available for download from the 
Valgrind website [14]. It currently runs only on the 
x86/Linux platform, although work is currently under- 
way to port it to other platforms such as AMD64/Linux, 
PowerPC/Linux, x86/FreeBSD, and PowerPC/MacOSX. 


1.2 Using Memcheck 


Memcheck is easy to use. As an example, consider the 
(contrived) program badprog.c in Figure 1. It con- 
tains three undefined value errors. To check the compiled 
program badprog the user only has to type: 


valgrind --tool=memcheck badprog 


The —-tool= option specifies which tool in the Val- 
grind suite is used. The program runs under Mem- 
check’s control, typically 20-30 times slower than usual. 
This slow-down is partly due to Memcheck’s definedness 
checking, partly due to its other checking, and partly due 
to Valgrind’s inherent overhead. The program’s output 
is augmented by Memcheck’s output, which goes by de- 
fault to standard error, although it can be redirected to a 
file, file descriptor, or socket with a command line op- 
tion. 

Figure 2 shows the resulting output. The first three 
lines are printed by Memcheck on startup. The middle 
section shows three error messages issued by Memcheck. 
The final three lines are printed at termination, and sum- 
marise Memcheck’s findings. Each line of Memcheck’s 
output is prefixed with the client’s process ID, 27607 in 
this case. 

The three error messages are quite precise. The first 
indicates that the memory passed to the system call 
write() viathe buf argument contains undefined val- 
ues; its last line indicates that the undefined value is on 


void set_bit ( 
arr[n/32] |= 

} 

int get_bit ( 


int* arr, int n) { 
(1 << (n%32)); 


int* arr, int n) { 


return 1 & (arr[n/32] >> (n%32)); 

} 

int main ( void ) { 
int* arr = malloc(10 * sizeof(int)); 
set_bit(arr, 177); 


printf("Sd\n", get_bit(arr, 178)); 


return 0; 


} 


Figure 3: Unsafe use of a bit-array 


the stack of thread 1 (the main thread). The second in- 
dicates that a conditional jump depends on an undefined 
value. The third indicates that an undefined value is used 
as a pointer. All three error messages include a stack 
trace that indicate precisely where the error is occurring. 
In order to get exact line numbers in the stack traces, the 
client must be compiled with debugging information. If 
this is missing, the code locations are less precise, as can 
be seen with the location within the write () function 
(not to be confused with the write() system call)— 
GNU libc on this system was not compiled with debug- 
ging information. 

Attentive readers may note that the final line of 
badprog.c could cause a segmentation fault due to the 
use of the uninitialised variable p as an address. On one 
system we tried this test on, exactly that happened, and so 
Memcheck issued an additional “Invalid read of size 4” 
warning immediately before the memory access, thanks 
to its addressability checking. For the run presented, the 
memory access (un)luckily hit addressable memory, so 
no addressability error message was issued. 


1.3 Bit-level precision 


Memcheck is the first tool we are aware of that tracks 
definedness down to the level of bits. Other tools track 
definedness at byte granularity (Purify) or word granu- 
larity (Third Degree). 

This means Memcheck correctly handles code which 
deals with partially-defined bytes. In C and C++, two 
common idioms give rise to such bytes: use of bit arrays 
and use of bitfields in structures. Tools which track de- 
finedness at byte or word granularities necessarily give 
inaccurate results in such situations — either they fail to 
report genuine errors resulting from uses of uninitialised 
bits, or they falsely flag errors resulting from correct uses 
of partially defined bytes. 

The program shown in Figure 3 uses an uninitialised 
bit in a bit-array. Memcheck reports this, but Purify does 
not”. Memcheck is known to have found previously- 
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==27607== Memcheck, 
==27607== Copyright (C) 2000-2004, 
==27607== For more details, 
==27607== 

==27607== Syscall param write (buf) 





a memory error detector for x86-linux. 
and GNU GPL’d, by Julian Seward et al. 
rerun with: -v 


contains uninitialised or unaddressable byte(s) 


==27607== at 0x420D2473: write (in /lib/tls/libc-2.3.2.s0) 
==27607== by 0x8048347: main (badprog.c:6) 

==27607== Address 0x52BFE880 is on thread 1’s stack 

<junk character printed by write()> 

==27607== 

==27607== Conditional jump or move depends on uninitialised value(s) 
==27607== at 0x804834F: main (badprog.c:7) 

==27607== 

==27607== Use of uninitialised value of size 4 

==27607== at 0x804836B: main (badprog.c:8) 

==27607== 

==27607== ERROR SUMMARY: 3 errors from 3 contexts (suppressed: 11 from 1) 





==27607== malloc/free: 
==27607== malloc/free: 


in use at exit: 
0 allocs, O frees, 





0 bytes in 0 blocks. 
0 bytes allocated. 


Figure 2: Example output for badprog.c 


undetected uses of single uninitialised bits in C++ struc- 
ture bitfields, in at least one large, widely used C++ code 
base. 


1.4 Contributions 


Our main contribution is a detailed description of Mem- 
check’s definedness checking, which has only been 
briefly touched upon in previous publications about Val- 
grind [10, 9]. Memcheck’s definedness checking im- 
proves on that performed by previous tools by being ac- 
curate to the level of individual bits. Its false positive 
and false negative rates are very low. Finally, the run- 
time overhead of the definedness checking is reasonable 
enough that it is practical to use on very large programs. 


1.5 Paper structure 


The rest of this paper is structured as follows. Section 2 
describes how Memcheck works, in particular the details 
of shadow bit operations, which are crucial in ensuring 
Memcheck’s accuracy and speed. Section 3 evaluates 
Memcheck by considering the cost of its use—in terms 
of how easy it is to obtain and run, the ease of using its 
results, and its impact on performance—and the benefits 
provided by its bug-finding abilities. Section 4 discusses 
related work. Section 5 concludes. 


2 How Memcheck works 


2.1 Valgrind 


Memcheck is implemented as a plug-in to Valgrind [10, 
9]. Valgrind is a framework for creating tools that use dy- 


namic binary instrumentation; it does all the hard work of 
inserting instrumentation into machine code at run-time. 
Tools are created as plug-ins, written in C, to Valgrind’s 
core. The basic view is: 


Valgrind core + tool plug-in = Valgrind tool. 


The resulting tool loads the client at start-up, grafting it- 
self onto the process as it does so. It then starts executing 
the client, by (re)compiling the client’s code, one basic 
block at a time, in a just-in-time, execution-driven fash- 
ion. The compilation process involves disassembling the 
machine code into an intermediate representation called 
UCode. UCode is instrumented by the tool plug-in, and 
the instrumented UCode is then converted back into x86 
code. The resulting code is stored in Valgrind’s code 
cache, to be rerun as necessary. 

The core spends most of its execution time making, 
finding, and running translations. None of the client’s 
original code is run. The core also provides many ser- 
vices to tools, to ease common tasks such as recording 
errors and reading debug information. Only one tool can 
be used at a time. 

The Valgrind distribution contains the core, plus five 
tools: Memcheck, Addrcheck (a lightweight version of 
Memcheck that omits definedness checking), a cache 
profiler, a memory space-use (heap) profiler, and a data 
race detector for POSIX pthread-ed programs. 


2.2 Overview 


The basic idea underlying the definedness checking is 
straightforward. 


e Every single bit of data, b, maintained by a pro- 
gram, in both registers and memory, is shadowed 
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by a piece of metadata, called a definedness bit. For 
historical reasons these are often also referred to as 
V bits (V being short for “validity”). Each V bit 
indicates whether or not the bit b it shadows is re- 
garded as currently having a properly defined value. 


e Every single operation that creates a value is shad- 
owed by a shadow operation that computes the V 
bits of any outputs, based on the V bits of all inputs 
and the operation. The exact operations performed 
by this shadow computation are important, as they 
must be sufficiently fast to be practical, and suffi- 
ciently accurate to not cause many false positives. 


e Every operation that uses a value in such a way that 
it could affect the observable behaviour of a pro- 
gram is checked. If the V bits indicate that any of 
the operation’s inputs are undefined, an error mes- 
sage is issued. The V bits are used to detect if any of 
the following depend on undefined values: control 
flow transfers, conditional moves, addresses used in 
memory accesses, and data passed to system calls. 


Most operations do not directly affect the program’s 
observable behaviour. In such cases, the V bits 
are not checked. Instead, V bits for the result of 
the operation are computed. Hence, for the most 
part, Memcheck silently tracks the flow of unde- 
fined values, and only issues an error message when 
use of such a value is potentially dangerous. This 
scheme is required because undefined values are of- 
ten copied around without any problem, due to the 
common practice, used by both programmers and 
compilers, of padding structures to ensure fields are 
word-aligned. 


From this overview, the main overheads of definedness 
checking are apparent. First, the use of V bits doubles 
the amount of memory in use. Second, most instructions 
compute new values, and thus require a shadow opera- 
tion itself consisting of one or more instructions. 


2.3 Details of V bits 


A V bit of zero indicates that the corresponding data bit 
has a properly defined value, and a V bit of one indicates 
that it does not. This is counterintuitive, but makes some 
of the shadow operations more efficient than they would 
be if the bit values were inverted. 

Every 32-bit general purpose register is shadowed by 
a 32-bit shadow register, and every byte of memory has 
a shadow V byte. After that, there are some exceptions 
to the basic rule of “one V bit per data bit’. 


e The x86 condition code register (%eflags) is ap- 
proximated with a single V bit, since tracking all 


6 condition codes individually is expensive and 
mostly unnecessary. 


e The program counter is not shadowed. Instead, we 
regard it as always defined, and emit an error mes- 
sage whenever a conditional jump depends on un- 
defined condition codes. One way to interpret such 
a jump is as an attempt to assign an undefined value 
to the program counter, but since we are not track- 
ing the program counter’s definedness state, we re- 
gard it as always-defined, and so must immediately 
report any attempt to “assign” it an undefined value. 


e Floating point, MMX and SSE registers are not 
shadowed. Memcheck can still perform definedness 
checking on code using these registers, but such 
checks may produce a higher false positive rate than 
would have occurred had the registers been shad- 
owed. 


2.4 Instrumentation basics 


In principle it is possible to directly state the V bit trans- 
formations required to shadow each x86 instruction. In 
practice, the x86 instruction set is so complex and irreg- 
ular that this would be difficult and fragile. Fortunately, 
UCode (Valgrind’s intermediate representation) is RISC- 
like and clearly exposes all memory and arithmetic oper- 
ations, which makes Memcheck’s instrumentation task 
much easier. 

Another important aspect of UCode is that it supports 
the use of an infinite supply of virtual registers. The ini- 
tial translation from x86 is expressed in terms of such 
registers. Memcheck interleaves its own instrumentation 
UCode with it, using as many new virtual registers as 
required. Valgrind’s core has the job of performing in- 
struction selection and register allocation to convert this 
sequence back to executable x86 code. 


2.5 Abstract operations on V bits 


The V bit instrumentation scheme is best described in 
terms of a family of simple abstract operations on V bits. 
We will use d1 and d2 to denote virtual registers holding 
real values, and v1 and v2 denote virtual shadow regis- 
ters holding V bits. Also, some operations below use 
X and Y indicate the operand and result widths in bytes 
(and 0 represents an operand with a width of a single bit). 
Those operations for which the width is not specified are 
width-independent. 
Memcheck uses the following binary operations. 


e DifD(vl1,v2) (“defined if either defined’) re- 
turns a V bit vector the same width as v1 and v2. 
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Each bit of the result indicates definedness if ei- 
ther corresponding operand bit indicates defined- 
ness. Since our encoding is zero for defined and 
one for undefined, Di fD can be implemented using 
a bitwise-AND operation. 


UifU(v1,v2) (‘undefined if either undefined’’) 
dually propagates undefinedness from either 
operand, again at a bitwise level, and can be 
implemented using a bitwise-OR operation. 


ImproveAND(d,v) and ImproveOR(d,v) 
are helpers for dealing with AND and OR op- 
erations. These have the interesting property 
that the resulting V bits depend not only on the 
operand V bits, but also on the operand data val- 
ues. ImproveAND takes a data value (d) and a V 
bit value (v), and produces an “improvement value” 
bitwise as follows: 


ImproveAND(0, undefined) = undefined 
ImproveAND(0, defined) = defined 

ImproveAND(1, undefined) = undefined 
ImproveAND(1, defined) = undefined 


The second case is the interesting one. If one of the 
arguments is a defined zero bit, we don’t care that 
the other argument might be undefined, since the re- 
sult will be zero anyway. Hence ImproveAND cre- 
ates a “defined” V-bit, which, as described in Sec- 
tion 2.6, is merged into the final result for AND us- 
ing DifD. This has the effect of forcing that bit of 
the result to be regarded as defined. “undefined” is 
the identity value for DifD, so the other three cases 
have no effect on the final outcome. 


For exactly analogous reasons, ImproveOR be- 
haves similarly, with the interesting case being 
ImproveOR(1, defined) = defined. 


The following unary operations are also needed. 


e Left (wv) simulates the worst-case propagation of 
undefinedness upwards (leftwards) through a carry 
chain during integer add or subtract. Left (v) is 
the same as v, except that all bits to the left of the 
rightmost 1-bit in v are set. For example, using 
8-bit values, Left (00010100) = 11111100. 
Left can be implemented in two x86 instructions, 
a negation followed by an OR operation. 


PCastXY(v) are a family of size-changing 
operations which can be interpreted as “pessimis- 
ing casts”. If all bits of the operand are zero 
(defined), PCast produces a V bit vector at the 
new width in which all bits are zero (defined), 


else it produces a value with all bits one (unde- 
fined). For example, PCast12 (00010100) 
= 1111111111111111, and 
PCast12(00000000) = 
0000000000000000. 


These casts are used in various approximations in 
which the definedness checking needs to consider 
the worst-case across a whole word of bits. It is im- 
portant to appreciate that the narrowing casts (where 
X > Y) do not simply discard the high bits of the 
operand. Similarly, the case where X = Y is not 
the identity function. In all cases, each result bit de- 
pends on all operand bits, regardless of their relative 
sizes. PCast can be implemented in at most three 
x86 instructions: for narrowing casts, negation fol- 
lowed by subtract-with-borrow; for widening casts, 
a shift, a negation, and a subtract-with-borrow. 


e ZWidenxyY(v) are a family of widening opera- 
tions which mimic unsigned (zero-extend) widen- 
ing of data values. As with PCast, X and Y de- 
note argument and result widths, with the additional 
requirement that Y > X. Zero-widening a data 
value produces zeroes in the new positions, and so 
ZWiden needs to indicate these new positions are 
defined. Since defined values are encoded as zero 
bits, ZWiden can itself be implemented using a 
zero-widen instruction. This is the first of several 
cases where choosing zero (rather than one) to mean 
“defined” simplifies the implementation. 


e SWidenxXY (v) is the dual family of signed widen- 
ing operations. A signed widening copies the top 
argument bit into all new positions. Therefore 
SWiden has to copy the top definedness bit into 
all new positions and so can itself be implemented 
using a signed-widen instruction. 


2.6 The instrumentation scheme proper 


Every operation (instruction or system call) that creates 
a value must be instrumented with a shadow operation 
that computes the corresponding V bits. This section de- 
scribes these shadow operations in detail. 

Recall that for each virtual register d1,d2... in the 
incoming UCode, Memcheck allocates a shadow virtual 
register v1, v2... to carry the corresponding V bits. 


Register and memory initialisation At startup, all 
registers have their V bits set to one, i.e. undefined. The 
exception is the stack pointer, which has its V bits set to 
zero, i.e. defined. 

All memory bytes mapped at startup (i.e. code and 
data segments, and any shared objects) have their V bits 
set to zero (defined). 
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Memory allocation and deallocation The Valgrind 
framework intercepts function and system calls which 
cause usable address ranges to appear/disappear. Mem- 
check is notified of such events and marks shadow mem- 
ory appropriately. For example, malloc and mmap bring 
new addresses into play: mmap makes memory address- 
able and defined, whilst malloc makes memory address- 
able but undefined. Similarly, whenever the stack grows, 
the newly exposed area is marked as addressable but un- 
defined. Whenever memory is deallocated, the deallo- 
cated area also has its values all marked as undefined. 

Memcheck also uses such events to update its maps of 
which address ranges are legitimately addressable. By 
doing that it can detect accesses to invalid addresses, 
and so report to the user problems such as buffer over- 
runs, use of freed memory, and accesses below the stack 
pointer. Details of this addressability checking are be- 
yond the scope of this paper. 


Literals All literals are, not surprisingly, considered to 
be completely defined. 


Data copying operations These are straightforward. 
Register-to-register moves give rise to a move between 
the corresponding shadow registers. Register-to-memory 
and memory-to-register transfers are instrumented with 
a move between the corresponding shadow register and 
shadow memory. 

x86 contains a byte-swap (endianness-change) in- 
struction. As this merely rearranges bits in a word, a 
byte-swap instruction is also applied to the shadow value. 


Addition and subtraction Given d3 = 
Add(d1,d2) or d3 = Sub(dl1,d2), each re- 
sult bit can simplistically be considered defined if both 
the corresponding argument bits are defined. However, 
a result bit could also be undefined due to an undefined 
carry/borrow propagating upwards from less significant 
bit positions. Therefore Memcheck needs to generate 
v3 = Left (UifU(v1,v2)). 

The same scheme is used for multiplies. This is 
overly conservative because the product of two numbers 
with N and M consecutive least-significant defined bits 
has N + M least-significant defined bits, rather than 
min(N, M) as the Add/Sub scheme generates. It would 
be possible to do a better job here, but the extra expense 
does not seem justified given that very few, if any, com- 
plaints have arisen over the subject of false positives aris- 
ing from multiplies. 

The shadow operation for Neg (negation) is trivially 
derived by constant-folding the shadow operation for 
Sub (0,d), giving the result Left (v) , where v is the 
shadow for d. 


Add with carry and subtract with borrow These 
take the CPU’s carry flag as an additional single-bit 
operand. Let vf 1 be the virtual |-bit-wide register track- 
ing the definedness of the condition codes (%eflags). If 
this extra operand is undefined, the entire result is un- 
defined, so the following formulation derives straightfor- 
wardly from the Add/Sub case: 


v3 = UifU( Left(UifU(v1,v2)), 


PCastOX(vfl) ) 


where X is the width of v1, v2 and v3. 


Xor A simple case: given d3 = 
erate v3 = UifU(v1,v2). 

The rule for Not is trivially derived by constant- 
folding the rule for Xor (OxFF..FF,d), giving, as one 
might expect, the simple result v, where v is the shadow 
for d; 1.e. the V bits are unchanged. 


Xor (d1,d2), gen- 


And and Or_ These require inspection of the actual 
operand values as well as their shadow bits. We start 
off with a bitwise UifU of the operands, but fold in, us- 
ing DifD, “improvements” contributed by defined zero- 
arguments (for And) or defined one-arguments (for Or). 
So, given: 


d3 = And(d1,d2) 
d3 = Or(dl1,d2) 


the resulting instrumentation assignments are, respec- 
tively: 


v3 = DifD( UifU(vl,v2), 
DifD( ImproveAND(dl,v1), 
ImproveAND(d2,v2) ) ) 
v3 = DifD( UifU(vl1,v2), 


DifD( ImproveOR(dl,v1l), 


ImproveOR(d2,v2) ) ) 


This means instrumentation of And/Or is quite expen- 
sive. However, such instructions are often used with 
one constant operand, in which case Memcheck’s post- 
instrumentation cleanup pass can fold these expressions 
down to a single ImproveAND/OR term. 


Shl, Shr, Sar, Rol, Ror (Shift left, Unsigned shift 
right, Signed shift right, Rotate left, Rotate right). In 
all cases, if the shift/rotate amount is undefined, the en- 
tire result is undefined. Otherwise, for reasons which are 
somewhat subtle, the result V bits are obtained by ap- 
plying the same shift/rotate operation to the V bits of the 
value to be shifted/rotated. 

Given input d3 = OP(d1, d2), where d2 is the 
shift/rotate amount, and the sizes of d1/d3 and d2 are 
respectively X and Y, the resulting instrumentation as- 
signment is 
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v3 = UifU( PCastYX(v2), OP(vl1,d2) ) 


In all five cases, the definedness bits are processed us- 
ing the same operation as the original. For Rol and Ror, 
the definedness bits must be rotated exactly as the data 
bits are. Sh1 and Shr shift zeroes into the data, and so 
corresponding zeroes—indicating definedness—need to 
be shifted into the definedness word. Sar copies the top 
bit of the data, and so needs to also copy the top bit of 
the definedness word. 


Widening and narrowing conversions A narrowing 
conversion on data throws away some of the top bits of 
the word, and so the same operation can be used to throw 
away the top bits of the shadow word. 

Signed and unsigned widening conversions give rise 
respectively to a single SWiden or ZWiden operation. 


Instructions which set flags On x86, most integer 
arithmetic instructions set the condition codes (%eflags) 
and Memcheck duly tracks the definedness state of 
%eflags using a single shadow bit. When an integer op- 
eration sets condition codes, it is first instrumented as 
described above. Memcheck pessimistically narrows the 
result value(s) of the shadow operation using PCast XO 
to derive a value for the %eflags shadow bit. 


Loads, stores, conditional branches and conditional 
moves These are discussed in the next section. 


Floating point (FP) and MMX, SSE, SSE2 (SIMD) 
operations Valgrind does not disassemble floating 
point or SIMD instructions to the same level of detail 
as it does integer instructions. Instead, it merely modi- 
fies some of the register fields in the instruction, marks 
any instructions referencing memory as such, and copies 
them otherwise unchanged into the output instruction 
stream. 

Because of this, Memcheck can only offer crude in- 
strumentation of such instructions. Such instrumenta- 
tion is safe in the sense that all uses of undefined values, 
and all illegitimate memory accesses, will still be caught. 
The crudeness of the instrumentation has the effect that 
some computations, when done with FP or SIMD reg- 
isters, may elicit false-positive undefined value errors, 
when similar or identical operations done using integer 
registers would not. The most notable case is that copy- 
ing undefined data through the FP or SIMD registers will 
elicit false positives. 

The instrumentation scheme is as follows. Neither the 
FP nor SIMD registers have any associated V bits. When 
a value is loaded from memory into such a register, if any 
part of the value is undefined, an error message is issued. 
When a value is written from such a register to memory, 


shadow memory is marked as defined. This is in keeping 
with the Eager approximation scheme described shortly. 

So far, this crude scheme has proven adequate, mostly 
because programmers and compilers rarely copy and ma- 
nipulate partially-undefined data through FP or SIMD 
registers. However, vectorising compilers for SIMD 
architectures are becoming increasingly common [8], 
and this scheme cannot continue much longer—it is the 
biggest weakness of Memcheck. A new version of Mem- 
check under development will shadow data in floating 
point registers and in individual lanes of SIMD registers, 
thus remedying this deficiency. 


Approximating everything else The above cases give 
sufficient accuracy to achieve a near-zero false positive 
rate on almost all compiler-generated and handwritten 
code. There are a multitude of other cases which could be 
tracked accurately, but for which there appears to be no 
point. These include: division, rotates through the carry 
flag, and calls to helper functions which implement ob- 
scure features (CPUID, RDTSC, BCD arithmetic, etc). 

In such situations, two approximation schemes are 
possible. 


e Lazy. The V bits of all inputs to the operation are 
pessimistically summarised into a single bit, using 
chains of UifU and/or PCast XO operations. The 
resulting bit will indicate “undefined” if any part of 
any input is undefined. This bit is duplicated (us- 
ing PCast 0X) so as to give suitable shadow output 
word(s) for the operation. 


Using this scheme, undefinedness can be made to 
“flow” through unknown operations, albeit in a pes- 
simistic manner. No error messages will be issued 
when such operations execute. 


e Eager. As with Lazy, a summary definedness bit 
is pessimistically computed. If the bit is one (un- 
defined), an error message is issued. Regardless 
of the bit’s value, shadow output word(s) are cre- 
ated indicating “defined”. Counterintuitive as this 
may seem, it stops cascades of undefined value er- 
ror messages being issued; only the first observation 
of such values are reported. 


Memcheck currently uses Eager for all floating point 
and SIMD operations, as decribed above, and Lazy in all 
other situations. 


2.7 Deciding when to issue error messages 


At every point where an undefined value could be con- 
sumed by an operation, Memcheck has a choice: should 
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it report the error right now, or should it silently propa- 
gate the undefinedness into the result? Both approaches 
have advantages. 


e Reporting the error sooner (the eager strategy men- 
tioned above) makes it easier for users to track down 
the root cause of undefined values. Undefined value 
errors originate primarily from reading uninitialised 
memory. Such values propagate through the com- 
putation until they hit a check point. If check points 
are rare, that path can be long, and users may have 
to trace back though multiple levels of procedure 
calls and through their data structures to find the 
root cause. 


e Deferring error checking and reporting has two 
major advantages. Firstly, error checks are 
expensive—a test and conditional jump—and so 
minimising them improves performance. Secondly 
and more importantly, reporting errors too soon can 
lead to false positives: undefined values might be 
used in a safe way and then discarded, so an early 
check on them would give a pointless error to the 
user. 


Memcheck mostly takes the second alternative, defer- 
ring error reporting as far as it can. Checks for undefined 
values are made only when the program is in immediate 
danger of performing one of the following actions, which 
could change its observable behaviour. 


e Taking a memory exception due to use of an unde- 
fined address in a load or store.* 


e Making a conditional jump based on undefined con- 
dition codes. 


e Passing undefined values to a system call. 


e Loading uninitialised values from memory into a 
SIMD or FP register. 


Accordingly, instrumentation for such events is as fol- 
lows. 


e Memory access (all kinds): check address for de- 
finedness and issue an error message if any address 
bit is undefined. 


e Conditional jump: check the V bit which shadows 
%eflags, and issue an error message if undefined. 


e System call: check arguments (scalar and in mem- 
ory) to the extent possible, and issue an error mes- 
sage if undefined values are being passed to the ker- 
nel. This requires in-depth knowledge of the kernel 
interface. 


e Memory load into a SIMD or FP register: in ad- 
dition to checking definedness of the address, also 
check the loaded data for definedness, and issue an 
error message if necessary. 


Conditional moves could be handled using either the 
eager or lazy scheme. Memcheck handles them eagerly, 
testing the condition code and reporting any error imme- 
diately. 

Each error check consists of testing a shadow virtual 
register* against zero for any undefinedness, and calling 
a helper function to issue an error message if so. An 
important but non-obvious extra step is that, immedi- 
ately following the test, the shadow register should be 
set to zero (“all defined”). Doing so prevents subsequent 
checks on it issuing essentially duplicate errors, which 
would confuse users. Consider the following C frag- 
ment: 


int* p; /* not defined */ 
= *p; 
“7! = 


For the load, p’s shadow is tested, and an error message 
is issued if necessary. Subsequently in the store, report- 
ing another such error for p would not help lead users to 
the root cause of the problem. 


Loads from invalid addresses One interesting ques- 
tion is how to handle loads from memory which Mem- 
check regards as not validly addressable. Our solution is 
counterintuitive: data loaded from unaddressable mem- 
ory is marked as defined. 

This helps reduce error cascades. A load from an in- 
valid address will in any case cause Memcheck to issue 
an invalid-address error message. If the loaded data was 
marked as undefined, Memcheck might, as a result, later 
issue undefined value error messages. These would con- 
fuse users and obscure the true cause of the error—the in- 
valid address. Marking the loaded data as defined avoids 
that problem. 


2.8 Avoiding false positives 


Memcheck has a very low false positive rate. However, a 
few hand-coded assembly sequences, and a few very rare 
compiler-generated idioms can cause false positives. The 
few examples we know of are as follows. 


e xor %reg,%reg: Sreg is defined after the in- 
struction, even if it is undefined prior to it. This 
is solved for Memcheck by Valgrind’s x86-to- 
UCode translation phase, which translates this id- 
iom as if ithad instead seenmov $0,%reg; xor 
Sreg, sreg. 
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e sbb %reg,%reg: This copies the carry flag 
into all bits of %reg, and has no real depen- 
dence on Sreg’s original value. The instrumenta- 
tion described above preserves any undefinedness 
from %reg’s original value, which is inappropriate. 
Again, the front end solves this by instead translat- 
ingmov $0,%reg; sbb %reg, %reg. 


e A more difficult case: GCC occasionally generates 
code to do a conditional jump based on the highest 
bit in a register by moving the bit to the sign flag 
using test %reg, Sreg and then doing a condi- 
tional jump based on the sign flag. Unfortunately, 
if bits below the highest bit in reg are undefined, 
Memcheck’s instrumentation scheme will conclude 
that all six condition codes are undefined, and so 
complain at the jump. The problem arises because 
only one bit is used to approximate the definedness 
state of all six condition codes. A possible solution 
is to model the sign flag separately from the rest, 
but so far we have resisted this extra complexity and 
run-time overhead. 


e GNU libc contains highly-optimised, hand-written 
assembly routines for common string functions, 
particularly strlen(). These traverse the string 
a word at a time, relying on detailed properties of 
carry-chain propagation for correct behaviour. For 
such code, Memcheck’s use of the Left operator 
to model such propagation is too crude, and leads to 
false positives. 


Memcheck has a two-part work-around. First, it re- 
places the standard versions of these functions with 
its own less optimised versions that do not cause 
problems. But GCC sometimes inlines calls to these 
functions, and handling them currently involves a 
nasty hack. Such code requires addition/subtraction 
of carefully chosen constants, such as 0x80808080. 
If Memcheck sees adds/subtracts with such suspect 
constants as operands, some undefined value checks 
in the containing basic block are omitted. 


A better solution would be to use the presence of 
such constants as a signal that adds/subtracts in 
this block should be instrumented using an alterna- 
tive, more accurate but more expensive formulation 
which properly tracks carry propagation [6]. We are 
developing such a scheme. 


Finally, Memcheck’s underlying assumptions are oc- 
casionally invalid. For example, some programs delib- 
erately use undefined values as an additional source of 
entropy when generating random numbers. 


2.9 False negatives 


We believe there are very few situations in which Mem- 
check fails to flag uses of undefined values that could 
have any observable effect on program behaviour. The 
exceptions we are aware of are as follows. 


e The abovementioned omission of some checks 
in blocks containing magic constants such as 
0x80808080. This hack could be removed as sug- 
gested above, probably with minimal performance 
loss. 


e Caller-saved registers in procedures. Ideally, on 
entry to a procedure, caller-saved registers should 
be marked as undefined, since callees assume that 
caller-saved registers are fresh storage available 
for use. Memcheck does not currently do so. 
Doing this correctly is difficult, both because it 
is calling-convention dependent, and because reli- 
ably observing procedure entry/exit on x86/Linux 
is nearly impossible given the use of tail-call op- 
timisations, leaf-function optimisations, and use of 
longjmp().> As a result, it is possible that reg- 
isters which should be regarded as undefined at the 
start of a callee are marked as defined due to previ- 
ous activity in the caller, and so some errors might 
be missed. 


e Programs that switch stacks (usually because they 
implement user-space threading). There is no reli- 
able way to distinguish a large stack allocation or 
deallocation from a stack-switch. Valgrind uses a 
heuristic: any change in the stack pointer greater 
than 2MB is assumed to be a stack-switch. When 
Valgrind judges that a stack-switch has happened, 
Memcheck does not take any further actions. So 
if a stack frame exceeding 2MB is allocated, Val- 
grind considers this a stack switch, and Memcheck 
will not mark the newly allocated area as undefined. 
The program could then use the values in the allo- 
cated area unsafely, and Memcheck will not detect 
the problem.° 


Finally, Memcheck of course cannot detect errors on 
code paths that are not executed, nor can it detect errors 
arising from unseen combinations of inputs. This limi- 
tation is inherent from the fact that Memcheck uses dy- 
namic analysis. As a result, Memcheck is best used in 
conjunction with a thorough test suite. In comparison, 
static analysis does not suffer these limitations, but the 
power of the analysis is necessarily much lower [1]. 


2.10 Setting realistic expectations 


A system such as Memcheck cannot simultaneously be 
free of false negatives and false positives, since that 
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would be equivalent to solving the Halting Problem. Our 
design attempts to almost completely avoid false nega- 
tives and to minimise false positives. Experience in prac- 
tice shows this to be mostly successful. Even so, user 
feedback over the past two years reveals an interesting 
fact: many users have an (often unstated) expectation 
that Memcheck should not report any false positives at 
all, no matter how strange the code being checked is. 

We believe this to be unrealistic. A better expectation 
is to accept that false positives are rare but inevitable. 
Therefore it will occasionally necessary to add dummy 
initialisations to code to make Memcheck be quiet. This 
may lead to code which is slightly more conservative 
than it strictly needs to be, but at least it gives a stronger 
assurance that it really doesn’t make use of any undefined 
values. 

A worthy aim is to achieve Memcheck-cleanness, so 
that new errors are immediately apparent. This is no dif- 
ferent from fixing source code to remove all compiler 
warnings, even ones which are obviously harmless. 

Many large programs now do run Memcheck-clean, 
or very nearly so. In the authors’ personal experi- 
ence, recent Mozilla releases come close to that, as do 
cleaned-up versions of the OpenOffice.org-680 develop- 
ment branch, and much of the KDE desktop environ- 
ment. So this is an achievable goal. 

Finally, we would observe that the most effective use 
of Memcheck comes not only from ad-hoc debugging, 
but also when routinely used on applications running 
their automatic regression test suites. Such suites tend 
to exercise dark corners of implementations, thereby in- 
creasing their Memcheck-tested code coverage. 


3 Evaluation 


For a tool such as Memcheck to be worth using, a user 
must first be using a language such as C, C++ or Fortran 
that is susceptible to the kinds of memory errors Mem- 
check finds. Then, the benefits of use must outweigh 
the costs. This section considers first the costs of using 
Memcheck, in terms of its ease of use and performance. 
It then considers the benefits, that is, its effectiveness in 
helping programmers find real bugs. 

As part of this, we refer to a survey of Valgrind users 
that we conducted in November 2003, to which 116 
responses were received. The results are available on 
the Valgrind website [14]. Memcheck’s operation has 
changed very little in the time since, so the responses 
about it are still relevant. 


3.1 Ease of use 


Ease of use has a number of facets: how easy Memcheck 
is to obtain, how easy it is to run, and how easy it is to 


act upon its results. 


Obtaining Memcheck Memcheck is very easy to ob- 
tain, because the Valgrind suite is free software, is avail- 
able in source form on the Valgrind website [14], and is 
widely available in binary form on the web, packaged for 
a number of Linux distributions. 


Running Memcheck Memcheck could hardly be eas- 
ier to run. Using it only requires prefixing a program’s 
command line with valgrind --tool=memcheck, 
plus any other desired Valgrind or Memcheck options. 
Typically, the only further effort a user must make 
is to compile her program with debugging information, 
to ensure error messages are as informative as possible. 
Indeed, 40 of the 116 survey responders praised Val- 
grind/Memcheck’s ease of running, and another another 
14 commented that “it just works”, or similar. Only one 
responder complained that it could be easier to use. 


Custom allocators There are some cases where the 
user needs to expend a little more effort. If a pro- 
gram uses custom memory management rather than 
malloc(), new and new[], Memcheck can miss 
some errors it would otherwise find. The problem can 
be avoided by embedding small number of client re- 
quests into the code. These are special assembly code 
sequences, encoded as C macros for easy use, that Val- 
grind recognises, but which perform a cheap no-op if the 
client is not running on Valgrind. They provide a way 
for the client to pass information to a Valgrind tool. For 
example, when using a custom allocator, client requests 
can be used to inform Memcheck when a heap block has 
been allocated or deallocated, its size and location, etc. 


Self-modifying code Extra effort is also needed to han- 
dle self-modifying code. Dynamically generated code is 
not a problem, but if code that has executed is modified 
and re-executed, Valgrind will not realise this, and will 
re-run its out-of-date translations. Auto-detecting this is 
possible but expensive [7]; the cost is not justified by the 
small number of programs that use self-modifying code. 
Our compromise solution is to provide another client re- 
quest which tells Valgrind to discard any cached transla- 
tions of code in a specified address range. 


Different behaviour under Memcheck Client pro- 
grams sometimes do not behave exactly the same under 
Valgrind/Memcheck as they do normally. Programs that 
run successfully normally may fail under Memcheck. 
This is usually because of latent bugs that are exposed 
e.g. by different execution timings, or because Valgrind 
provides its own implementation of the Pthreads library. 
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This can be regarded as a good thing. More rarely, pro- 
grams that fail normally may succeed under Memcheck 
for the same reasons, which can be frustrating for users 
who hoped to track down a bug with Memcheck. 


Although Valgrind/Memcheck is robust—we have had 
feedback from users using it on systems with 25 million 
lines of code —it occasionally fails due to its own bugs. 
The main source of problems is that Valgrind interacts 
closely with the kernel and GNU libc. In particular the 
signal and thread handling is fragile and hard to get right 
for all Linux distributions, and a maintenance headache. 
By comparison, the parts dealing with x86 code and in- 
strumentation cause few problems, because instruction 
sets change very slowly. We hope to decrease our level 
of interaction with the kernel and GNU libc in the fu- 
ture, and recent development efforts have made major 
progress in that area. 


Acting upon Memcheck’s results In general, Mem- 
check’s addressability checking, deallocation checking, 
and overlap checking do quite well here, in that Mem- 
check’s report of the problem is usually close to the root 
cause. However, for definedness checking this is often 
not the case, as Section 2.7 explained. 


To help on this front, Memcheck provides another 
client request that can be inserted into the client’s source 
code. It instructs Memcheck to check if a particular vari- 
able or memory address range is defined, issuing an error 
message if not. Judicious uses of this client request can 
make identifying root causes of undefined value errors 
much easier. 


Ideally, error messages would indicate where the un- 
defined value originated from, e.g. from a heap block 
whose contents have not been initialised. However, this 
would require augmenting each value with extra infor- 
mation about where it came from, and we cannot see how 
to do this without incurring prohibitive overheads. 


Ease of interpreting error messages is also important. 
Ten survey responders complained that the messages are 
confusing, but 7 praised them. One issue in particular is 
the depth of stack traces: the default is four, but many 
users immediately adjust that to a much higher number. 
This gives more information, but also makes the error 
messages longer. This is a case where a GUI (requested 
by 8 responders) would be useful, in that large stack 
traces could be gathered, shown to a small depth by de- 
fault, and then “unfolded” by the user if necessary. Some 
users also simply prefer graphical tools over text-based 
ones. As it happens, there are several GUI front-ends for 
Valgrind, including Alleyoop [17] and Valgui [2]. 


Addr. Nul. 


Mem. 
bzip2 
crafty 
gap 
gcc 
gzip 
mcf 
parser 


twolf 
vortex 





26.5 
25.7 


median 20.5 5.6 

geo. mean 190 49 
Table 1: Slow-down factors of Memcheck, Addrcheck 
and Nulgrind (smaller is better) 


3.2 Performance 


This section discusses the performance of three Valgrind 
tools. Besides Memcheck, it considers two other tools: 
Addrcheck, and Nulgrind. Addrcheck is a cut-down ver- 
sion of Memcheck that does not perform definedness 
checking. The performance difference between Mem- 
check and Addrcheck give an indication of the cost 
of Memcheck’s definedness checking. Nulgrind is the 
“null” Valgrind tool that adds no instrumentation. It 
gives an idea of the overhead due to Valgrind’s basic op- 
eration. 

All measurements were performed using Valgrind 
2.1.2 on an 1400 MHz AMD Athlon with 1GB of RAM, 
running Red Hat Linux 9, kernel version 2.4.20. The 
test programs are a subset of the SPEC CPU2000 suite 
[16]. All were tested with the “test” (smallest) inputs. 
The time measured was the “real” time, as reported by 
/usr/bin/time. Each program was run once nor- 
mally, and once under each of the Valgrind tools. This is 
not a very rigorous approach but that does not matter, as 
the figures here are only intended to give a broad idea of 
performance. 

Table 1 shows the time performance of the three tools. 
Column 1 gives the benchmark name, column 2 gives 
its normal running time in seconds, and columns 3-5 
give the slow-down factor for each tool relative to col- 
umn 2 (smaller is better). The first nine programs are 
integer programs, the remaining four are floating point 
programs. The bottom two rows give the median and ge- 
ometric mean for the slow-down factors. 

The slow-down figures for Memcheck are quite high. 
This is partly due to the cost of definedness checking, 
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partly due to the cost of Memcheck’s other kinds of 
checking, and partly because of Valgrind’s inherent over- 
head. 

Memcheck also has a large memory cost. Since each 
byte is shadowed by a byte holding V bits and also by a 
single A bit indicating whether that location is address- 
able, memory use is increased by a factor of approxi- 
mately (8 + 1)/8 = 9/8, that is, slightly more than dou- 
bled. Shadow storage is allocated on demand, so pro- 
grams which do not use much memory when running 
natively still do not use much when running under Mem- 
check. Another space cost is that of holding translations: 
Valgrind can store translations of approximately 200000 
basic blocks, occupying about 70MB of storage. This too 
is allocated incrementally. Finally, Memcheck records 
on the order of 50 to 100 bytes of administrative infor- 
mation for each block allocated by malloc/new/new[]. 

As a result of this, programs with large memory foot- 
prints (above about 1.5GB) die from lack of address 
space. Since V-bit storage is usually the largest com- 
ponent of the overhead, we are considering compressed 
representations for V bits. These rely on the observa- 
tion that about 99.95% of all bytes are all-defined or all- 
undefined, and so their definedness state could be sum- 
marised using a single bit. This would be merely a rep- 
resentational change and would not affect Memcheck’s 
ability to track definedness with bit-level precision. 

Of the various costs to the user of using Memcheck, 
for many people the slow-down is the greatest cost. 
Among the survey responders, 9 praised Memcheck’s 
performance, and 32 complained about it. In general, 
we have found that users who have used other, simi- 
lar, memory checkers praise Memcheck’s performance, 
and those who have not used other such tools complain 
about it. However, judging from overall feedback, Mem- 
check’s performance is good enough for the vast majority 
of users. 


3.3. Evidence of usefulness 


It is never easy to convincingly demonstrate in a pa- 
per that a tool such as Memcheck, which is designed 
to find bugs in programs, works well. To truly appre- 
ciate the usefulness of such a tool, one must really use 
it “in anger” on a real system. Nonetheless this section 
provides two pieces of evidence that Memcheck, partic- 
ularly its definedness checking, is effective. The first is a 
case study of using it on OpenOffice; the second is gen- 
eral information about Memcheck’s popularity. 


OpenOffice case study Jens-Heiner Rechtien used 
Memcheck with OpenOffice’, and systematically 
recorded all the error messages that Memcheck issued 
[13]. He ran OpenOffice’s basic “smoke test” (with 


Java disabled), which only exercises a fraction of 
OpenOffice’s code. Memcheck detected 102 problems 
in 26 source files (plus 6 more in system libraries such 
as GNU libc). Table 2 (copied from [13]) gives a 
breakdown: column | numbers the problem category, 
column 2 describes the problem, column 3 gives the 
number of occurrences, and column 4 gives the number 
of distinct source files in which the error occurred. 

Of the 11 categories, five (1, 2, 3, 7 and 10) involve 
undefined values. This accounts for 96 of 102, or 94%, 
of the problems found. 

Rechtien estimates that, regarding the consequences 
of the detected problems, about one third would never 
show up as a program failure for the user, another third 
are bugs which have no consequences yet, but might lead 
to regressions later if code is changed, and the last third 
are plain bugs which might crash the application or lead 
to malfunction anytime. The commits made to fix these 
errors can be seen in the OpenOffice bugs database [11]. 

As for false positives, Rechtien states that when com- 
piling with optimisation, he saw “a few’, but none when 
compiling without optimisation. 

From this example, Memcheck’s usefulness is clear, in 
particular the usefulness of its definedness checking. 


Popularity Another indication of the usefulness of 
Memcheck’s definedness checking is its general popu- 
larity. We have received feedback from at least 300 users 
in more than 30 countries, and so can conservatively es- 
timate its user base is in the thousands. 

A short list of notable projects using Valgrind in- 
cludes: OpenOffice, StarOffice, Mozilla, Opera, KDE, 
GNOME, AbiWord, Evolution, MySQL, PostgreSQL, 
Perl, PHP, Mono, Samba, Nasa Mars Lander software, 
SAS, The GIMP, Ogg Vorbis, Unreal Tournament, and 
Medal of Honour. A longer list is available at the Val- 
grind website [14]. This includes a huge range of soft- 
ware types, almost anything that runs on x86/Linux. 

Our November 2003 survey also found that Mem- 
check is by far the most commonly used of the Val- 
grind tools, accounting for approximately 85% of Val- 
grind use. In comparison, Addrcheck, which is the same 
as Memcheck but without the definedness checking, only 
accounts for 6% of Valgrind use. 


4 Related work 


There are a number of tools that detect various kinds of 
memory errors in programs, particularly memory leaks 
and bounds errors. However, only a small fraction of 
them detect undefined values. This section discusses 
only work that relates directly to Memcheck’s defined- 
ness checking. 
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not initialized local variables 


overlapping buffers in strncpy() 
off by one error 
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not initialized instance data member 


not initialized variable used as in/out parameter in method call 


unchecked return value of system call 

partly initialized struct used in inappropriate ways 

no check for potentially invalidated index 

use of buffer size instead of content size for writing out data 
write not initialized buffer into stream 

feed unterminated buffer into method expecting a C-style string 
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Table 2: Errors found by Memcheck in OpenOffice 


Huang [4] described, very early, the possibility of us- 
ing dynamic analysis to detect variables that are written 
but never read, and reads of undefined variables. How- 
ever, the proposed instrumentation was at the source code 
level rather than the machine code level. 


Kempton and Wichmann [5] discussed the detection of 
undefined value errors in Pascal programs. They suggest 
using one shadow definedness bit per data bit in memory, 
just as Memcheck does. They did not discuss how the 
shadow bits would be propagated. 


Purify [3] is a widely used commercial memory check- 
ing tool that can detect several kinds of memory errors 
including undefined value errors. It adds instrumentation 
to object code at link-time, in order to do checking at 
run-time. It shadows every byte of memory with a two- 
bit value that encodes one of three states: unaddressable, 
writable, and readable. Reads of writable (i.e. allocated 
but undefined) memory bytes may get flagged immedi- 
ately as errors. This is a form of eager checking, as men- 
tioned in Section 2.6. Because the shadowing is at the 
byte-level, it does not feature bit precision. 


Third Degree [18] is a memory checking tool built us- 
ing the ATOM object code instrumentation framework 
[15]. As well as detecting some accesses to unaddress- 
able memory, it uses a crude form of definedness check- 
ing: when a stack or heap location first becomes address- 
able, it is written with a special “canary” value. An error 
is issued if any loads read this canary value. This could 
lead to false positives when undefined values are copied 
around, and there is a small chance that the canary value 
might occur legitimately, although the value is chosen 
carefully to minimise this likelihood. As Third Degree 
only ran on Alphas, it is unfortunately now defunct. 


Insure++ [12] is acommercial memory checking tool. 
It detects various kinds of errors, including undefined 
value errors. It adds instrumentation to the source 
code (C or C++ only) at compile-time, in order to do 
checking at run-time. It has two modes of undefined- 


ness checking: the first is eager, immediately report- 
ing any reads of undefined variables; the second is less 
eager, allowing copies of undefined variables to occur 
without warning (but not other operations). Insure++ 
also comes with Chaperon, a tool for x86/Linux that 
works much like Memcheck—it also uses dynamic bi- 
nary instrumentation—which can detect reads of unini- 
tialised memory. 

The most notable feature of Memcheck compared to 
previous tools is that its definedness checking is much 
more sophisticated, featuring bit-precision, which means 
it can be used reliably with bit-field operations. 


5 Conclusion 


We have described a tool named Memcheck, built with 
the dynamic binary instrumentation framework Valgrind, 
which can detect several kinds of memory errors that 
are common in imperative programs. In particular, we 
described the novel definedness checking that Mem- 
check performs to detect undefined value errors with bit- 
precision. We also considered the costs and benefits 
of using Memcheck, and concluded that it definitely is 
worth using, as shown by the 102 bugs found in OpenOf- 
fice by one user, and more generally by the thousands of 
programmers who use it on a wide range of software. 
Memcheck works well, and is widely used. Our main 
challenge is ensuring that this remains true. Work is in 
progress to develop a new intermediate representation for 
Valgrind, which will provide sufficient description of FP 
and SIMD operations to keep up with the increasing ca- 
pabilities of vectorising compilers. The new intermediate 
representation will also be architecture-neutral, in order 
to provide a solid foundation for ports to architectures 
other than x86, which will help keep Valgrind viable over 
the long-term. A key challenge here is that instrumenta- 
tion should also be architecture-neutral, so that tools do 
not have to be partially or wholly re-written for each new 
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architecture supported. We also are working on ports to 
other operating systems, in order to remove Valgrind’s 
dependence on Linux. This is a significant task, but one 
that is orthogonal to Memcheck’s workings. 

If you are developing programs in C, C++, Fortran or 
Pascal on the x86/Linux platform, you almost certainly 
should be using Memcheck. If you are not, all the bugs 
Memcheck would find will have to be found manually, 
wasting your development time, or not be found at all, 
compromising your code quality. 
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Notes 


! However, it is useful mostly for languages like C, C++ and Fortran, 
which have scant protection against memory errors. 

?Purify 2003a.06.13 Solaris 2 (32-bit, sparc) running on Solaris 2.9. 
Compiler was Sun C 5.5. Optimisation level makes no difference: we 
tried -xO3, -xO5 and no optimisation, with the same result. 

3Use of an undefined address is different from use of a defined but 
invalid address. Memcheck detects both kinds of errors, but only the 
former is the subject of this discussion. 

4Or shadow memory byte, for memory arguments to system calls. 

5A common question from aspiring Valgrind hackers is how to write 
a simple tool which observes procedure entries/exits. From experience 
we know that doing so reliably is extraordinarily difficult. Josef Wei- 
dendorfer’s “Callgrind” tool [19] is the best attempt so far, and it is 
surprisingly complex. 

6For similar reasons, the stack-switch heuristic can also confuse 
Memcheck’s addressability checking. 

70On the 680 branch, which will become OpenOffice 2.0. 
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Abstract 


Deadlock can occur wherever multiple processes interact. Most existing static and dynamic deadlock detection tools 
focus on simple types of deadlock, such as those caused by incorrect ordering of lock acquisitions. In this paper, we 
propose Pulse, a novel operating system mechanism that dynamically detects various types of deadlock in application 
programs. Pulse runs as a system daemon. Periodically, it scans the system for processes that have been blocked for a 
long time (e.g., waiting on I/O events). To determine if these processes are deadlocked, Pulse speculatively executes 
them ahead to discover their dependences. Based on this information, it constructs a general resource graph and de- 
tects deadlock by checking if the graph contains cycles. The ability to look into the future allows Pulse to detect dead- 
locks involving consumable resources, such as synchronization semaphores and pipes, which no existing tools can 
detect. We evaluate Pulse by showing that it can detect deadlocks in the classical dining-philosophers and smokers 
problems. Furthermore, we show that Pulse can detect a well-known deadlock scenario, which is widely referred to as 
a denial-of-service vulnerability, in the Apache web server. Our results show that Pulse can detect all these deadlocks 


within three seconds, and it introduces little performance overhead to normal applications that do not deadlock. 


1 Introduction 


Concurrent programs are difficult to write and debug. 
One common problem is deadlock. Deadlock can occur 
wherever multiple processes (or threads) interact. A set 
of processes is deadlocked if each process is waiting for 
an event that only another process in the set can cause. 
Deadlock is a potential problem in all multithreaded 
programs. Timely detection of deadlock and its cause is 
essential for resolving the error and maintaining forward 
progress. 


To address this problem, researchers have developed 
deadlock detection mechanisms. In practice, however, 
deadlock detection is often not performed in an effective 
manner. The drawbacks of the various existing 
approaches include restrictions on the deadlock-prone 
access patterns that can be handled and lack of informa- 
tion provided on the causes of deadlocks that arise. We 
classify existing approaches based on whether they are 
dynamic or static. 


One common dynamic deadlock detection approach 
is to use timeouts. With timeouts, a process is assumed 
deadlocked after waiting for a shared resource longer 
than a certain amount of time. This approach is simple, 
but inaccurate because it cannot differentiate between 
processes that are deadlocked and processes that simply 
need a long time to acquire a resource. Even when they 
detect deadlock correctly, timeouts provide no informa- 
tion to the developer about why the deadlock occurred. 


An alternative dynamic approach is based on graph 
modelling of process interactions. The “textbook” dead- 
lock detection uses the general resource graph model 
[9], which models the state of a system as a directed 
graph. The nodes in the graph represent processes and 
resources, and the edges represent dependences among 
them. Given a general resource graph, deadlock can be 
detected by checking if the graph possesses certain 
properties (e.g., a cycle or a knot). The general resource 
graph model classifies resources into reusable and con- 
sumable. A reusable resource has a fixed number of 
units; one unit can be assigned to at most one process at 
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a time. A consumable resource has no fixed total num- 
ber of units; when a unit is assigned to a process, it 
ceases to exist. Only a process that is designated as a 
producer of a consumable resource can produce units of 
the resource. 


In practice, deadlock detection often assumes a sim- 
plified resource model: the system contains only reus- 
able resources and there is only a single unit of every 
resource. This model makes deadlock detection simple 
to implement, but at the cost of detecting fewer types of 
deadlock. Under this model, a general resource graph 
takes a much simpler form as a wait-for-graph (WFG). 
The nodes in a WFG represent processes and the edges 
represent dependences between processes—there is an 
edge from node A to node B if process A is waiting for 
process B to release a resource. A cycle in a WFG indi- 
cates a deadlock. Constructing a WFG requires dynami- 
cally tracking the status of the resources. This includes 
tracking the owner of each resource and the processes 
that are waiting for the resource at any time. 


A common disadvantage of all dynamic techniques is 
that their analysis only considers control flow paths 
actually taken. Static deadlock detection (e.g., RacerX 
[5]) does not have this problem because it performs 
analysis on all possible control flow paths. However, 
these methods depend upon programmer specification 
of lock semantics and availability of the entire code 
base. Considering all possible paths also forces static 
tools to face the issue of filtering out potentially large 
amounts of false positives. 


In this paper, we propose Pulse, an operating system 
mechanism that dynamically detects deadlock. Pulse is 
based on the general resource graph model. It uses high- 
level speculative execution [3, 6] to construct depen- 
dency information about processes that are blocked in 
the OS kernel. Throughout this paper, we use the terms 
processes and threads interchangeably to refer to the 
basic units of scheduling. Our goal is to detect a wide 
variety of deadlock situations, including those that can 
and cannot be detected by existing techniques. However, 
our intent is not to replace existing techniques, but to 
increase the types of deadlock that can be detected by 
developers. Pulse is complementary to existing tech- 
niques; when Pulse and the other tools are used together, 
they can provide the best coverage of deadlocks. 


Our implementation of Pulse focuses on detecting 
deadlocks caused by bugs in application programs as 
opposed to bugs in kernel code. We have implemented 
Pulse in Linux kernel version 2.6.8.1. Our results show 
that Pulse can detect deadlock situations in incorrect 
solutions to the classical dining-philosophers and smok- 


ers problems, and a deadlock scenario in the Apache 
web server version 2.0.49. 


Pulse runs as a daemon process and performs dead- 
lock detection within the OS kernel when necessary. 
Pulse can be in one of three modes: nap, monitor, and 
detection. Initially, it is in the nap mode (i.e., the Pulse 
process sleeps in the kernel). Periodically, it awakens 
and enters the monitor mode. In this mode, Pulse checks 
if any process in the system has been asleep for a long 
time (how long is a tunable parameter). If none is found, 
Pulse returns to the nap mode. Otherwise, the sleeping 
processes might be deadlocked, and thus Pulse enters 
the detection mode. In this mode, Pulse identifies the 
events on which these long sleeping processes are wait- 
ing (e.g., a lock being free or a pipe being non-empty). 
To discover how these long sleeping processes depend 
on each other, Pulse forks each of them to create a spec- 
ulative process. A speculative process first modifies its 
state such that it will not block again (e.g., by setting the 
status of the lock on which its parent is blocked to free 
in its own address space), and then executes ahead in its 
parent’s program. To prevent a speculative process from 
changing the state of normal processes, Pulse leverages 
the copy-on-write mechanism in Unix fork and disal- 
lows a speculative process to perform I/O writes [6]. 


During the execution of a speculative process, Pulse 
records all the events it creates (e.g., releasing a lock or 
writing to a pipe). These events are then used to match 
against the events awaited by the sleeping processes. A 
match between processes A and B indicates that if pro- 
cess A were unblocked, it would produce an event that 
unblocks process B. Based on this information, Pulse 
constructs a general resource graph in which the nodes 
denote the sleeping processes and the events on which 
they are waiting, and the edges denote the dependences 
Pulse discovers. Pulse detects deadlock by checking if 
this graph contains cycles. If it detects a cycle, it also 
prints out the entire graph to help programmers identify 
the causes of the deadlock. 


Pulse differs from existing dynamic techniques in that 
it discovers dependency information by looking into the 
future, while existing techniques rely on past informa- 
tion (e.g., who owns a lock and who is waiting for it) to 
derive the dependences. Most existing techniques are 
WFG-based and they commonly restrict themselves to 
only detect deadlocks involving single-unit reusable 
resources such as locks. Fundamental in this resource 
model is the assumption that a busy resource can only 
be freed by the owner that currently holds the resource. 
This assumption makes it possible to discover process 
dependences based on information collected from the 
past, which includes the identities of the owners and 
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Figure 1: Venn diagram for deadlocks detectable by 
WFG-based techniques, static schemes, and Pulse. U 
is the universal set of all deadlocks. The regions 
outside the rectangle represent false positives. 





waiters of each resource. However, consumable 
resources cannot be viewed as held by a process. For 
example, a semaphore used for synchronization (instead 
of mutual exclusion as a lock) may not be viewed as 
being held by a single process—any process can poten- 
tially perform an up operation on the semaphore and 
unblock another waiting process. In contrast, Pulse 
makes no assumption about the resource model. The 
ability to look into the future allows Pulse to directly 
discover what events a process can produce, as opposed 
to reasoning about it based on ownership information. 


The ability to detect deadlocks that involve consum- 
able resources also distinguishes Pulse from existing 
static approaches, such as RacerX [5]. In Figure 1, we 
use a Venn diagram to illustrate the types of deadlock 
that WFG-based techniques, static schemes, and Pulse 
can detect. We draw the set of deadlocks detectable by 
the static schemes larger than the other sets, because 
static schemes detect deadlocks along all possible con- 
trol flow paths, while WFG-based techniques and Pulse 
only detect deadlocks that occur during execution. 
There is one particular type of deadlock that Pulse can- 
not detect while WFG-based techniques and static 
schemes can. This happens when Pulse cannot discover 
all the dependences from running ahead in the program. 
For example, if a sloppy programmer forgets an unlock 
operation that can unblock a waiting process, then Pulse 
will not see this future event and thus will not be able to 
identify a cycle of dependences. 


There are also types of deadlock that Pulse can detect 
but the other approaches cannot. These include dead- 
locks involving consumable resources (e.g., RacerX 
ignores deadlocks with synchronization semaphores) 
and variable aliasing (e.g., different variables may point 
to the same lock, which may not be detectable with 
static analysis). On the other hand, both static detection 
and Pulse can generate false positives, i.e., detect dead- 
locks that do not really exist. Static detection can gener- 
ate more false positives because it cannot completely 


filter out control flow paths that are never taken in real 
execution. However, Pulse does create a unique set of 
false positives that other techniques do not encounter, 
which we discuss in Section 3.5. 


Pulse can be viewed as complementary to the existing 
deadlock detection techniques. If Pulse and the other 
techniques are used together, they can provide the best 
coverage of deadlocks. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
In Section2, we discuss related work. Section 3 
describes how Pulse works and its limitations. We dis- 
cuss how we implement Pulse in Section 4. In Section 5, 
we demonstrate that Pulse can detect deadlock situa- 
tions in the classical dining-philosophers and smokers 
problems, as well as in the Apache web server. Existing 
techniques, including WFG-based schemes and RacerX, 
can only detect deadlock in the dining-philosophers 
problem, but cannot detect the other two deadlock situa- 
tions. Finally, we conclude in Section 6. 


2 Related Work 


In this section, we provide more details about related 
work on dynamic and static deadlock detection and OS- 
level speculative execution. 


Dynamic deadlock detection. Most dynamic schemes 
detect simple deadlocks that involve only lock-like re- 
sources. By tracking every acquire and release of the 
shared resources, these schemes can discover cyclic de- 
pendences among the processes. There is a large body of 
research on deadlock detection in distributed systems 
(see a survey by Singhal [11]). Some software systems 
also provide dynamic deadlock detection functionalities. 
For example, the Windows Driver Verifier and Java 
HotSpot VM both can track the use of locks and detect 
cyclic lock dependences. Database systems, such as 
Berkeley DB, MySQL, Oracle, and PostgreSQL, use 
timeouts and WFGs to detect deadlock. The Linux ker- 
nel can perform simple deadlock detection whenever the 
fcnt1 system call is invoked. Havelund [8] describes a 
dynamic deadlock detection mechanism as an extension 
to NASA’s Java PathFinder 2 model checking system 
[13]. This mechanism records lock operations executed 
by each Java thread and performs post-mortem analysis 
to detect potential deadlocks. Different from all these 
mechanisms, Pulse does not assume only lock-like re- 
sources and can detect more general forms of deadlock. 


Static deadlock detection. Model checking is a formal 
verification technique that searches in a program’s state 
space for possible errors, including deadlock. Example 
model checking systems include Bandera [4], VeriSoft 
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[7], SPIN [10], and Java PathFinder [13]. However, 
model checking large, complex software systems is still 
impractical due to the state explosion problem. 


Microsoft suggests modelling multithreaded Win32 
applications as Petri Nets and using their DLDETECT 
tool to statically analyze programs for potential dead- 
lock [1]. Sun Solaris provides the Crash Analysis Tool 
(CAT) that helps users statically analyze system crash 
dumps to identify simple lock-induced deadlocks. Simi- 
larly, Linux supports the Non-Maskable Interrupt (NMI) 
watchdog, which periodically prints out system infor- 
mation that can help statically identify deadlock. 


Recently, Engler et al. [5] proposed RacerX, a static 
tool for checking data races and deadlocks in large soft- 
ware systems. RacerX annotates source code of the sys- 
tem being checked, constructs the whole-system control 
flow graph, and searches within the graph for possible 
deadlocks. An important part of RacerX is to rank the 
detected deadlocks in terms of how likely they are to 
occur and filter out inaccurate deadlock warnings. Rac- 
erX can only detect deadlocks involving lock-like 
resources. In contrast, Pulse can detect more complex 
deadlocks involving consumable resources. 


Speculative execution. Chang and Gibson [3] pro- 
posed a design for automatically transforming applica- 
tions to perform speculative execution and issue hints 
for their future I/O read accesses. Fraser and Chang [6] 
improved this design by leveraging existing OS features 
to perform speculative execution. To ensure safety, they 
sever the ordinary relationships between speculative 
processes and their parents, and disallow speculative 
processes to execute potentially unsafe system calls. 
Pulse employs similar techniques to ensure safety. 


3 Deadlock Detection with Pulse 


In this section, we present an overview of Pulse 
(Section 3.1) and then describe its design in detail 
(Section 3.2—Section 3.4). Finally, we discuss how Pulse 
can be extended and its current limitations (Section 3.5). 
Section 4 presents our Linux implementation of Pulse. 


3.1 Overview 


Pulse exploits the observation that if a set of processes is 
deadlocked, the processes often sleep within the OS ker- 
nel, each waiting for events that can only be produced 
by another process in the set. Thus, when Pulse sees a 
set of processes blocked for a long time, it considers that 
a deadlock might have occurred. 
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Figure 2: Pulse state transition diagram. 
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Figure 3: A circular lock example. 


Pulse runs as a daemon process that can be in one of 
three modes: nap, monitor, and detection. Figure 2 is a 
state diagram that shows how Pulse transitions between 
these modes. For most of the time, Pulse is in the nap 
mode in which it sleeps in the OS kernel. Periodically, it 
awakens and enters the monitor mode to check if any 
process in the system has been asleep for a threshold 
amount of time, where the threshold value is a tunable 
parameter (e.g., five minutes). If no such processes are 
found, Pulse returns to the nap mode, thus incurring low 
overhead. Otherwise, Pulse enters the detection mode 
and performs deadlock detection for these sleeping pro- 
cesses. We show in Section 5.4 that a threshold as low as 
one minute introduces negligible performance overhead. 
However, if the threshold is too large, Pulse may miss 
certain deadlocks that can be broken by mechanisms 
such as timeouts, as we explain in Section 3.5. 


Pulse uses the general resource graph model [9] to 
detect deadlock. To illustrate the idea, we use the code 
in Figure 3 as a running example. Suppose that the two 
processes execute their second lock statements simul- 
taneously. Thus process P, blocks on lock B and process 
P» blocks on lock A, and they deadlock. When Pulse 
detects that processes P, and P> have been asleep longer 
than the threshold, it enters the detection mode. 


In the detection mode, Pulse identifies the events on 
which the sleeping processes are waiting (Section 3.2). 
In our example, process P, is waiting for lock B to be 
free and process P> is waiting for lock A to be free. For 
each sleeping process, Pulse constructs a process node 
in a general resource graph. For each event it identifies, 
Pulse constructs an event node. We use the term event 
node instead of resource node [9] to emphasize that a 
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Process P; Event: B is free 


request edge 







producer edge producer edge 











request edge 





Event: A is free Process P, 


Figure 4: Resource graph for the circular lock example. 


process often waits for an event involving a resource 
(e.g., a lock being free), as opposed to the resource itself 
(e.g., the lock). Pulse also constructs a request edge, 
directed from a process node to an event node, if the 
process is waiting for that event. 


To discover dependences between the sleeping pro- 
cesses, Pulse uses speculative execution. For each sleep- 
ing process, Pulse forks a speculative process that 
executes ahead in its parent’s program. Speculative exe- 
cution allows Pulse to discover the events that a blocked 
process would produce if it were not blocked. In our 
example, Pulse discovers that process P; would unlock 
A and process P, would unlock B, if they were not 
blocked. Thus Pulse constructs a producer edge, 
directed from the event that process P, creates, i.e., lock 
A becoming free, to process P,. Similarly, Pulse con- 
structs a producer edge from the event node that P, cre- 
ates, 1.e., lock B being free, to process P). 


Figure 4 shows the graph that Pulse finally obtains. 
We use squares to denote process nodes and circles to 
denote event nodes. Since this graph contains a cycle, 
Pulse outputs that deadlock exists. It also outputs the 
entire graph to help developers debug the deadlock. 


The general resource graph model allows us to detect 
whether a deadlock exists, and if so, which processes 
are involved in the deadlock and why they are dead- 
locked. To construct a general resource graph, our 
design needs to address the following questions: 


1. How do we construct nodes in the graph? In other 
words, how do we identify the processes and events 
involved in a potential deadlock? (Section 3.2) 


2. How do we construct edges in the graph? That is, how 
do we identify the dependences among the processes 
and events? (Section 3.3) 


In the rest of this section, we describe how our design 
addresses these questions in detail. 


3.2 Constructing nodes 


When Pulse enters the detection mode, it has already 
identified a set of processes that have been asleep for a 
long time. These processes are potentially deadlocked; 
thus, they constitute the process nodes in the general re- 
source graph. 


The events on which these processes are blocked con- 
stitute the event nodes in the graph. To identify the 
events for which a sleeping process is waiting, Pulse 
requires all blocking system calls to be modified. Within 
these calls, we add new code to record the events for 
which the caller process is waiting. Pulse characterizes 
an event by a (resource, condition) pair. The resource 
field identifies the resource on which the process is 
blocked (e.g., a lock or a pipe). The condition field 
describes the condition about the resource for which the 
process is waiting (e.g., the lock being free, or the pipe 
being non-empty). 


3.3. Constructing edges 


Pulse models all resources as consumable resources. 
This resource model enables Pulse to detect deadlocks 
involving more than just single-unit reusable resources. 
However, it also causes Pulse to generate certain false 
positives, as we will see in Section 3.5. 


There are two sets of edges that Pulse needs to con- 
struct in a graph: request edges and producer edges. The 
request edges can be constructed at the same time when 
Pulse constructs the event nodes. As discussed in 
Section 3.2, when Pulse identifies a sleeping process 
and its awaited events, it can construct a request edge 
from the process to each event for which it is waiting. 


To construct the producer edges, Pulse uses specula- 
tive execution. For each sleeping process, Pulse forks a 
copy of the process, called a speculative process. The 
speculative process first creates the events awaited by its 
parent process, if this does not affect any other process. 
For example, if the parent is blocked on a busy lock, 
then the speculative process can set the lock variable 
(often a user-space memory location) to free within its 
own address space, not affecting any other process. On 
the other hand, if the parent has been waiting for an I/O, 
the speculative process is not allowed to create the 
awaited event because it could affect the state of other 
processes. Regardless of whether the events are created 
or not, the goal of Pulse here is to enable the speculative 
process to unblock and thus run ahead in its program. 
The next step for the speculative process is to return 
from the system call that caused its parent to sleep, pre- 
tending the call was successful, and then to resume its 
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parent’s user-level code after the blocking system call, 
all within the speculative process’s own context (i.e., the 
parent is unchanged and it continues to sleep). 


The execution of a speculative process should be safe, 
1.e., it should not modify the state of any other process. 
The Unix fork mechanism implements copy-on-write, 
which naturally protects a speculative process from 
modifying the user-space memory state of its parent 
(and other processes). Some systems support forking a 
process (or thread) that shares the same address space 
with the parent. Pulse should avoid using fork in such a 
way and it should always invoke fork with copy-on- 
write enabled. Similar to Fraser and Chang [6], we do 
not allow a speculative process to write to the file sys- 
tem (thus no I/O writes) or deliver a signal to any other 
process. In Section 4, we discuss in detail the extra mea- 
sures that our implementation takes to ensure the safety 
of the kernel state. These safety measures, however, may 
cause Pulse to produce false positives and/or false nega- 
tives of deadlock, as we explain next. 


During the execution of a speculative process, Pulse 
records all the events produced by the process that could 
potentially unblock other processes. This requires modi- 
fying the system calls that counterpart the blocking sys- 
tem calls. For example, a write system call can block 
when trying to write to a full pipe (i.e., the pipe buffer is 
full), and can be unblocked only if a process reads data 
from the pipe. Thus, a pipe read system call counterparts 
a blocking pipe write system call. We modify all system 
calls that can unblock a process such that, if called by a 
speculative process, they record the resources being 
manipulated and the conditions being produced by the 
speculative process. As for the pipe example, the modi- 
fied read system call would record a unique resource 
identifier for the pipe and some indicator representing 
that the pipe is being read. For each speculative process, 
Pulse maintains an event buffer that records the events 
the process produces during its execution. A speculative 
process adds an event to its event buffer only if the event 
is not already in the buffer. If the buffer is full, the pro- 
cess ignores the event (1.e., does not add it to the buffer). 
As we see in Section 5, a buffer of ten events is suffi- 
cient for all of our experiments. 


A speculative process terminates if one of the follow- 
ing conditions is true: 
1. It exits normally. 
2. Its event buffer is full. 


3. T seconds have passed since the creation of the specu- 
lative process, where T is adjustable by the user. 


After all the speculative processes terminate, Pulse 
matches their produced events against the events 
awaited by the sleeping (parent) processes. If the specu- 
lative version of process A produces an event that pro- 
cess B is waiting for, then Pulse constructs a producer 
edge from this event to process A. A speculative process 
could produce events that are not awaited by any sleep- 
ing process. We do not include these events in the graph, 
because this reduces the graph size and does not affect 
the correctness of deadlock detection. 


3.4 Putting it all together 


The nodes and edges that Pulse constructs collectively 
form a general resource graph. If the graph contains cy- 
cles, Pulse outputs that a deadlock exists. To facilitate 
debugging, Pulse also prints out the entire resource 
graph. It is also possible to perform symbol table look- 
ups such that the application programmer can map the 
graph to specific points in the code. Based on all this in- 
formation and knowledge of the applications, the pro- 
grammer could easily verify whether a deadlock indeed 
exists, and, if so, identify its cause. 


Pulse requires OS kernel support (e.g., for speculative 
execution). Compared to user-space solutions, Pulse 
provides a general solution for all applications, thus 
freeing programmers from the burden of designing 
deadlock detection for each individual application. On 
the other hand, for applications that already have some 
deadlock detection built-in, they can use Pulse together 
with their own mechanisms to obtain the best coverage 
of deadlock. 


3.5 Discussion 


In this section, we first briefly describe our design plans 
for handling deadlocks involving spinning processes 
and deadlocks due to kernel bugs, but we leave a full 
evaluation of these designs as future work. We then dis- 
cuss in detail the limitations of Pulse. 


Spin deadlocks. A process can wait for synchroniza- 
tion events via spinning (a.k.a., busy-waiting). Although 
most commercial software puts a waiting process to 
sleep (possibly after spinning for a short period), spin- 
ning can be prevalent in scientific applications. To detect 
deadlocks involving spinning processes, we need to 
dynamically identify the spinning processes and the 
events for which they are waiting. We can achieve this 
by instrumenting synchronization libraries. After this 
information is obtained, Pulse can detect deadlock in the 
same way as it does for sleeping processes. 
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Kernel deadlocks. Applying Pulse to detect deadlocks 
due to kernel bugs is difficult, because allowing pro- 
cesses to speculatively execute within the kernel can 
cause unwanted changes to kernel structures and even 
crash the system. However, with the help of virtual ma- 
chine technologies, such as VMware [2] or Xen [14], we 
could perform speculative execution on different virtual 
machines, making Pulse possibly applicable to detecting 
kernel deadlocks. 


Limitations of Pulse. Pulse can output false positives, 
1.e., deadlocks that do not actually exist. There are three 
reasons why false positives can occur. First, because the 
execution of a speculative process must be safe, it can- 
not perform potentially unsafe operations, such as writ- 
ing to a file. This could cause a speculative process to 
execute unrealistic program paths, making Pulse obtain 
incorrect dependences. Such false positives also exist in 
static detection tools because they often cannot identify 
unrealistic program paths statically. 


Second, as we discussed in Section 3.3, Pulse models 
all resources as consumable resources. Thus it could 
construct more than one producer edge for resources 
(e.g., locks) that can be held and freed by only a single 
owner. The extra edges could cause Pulse to detect 
cycles that do not actually exist. Such false positives 
cannot occur in existing static and dynamic detection 
tools because they model only reusable resources. 


Third, for systems with resources more complex than 
single-unit reusable resources, a cycle in a general 
resource graph is only a necessary, but not sufficient 
condition for deadlock [9]. For example, Pulse may 
detect a cycle when multiple processes block on a set of 
synchronization semaphores. However, a new process 
may later enter the system and perform an up operation 
on one of the semaphores, thus breaking the “deadlock”. 
Such false positives are unique for Pulse; all the existing 
approaches do not consider resources more complex 
than single-unit reusable resources and thus do not have 
such false positives. 


There are two types of deadlock that Pulse cannot 
detect (1.e., false negatives). First, some applications 
employ a timeout mechanism on operations that take too 
much time. For example, as we will see in Section 5, 
Pulse can detect a deadlock scenario due to cyclic pipe 
access dependences in the Apache web server. However, 
Apache can abort the pipe operations after they take 
longer than five minutes. The timeout effectively breaks 
the deadlock, although it also silently fails the client’s 
request without providing any information about what 
has happened. Pulse could miss such deadlocks if its 
threshold value for entering the monitor mode is too 
large. However, such false negatives can be avoided by 


adjusting the threshold, possibly at the cost of impacting 
application performance. 


The second type of false negative is due to Pulse’s 
reliance on the future events it discovers. Pulse is able to 
detect deadlock because it can discover the future events 
that the sleeping processes could produce if awakened. 
However, if such events are unavailable, Pulse will not 
detect the deadlock. There are four scenarios in which 
the future events can be unavailable. 


1. Such events do not exist in the application program. 
For example, the programmer forgets the unlock 
statements in the code in Figure 3. 

2. Speculative processes do not run long enough to dis- 
cover the events. 

3. The event buffers fill up before speculative processes 
see the relevant events. 

4. Speculative processes may execute unrealistic pro- 
gram paths that do not manifest the relevant events. 


The first scenario is a fundamental limitation of Pulse. 
However, the second and third scenarios are not funda- 
mental limitations; they can be avoided by increasing 
the run time and event buffer sizes of speculative pro- 
cesses. The reason for the fourth scenario is that Pulse 
does not allow speculative processes to execute poten- 
tially unsafe system calls. This scenario may be consid- 
ered as a fundamental limitation of Pulse, if our 
implementation chooses to run speculative processes on 
the same operating system on which the normal pro- 
cesses run (which is what we do in this paper). However, 
we may avoid some cases of this scenario if each specu- 
lative process can run on a different operating system, 
e.g., using VMware [2] or Xen [14]. 


4 Implementation 


In this section, we discuss how we implement the design 
described in the previous section. We implement Pulse 
by modifying Linux kernel version 2.6.8.1. We add a 
new system call that allows Pulse to be invoked from the 
user level. 


4.1 Constructing process nodes 


To construct the process nodes, Pulse needs to identify 
long sleeping processes. We add a flag, was_asleep, 
to each process’s task_struct, which is set to false 
when the process is created. When Pulse enters the mon- 
itor mode, it scans the system for processes that satisfy 
the following three conditions: 


¢ The process is asleep. 
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¢ The process was put to sleep by one of our modified 
system calls (see Section 4.2). 

¢ The process’s was_asleep flag is true, which indi- 
cates that the process was asleep when Pulse checked 
it last time. 


If a process satisfies the first two conditions, but not the 
last one, Pulse sets the process’s was_asleep flag to 
true. This flag is reset to false when the Linux scheduler 
switches this process to run, 1.e., when it is awakened. 
For each process that satisfies all the three conditions, 
Pulse constructs a process node for it. 


Some system daemon processes (e.g., automount) 
sleep in the kernel for a long time. If they satisfy the 
above conditions, Pulse will construct process nodes for 
them. Alternatively, we could implement a mechanism 
to disable the construction of nodes for these processes, 
if the user of Pulse (e.g., a system administrator) 
believes that these processes do not deadlock. 


4.2 Constructing event nodes 


To identify the events for which a sleeping process is 
waiting, we need to modify all system calls that can 
block. For the purposes of this paper, we have modified 
only three blocking system calls: futex, write, and 
poll. In each call, before putting the caller to sleep, we 
add code to construct the following two lists and store 
them in a structure pointed to by the caller process. 


« A resource list, (resource,, resourcey, ...), where 
resource; is an integer that uniquely identifies a 
resource being manipulated by the system call. 

* Acondition list, (<<op,, val;>, <op , val>, ...), where 
the pair <op,, val;> encodes the condition about 
resource; that can unblock the caller process. 


The futex and write system calls involve only one 
resource and thus their resource and condition lists con- 
sist of only one element. The poll system call, how- 
ever, can operate on multiple file descriptors. Thus it 
may record more than one resource and condition. We 
now describe how we modify these three system calls. 


Futex. Futex stands for fast user-space mutex. The fu- 
tex system call is the basis of various synchronization 
primitives in the Native POSIX Thread Library (NPTL), 
which has been integrated in the recent versions of 
glibc. For the purposes of demonstrating Pulse, we con- 
sider NPTL’s mutex and semaphore primitives in glibc 
2.3.2. A thread acquiring a busy mutex or semaphore 
blocks via the fut ex system call. Each NPTL mutex or 
semaphore corresponds to a user-space memory ad- 
dress, which is passed to futex as an argument. Thus, 
in futex (before the caller is about to sleep), we add 


code to record this memory address, which uniquely 
identifies the resource on which the caller thread is 
blocked. The condition to unblock the caller, however, 
depends on the context in which the futex system call 
is invoked, and thus requires modifications to the NPTL 
library. Note that the applications using the library do 
not need to be modified. 


For the NPTL function that acquires a mutex lock, 
(pthread_mutex_lock), we pass <equal-to, 0> as 
two extra arguments to the futex system call. They 
signify that the condition to unblock the caller thread is 
when the mutex value is zero (1.e., the mutex is free). 


For the NPTL function that does a semaphore down 
operation (sem_wait), we modify it to pass <greater- 
than, 0> as two extra arguments to the futex system 
call. They signify that the condition to unblock the caller 
is when the semaphore value is greater than zero. 


Write. Linux’s write system call is a generic inter- 
face to a wide range of file systems. Our implementation 
currently considers only writes to pipes, which is imple- 
mented in the pipe_writev function. For a blocking 
pipe write, the caller process blocks if the pipe buffer is 
full. We add code in function pipe_writev (before 
the caller is about to sleep) to record the address of the 
pipe’s inode structure, which uniquely identifies the pipe 
resource. The condition under which the caller unblocks 
is when another process reads data from the pipe. We 
use the pair <and, POLLOUT | POLLWRNORM+> to 
encode this condition. The fields POLLOUT and POLL- 
WRNOR\M are kernel-defined bit masks, denoting that 
writing now becomes unblocked. As we will see in 
Section 4.3, we also record similar bit masks in system 
calls that can unblock the write to denote the events pro- 
duced by those calls. The and operator here helps match 
the blocked process with the process that can potentially 
unblock it: if the logical and of POLLOUT | POLL- 
WRNORM and the bit mask produced by another pro- 
cess is true, then that process can unblock this process. 


Poll. The poll system call takes a list of file descrip- 
tors and events as arguments. If none of the events has 
occurred for any of the file descriptors, the caller blocks, 
waiting for one of these events to occur. The events are 
represented by bit masks, similar to the ones we dis- 
cussed above. We add code in the pol1 system call (be- 
fore the caller is about to sleep) to construct a resource 
list. Each resource is a file descriptor, denoted by the ad- 
dress of its inode structure. We also record a condition 
list. Each condition is denoted by a <op, val> pair, 
where op equals and, similar to what we do for pipe 
writes. The val field is simply the event bit mask that the 
caller passed to the po11 system call. 
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Based on the information recorded by the modified 
system calls, Pulse can identify what events a sleeping 
process is waiting for and create the event nodes for 
them. The three modified system calls allow us to dem- 
onstrate the ability of Pulse in this paper. In general, the 
same approach can be applied to modify other blocking 
system calls. 


4.3 Constructing edges 


As we discussed in Section 3.3, Pulse can construct re- 
quest edges at the same time when it constructs the pro- 
cess and event nodes. Thus, in this section, we focus on 
constructing producer edges via speculative execution. 
We explain our implementation by following the flow of 
speculative execution in time. 


Creating speculative processes. After Pulse identifies 
the long sleeping processes, it forks a speculative pro- 
cess for each of them. The Unix fork mechanism allows 
a speculative process to run in its own address space, not 
affecting the state of its parent. The difficulty, however, 
is that the existing fork implementation assumes its 
caller process to be the same as the one to be forked. 
What we need, instead, is a function that can fork an ar- 
bitrary given process. Our first attempt was to write such 
a function by modifying Linux’s existing do_fork 
function such that it took one more argument: a 
task_struct pointer to the process to be forked. 
Soon we found that this approach would require us to 
rewrite many existing kernel functions. First, they all 
needed to take this one extra argument. Second, they all 
needed to be modified to operate on data structures of 
the specified process instead of those of the caller pro- 
cess. To avoid this tedious work, we designed an in-ker- 
nel fork mechanism that allows us to use the existing 
do_fork function with only slight modifications. 


Figure 5 illustrates our in-kernel fork design. To fork 
process P, Pulse first switches P in (thus switching itself 
out), but to a predefined function. Within this function, 
Process P calls do_fork to create a copy of itself, P’. 
Finally, it switches the Pulse process back in, which 
then resumes execution from where it was left off. Simi- 
lar to ordinary processes, the speculative process P’ par- 
ticipates in Linux’s normal scheduling. 


To implement this design, we wrote a simple context 
switch function, similar to Linux’s context switch func- 
tion. To fork a process P, Pulse calls our context switch 
function, which switches process P in by saving the 
memory and register state of the Pulse process and load- 
ing the state of process P. With a normal context switch, 
process P would then resume its execution from the 
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Figure 5: Illustration of in-kernel fork. 


point where it was suspended previously. However, in 
our context switch function, we force it to enter an 
in_kernel_fork function that we added to the ker- 
nel. Within this function, process P calls do_fork to 
create a speculative process P’. It then calls our context 
switch function to switch the Pulse process in and 
switch itself out such that it goes back to sleep again. 


Certain fields, such as the instruction and stack point- 
ers, inthe task_struct of process P may be changed 
by the do_fork call. Thus, after being switched back 
in, Pulse restores these fields. Our goal is to ensure that 
the parent process stays exactly the same before and 
after the creation of a speculative (child) process. Thus, 
we modify do_fork such that it does not link a specu- 
lative process to the children list of its parent. The spec- 
ulative process does keep a pointer back to its parent, 
because it needs to know to which sleeping process it 
corresponds. To allow the speculative process to exit 
independently of its parent, we reset its parent to be the 
init process in the do_exit function. In do_fork, we 
also initialize the speculative process such that it does 
not send any signal to its parent when it exits. As such, 
the speculative process is completely independent of its 
parent and does not affect the parent in any way. 


Starting speculative processes. After a speculative 
process is created, it participates in normal process 
scheduling. The normal fork semantics would make the 
speculative process resume the code in which the parent 
was suspended. Thus, the speculative process would re- 
sume the system call that blocked the parent process 
previously. However, allowing the speculative process to 
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execute in the kernel freely may cause changes to im- 
portant kernel structures (e.g., the semaphore protecting 
a pipe’s inode). Such changes should never occur be- 
cause they could affect the normal execution of other 
processes, violating the safety property. To solve this 
problem, we force all speculative processes to execute a 
common function, ret_from_spec_fork, when 
they are scheduled to run the first time after creation. 
This is achieved by setting the initial program counter 
(EIP) value of each speculative process to be the address 
of this common function when the process is created. 


In ret_from_spec_fork, a speculative process 
first creates the event awaited by its parent as follows. 
The speculative process checks what events its parent is 
waiting for by looking up the resource and condition 
lists maintained for the parent. For example, if the par- 
ent is blocked in a futex system call, then it must be 
waiting for the data at a user-space address (resource) to 
become equal to or greater than (op) a certain value 
(val). If op is equal-to, the speculative process writes val 
to the address identified by resource within its own 
address space. If op is greater-than, it writes val + 1 to 
that address. In fact, for the latter case, any value greater 
than val would be fine since the parent is not waiting for 
a specific value. However, it is possible that different 
values may have different meanings. For example, a 
semaphore’s value often represents how many processes 
are allowed to enter a critical section simultaneously. 
Thus, our choice of setting the value to val + | is only 
heuristic; the parent process may indeed expect a differ- 
ent value at the given address, although it did not explic- 
itly say so when it invoked the futex system call. 


If the parent process is blocked in a pipe write or 
poll system call, the speculative process is not allowed 
to create the events awaited by the parent. This is 
because creating the events requires doing I/O on a pipe, 
which can affect normal processes that access the pipe. 


Regardless of whether the events are created or not, 
the ret_from_spec_fork function then forces the 
speculative process to exit the system call in which its 
parent is blocked. This is done by jumping to Linux’s 
syscall_exit routine and returning the value that 
represents success for the corresponding system call. 
Thus, after returning to the user-level code, the applica- 
tion program will have the illusion that the blocking sys- 
tem call has returned successfully. The speculative 
process then runs ahead in the program. 


Recording events. During execution, a speculative pro- 
cess records all of the events that can awaken a sleeping 
process. Since our implementation considers only three 
blocking system calls, we only modify the counterpart 
system calls of these three calls. Similar to recording 


events for which a sleeping process waits, we record the 
events that a speculative process produces as resource 
and condition lists too. For the system calls we modify, 
these lists happen to both have only one element. 


A process blocked in the futex system call can 
unblock only if another process calls futex with a 
FUTEX_WAKE argument. Thus the fut ex system call 
is the counterpart of itself. We add code in futex such 
that, when called by a speculative process to perform a 
wakeup, it records this event. We modify the corre- 
sponding NPTL library functions, such as mutex unlock 
(pthread_mutex_unlock) and semaphore up 
(sem_post), such that they pass the necessary infor- 
mation to allow futex to fill in the values for the 
resource, op, and val fields, which characterize the 
wakeup event produced by the speculative process. For 
example, if the speculative process invokes fut ex from 
pthread_mutex_unlock, it records that this pro- 
cess is producing an event, that is, the memory location 
of the mutex (resource) now obtains a new value (val). 
The op field is set to be the same as what is used for the 
counterpart system call (in this case, equal-to). 


A process blocked in a pipe write system call can be 
unblocked if another process reads the pipe. Thus we 
add code in the read system call to record the read 
event. When called by a speculative process to read a 
pipe, the read system call records resource to be the 
address of the pipe’s inode structure, op to be the same 
as what is used for the corresponding blocking pipe 
write call, ie., and, and val to be POLLOUT | POLL- 
WRNORM, which are exactly the bit masks for which 
the blocking write call is waiting. 


For the pol11 system call, we modify two counterpart 
system calls: write and writev. For both of them, 
we record resource to be the address of the pipe’s inode 
structure, op to be and, and val to be POLLIN | POLL- 
RDNORM, which are kernel-defined macros represent- 
ing that the pipe has data available to read. 


To ensure safety, all of these system calls return 
immediately with a success code after they record the 
produced events. Thus, a speculative process calling 
these system calls does not really perform the wakeup 
and read/write operations that these calls normally do. 
Similar to Fraser and Chang [6], we modify all poten- 
tially unsafe system calls such that a speculative process 
returns immediately when entering these calls. In this 
way, any state change made by a speculative process is 
contained within itself, not affecting any other process. 


Constructing producer edges. A speculative process 
terminates according to the conditions in Section 3.3. 
We limit the lifetime of a speculative process to be less 
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than one second. After all speculative processes termi- 
nate, Pulse matches their produced events against those 
awaited by the sleeping processes. If two events have the 
same resource and op values, then Pulse applies the op- 
eration represented by op on the val fields of the two 
events. For example, if op is and, then Pulse does a logi- 
cal and on the two val fields. A result of true indicates 
that the speculative process produces an event for which 
the sleeping process is waiting. Thus Pulse constructs a 
producer edge from the node that represents the event to 
the node that represents the parent process of the specu- 
lative process. 


4.4 Summary 


The major components of our implementation are the 
in-kernel fork and modification of the blocking system 
calls and their counterpart calls. The in-kernel fork im- 
plementation is the most involved part in our coding; 
however, our code is small and highly efficient, consist- 
ing of only 94 lines of C code, 47 lines of inline assem- 
bly, and 7 lines of assembly. Modifying the system calls 
is easy since it simply involves identifying the corre- 
sponding resources and conditions, and recording them 
in a per-process structure (~160 bytes). For this paper, 
we have modified only three blocking system calls and 
their counterpart calls. The same methodology, however, 
can be easily applied to modify other system calls. 


5 Evaluation 


We apply Pulse against deadlocked solutions to the clas- 
sical dining-philosophers and smokers problems, and a 
well-known deadlock scenario in the Apache web server 
version 2.0.49. This section describes how Pulse works 
for these different deadlock cases and evaluates its over- 
head. The evaluation is performed on an IBM xSeries 
445 eServer with eight Intel Xeon 2.8 GHz processors 
and 32 GB memory. We configure Pulse to transition 
from nap mode to monitor mode with a default value of 
every five minutes, unless otherwise mentioned. We set 
the event buffers of speculative processes to store at 
most ten events, and every speculative process exists in 
the system for at most one second. Our results show that 
Pulse can detect deadlocks caused by incorrect ordering 
of lock acquisitions, as well as deadlocks involving syn- 
chronization semaphores and pipes, which, to the best of 
our knowledge, no existing tools can detect. Further- 
more, Pulse generates no false positives and negatives of 
deadlock throughout our experiments. 





while (1) { 
thinkQ; 
lock(fork[i]); // take left fork 
lock(fork[(i + 1) % 5]; // take right fork 
eat(); 
unlock(fork[i]); // put left fork 
unlock(fork[(i + 1) % 5]); // put right fork 
} 








Figure 6: The code of philosopher i. 


5.1 The dining-philosophers problem 


Figure 6 shows one incorrect solution to the dining-phi- 
losophers problem. We implement the locks as NPTL 
mutexes. The lock routine is implemented using the 
pthread_mutex_lock function and unlock using 
pthread_mutex_unlock. In Figure 6, suppose that 
all five philosophers take their left forks simultaneously. 
Then they will all block on their right forks, and there 
will be a deadlock. We choose this problem as an exam- 
ple of deadlock caused by incorrect use of mutual exclu- 
sion locks. All existing dynamic and static tools target 
this type of deadlock. 


When Pulse enters the detection mode, it identifies 
that each philosopher process is waiting for an address 
(corresponding to its right fork) to contain a value zero 
(corresponding to the release of the right fork). It then 
forks a speculative process for each philosopher. The 
speculative processes first unlock their right forks within 
their own address spaces, and then execute ahead. Dur- 
ing execution, they discover that they produce the 
unlock events that could unblock their left neighbors. 
Finally, Pulse constructs the resource graph shown in 
Figure 7. This graph contains a cycle, indicating the 
existence of a deadlock. 


5.2. The smokers problem 


The smokers problem is a classic example of using 
semaphores for synchronization, instead of mutual ex- 
clusion. The static deadlock detection tool RacerX [5] 
specifically ignores checking deadlocks involving such 
semaphores. With speculative execution, Pulse is able to 
detect such deadlocks. 


Figure 8 shows a solution to the smokers problem that 
can deadlock. The processes share four binary sema- 
phores: tobacco, paper, matches, and order. The sema- 
phores are implemented using the NPTL library. A P 
operation is implemented using the sem_wait func- 
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Figure 7: 
philosophers problem. The hex numbers are virtual 
addresses corresponding to the locks. 


Resource graph for the dining- 





smoker 1 smoker 2 smoker 3 
while (1) { while (1) { while (1) { 
P(tobacco) P(paper) // block P(matches) 
P(paper) // block P(matches) P(tobacco) // block 
V(order) V(order) V(order) 
} } 
agent 
while (1) { 
P(order) // block 
V(one of tobacco, paper, matches at random) 
V(one of the three at random but not above) 
} 











Figure 8: A deadlocked solution to the smokers problem. 


tion, and V is implemented using sem_post. In 
Figure 8, suppose that the agent releases tobacco and 
matches, smoker | grabs the tobacco, and smoker 3 
grabs the matches. Then smoker 1 will block in 
P(paper), waiting for the address corresponding to paper 
to have a value greater than zero. Similarly, smoker 2 
will block in P(paper), smoker 3 in P(tobacco), and the 
agent in P(order). Thus all processes will deadlock. 


By speculatively unblocking smoker 1, Pulse 
observes an event corresponding to V(order), which 
matches the event awaited by the agent. Thus Pulse con- 
structs a producer edge from an event node representing 
V(order) to smoker 1’s node. Then the speculative pro- 
cess executes P(tobacco) again. Tobacco is not available 
any more, so this speculative process blocks again. For 
smoker 2, after the speculative process is unblocked 
from P(paper), it blocks immediately in P(matches), and 
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Figure 9: Resource graph for the smoker's 
problem. The hex numbers are virtual addresses 
corresponding to the semaphores. 
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thus it does not produce any event that could unblock 
another process. So the process node of smoker 2 has no 
incoming producer edges. Smoker 3 executes similarly 
to smoker 1. 


Suppose that after the agent is speculatively 
unblocked, it executes V(tobacco) and V(paper). Then 
Pulse will discover producer edges from both the event 
nodes, corresponding to V(tobacco) and V(paper), to the 
agent. Figure 9 shows the final graph we obtain. This 
graph contains two cycles, agent > V(order) > smoker 
1 — V(paper) — agent, and agent > V(order) > 
smoker 3 + V(tobacco) — agent, indicating the exist- 
ence of deadlock. 


5.3. Apache web server deadlock 


We have reproduced a well-known deadlock situation in 
Apache 2.0.49 with the prefork Multi-Processing Mod- 
ule (MPM). A full description of this bug (number 
22030) can be found in the Apache bug database 
(http://nagoya.apache.org/bugzilla/). This bug is widely 
referred to as the Apache oversized stderr buffer denial- 
of-service vulnerability by security companies like Sy- 
mantec [12]. In the extreme case, this bug can cause an 
entire web site to stop functioning. 


To reproduce the deadlock effect of this bug, we cre- 
ate a Perl CGI script, which first writes 4097 bytes to 
stderr and then some arbitrary data to stdout. When a 
client requests this CGI script from a remote browser, a 
deadlock happens on the server side. This deadlock 
involves two processes: the CGI script’s process and the 
httpd process that handles the CGI request. The reason 
for this deadlock is because Apache redirects stderr and 
stdout of the CGI script to two pipes. The pipe buffer 
size in Linux is 4096 bytes; a blocking write to a pipe 
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Figure 10: Resource graph for the Apache deadlock. 
The hex numbers are addresses of the corresponding 
pipe inode structures. We label the events in words 
although Pulse encodes them abstractly. 


blocks if the write data exceeds 4096 bytes. Thus when 
the CGI script writes 4097 bytes to stderr, it blocks in 
the write system call, waiting for the httpd process to 
read data out of the pipe. Meanwhile, the httpd process 
is blocked in the poll system call, waiting for the CGI 
script to write data to the stdout pipe. 


No existing techniques can detect this deadlock; with 
Pulse, we successfully detect it. Figure 10 shows the 
resource graph constructed by Pulse. This graph con- 
tains a cycle, indicating the existence of deadlock. It is 
worth noting that Apache has a timeout mechanism that 
allows it to fail the CGI request after about five minutes, 
thus breaking the deadlock. However, Apache provides 
no debugging information for the deadlock; it even has 
no idea that a deadlock has occurred. When this dead- 
lock is triggered simultaneously from multiple sites, it 
can effectively become a denial-of-service attack. 


5.4 Performance Overhead 


We evaluate three aspects of Pulse’s performance over- 
head: overhead of the modified system calls, overhead 
of periodic checking, and overhead of deadlock detec- 
tion using speculative execution. 


System call overhead. We write a microbenchmark for 
each of the three blocking system calls we modify. Our 
goal is to measure the overhead that our modified sys- 
tem calls introduce to correct, non-deadlocked applica- 
tions. Since the additional code in our modified system 
calls that counterpart the blocking calls is executed only 
by speculative processes, we do not measure the over- 
head of these counterpart calls. 


Our microbenchmark for the futex system call 
repeatedly invokes futex for a total of one million 
times. The arguments passed to futex are chosen such 
that the microbenchmark executes the new code we add, 
but it does not block (thus allowing the microbenchmark 
to repeatedly invoke the system call). We run the 


microbenchmark using the modified and unmodified 
futex call, and compare the average time taken per 
call. We run similar microbenchmarks for write and 
poll. Compared to the unmodified versions, the slow- 
downs of our modified system calls are: 0.2% for 
futex, 0.9% for write, and 1% for poll. These 
slowdowns are small, and most importantly, they occur 
mostly when a process is about to block. 


Periodic checking overhead. We evaluate the perfor- 
mance overhead that Pulse introduces to correct, non- 
deadlocked applications. This overhead comes from 
Pulse’s periodic activities of transitioning from nap to 
monitor mode and checking if it needs to enter the de- 
tection mode. For correct applications, Pulse does not 
enter the detection mode—after the periodic checking, it 
returns back to the nap mode. Our experiments show 
that, for a system with 100 threads, Pulse takes 0.29 sec- 
onds to transition from nap to monitor mode, scan all the 
threads to determine if it needs to enter the detection 
mode, and finally transition back to the nap mode. This 
time stays almost constant as we create more threads in 
the system, and only increases to 0.32 seconds when the 
system has a total of 2000 threads. 


To measure how much performance overhead Pulse 
introduces to normal applications over time, we run 
Apache Bench from a remote machine to stress test our 
server running Apache 2.0.49. We set Apache Bench to 
perform a total of five million HTTP requests and send 
1000 simultaneous requests at any time (thus keeping 
the server busy). The entire test takes about 30 minutes 
to complete. During this period, without Pulse running, 
Apache Bench obtains throughput of 2689 requests per 
second. We then run Pulse in the background, and set it 
to periodically transition from nap to monitor mode 
every one minute. Apache Bench now obtains through- 
put of 2684 requests per second, which is almost the 
same as the throughput obtained without Pulse running. 
These results show that Pulse has negligible impact on 
the performance of applications that do not deadlock. 


Deadlock detection overhead. We measure the time 
Pulse takes to detect a deadlock, which is the duration 
from the time Pulse enters the detection mode to the 
time it finishes the detection and prints out the results. 
We obtain the following results: it takes Pulse 2.1 sec- 
onds to detect the deadlock in the dining-philosophers 
problem, 1.7 seconds in the smokers problem, and 1.5 
seconds in the Apache web server. We also run these 
three benchmarks together such that they all deadlock at 
the same time. We see that Pulse can construct a general 
resource graph that has three subgraphs, each corre- 
sponding to one of the deadlock scenarios, and the entire 
detection only takes three seconds. 
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6 Conclusion 


Deadlock can occur in any concurrent system and is of- 
ten difficult to debug. Existing deadlock detection tech- 
niques are either impractical for large software systems 
or over-simplified in their assumptions about deadlock- 
sensitive resources. In this paper, we propose Pulse, a 
novel operating system mechanism that dynamically de- 
tects deadlock in user applications. 


Pulse runs as a system daemon. Periodically, it identi- 
fies long sleeping processes and the events they are 
waiting for. For each of these processes, Pulse forks a 
speculative process, which executes ahead in its parent’s 
program. Speculative execution enables Pulse to dis- 
cover dependences among the sleeping processes. Based 
on this information, it constructs a general resource 
graph. If the graph contains cycles, Pulse outputs that 
deadlock exists. It also prints out the entire graph to help 
application developers identify causes of the deadlock. 


Our evaluation demonstrates that Pulse can detect 
various types of deadlock, including those involving 
consumable resources, which no existing tool can 
detect. Our results show that Pulse can detect deadlock 
quickly and that it introduces little performance over- 
head to normal applications that do not deadlock. For 
application developers, Pulse can be viewed as another 
tool to add to the deadlock detection toolbox. When 
Pulse and the existing tools are used together, they can 
provide the best coverage of deadlocks. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we propose a new approach for designing 
distributed systems to survive Internet catastrophes called in- 
formed replication, and demonstrate this approach with the 
design and evaluation of a cooperative backup system called 
the Phoenix Recovery Service. Informed replication uses a 
model of correlated failures to exploit software diversity. The 
key observation that makes our approach both feasible and 
practical is that Internet catastrophes result from shared vul- 
nerabilities. By replicating a system service on hosts that do 
not have the same vulnerabilities, an Internet pathogen that 
exploits a vulnerability is unlikely to cause all replicas to fail. 
To characterize software diversity in an Internet setting, we 
measure the software diversity of host operating systems and 
network services in a large organization. We then use insights 
from our measurement study to develop and evaluate heuris- 
tics for computing replica sets that have a number of attractive 
features. Our heuristics provide excellent reliability guaran- 
tees, result in low degree of replication, limit the storage bur- 
den on each host in the system, and lend themselves to a fully 
distributed implementation. We then present the design and 
prototype implementation of Phoenix, and evaluate it on the 
PlanetLab testbed. 


1 Introduction 


The Internet today is highly vulnerable to Internet epidemics: 
events in which a particularly virulent Internet pathogen, such 
as a worm or email virus, compromises a large number of 
hosts. Starting with the Code Red worm in 2001, which in- 
fected over 360,000 hosts in 14 hours [27], such pathogens 
have become increasingly virulent in terms of speed, extent, 
and sophistication. Sapphire scanned most IP addresses in 
less than 10 minutes [25], Nimda reportedly infected mil- 
lions of hosts, and Witty exploited vulnerabilities in fire- 
wall software explicitly designed to defend hosts from such 
pathogens [26]. We call such epidemics /nternet catastro- 
phes because they result in extensive wide-spread damage 
costing billions of dollars [27]. Such damage ranges from 
overwhelming networks with epidemic traffic [25, 27], to pro- 
viding zombies for spam relays [30] and denial of service at- 
tacks [35], to deleting disk blocks [26]. Given the current 
ease with which such pathogens can be created and launched, 


further Internet catastrophes are inevitable in the near future. 

Defending hosts and the systems that run on them is there- 
fore a critical problem, and one that has received consider- 
able attention recently. Approaches to defend against Internet 
pathogens generally fall into three categories. Prevention re- 
duces the size of the vulnerable host population [38, 41, 42]. 
Treatment reduces the rate of infection [9, 33]. Finally, con- 
tainment techniques block infectious communication and re- 
duce the contact rate of a spreading pathogen [28, 44, 45]. 

Such approaches can mitigate the impact of an Internet 
catastrophe, reducing the number of vulnerable and compro- 
mised hosts. However, they are unlikely to protect all vul- 
nerable hosts or entirely prevent future epidemics and risk 
of catastrophes. For example, fast-scanning worms like Sap- 
phire can quickly probe most hosts on the Internet, making 
it challenging for worm defenses to detect and react to them 
at Internet scale [28]. The recent Witty worm embodies a 
so-called zero-day worm, exploiting a vulnerability soon af- 
ter patches were announced. Such pathogens make it increas- 
ingly difficult for organizations to patch vulnerabilities before 
a catastrophe occurs. As a result, we argue that defenses are 
necessary, but not sufficient, for fully protecting distributed 
systems and data on Internet hosts from catastrophes. 

In this paper, we propose a new approach for designing 
distributed systems to survive Internet catastrophes called in- 
formed replication. The key observation that makes informed 
replication both feasible and practical is that Internet epi- 
demics exploit shared vulnerabilities. By replicating a system 
service on hosts that do not have the same vulnerabilities, 
a pathogen that exploits one or more vulnerabilities cannot 
cause all replicas to fail. For example, to prevent a distributed 
system from failing due to a pathogen that exploits vulnera- 
bilities in Web servers, the system can place replicas on hosts 
running different Web server software. 

The software of every system inherently is a shared vul- 
nerability that represents a risk to using the system, and 
systems designed to use informed replication are no differ- 
ent. Substantial effort has gone into making systems them- 
selves more secure, and our design approach can certainly 
benefit from this effort. However, with the dramatic rise of 
worm epidemics, such systems are now increasingly at risk 
to large-scale failures due to vulnerabilities in unrelated soft- 
ware running on the host. Informed replication reduces this 
new source of risk. 
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This paper makes four contributions. First, we develop 
a system model using the core abstraction [15] to represent 
failure correlation in distributed systems. A core is a reli- 
able minimal subset of components such that the probability 
of having all hosts in a core failing is negligible. To reason 
about the correlation of failures among hosts, we associate at- 
tributes with hosts. Attributes represent characteristics of the 
host that can make it prone to failure, such as its operating 
system and network services. Since hosts often have many 
characteristics that make it vulnerable to failure, we group 
host attributes together into configurations to represent the 
set of vulnerabilities for a host. A system can use the con- 
figurations of all hosts in the system to determine how many 
replicas are needed, and on which hosts those replicas should 
be placed, to survive a worm epidemic. 

Second, the efficiency of informed replication fundamen- 
tally depends upon the degree of software diversity among the 
hosts in the system, as more homogeneous host populations 
result in a larger storage burden for particular hosts. To eval- 
uate the degree of software heterogeneity found in an Internet 
setting, we measure and characterize the diversity of the op- 
erating systems and network services of hosts in the UCSD 
network. The operating system is important because it is the 
primary attribute differentiating hosts, and network services 
represent the targets for exploit by worms. The results of this 
study indicate that such networks have sufficient diversity to 
make informed replication feasible. 

Third, we develop heuristics for computing cores that have 
a number of attractive features. They provide excellent reli- 
ability guarantees, ensuring that user data survives attacks of 
single- and double-exploit pathogens with probability greater 
than 0.99. They have low overhead, requiring fewer than 3 
copies to cope with single-exploit pathogens, and fewer than 
5 copies to cope with double-exploit pathogens. They bound 
the number of replica copies stored by any host, limiting the 
storage burden on any single host. Finally, the heuristics lend 
themselves to a fully distributed implementation for scalabil- 
ity. Any host can determine its replica set (its core) by con- 
tacting a constant number of other hosts in the system, inde- 
pendent of system size. 

Finally, to demonstrate the feasibility and utility of our 
approach, we apply informed replication to the design and 
implementation of Phoenix. Phoenix is a cooperative, dis- 
tributed remote backup system that protects stored data 
against Internet catastrophes that cause data loss [26]. The 
usage model of Phoenix is straightforward: users specify an 
amount Ff of bytes of their disk space for management by the 
system, and the system protects a proportional amount F'/k 
of their data using storage provided by other hosts, for some 
value of &. We implement Phoenix as a service layered on 
the Pastry DHT [32] in the Macedon framework [31], and 
evaluate its ability to survive emulated catastrophes on the 
PlanetLab testbed. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 dis- 


cusses related work. Section 3 describes our system model for 
representing correlated failures. Section 4 describes our mea- 
surement study of the software diversity of hosts in a large 
network, and Section 5 describes and evaluates heuristics for 
computing cores. Section 6 describes the design and imple- 
mentation of Phoenix, and Section 7 describes the evaluation 
of Phoenix. Finally, Section 8 concludes. 


2 Related work 


Most distributed systems are not designed such that failures 
are independent, and there has been recent interest in proto- 
cols for systems where failures are correlated. Quorum-based 
protocols, which implement replicated update by reading and 
writing overlapping subsets of replicas, are easily adapted to 
correlated failures. A model of dependent failures was in- 
troduced for Byzantine-tolerant quorum systems [23]. This 
model, called a fail-prone system, is a dual representation of 
the model (cores) that we use here. Our model was devel- 
oped as part of a study of lower bounds and optimal protocols 
for Consensus in environments where failures can be corre- 
lated [15]. 

The ability of Internet pathogens to spread through a vul- 
nerable host population on the network fundamentally de- 
pends on three properties of the network: the number of sus- 
ceptible hosts that could be infected, the number of infected 
hosts actively spreading the pathogen, and the contact rate at 
which the pathogen spreads. Various approaches have been 
developed for defending against such epidemics that address 
each of these properties. 

Prevention techniques, such as patching [24, 38, 42] and 
overflow guarding [7, 41], prevent pathogens from exploit- 
ing vulnerabilities, thereby reducing the size of the vulnerable 
host population and limiting the extent of a worm outbreak. 
However, these approaches have the traditional limitations of 
ensuring soundness and completeness, or leave windows of 
vulnerability due to the time required to develop, test, and 
deploy. 

Treatment techniques, such as disinfection [6, 9] and vac- 
cination [33], remove software vulnerabilities after they have 
been exploited and reduce the rate of infection as hosts are 
treated. However, such techniques are reactive in nature and 
hosts still become infected. 

Containment techniques, such as throttling [21, 44] and fil- 
tering [28, 39], block infectious communication between in- 
fected and uninfected hosts, thereby reducing or potentially 
halting the contact rate of a spreading pathogen. The ef- 
ficacy of reactive containment fundamentally depends upon 
the ability to quickly detect a new pathogen [19, 29, 37, 46], 
characterize it to create filters specific to infectious traf- 
fic [10, 16, 17, 34], and deploy such filters in the net- 
work [22, 40]. Unfortunately, containment at Internet scales 
is challenging, requiring short reaction times and extensive 
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deployment [28, 45]. Again, since containment is inherently 
reactive, some hosts always become infected. 

Various approaches take advantage of software heterogene- 
ity to make systems fault-tolerant. N-version programming 
uses different implementations of the same service to prevent 
correlated failures across implementations. Castro’s Byzan- 
tine fault tolerant NFS service (BFS) is one such example [4] 
and provides excellent fault-tolerant guarantees, but requires 
multiple implementations of every service. Scrambling the 
layout and execution of code can introduce heterogeneity into 
deployed software [1]. However, such approaches can make 
debugging, troubleshooting, and maintaining software con- 
siderably more challenging. In contrast, our approach takes 
advantage of existing software diversity. 

Lastly, Phoenix is just one of many proposed cooperative 
systems for providing archival and backup services. For ex- 
ample, Intermemory [5] and Oceanstore [18] enable stored 
data to persist indefinitely on servers distributed across the 
Internet. As with Phoenix, Oceanstore proposes mechanisms 
to cope with correlated failures [43]. The approach, however, 
is reactive and does not enable recovery after Internet catas- 
trophes. With Pastiche [8], pStore [2], and CIBS [20], users 
relinquish a fraction of their computing resources to collec- 
tively create a backup service. However, these systems tar- 
get localized failures simply by storing replicas offsite. Such 
systems provide similar functionality as Phoenix, but are not 
designed to survive wide-spread correlated failures of Inter- 
net catastrophes. Finally, Glacier is a system specifically de- 
signed to survive highly correlated failures like Internet catas- 
trophes [11]. In contrast to Phoenix, Glacier assumes a very 
weak failure model and instead copes with catastrophic fail- 
ures via massive replication. Phoenix relies upon a stronger 
failure model, but replication in Phoenix is modest in com- 
parison. 


3 System model 


As a first step toward the development of a technique to cope 
with Internet catastrophes, in this section we describe our sys- 
tem model for representing and reasoning about correlated 
failures, and discuss the granularity at which we represent 
software diversity. 


3.1 Representing correlated failures 


Consider a system composed of a set H of hosts each of 
which is capable of holding certain objects. These hosts can 
fail (for example, by crashing) and, to keep these objects 
available, they need to be replicated. A simple replication 
strategy is to determine the maximum number ¢ of hosts that 
can fail at any time, and then maintain more than ¢ replicas of 
each object. 

However, using more than ¢ replicas may lead to excessive 
replication when host failures are correlated. As a simple ex- 


ample, consider three hosts {h1, h2,h3} where the failures 
of hy and hz are correlated while hg fails independent of the 
other hosts. If h; fails, then the probability of hz failing is 
high. As a result, one might set ¢ = 2 and thereby require 
t+ 1 = 3 replicas. However, if we place replicas on h, and 
hg, the object’s availability may be acceptably high with just 
two replicas. 

To better address issues of optimal replication in the face 
of correlated failures, we have defined an abstraction that we 
call a core [15]. A core is a minimal set of hosts such that, 
in any execution, at least one host in the core does not fail. 
In the above example, both {h1, h3} and {he, hs} are cores. 
{h,,h2} would not be a core since the probability of both 
failing is too high and {h1, ho, hg} would not be a core since 
it is not minimal. Using this terminology, a central problem 
of informed replication is the identification of cores based on 
the correlation of failures. 


An Internet catastrophe causes hosts to fail in a corre- 
lated manner because all hosts running the targeted soft- 
ware are vulnerable. Operating systems and Web servers 
are examples of software commonly exploited by Internet 
pathogens [27, 36]. Hence we characterize a host’s vulner- 
abilities by the software they run. We associate with each 
host a set of attributes, where each attribute is a canonical 
name of a software package or system that the host runs; in 
Section 3.2 below, we discuss the tradeoffs of representing 
software packages at different granularities. We call the com- 
bined representation of all attributes of a host the configura- 
tion of the host. An example of a configuration is {Windows, 
IIS, IE}, where Windows is a canonical name for an operat- 
ing system, //S for a Web server package, and JE’ for a Web 
browser. Agreeing on canonical names for attribute values 
is essential to ensure that dependencies of host failures are 
appropriately captured. 


An Internet pathogen can be characterized by the set of 
attributes A that it targets. Any host that has none of the at- 
tributes in A is not susceptible to the pathogen. A core is a 
minimal set C' of hosts such that, for each pathogen, there is 
a host h in C that is not susceptible to the pathogen. Internet 
pathogens often target a single (possibly cross-platform) vul- 
nerability, and the ones that target multiple vulnerabilities tar- 
get the same operating system. Assuming that any attribute is 
susceptible to attack, we can re-define a core using attributes: 
a core is a minimal set C’ of processes such that no attribute 
is common to all hosts in C’. In Section 5.4, we relax this 
assumption and show how to extend our results to tolerate 
pathogens that can exploit multiple vulnerabilities. 


To illustrate these concepts, consider the system described 
in Example 3.1. In this system, hosts are characterized by six 
attributes which we classify for clarity into operating system, 
Web server, and Web browser. 

Hf, and Hz comprise what we call an orthogonal core, 
which is a core composed of hosts that have disjoint con- 
figurations. Given our assumption that Internet pathogens 
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target only one vulnerability or multiple vulnerabilities on 
one platform, an orthogonal core will contain two hosts. 
{H;,, H3, H4} is also a core because there is no attribute 
present in all hosts, and it is minimal. 


Example 3.1 


Attributes: | Operating System = {Unix, Windows}; 
Web Server = { Apache, IIS}; 

Web Browser = {IE, Netscape}. 

Hy = {Unix, Apache, Netscape}; 

H» = {Windows, IIS, IE}; 

Hz = {Windows, IIS, Netscape}; 

H4 = {Windows, Apache, IE}. 

Cores = {{Fi, Az}, {Hii, As, A4}}. 


Hosts: 


The smaller core {H,, H2} might appear to be the better 
choice since it requires less replication. Choosing the small- 
est core, however, can have an adverse effect on individual 
hosts if many hosts use this core for placing replicas. To rep- 
resent this effect, we define load to be the amount of storage 
a host provides to other hosts. In environments where some 
configurations are rare, hosts with the rare configurations may 
occur in a large percentage of the smallest cores. Thus, hosts 
with rare configurations may have a significantly higher load 
than the other hosts. Indeed, having a rare configuration can 
increase a host’s load even if the smallest core is not selected. 
For example, in Example 3.1, H, is the only host that has a 
flavor of Unix as its operating system. Consequently, H is 
present in both cores. 

To make our argument more concrete, consider the worms 
in Table 1, which are well-known worms unleashed in the past 
few years. For each worm, given two hosts with one not run- 
ning Windows or not running a specific server such as a Web 
server or a database, at least one survives the attack. With 
even a very modest amount of heterogeneity, our method of 
constructing cores includes such pairs of hosts. 


3.2 Attribute granularity 


Attributes can represent software diversity at many different 
granularities. The choice of attribute granularity balances re- 
silience to pathogens, flexibility for placing replicas, and de- 
gree of replication. An example of the coarsest representa- 
tion is for a host to have a configuration comprising a sin- 
gle attribute for the generic class of operating system, e.g., 
“Windows”, “Unix”, etc. This single attribute represents the 
potential vulnerabilities of all versions of software running 
on all versions of the same class of operating system. As 
a result, replicas would always be placed on hosts with dif- 
ferent operating systems. A less coarse representation is to 
have attributes for the operating system as well as all net- 
work services running on the host. This representation yields 
more freedom for placing replicas. For example, we can place 
replicas on hosts with the same class of operating system if 




















| Worm Form of infection (Service) Platform 
| Code Red | port 80/http (MS IIS) Windows 
Nimda multiple: email; Trojan horse versions Windows 
using open network shares (SMB: ports 
137-139 and 445); port 80/HTTP 
(MS IIS); Code Red backdoors 
| Sapphire port 1434/udp (MS SQL, MSDE) Windows 
| Sasser port 445/tcp (LSASS) Windows 
| Witty port 4000/udp (BlackICE) Windows 














Table 1: Recent well-known pathogens. 


they run different services. The core {H1, H3, H,} in Exam- 
ple 3.1 is an example of this situation since H3 and H, both 
run Windows. More fine-grained representations can have at- 
tributes for different versions of operating systems and appli- 
cations. For example, we can represent the various releases of 
Windows, such as “Windows 2000” and “Windows XP”’, or 
even versions such as “NT 4.0sp4” as attributes. Such fine- 
grained attributes provide considerable flexibility in placing 
replicas. For example, we can place a replica on an NT host 
and an XP host to protect against worms such as Code Red 
that exploit an NT service but not an XP service. But do- 
ing so greatly increases the cost and complexity of collecting 
and representing host attributes, as well as computing cores 
to determine replica sets. 

Our initial work [14] suggested that informed replication 
can be effective with relatively coarse-grained attributes for 
representing software diversity. As a result, we use attributes 
that represent just the class of operating system and network 
services on hosts in the system, and not their specific ver- 
sions. In subsequent sections, we show that, when represent- 
ing diversity at this granularity, hosts in an enterprise-scale 
network have substantial and sufficient software diversity for 
efficiently supporting informed replication. Our experience 
suggests that, although we can represent software diversity at 
finer attribute granularities such as specific software versions, 
there is not a compelling need to do so. 


4 Host diversity 


With informed replication, the difficulty of identifying cores 
and the resulting storage load depend on the actual distri- 
bution of attributes among a set of hosts. To better under- 
stand these two issues, we measured the software diversity 
of a large set of hosts at UCSD. In this section, we first de- 
scribe the methodology we used, and discuss the biases and 
limitations our methodology imposes. We then characterize 
the operating system and network service attributes found on 
the hosts, as well as the host configurations formed by those 
attributes. 


4.1 Methodology 


On our behalf, UCSD Network Operations used the Nmap 
tool [12] to scan IP address blocks owned by UCSD to deter- 
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mine the host type, operating system, and network services 
running on the host. Nmap uses various scanning techniques 
to classify devices connected to the network. To determine 
operating systems, Nmap interacts with the TCP/IP stack on 
the host using various packet sequences or packet contents 
that produce known behaviors associated with specific op- 
erating system TCP/IP implementations. To determine the 
network services running on hosts, Nmap scans the host port 
space to identify all open TCP and UDP ports on the host. We 
anonymized host IP addresses prior to processing. 

Due to administrative constraints collecting data, we ob- 
tained the operating system and port data at different times. 
We had a port trace collected between December 19-22, 
2003, and an operating system trace collected between De- 
cember 29, 2003 and January 7, 2004. The port trace con- 
tained 11,963 devices and the operating system trace con- 
tained 6,395 devices. 

Because we are interested in host data, we first discarded 
entries for specialized devices such as printers, routers, and 
switches. We then merged these traces to produce a combined 
trace of hosts that contained both operating system data and 
open port data for the same set of hosts. When fingerprinting 
operating systems, Nmap determines both a class (e.g., Win- 
dows) as well as a version (e.g., Windows XP). For added 
consistency, we discarded host information for those entries 
that did not have consistent OS class and version info. The 
result was a data set with operating system and port data for 
2,963 general-purpose hosts. 

Our data set was constructed using assumptions that in- 
troduced biases. First, worms exploit vulnerabilities that are 
present in network services. We make the assumption that 
two hosts that have the same open port are running the same 
network service and thus have the same vulnerability. In 
fact, two hosts may use a given port to run different ser- 
vices, or even different versions (with different vulnerabili- 
ties) of the same service. Second, ignoring hosts that Nmap 
could not consistently fingerprint could bias the host traces 
that were used. Third, DHCP-assigned host addresses are 
reused. Given the time elapsed between the time operating 
system information was collected and port information was 
collected, an address in the operating system trace may refer 
to a different host in the port trace. Further, a host may appear 
multiple times with different addresses either in the port trace 
or in the operating system trace. Consequently, we may have 
combined information from different hosts to represent one 
host or counted the same host multiple times. 

The first assumption can make two hosts appear to share 
vulnerabilities when in fact they do not, and the second as- 
sumption can consistently discard configurations that other- 
wise contribute to a less skewed distribution of configura- 
tions. The third assumption may make the distribution of con- 
figurations seem less skewed, but operating system and port 
counts either remain the same (if hosts do not appear multiple 
times in the traces) or increase due to repeated configurations. 



























































Os Port 
Name Count (%) Number Count (%) 
Windows 1604 (54.1) 139 (netbios-ssn) 1640 (55.3) 
Solaris 301 (10.1) 135 (epmap) 1496 (50.4) 
Mac OS X 296 (10.0) 445 (microsoft-ds) | 1157 (39.0) 
Linux 296 (10.0) 22 (sshd) 910 (30.7) 
Mac OS 204 (6.9) 111 (sunrpc) 750 (25.3) 
FreeBSD 66 (2.2) 1025 (various) 735 (24.8) 
IRIX 60 (2.0) 25 (smtp) 575 (19.4) 
HP-UX 32 (1.1) 80 (httpd) 534 (18.0) 
BSD/OS 28 (0.9) 21 (ftpd) 528 (17.8) 
Tru64 Unix 22 (0.7) 515 (printer) 462 (15.6) 

(a) (b) 


Table 2: Top 10 operating systems (a) and ports (b) among 
the 2,963 general-purpose hosts. 


The net effect of our assumptions is to make operating system 
and port distributions appear to be less diverse than it really 
is, although it may have the opposite effect on the distribution 
of configurations. 

Another bias arises from the environment we surveyed. A 
university environment is not necessarily representative of the 
Internet, or specific subsets of it. We suspect that such an en- 
vironment is more diverse in terms of software use than other 
environments, such as the hosts in a corporate environment or 
in a governmental agency. On the other hand, there are per- 
haps thousands of universities with a large setting connected 
to the Internet around the globe, and so the conclusions we 
draw from our data are undoubtedly not singular. 


4.2 Attributes 


Together, the hosts in our study have 2,569 attributes repre- 
senting operating systems and open ports. Table 2 shows the 
ten most prevalent operating systems and open ports identi- 
fied on the general purpose hosts. Table 2.a shows the num- 
ber and percentage of hosts running the named operating sys- 
tems. As expected, Windows is the most prevalent OS (54% 
of general purpose hosts). Individually, Unix variants vary 
in prevalence (0.03-10%), but collectively they comprise a 
substantial fraction of the hosts (38%). 

Table 2.b shows the most prevalent open ports on the hosts 
and the network services typically associated with those port 
numbers. These ports correspond to services running on 
hosts, and represent the points of vulnerability for hosts. On 
average, each host had seven ports open. However, the num- 
ber of ports per host varied considerably, with 170 hosts only 
having one port open while one host (running a firewall soft- 
ware) had 180 ports open. Windows services dominate the 
network services running on hosts, with netbios-ssn (55%), 
epmap (50%), and domain services (39%) topping the list. 
The most prevalent services typically associated with Unix 
are sshd (31%) and sunrpc (25%). Web servers on port 80 are 
roughly as prevalent as ftp (18%). 

These results show that the software diversity is signifi- 
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Figure 1: Visualization of UCSD configurations. 


cantly skewed. Most hosts have open ports that are shared by 
many other hosts (Table 2.b lists specific examples). How- 
ever, most attributes are found on few hosts, i.e., most open 
ports are open on only a few hosts. From our traces, we ob- 
serve that the first 20 most prevalent attributes are found on 
10% or more of hosts, but the remaining attributes are found 
on fewer hosts. 

These results are encouraging for the process of finding 
cores. Having many attributes that are not widely shared 
makes it easier to find replicas that cover each other’s at- 
tributes, preventing a correlated failure from affecting all 
replicas. We examine this issue next. 


4.3 Configurations 


Each host has multiple attributes comprised of its operating 
system and network services, and together these attributes de- 
termine its configuration. The distribution of configurations 
among the hosts in the system determines the difficulty of 
finding core replica sets. The more configurations shared by 
hosts, the more challenging it is to find small cores. 

Figure 1 is a qualitative visualization of the space of host 
configurations. It shows a scatter plot of the host configura- 
tions among the UCSD hosts in our study. The x-axis is the 
port number space from 0-—6500, and the y-axis covers the 
entire set of 2,963 host configurations grouped by operating 
system family. A dot corresponds to an open port on a host, 
and each horizontal slice of the scatter plot corresponds to the 
configuration of open ports for a given host. We sort groups 
in decreasing size according to the operating systems listed 
in Table 2: Windows hosts start at the bottom, then Solaris, 
Mac OS X, etc. Note that we have truncated the port space 
in the graph; hosts had open ports above 6500, but showing 
these ports did not add any additional insight and obscured 
patterns at lower, more prevalent port numbers. 

Figure 1 shows a number of interesting features of the 
configuration space. The marked vertical bands within each 
group indicate, as one would expect, strong correlations of 
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Figure 2: Distribution of configurations. 


network services among hosts running the same general op- 
erating system. For example, most Windows hosts run the 
epmap (port 135) and netbios (port 139) services, and many 
Unix hosts run sshd (port 22) and X11 (port 6000). Also, 
in general, non-Windows hosts tend to have more open ports 
(8.3 on average) than Windows hosts (6.0 on average). How- 
ever, the groups of hosts running the same operating system 
still have substantial diversity within the group. Although 
each group has strong bands, they also have a scattering of 
open ports between the bands contributing to diversity within 
the group. Lastly, there is substantial diversity among the 
groups. Windows hosts have different sets of open ports than 
hosts running variants of Unix, and these sets even differ 
among Unix variants. We take advantage of these character- 
istics to develop heuristics for determining cores in Section 5. 


Figure 2 provides a quantitative evaluation of the diversity 
of host configurations. It shows the cumulative distribution 
of configurations across hosts for different classes of port at- 
tributes, with configurations on the x-axis sorted by decreas- 
ing order of prevalence. A distribution in which all configura- 
tions are equally prevalent would be a straight diagonal line. 
Instead, the results show that the distribution of configura- 
tions is skewed, with a majority of hosts accounting for only 
a small percentage of all configurations. For example, when 
considering all attributes, 50% of hosts comprise just 20% of 
configurations. In addition, reducing the number of port at- 
tributes considered further skews the distribution. For exam- 
ple, when only considering ports that appear on more than one 
host, shown by the “Multiple” line, 15% of the configurations 
represent over 50% of the hosts. And when considering only 
the port attributes that appear on at least 100 hosts, only 8% 
of the configurations represent over 50% of the hosts. Skew 
in the configuration distribution makes it more difficult to find 
cores for those hosts that share more prevalent configurations 
with other hosts. In the next section, however, we show that 
host populations with diversity similar to UCSD are sufficient 
for efficiently constructing cores that result in a low storage 
load. 
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5 Surviving catastrophes 


With informed replication, each host h constructs a core 
Core(h) based on its configuration and the configuration of 
other hosts. Unfortunately, computing a core of optimal size 
is NP-hard, as we have shown with a reduction from SET- 
COVER [13]. Hence, we use heuristics to compute Core(h). 
In this section, we first discuss a structure for representing 
advertised configurations that is amenable to heuristics for 
computing cores. We then describe four heuristics and eval- 
uate via simulation the properties of the cores that they con- 
struct. As a basis for our simulations, we use the set of hosts 
H obtained from the traces discussed in Section 4. 


5.1 Advertised configurations 


Our heuristics are different versions of greedy algorithms: a 
host h repeatedly selects other hosts to include in Core(h) 
until some condition is met. Hence we chose a representa- 
tion that makes it easier for a greedy algorithm to find good 
candidates to include in Core(h). This representation is a 
three-level hierarchy. 

The top level of the hierarchy is the operating system that a 
host runs, the second level includes the applications that run 
on that operating system, and the third level are hosts. Each 
host runs one operating system, and so each host is subordi- 
nate to its operating system in the hierarchy (we can represent 
hosts running multiple virtual machines as multiple virtual 
hosts in a straightforward manner). Since most applications 
run predominately on one platform, hosts that run a different 
operating system than / are likely good candidates for includ- 
ing in Core(h). We call the first level the containers and the 
second level the swb-containers. Each sub-container contains 
a set of hosts. Figure 3 illustrates these abstractions using the 
configurations of Example 3.1. 

More formally, let O be the set of canonical operating sys- 
tem names and C be the set of containers. Each host h has 
an attribute h.os that is the canonical name of the operating 
system on h. The function m, : O — C maps operating sys- 
tem name to container; thus, m,(h.os) is the container that 


contains h. 
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Figure 3: Illustration of containers and sub-containers. 
Let h.apps denote the set of canonical names of the ap- 
plications that are running on h, and let A be the canoni- 


1More precisely, Core(h) is a core constrained to contain h. That is, 
Core(h) \ {h} may itself be minimal, but we require h € Core(h). 


cal names of all of the applications. We denote with S the 
set of sub-containers and with m, : C — 2° the function 
that maps a container to its sub-containers. The function 
mp : C x A — S maps a container and application to a 
sub-container; thus, for each a € h.apps, host h is in each 
sub-container m),(m,(h.os), a). 

At this high level of abstraction, advertising a configuration 
is straightforward. Initially C is empty. To advertise its con- 
figuration, a host h first ensures that there is a container c € C 
such that m,(h.os) = c. Then, for each attribute a € h.apps, 
h ensures that there is a sub-container m,,(c, a) containing h. 


5.2 Computing cores 


The heuristics we describe in this section compute Core(h) 
in time linear with the number of attributes in h.apps. These 
heuristics reference the set C of containers and the three func- 
tions m,,m, and m,,, but they do not reference the full set 
A of attributes. In addition, these heuristics do not enumerate 
HH, but they do reference the configuration of hosts (to refer- 
ence the configuration of a host h’, they reference h’.os and 
h’ apps). Thus, the container/sub-container hierarchy is the 
only data structure that the heuristics use to compute cores. 


§.2.1 Metrics 


We evaluate our heuristics using three metrics: 


e Average core size: |Core(h)| averaged over all h € 
7H. This metric is important because it determines how 
much capacity is available in the system. As the aver- 
age core size increases, the total capacity of the system 
decreases. 


e Maximum load: The load of a host h’ is the number of 
cores Core(h) of which h’ is a member. The maximum 
load is the largest load of any host h’ € H. 


e Average coverage: We say that an attribute a of a host 
h is covered in Core(h) if there is at least one other host 
h’ in Core(h) that does not have a. Thus, an exploit of 
attribute a can affect h, but not h’, and so not all hosts 
in Core(h) are affected. The coverage of Core(h) is the 
fraction of attributes of h that are covered. The aver- 
age coverage is the average of the coverages of Core(h) 
over all hosts h € 7. A high average coverage indicates 
a higher resilience to Internet catastrophes: many hosts 
have most or all of their attributes covered. We return 
to this discussion of what coverage means in practice in 
Section 5.3, after we present most of our simulation re- 
sults for context. 


For brevity, we use the terms core size, load, and cover- 
age to indicate average core size, maximum load, and average 
coverage, respectively. Where we do refer to these terms in 
the context of a particular host, we say so explicitly. 
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Core size | Coverage | Load 
Random 5 0.977 12 
Uniform 2.56 0.9997 284 
Weighted 2.64 0.9995 84 
DWeighted 2.58 0.9997 91 




















Table 3: A typical run of the heuristics. 


A good heuristic will determine cores with small size, low 
load, and high coverage. Coverage is the most critical metric 
because it determines how well it does in guaranteeing ser- 
vice in the event of a catastrophe. Coverage may not equal 1 
either because there was no host h’ that was available to cover 
an attribute a of h, or because the heuristic failed to identify 
such a host h’. As shown in the following sections, the second 
case rarely happens with our heuristics. 

Note that, as a single number, the coverage of a given 
Core(h) does not fully capture its resilience. For example, 
consider host h, with two attributes and host hz with 10 at- 
tributes. If Core(h,) covers only one attribute, then Core(h1) 
has a coverage of 0.5. If Core(h2) has the same coverage, 
then it covers only 5 of the 10 attributes. There are more ways 
to fail all of the hosts in Core(h2) than those in Core(h,). 
Thus, we also use the number of cores that do not have a cov- 
erage of 1.0 as an extension of the coverage metric. 


5.2.2 Heuristics 


We begin by using simulation to evaluate a naive heuristic 
called Random that we use as a basis for comparison. It is 
not a greedy heuristic and does not reference the advertised 
configurations. Instead, h simply chooses at random a subset 
of 1 of a given size containing h. 

The first row of Table 3 shows the results of Random using 
one run of our simulator. We set the size of the cores to 5, i.e., 
Random chose 5 random hosts to form a core. The coverage 
of 0.977 may seem high, but there are still many cores that 
have uncovered attributes and choosing a core size smaller 
than five results in even lower coverage. The load is 12, which 
is significantly higher than the lower bound of 5.2 

Our first greedy heuristic Uniform (“uniform” selection 
among operating systems) operates as follows. First, it 
chooses a host with a different operating system than h.os 
to cover this attribute. Then, for each attribute a € h.apps, 
it chooses both a container c € C \ {m-(h.os)} and a sub- 
container sc € m,(c) \ {mp(c,a)} at random. Finally, it 
chooses a host h’ at random from sc. If a ¢ h’.apps then it 
includes h’ in Core(h). Otherwise, it tries again by choos- 
ing a new container c, sub-container sc, and host h’ at ran- 
dom. Uniform repeats this procedure di ff_OS times in an 
attempt to cover a with Core(h). If it fails to cover a, then the 
heuristic tries up to same_OS times to cover a by choosing 


?To meet this bound, number the hosts in H from 0 to |H| — 1. Let 
Core(h) be the hosts {h +i (mod |H]) : 7 € {0,1, 2,3, 4}}. 


a sub-container sc € m-(h.os) at random and a host h’ at 
random from sc. 

The goal for having two steps, one with di ff_OS and an- 
other with same_OS, is to first exploit diversity across op- 
erating systems, and then to exploit diversity among hosts 
within the same operating system group. Referring back to 
Figure 1, the set of prevalent services among hosts running 
the same operating system varies across the different operat- 
ing systems. In the case the attribute cannot be covered with 
hosts running other operating systems, the diversity within an 
operating system group may be sufficient to find a host h’ 
without attribute a. 

In all of our simulations, we set diff_OS to 7 and 
same_OS to 4. After experimentation, these values have pro- 
vided a good trade-off between number of useless tries and 
obtaining good coverage. However, we have yet to study how 
to in general choose good values of dif f_OS and same_OS. 

Pseudo-code for Uniform is as follows. 


Algorithm Uniform on input h: 
integer i; 
core < {h}; 
C’ —C\{mc(h.os)} 
for each attribute a€h.apps 
iO 
while (a is not covered) A 
(a < diff_OS + same_OS) 
if («< diff_OS) choose randomly céC’ 
else c+ mc-(h.os) 
choose randomly sc € ms(c) \ {mn(c,a)} 
choose a host h’ €sc:h’ #h 
if (h’ covers a) add h’ to core 
a-—itl 
return core 


The second row of Table 3 shows the performance of Uni- 
form for a representative run of our simulator. The core size 
is close to the minimum size of two, and the coverage is very 
close to the ideal value of one. This means that using Uni- 
form results in significantly better capacity and improved re- 
silience than Random. On the other hand, the load is very 
high: there is at least one host that participates in 284 cores. 
The load is so high because h chooses containers and sub- 
containers uniformly. When constructing the cores for hosts 
of a given operating system, the other containers are refer- 
enced roughly the same number of times. Thus, Uniform 
considers hosts running less prevalent operating systems for 
inclusion in cores a disproportionately large number of times. 
A similar argument holds for hosts running less popular ap- 
plications. 

This behavior suggests refining the heuristic to choose con- 
tainers and applications weighted on the popularity of their 
operating systems and applications. Given a container c, let 
N-(c) be the number of distinct hosts in the sub-containers of 
c, and given a set of containers C,, let N.(C) be the sum of 
N-.(c) for all c € C. The heuristic Weighted (“weighted” 
OS selection) is the same as Uniform except that for the 
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first diff_OS attempts, h chooses a container c with prob- 
ability N.(c)/N-(C \ {m-(h.os)}). Heuristic DWeighted 
(“doubly-weighted” selection) takes this a step further. Let 
N,(c, a) be |mp(c, a)| and N,(c, A) be the size of the union 
of mp(c,a) for all a € A. Heuristic DWeighted is the 
same as Weighted except that, when considering attribute 
a € h.apps, h chooses a host from sub-container ™;,(c, a’) 
with probability N;(c,a’)/Ns(c, A \ {a}). 

In the third and fourth rows of Table 3, we show a represen- 
tative run of our simulator for both of these variations. The 
two variations result in comparable core sizes and coverage as 
Uniform, but significantly reduce the load. The load is still 
very high, though: at least one host ends up being assigned to 
over 80 cores. 

Another approach to avoid a high load is to simply disallow 
it at the risk of decreasing the coverage. That is, for some 
value of L, once a host h’ is included in L cores, h’ is removed 
from the structure of advertised configurations. Thus, the load 
of any host is constrained to be no larger than L. 

What is an effective value of L that reduces load while still 
providing good coverage? We answer this question by first 
establishing a lower bound on the value of L. Suppose that 
a is the most prevalent attribute (either service or operating 
system) among all attributes, and it is present in a fraction x 
of the host population. As a simple application of the pigeon- 
hole principle, some host must be in at least / cores, where | 
is defined as: 


clrosl-lesl  ® 
fH|-d—2)|~ |G—2) 

Thus, the value of LZ cannot be smaller than /. Using Ta- 
ble 2, we have that the most prevalent attribute (port 139) is 
present in 55.3% of the hosts. In this case, | = 2. 

Using simulation, we now evaluate our heuristics in terms 
of core size, coverage, and load as a function of the load limit 
L. Figures 4—7 present the results of our simulations. In these 
figures, we vary L from the minimum 2 through a high load 
of 10. All the points shown in these graphs are the averages 
of eight simulated runs with error bars (although they are too 
narrow to be seen in some cases). For Figures 4—6, we use 
the standard error to determine the limits of the error bars, 
whereas for Figure 7 we use the maximum and minimum 
observed among our samples. When using load limit as a 
threshold, the order in which hosts request cores from H will 
produce different results. In our experiments, we randomly 
choose eight different orders of enumerating 71 for construct- 
ing cores. For each heuristic, each run of the simulator uses 
a different order. Finally, we vary the core size of Random 
using the load limit LF to illustrate its effectiveness across a 
range of core sizes. 

Figure 4 shows the average core size for the four algorithms 
for different values of L. According to this graph, Uniform, 
Weighted, and DWeighted do not differ much in terms of 
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Figure 5: Average coverage. 


core size. The average core size of Random increases lin- 
early with L by design. 

In Figure 5, we show results for coverage. Coverage 
is slightly smaller than 1.0 for Uniform, Weighted, and 
DWeighted when L is greater or equal to three. For L = 
2, Weighted and DWeighted still have coverage slightly 
smaller than 1.0, but Uniform does significantly worse. Us- 
ing weighted selection is useful when L is small. Random 
improves coverage with increasing L because the size of the 
cores increases. Note that, to reach the same value of cover- 
age obtained by the other heuristics, Random requires a large 
core size of 9. 

There are two other important observations to make about 
this graph. First, coverage is roughly the same for Uniform, 
Weighted, and DWeighted when L > 2. Second, as L con- 
tinues to increase, there is a small decrease in coverage. This 
is due to the nature of our traces and to the random choices 
made by our algorithms. Ports such as 111 (portmapper, 
rpcbind) and 22 (sshd) are open on several of the hosts with 
operating systems different than Windows. For small values 
of L, these hosts rapidly reach their threshold. Consequently, 
when hosts that do have these services as attributes request 
a core, there are fewer hosts available with these same at- 
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Figure 6: Average fraction of uncovered hosts. 


tributes. On the other hand, for larger values of L, these hosts 
are more available, thus slightly increasing the probability 
that not all the attributes are covered for hosts executing an 
operating system different than Windows. We observed this 
phenomenon exactly with ports 22 and 111 in our traces. 


This same phenomenon can be observed in Figure 6. In 
this figure, we plot the average fraction of hosts that are not 
fully covered, which is an alternative way of visualizing cov- 
erage. We observe that there is a share of the population of 
hosts that are not fully covered, but this share is very small for 
Uniform and its variations. Such a set is likely to exist due to 
the non-deterministic choices we make in our heuristics when 
forming cores. These uncovered hosts, however, are not fully 
unprotected. From our simulation traces, we note the average 
number of uncovered attributes is very small for Uniform and 
its variations. In all runs, we have just a few hosts that do not 
have all their attributes covered, and in the majority of the 
instances there is just a single uncovered attribute. 


Finally, we show the resulting variance in load. Since the 
heuristics limit each host to be in no more than L cores, the 
maximum load equals L. The variance indicates how fairly 
the load is spread among the hosts. As expected, Random 
does well, having the lowest variance among all the algo- 
rithms and for all values of L. Ordering the greedy heuris- 
tics by their variance in load, we have Uniform ~ Weighted 
> DWeighted. This is not surprising since we introduced 
the weighted selection exactly to better balance the load. It 
is interesting to observe that for every value of L, the load 
variance obtained for Uniform is close to L. This means that 
there were several hosts not participating in any core and sev- 
eral other hosts participating in L cores. 


A larger variance in load may not be objectionable in prac- 
tice as long as a maximum load is enforced. Given the extra 
work of maintaining the functions VN, and NV, the heuristic 
Uniform with small L (L > 2) is the best choice for our ap- 
plication. However, should load variance be an issue, we can 
use one of the other heuristics. 
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Figure 7: Average load variance. 


53 Translating to real pathogens 


In this section, we discuss why we have chosen to tolerate 
exploits of vulnerabilities on a single attribute at a time. We 
do so based on information about past worms to support our 
choices and assumptions. 

Worms such as the ones in Table 1 used services that have 
vulnerabilities as vectors for propagation. Code Red, for ex- 
ample, used a vulnerability in the IIS Web server to infect 
hosts. In this example, a vulnerability on a single attribute 
(Web server listening on port 80) was exploited. In other in- 
stances, such as with the Nimda worm, more than one vulner- 
ability was exploited during propagation, such as via e-mail 
messages and Web browsing. Although these cases could be 
modeled as exploits to vulnerabilities on multiple attributes, 
we observe that previous worms did not propagate across op- 
erating system platforms: in fact, the worms targeted services 
on various versions of Windows. 

By covering classes of operating systems in our cores, we 
guarantee that pathogens that exploit vulnerabilities on a sin- 
gle platform are not able to compromise all the members of 
a core C’ of a particular host h, assuming that C’ covers all 
attributes of h. Even if Core(h) leaves some attributes uncov- 
ered, h is still protected against attacks targeting covered at- 
tributes. Referring back to Figure 6, the majority of the cores 
have maximum coverage. We also observed in the previous 
section that, for cores that do not have maximum coverage, 
usually it is only a single uncovered attribute. 

Under our assumptions, informed replication mitigates the 
effects of a worm that exploits vulnerabilities on a service 
that exists across multiple operating systems, and of a worm 
that exploits vulnerabilities on services in a single operating 
system. Figure 6 presents a conservative estimate on the per- 
centage of the population that is unprotected in the case of an 
outbreak of such a pathogen. Assuming conservatively that 
every host that is not fully covered has the same uncovered 
attribute, the numbers in the graph give the fraction of the 
population that can be affected in the case of an outbreak. As 
can be seen, this fraction is very small. 
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With our current use of attributes to represent software het- 
erogeneity, a worm can be effective only if it can exploit vul- 
nerabilities in services that run across operating systems, or 
if it exploits vulnerabilities in multiple operating systems. To 
the best of our knowledge, there has been no large-scale out- 
break of such a worm. Of course, such a worm could be 
written. In the next section, we discuss how to modify our 
heuristics to cope with exploits of vulnerabilities on multiple 
attributes. 


5.4 Exploits of multiple attributes 


To tolerate exploits on multiple attributes, we need to con- 
struct cores such that, for subsets of attributes possessed by 
members of a core, there must be a core member that does 
not have these attributes. We call a k-resilient core C' a group 
of hosts in H such that, for every & attributes of members of 
C,, there is at least one host in C' that does not contain any of 
these attributes. In this terminology, the cores we have been 
considering up to this point have been 1-resilient cores. 

To illustrate this idea, consider the following example. 
Hosts run Windows, Linux, and Solaris as operating sys- 
tems, and /7S, Apache, and Zeus as Web servers. An ex- 
ample of a 2-resilient core is a subset composed of hosts 
hy, ho, hg with configurations: h, = {Linux, Apache}; hy = 
{Windows, IIS}; hg = {Solaris, Zeus}. In this core, for ev- 
ery pair of attributes, there is at least one host that contains 
none of them. 

As before, every host h builds a k-resilient core Core(h). 
To build Core(h), host h uses the following heuristic: 


Step 1 Select randomly k — 1 hosts, hi through h,_1, such that 
hy.os = h.os, for every i € {1,...,k — 1}; 


Step 2 Use Uniform to search for a 1-resilient core C' for h; 


Step 3 For eachi € {1,...,4 — 1}, use Uniform to search for a 
1-resilient core C; for h;; 


Step 4 Core(h) —CUC U...UC-1. 


Intuitively, to form a k-resilient core we need to gather 
enough hosts such that we can split these hosts into k subsets, 
where at least one subset is a 1-resilient core. Moreover, if 
there are two of these subsets where, for each subset, all of the 
members of that subset share some attribute, then the shared 
attribute of one set must be different from the shared attribute 
of the other set. Our heuristic is conservative in searching 
independently for 1-resilient cores because the problem does 
not require all such sets to be 1-resilient cores. In doing so, 
we protect clients and at the same time avoid the complex- 
ity of optimally determining such sets. The sets output by 
the heuristic, however, may not be minimal, and therefore 
they are approximations of theoretical cores. We discuss this 
heuristic further in [13]. 

In Table 4, we show simulation results for this heuristic for 
k = 2. The first column shows the values of load limit (L) 
used by the Uniform heuristic to compute cores. We chose 



































L | Avg. 2-coverage | Avg. l-coverage | Avg. Core size 
5 0.829 (0.002) 0.855 (0.002) 4.19 (0.004) 
6 0.902 (0.002) 0.917 (0.002) 4.59 (0.005) 
7 0.981 (0.001) 0.987 (0.001) 5.00 (0.005) 
8 0.995 (0.0) 1.0 (0.0) 5.11 (0.005) 
9 0.996 (0.0) 1.0 (0.0) 5.14 (0.005) 
10 0.997 (0.0) 1.0 (0.0) 5.17 (0.003) 








Table 4: Summary of simulation results for k = 2 for 8 dif- 
ferent runs. 


values of L > 5 based on an argument generalized from the 
one given in Section 5.2 giving the lower bound of L [13]. 
In the second and third columns, we present our measure- 
ments for coverage with standard error in parentheses. For 
each computed core Core(h), we calculate the fraction of 
pairs of attributes such that at least one host h’ € Core(h) 
contains none of attributes of the pair. We name this metric 
2-coverage, and in the table we present the average across all 
hosts and across all eight runs of the simulator. 1-coverage 
is the same as the average coverage metric defined in Sec- 
tion 5.2. Finally, the last column shows average core size. 

According to the coverage results, the heuristic does well 
in finding cores that protect hosts against potential pathogens 
that exploit vulnerabilities in at most two attributes. A benefi- 
cial side-effect of protecting against exploits on two attributes 
is that the amount of diversity in a 2-resilient core permits bet- 
ter protection to its client against pathogens that exploit vul- 
nerabilities on single attributes. For values of L greater than 
seven, all clients have all their attributes covered (the average 
1-coverage metric is one and the standard error is zero). 

Having a system that more broadly protects its hosts re- 
quires more resources: core sizes are larger to obtain suffi- 
ciently high degrees of coverage. Compared to the results in 
Section 5.2, we observe that we need to double the load limit 
to obtain similar values for coverage. This is not surprising. 
In our heuristic, for each host, we search for two 1-resilient 
cores. We therefore need to roughly double the amount of 
resources used. 

Of course, there is a limit to what can be done with in- 
formed replication. As & increases, the demand on resources 
continues to grow, and a point will be reached in which there 
is not enough diversity to withstand an attack that targets k+1 
attributes. Using our diversity study results in Table 2, if a 
worm were able to simultaneously infect machines that run 
one of the first four operating systems in this table, the worm 
could potentially infect 84% of the population. The release of 
such a worm would most likely cause the Internet to collapse. 
An approach beyond informed replication would be needed 
to combat an act of cyberterrorism of this magnitude. 


6 The Phoenix Recovery Service 


A cooperative recovery service is an attractive architecture for 
tolerating Internet catastrophes. It is attractive for both indi- 
vidual Internet users, like home broadband users, who do not 
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Figure 8: Phoenix ring. 


wish to pay for commercial backup service or deal with the 
inconvenience of making manual backups, as well as corpo- 
rate environments, which often have a significant amount of 
unused disk space per machine. If Phoenix were deployed, 
users would not need to exert significant effort to backup 
their data, and they would not require local backup systems. 
Phoenix makes specifying what data to protect as straightfor- 
ward as specifying what data to share on file-sharing peer- 
to-peer systems. Further, a cooperative architecture has little 
cost in terms of time and money; instead, users relinquish a 
small fraction of their disk, CPU, and network resources to 
gain access to a highly resilient backup service. 

As with Pastiche [8], we envision using Phoenix as a coop- 
erative recovery service for user data. However, rather than 
exploiting redundant data on similar hosts to reduce backup 
costs for operating system and application software, we envi- 
sion Phoenix users only backing up user-generated data and 
relying upon installation media to recover the operating sys- 
tem and application software. With this usage model, broad- 
band users of Phoenix can recover 10 GB of user-generated 
data in a day. Given the relatively low capacity utilization 
of disks in desktop machines [3], 10 GB should be sufficient 
for a wide range of users. Further, users can choose to be 
more selective in the data backed up to reduce their recovery 
time. We return to the issue of bandwidth consumption and 
recovery time in Section 7.3. 


6.1 System overview 


A Phoenix host selects a subset of hosts to store backup data, 
expecting that at least one host in the subset survives an In- 
ternet catastrophe. This subset is a core, chosen using the 
Uniform heuristic described above. 

Choosing cores requires knowledge of host software con- 
figurations. As described in Section 5, we use the container 
mechanism for advertising configurations. In our prototype, 
we implement containers using the Pastry [32] distributed 
hash table (DHT). Pastry is an overlay of nodes that have 
identifiers arranged in a ring. This overlay provides a scal- 
able mechanism for routing requests to appropriate nodes. 

Phoenix structures the DHT identifier space hierarchically. 
It splits the identifier space into zones, mapping containers 
to zones. It further splits zones into sub-zones, mapping sub- 
containers to equally-sized sub-zones. Figure 8 illustrates this 


hierarchy. Corresponding to the hierarchy, Phoenix creates 
host identifiers out of three parts. To generate its identifier, 
a host concatenates the hash representing its operating sys- 
tem h.os, the hash representing an attribute a € h.apps, and 
the hash representing its IP address. As Figure 8 illustrates, 
each part has b,, ba, and b; bits, respectively. To advertise 
its configuration, a host creates a hash for each one of its 
attributes. It therefore generates as many identifiers as the 
number of attributes in h.apps. It then joins the DHT at mul- 
tiple points, each point being characterized by one of these 
identifiers. Since the hash of the operating system is the 
initial, “most significant” part of all the host’s identifiers, all 
identifiers of a host lie within the same zone. 

To build Core(h) using Uniform, host fh selects hosts at 
random. When trying to cover an attribute a, h first selects a 
container at random, which corresponds to choosing a num- 
ber c randomly from [0,2°° — 1]. The next step is to se- 
lect a sub-container and a host within this sub-container both 
at random. This corresponds to choosing a random number 
sc within [0,2°« — 1] and another random number id within 
[0, 2° — 1], respectively. Host h creates a Phoenix identifier 
by concatenating these various components as (c 0 sco id). 
It then performs a lookup on the Pastry DHT for this identi- 
fier. The host h’ that satisfies this lookup informs h of its own 
configuration. If this configuration covers attribute a, h adds 
h’ to its core. If not, h repeats this process. 

The hosts in h’s core maintain backups of its data. These 
hosts periodically send announcements to h. In the event of 
a catastrophe, if h loses its data, it waits for one of these an- 
nouncements from a host in its core, say h’. After receiving 
such a message, h requests its data from h’. Since recovery is 
not time-critical, the period between consecutive announce- 
ments that a host sends can be large, from hours to a day. 

A host may permanently leave the system after having 
backed up its files. In this situation, other hosts need not hold 
any backups for this host and can use garbage collection to re- 
trieve storage used for the departed host’s files. Thus, Phoenix 
hosts assume that if they do not receive an acknowledgment 
for any announcement sent for a large period of time (e.g., a 
week), then this host has left the system and its files can be 
discarded. 

Since many hosts share the same operating systems, 
Phoenix identifiers are not mapped in a completely random 
fashion into the DHT identifier space. This could lead to 
some hosts receiving a disproportionate number of requests. 
For example, consider a host h that is either the first of a pop- 
ulated zone that follows an empty zone or is the last host of a 
populated zone that precedes an empty zone. Host h receives 
requests sent to the empty zone because, by the construction 
of the ring, its address space includes addresses of the empty 
zone. In our design, however, once a host reaches its load 
limit, it can simply discard new requests by the Phoenix pro- 
tocol. 

Experimenting with the Phoenix prototype, we found that 
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constructing cores performed well even with an unbalanced 
ID space. But a simple optimization can improve core con- 
struction further. The system can maintain an OS hint list that 
contains canonical names of operating systems represented in 
the system. When constructing a core, a host then uses hashes 
of these names instead of generating a random number. Such 
a list could be maintained externally or generated by sam- 
pling. We present results for both approaches in Section 7. 

We implemented Phoenix using the Macedon [31] frame- 
work for implementing overlay systems. The Phoenix client 
on a host takes a tar file of data to be backed up as input 
together with a host configuration. In the current implemen- 
tation, users manually specify the host configuration. We are 
investigating techniques for automating the configuration de- 
termination, but we expect that, from a practical point of view, 
a user will want to have some say in which attributes are im- 
portant. 


6.2 Attacks on Phoenix 


Phoenix uses informed replication to survive wide-spread 
failures due to exploits of vulnerabilities in unrelated soft- 
ware on hosts. However, Phoenix itself can also be the target 
of attacks mounted against the system, as well as attacks from 
within by misbehaving peers. 

The most effective way to attack the Phoenix system as a 
whole is to unleash a pathogen that exploits a vulnerability in 
the Phoenix software. In other words, Phoenix itself repre- 
sents a shared vulnerability for all hosts running the service. 
This shared vulnerability is not a covered attribute, hence 
an attack that exploits a vulnerability in the Phoenix soft- 
ware would make it possible for data to be lost as a pathogen 
spreads unchecked through the Phoenix system. To the extent 
possible, Phoenix relies on good programming practices and 
techniques to prevent common attacks such as buffer over- 
flows. However, this kind of attack is not unique to Phoenix 
or the use of informed replication. Such an attack is a general 
problem for any distributed system designed to protect data, 
even those that use approaches other than informed replica- 
tion [11]. A single system fundamentally represents a shared 
vulnerability; if an attacker can exploit a vulnerability in sys- 
tem software and compromise the system, the system cannot 
easily protect itself. 

Alternatively, hosts participating in Phoenix can attack the 
system by trying to access private data, tamper with data, or 
mount denial-of-service attacks. To prevent malicious servers 
from accessing data without authorization or from tampering 
with data, we can use standard cryptographic techniques [13]. 
In particular, we can guarantee the following: (1) the privacy 
and integrity of any data saved by any host is preserved, and 
(2) if a client host contacts an honest server host for a backup 
operation, then the client is able to recover its data after a 
catastrophe. From a security perspective, the most relevant 
part of the system is the interaction process between a host 


client and a host server which has agreed to participate in the 
host’s core. 

Malicious servers can mount a denial-of-service attack 
against a client by agreeing to hold a replica copy of the 
client’s data, and subsequently dropping the data or refus- 
ing recovery requests. One technique to identify such mis- 
behavers is to issue signed receipts [13]. Clients can use such 
receipts to claim that servers are misbehaving. As we men- 
tioned before, servers cannot corrupt data assuming robust- 
ness of the security primitives. 

Hosts could also advertise false configurations in an at- 
tempt to free-ride in the system. By advertising attributes that 
make a host appear more unreliable, the system will consider 
the host for fewer cores than otherwise. As a result, a host 
may be able to have its data backed up without having to back 
up its share of data. 

To provide a disincentive against free-riders, members of a 
core can maintain the configuration of hosts they serve, and 
serve a particular client only if their own configuration covers 
at least one client attribute. By sampling servers randomly, it 
is possible to reconstruct cores and eventually find misbehav- 
ing clients. 

An important feature of our heuristic that constrains the im- 
pact of malicious hosts on the system is the load limit: if only 
a small percentage of hosts is malicious at any given time, 
then only a small fraction of hosts are impacted by the mali- 
ciousness. Hosts not respecting the limit can also be detected 
by random sampling. 


7 Phoenix evaluation 


In this Section, we evaluate our Phoenix prototype on the 
PlanetLab testbed using the metrics discussed in Section 5. 
We also simulate a catastrophic event — the simultaneous 
failure of all Windows hosts — to experiment with Phoenix’s 
ability to recover from large failures. Finally, we discuss the 
time and bandwidth required to recover from catastrophes. 


7.1 Prototype evaluation 


We tested our prototype on 63 hosts across the Internet: 62 
PlanetLab hosts and one UCSD host. To simulate the diver- 
sity we obtained in the study presented in Section 4, we se- 
lected 63 configurations at random from our set of 2,963 con- 
figurations of general-purpose hosts, and made each of these 
configurations an input to the Phoenix service on a host. In 
the population we have chosen randomly, out of the 63 con- 
figurations 38 have Windows as their operating system. Thus, 
in our setting roughly 60% of the hosts represent Windows 
hosts. From Section 5.2, the load limit has to be at least three. 

For the results we present in this section, we use an OS hint 
list while searching for cores. Varying L, we obtained the 
values in Table 5 for coverage, core size, and load variance 
for a representative run of our prototype. For comparison, we 
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Load limit (L) Core size Coverage Load var. 
Imp. | Sim. | Imp. | Sim. | Imp. | Sim. 
3 2.12 | 2.23 1.0 1.0 1.65 1.88 
5 2.10 | 2.25 1.0 1.0 2.88 | 3.31 
7 2.10 | 2.12 1.0 1.0 444 | 3.56 





























Table 5: Implementation results on PlanetLab (“Imp”) with 
simulation results for comparison (“Sim’’). 


also present results from our simulations with the same set of 
configurations used for the PlanetLab experiment. From the 
results in the table, coverage is perfect in all cases, and the 
average core size is less than 3 (less than 2 replica copies). 

The major difference in increasing the value of L is the re- 
spective increase in load variance. As L increases, load bal- 
ance worsens. We also counted the number of requests issued 
by each host in its search for a core. Different from our simu- 
lations, we set a large upper bound on the number of request 
messages (diff_OS + same_OS = 100) to verify the aver- 
age number of requests necessary to build a core, and we had 
hosts searching for other hosts only outside their own zones 
(same_OS = 0). The averages for number of requests are 
14.6, 5.2, and 4.1 for values of L of 3, 5, and 7, respectively. 
Hence, we can tradeoff load balance and message complexity. 

We also ran experiments without using an OS hint list. The 
results are very good, although worse than the implementa- 
tion that uses hint lists. We observed two main consequences 
in not using a hint list. First, the average number of requests 
is considerably higher (over 2x). Second, for small values of 
L (L = 3,5), some hosts did not obtain perfect coverage. 


7.2 Simulating catastrophes 


Next we examine how the Phoenix prototype behaves in a se- 
vere catastrophe: the exploitation and failure of all Windows 
hosts in the system. This scenario corresponds to a situation 
in which a worm exploits a vulnerability present in all ver- 
sions of Windows, and corrupts the data on the compromised 
hosts. Note that this scenario is far more catastrophic than 
what we have experienced with worms to date. The worms 
listed in Table 1, for example, exploit only particular services 
on Windows. 

The simulation proceeded as follows. Using the same ex- 
perimental setting as above, hosts backed up their data under 
a load limit constraint of L = 3. We then triggered a fail- 
ure in all Windows hosts, causing the loss of data stored on 
them. Next we restarted the Phoenix service on the hosts, 
causing them to wait for announcements from other hosts 
in their cores (Section 6.1). We then observed which Win- 
dows hosts received announcements and successfully recov- 
ered their data. 

All 38 hosts recovered their data in a reasonable amount 
of time. For 35 of these hosts, it took on average 100 sec- 
onds to recover their data. For the other three machines, it 
took several minutes due to intermittent network connectivity 


(these machines were in fact at the same site). Two impor- 
tant parameters that determine the time for a host to recover 
are the frequency of announcements and the backup file size 
(transfer time). We used an interval between two consecutive 
announcements to the same client of 120 seconds, and a to- 
tal data size of 5 MB per host. The announcement frequency 
depends on the user expectation on recovery speed. In our 
case, we wanted to finish each experiment in a reasonable 
amount of time. Yet, we did not want to have hosts send- 
ing a large number of announcement messages unnecessarily. 
For the backup file size, we chose an arbitrary value since we 
are not concerned about transfer time in this experiment. On 
the other hand, this size was large enough to hinder recovery 
when connectivity between client and server was intermittent. 

It is important to observe that we stressed our prototype 
by causing the failure of these hosts almost simultaneously. 
Although the number of nodes we used is small compared to 
the potential number of nodes that Phoenix can have as partic- 
ipants, we did not observe any obvious scalability problems. 
On the contrary, the use of a load limit helped in constraining 
the amount of work a host does for the system, independent 
of system size. 


7.3 Recovering from a catastrophe 


We now examine the bandwidth requirements for recovering 
from an Internet catastrophe. In a catastrophe, many hosts 
will lose their data. When the failed hosts come online again, 
they will want to recover their data from the remaining hosts 
that survived the catastrophe. With a large fraction of the 
hosts recovering simultaneously, a key question is what band- 
width demands the recovering hosts will place on the system. 

The aggregate bandwidth required to recover from a catas- 
trophe is a function of the amount of data stored by the 
failed hosts, the time window for recovery, and the fraction 
of hosts that fail. Consider a system of 10,000 hosts that have 
software configurations analogous to those presented in Sec- 
tion 4, where 54.1% of the hosts run Windows and the re- 
maining run some other operating system. Next consider a 
catastrophe similar to the one above in which all Windows 
hosts, independent of version, lose the data they store. Ta- 
ble 6 shows the bandwidth required to recover the Windows 
hosts for various storage capacities and recovery periods. The 
first column shows the average amount of data a host stores 
in the system. The remaining columns show the bandwidth 
required to recover that data for different periods. 

The first four rows show the aggregate system bandwidth 
required to recover the failed hosts: the total amount of data 
to recover divided by the recovery time. This bandwidth re- 
flects the load on the network during recovery. Assuming a 
deployment over the Internet, even for relatively large backup 
sizes and short recovery periods, this load is small. Note that 
these results are for a system with 10,000 hosts and that, for 
an equivalent catastrophe, the aggregate bandwidth require- 
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Size (GB) 1 hour 1 day 1 week 
Aggregate bandwidth 
0.1 1.2 Gb/s 50 Mb/s 7.1 Mb/s 
1 12 Gb/s 0.50 Gb/s 71 Mb/s 
10 120 Gb/s 5.0 Gb/s 710 Mb/s 
100 1.2 Tb/s 50 Gb/s 7.1 Gb/s 
Per-host bandwidth (L = 3) 
0.1 0.7 Mb/s 28 Kb/s 4.0 Kb/s 
1 6.7 Mb/s 280 Kb/s 40 Kb/s 
10 66.7 Mb/s | 2.8 Mb/s | 400 Kb/s 
100 667 Mb/s 28 Mb/s 4.0 Mb/s 




















Table 6: Bandwidth consumption after a catastrophe. 


ments will scale linearly with the number of hosts in the sys- 
tem and the amount of data backed up. 


The second four rows show the average per-host bandwidth 
required by the hosts in the system responding to recovery 
requests. Recall that the system imposes a load limit FL that 
caps the number of replicas any host will store. As a result, 
a host recovers at most L other hosts. Note that, because 
of the load limit, per-host bandwidth requirements for hosts 
involved in recovery are independent of both the number of 
hosts in the system and the number of hosts that fail. 


The results in the table show the per-host bandwidth re- 
quirements with a load limit L = 3, where each host responds 
to at most three recovery requests. The results indicate that 
Phoenix can recover from a severe catastrophe in reasonable 
time periods for useful backup sizes. As with other coop- 
erative backup systems like Pastiche [8], per-host recovery 
time will depend significantly on the connectivity of hosts in 
the system. For example, hosts connected by modems can 
serve as recovery hosts for a modest amount of backed up 
data (28 Kb/s for 100 MB of data recovered in a day). Such 
backup amounts would only be useful for recovering partic- 
ularly critical data, or recovering frequent incremental back- 
ups stored in Phoenix relative to infrequent full backups using 
other methods (e.g., for users who take monthly full backups 
on media but use Phoenix for storing and recovering daily 
incrementals). Broadband hosts can recover failed hosts stor- 
ing orders of magnitude more data (1-10 GB) in a day, and 
high-bandwidth hosts can recover either an order magnitude 
more quickly (hours) or even an order of magnitude more data 
(100 GB). Further, Phoenix could potentially exploit the par- 
allelism of recovering from all surviving hosts in a core to 
further reduce recovery time. 

Although there is no design constraint on the amount of 
data hosts back up in Phoenix, for current disk usage patterns, 
disk capacities, and host bandwidth connectivity, we envision 
users typically storing 1-10 GB in Phoenix and waiting a day 
to recover their data. According to a recent study, desktops 
with substantial disks (> 40 GB) use less than 10% of their 
local disk capacity, and operating system and temporary user 
files consume up to 4 GB [3]. Recovery times on the order of 
a day are also practical. For example, previous worm catas- 


trophes took longer than a day for organizations to recover, 
and recovery using organization backup services can take a 
day for an administrator to respond to a request. 


8 Conclusions 


In this paper, we proposed a new approach called informed 
replication for designing distributed systems to survive In- 
ternet epidemics that cause catastrophic damage. Informed 
replication uses a model of correlated failures to exploit soft- 
ware diversity, providing high reliability with low replication 
overhead. Using host diversity characteristics derived from 
a measurement study of hosts on the UCSD campus, we de- 
veloped and evaluated heuristics for determining the number 
and placement of replicas that have a number of attractive 
features. Our heuristics provide excellent reliability guaran- 
tees (over 0.99 probability that user data survives attacks of 
single- and double-exploit pathogens), result in low degree of 
replication (less than 3 copies for single-exploit pathogens; 
less than 5 copies for double-exploit pathogens), limit the 
storage burden on each host in the system, and lend them- 
selves to a fully distributed implementation. We then used 
this approach in the design and implementation of a coop- 
erative backup system called the Phoenix Recovery Service. 
Based upon our evaluation results, we conclude that our ap- 
proach is a viable and attractive method for surviving Internet 
catastrophes. 
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Abstract 


Trends towards consolidation and higher-density comput- 
ing configurations make the problem of heat management 
one of the critical challenges in emerging data centers. 
Conventional approaches to addressing this problem have 
focused at the facilities level to develop new cooling tech- 
nologies or optimize the delivery of cooling. In contrast to 
these approaches, our paper explores an alternate dimen- 
sion to address this problem, namely a systems-level so- 
lution to control the heat generation through temperature- 
aware workload placement. 


We first examine a theoretic thermodynamic formulation 
that uses information about steady state hot spots and cold 
spots in the data center and develop real-world scheduling 
algorithms. Based on the insights from these results, we 
develop an alternate approach. Our new approach lever- 
ages the non-intuitive observation that the source of cool- 
ing inefficiencies can often be in locations spatially un- 
correlated with its manifested consequences; this enables 
additional energy savings. Overall, our results demon- 
strate up to a factor of two reduction in annual data cen- 
ter cooling costs over location-agnostic workload distri- 
bution, purely through software optimizations without the 
need for any costly capital investment. 


1 Introduction 


The last few years have seen a dramatic increase in the 
number, size, and uses of data centers. Large data cen- 
ters contain up to tens of thousands of servers and support 
hundreds or thousands of users. For such data centers, in 
addition to traditional IT infrastructure issues, designers 
increasingly need to deal with issues of power consump- 
tion, heat dissipation, and cooling provisioning. 
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These issues, though traditionally the domain of facili- 
ties management, have become important to address at 
the IT level because of their implications on cost, relia- 
bility, and dynamic response to data center events. For 
example, the total cooling costs for large data centers 
(30,000 ft?) can run into the tens of millions of dollars. 
Similarly, brownouts or cooling failures can lead to a re- 
duced mean time between failure and service outages, as 
servers that overheat will automatically shut down. Fur- 
thermore, increases in server utilization [7, 16] or the fail- 
ure of a CRAC unit can upset the current environment in 
a matter of minutes or even seconds, requiring rapid re- 
sponse strategies, often faster than what is possible at a 
facilities level. These conditions will accelerate as proces- 
sor densities increase, administrators replace 1U servers 
with blades, and organizations consolidate multiple clus- 
ters into larger data centers. 


Current work in the field of thermal management explores 
efficient methods of extracting heat from the data cen- 
ter [23, 27]. In contrast, our work explores temperature- 
aware workload placement algorithms. This approach fo- 
cuses on scheduling workloads in a data center — and 
the resulting heat the servers generate — in a manner that 
minimizes the energy expended by the cooling infrastruc- 
ture, leading to lower cooling costs and increased hard- 
ware reliability. 


We develop temperature-aware workload placement algo- 
rithms and present the first comprehensive exploration of 
the benefits from these policies. Using simple methods of 
observing hot air flow within a data center, we formulate 
two workload placement policies: zone-based discretiza- 
tion (ZBD) and minimize-heat-recirculation (MINHR). 
These algorithms establish a prioritized list of servers 
within the data center, simplifying the task of applying 
these algorithms to real-work systems. 


The first policy leverages a theoretic thermodynamic for- 
mulation based on steady-state hot spots and cold spots in 
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the data center [27]. The second policy uses a new formu- 
lation based on the observation that often the measured 
effects of cooling inefficiencies are not located near the 
original source of the heat; in other words, heat may travel 
several meters through the data center before arriving at a 
temperature sensor. In both cases, our algorithms achieve 
the theoretical heat distribution recommendations, given 
discrete power states imposed by real-world constraints. 
We show how these algorithms can nearly halve cooling 
costs over the worst-case placement for a simple data cen- 
ter, and achieve an additional 18% in cooling savings be- 
yond previous work. Based on these improvements we 
can eliminate more than 25% of the total cooling costs. 
Such savings in the 30,000 ft? data center mentioned ear- 
lier translate to a a $1 — $2 million annual cost reduction. 
Furthermore, our work is complementary to current ap- 
proaches; given a fixed cooling configuration, we quantify 
the cost of adding load to specific servers. A data center 
owner can use these costs to maximize the utilization per 
Watt of their compute and cooling infrastructure. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 elaborates the motivation for this work and dis- 
cusses the limitations of conventional facilities-only ap- 
proaches. Section 3 describes the goals of temperature- 
aware workload placement and discusses the algorithms 
that we propose — ZBD and MINHR — as well as three 
baseline algorithms provided for comparison. Sections 4 
and 5 present our results and discuss their implications. 
Section 6 concludes the paper. 


2 Motivation 


As yesterday’s clusters grow into today’s data centers, in- 
frastructure traditionally maintained by a facilities man- 
agement team — such as cooling and the room’s power 
grid — are becoming an integral part of data center de- 
sign. No longer can data center operators focus solely on 
IT-level performance considerations, such as selecting the 
appropriate interconnect fiber or amount of memory per 
node. They now need to additionally evaluate issues deal- 
ing with power consumption and heat extraction. 


For example, current-generation 1U servers consume over 
350 Watts at peak utilization, releasing much of this en- 
ergy as heat; a standard 42U rack of such servers con- 
sumes over 8 kW. Barroso et al estimate that the power 
density of the Google data center is three to ten times 
that of typical commercial data centers [10]. Their data 
center uses commodity mid-range servers; that density is 
likely to be higher with newer, more power-hungry server 
choices. As data centers migrate to bladed servers over 
the next few years, these numbers could potentially in- 
crease to 55 kW per rack [21]. 


2.1 Thermal Management Benefits 


A thermal management policy that considers facilities 
components, such as CRAC units and the physical layout 
of the data center, and temperature-aware IT components, 
can: 


Decrease cooling costs. In a 30,000 ft? data center with 
1000 standard computing racks, each consuming 10 kW, 
the initial cost of purchasing and installing the computer 
room air conditioning (CRAC) units is $2 — $5 million; 
with an average electricity cost of $100/MWhr, the an- 
nual costs for cooling alone are $4 — $8 million [23]. A 
data center that can run the same computational workload 
and cooling configuration, but maintain an ambient room 
temperature that is 5°C cooler, through intelligent ther- 
mal management can lower CRAC power consumption 
by 20% — 40% for a $1 — $3 million savings in annual 
cooling costs. 


Increase hardware reliability. A recent study [28] indi- 
cated that in order to avoid thermal redlining, a typical 
server needs to have the air temperature at its front inlets 
be in the range of 20°C — 30°C. Every 10°C increase over 
21°C decreases the reliability of long-term electronics by 
50%. Other studies show that a 15°C rise increases hard 
disk drive failure rates by a factor of two [6, 13]. 


Decrease response times to transients and emergencies. 
Data center conditions can change rapidly. Sharp transient 
spikes in server utilization [7, 16] or the failure of aCRAC 
unit can upset the current environment in a matter of min- 
utes or even seconds. With aggressive heat densities in the 
data center, such events can result in potentially disruptive 
downtimes due to the slow response times possible with 
the mechanical components at the facilities level. 


Increase compaction and improve operational efficien- 
cies. A high ratio of cooling power to compute power lim- 
its the compaction and consolidation possible in data cen- 
ters, correspondingly increasing the management costs. 


2.2 Existing Approaches 


Data centers seek to provision the cooling adequately to 
extract the heat produced by servers, switches, and other 
hardware. Current approaches to data centers cooling pro- 
visioning are done at the facilities level. Typically, a data 
center operator will add the nameplate power ratings of 
all the servers in the data center — often with some ad- 
ditional slack for risk tolerance — and design a cooling 
infrastructure based on that number. This can lead to an 
excessive, inefficient cooling solution. This problem is 
exacerbated by the fact that the compute infrastructure in 
most data centers are provisioned for the peak (bursty) 
load requirement. It is estimated that typical operations 
of the data center often use only a fraction of the servers, 
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leading to overall low server utilization [18]. The com- 
pounded overprovisioning of compute and cooling infras- 
tructure drives up initial and recurring costs. For every 
Watt of power consumed by the compute infrastructure, a 
modern data center expends another one-half to one Watt 
to power the cooling infrastructure [23, 28]. 


In addition, the granularity of control provided in current 
cooling solutions makes it difficult to identify and elim- 
inate the specific sources of cooling inefficiencies. Air 
flow within a data center is complex, nonintuitive, and 
easy to disrupt [23]. Changes to the heating system — 
servers and other hardware — or the CRAC units will take 
minutes to propagate through the room, complicating the 
process of characterizing air flow within the room. 


Past work on data center thermal management falls into 
one of two categories. First, optimizing the flow of hot 
and cold air in the data center. Second, minimizing 
global power consumption and heat generation. The for- 
mer approaches evaluate layout of the computing equip- 
ment in the data center to minimize air flow inefficien- 
cies (e.g., hot aisles and cold aisles) [28] or design intelli- 
gent system controllers to improve cold air delivery [23]. 
The latter approaches focus on location-oblivious, global 
system power consumption (total heat load) through the 
use of global power management [12, 25], load balanc- 
ing [11, 24], and power reduction features in individual 
servers [14]. 


2.3. Temperature-aware Workload Placement 


However, these approaches do not address the potential 
benefits from controlling the workload (and hence heat 
placement) from the point of view of minimizing the cool- 
ing costs. Addressing thermal and power issues at the IT 
level — by incorporating temperature-related metrics in 
provisioning and assignment decisions — is complemen- 
tary to existing solutions. The last few years have seen a 
push to treat energy as a first-class resource in hardware 
and operating system design, from low-power processors 
to OS schedulers [29, 31]. A facilities-aware IT compo- 
nent operates at a finer granularity than CRAC units. It 
can not only react to the heat servers generate, but control 
when and where the heat arrives. During normal opera- 
tions, a temperature-aware IT component can maintain an 
efficient thermal profile within the data center, resulting 
in reduced annual cooling costs. In the event of a thermal 
emergency, IT-level actions include scaling back on server 
CPU utilization, scaling CPU voltages [14], migrating or 
shifting workload [22, 11], and performing a clean shut- 
down of selected servers. 


Figure | presents an informal sketch to illustrate the po- 
tential of this approach. The cooling costs of a data center 
are plotted as a function of the data center utilization — 
increased utilization produces larger heat loads, resulting 
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Figure 1: Approximate trends in cooling costs as a data cen- 
ter’s utilization increases. Workload placement algorithms af- 
fect cooling costs by the assignment choices they make. At the 
extreme ends — all servers idle and all servers used — there are 
no choices. However, at all other times there exists a best and a 
worst workload placement strategy. 


in higher cooling costs. At any given data center utiliza- 
tion, there is a best and worst workload placement strat- 
egy. The difference between the two lines indicate the 
potential benefits from our approach. 


As Figure | indicates, the benefits of our approach are 
limited at the two end points — a data center at “0%” 
utilization or at “100%” utilization does not offer much 
scope for workload placement to reduce cooling costs. In 
the former, all servers are idle; in the latter, all servers are 
in use. In neither case do we have any choice in how to 
deploy workload. The benefits from temperature-aware 
workload placement exist at intermediate utilization lev- 
els when we can choose how we place our workload. Typ- 
ical data centers do not maintain 100% utilization for ex- 
tended periods of time, instead operating at mid-level uti- 
lizations where we can leverage temperature-aware work- 
load placement algorithms [18]. 


The slope and “knee” of each curve is different for each 
data center, and reflects the quality of the physical layout 
of the data center. For example, a “best placement” curve 
with a knee at high utilization indicates a well laid-out 
data center with good air flow. However, given the ineffi- 
ciencies resulting from the coarse granularity of control in 
pure facilities-based approach, we expect most data cen- 
ters to exhibit a significant difference between the worst- 
case and best-case curves. 


3 Workload Placement Policies 


At a high level, the goals of any temperature-aware work- 
load placement policy are to 
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e Prevent server inlet temperatures from crossing a 
pre-defined “safe” threshold. 


e Maximize the temperature of the air the CRAC units 
pump into the data center, increasing their operating 
efficiency. 


This section provides a brief overview of the thermody- 
namics of cooling, how intelligent workload placement 
reduces CRAC unit power consumption, and describes 
our placement policies. 


3.1 Thermodynamics 


The cooling cycle of a typical data center operates in the 
following way. CRAC units operate by extracting heat 
from the data center and pumping cold air into the room, 
usually through a pressurized floor plenum. The pressure 
forces the cold air upward through vented tiles, entering 
the room in front of the hardware. Fans draw the cold air 
inward and through the server; hot air exits through the 
rear of the server. The hot air rises — sometimes with the 
aid of fans and a ceiling plenum — and is sucked back 
to the CRAC units. The CRAC units force the hot air 
past pipes containing cold air or water. The heat from 
the returning air transfers through the pipes to the cold 
substance. The now-heated substance leaves the room and 
goes to a chiller, and CRAC fans force the now-cold air 
back into the floor plenum. 


The efficiency of this cycle depends on several factors, in- 
cluding the conductive substance and the air flow velocity, 
but is quantified by a Coefficient of Performance (COP). 
The COP is the ratio of heat removed (Q) to the amount 
of work necessary (W) to remove that heat: 


Q 
GOP =. = 
Ww 
Q 
ue COP 


Therefore, the work necessary to remove heat is inversely 
proportional to the COP. A higher COP indicates a more 
efficient process, requiring less work to remove a constant 
amount of heat. For example, a cooling cycle with a COP 
of two will consume 50 kW to remove 100 kW of heat, 
whereas a cycle with a COP of five will consume 20 kW 
to remove 100 kW. 


However, the COP for a cooling cycle is not constant, in- 
creasing with the temperature of the air the CRAC unit 
pushes into the plenum. We achieve cost savings by rais- 
ing the plenum supply temperature, moving the CRAC 
units into a more efficient operating range. Figure 2 shows 
how the COP increases with higher supply temperatures 
for a typical water-chilled CRAC unit; this curve is from 
a water-chilled CRAC unit in the HP Utility Data Center. 
For example, if air returns to the CRAC unit at 20°C and 





T T T T 
COP = (0.0068*T? + 0.0008*T + 0.458) ——— 
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Figure 2: The Coefficient of Performance (COP) curve for the 
chilled-water CRAC units at the HP Labs Utility Data Center. 
As the target temperature of the air the CRAC pumps into the 
floor plenum increases, the COP increases, and the CRAC ex- 
pends less energy to remove the same amount of heat. 


we remove 10 kW of heat, cooling that air to 15°C, we 
expend 5.26 kW. However, if we raise the plenum supply 
temperature to 20°C, everything in the data center warms 
by 5°C. Cooling the same volume of air, now returning at 
25°C, to 20°C removes the same 10 kW of heat, but only 
expends 3.23 kW. This is a power savings of almost 40%. 


Consequently, our scheduling policies attempt to maxi- 
mize cooling efficiency by raising the maximum temper- 
ature of the air coming from the CRAC units and flowing 
into the plenum. Obviously, this has to be done in a man- 
ner that maintains prevents the server inlet temperatures 
from crossing their redlining thermal threshold. 


3.2 Terminology 


At a fundamental level, we categorize power allocation 
algorithms as either analog or digital. “Analog” algo- 
rithms specify per-server power budgets from the contin- 
uous range of real numbers [ Pf 7, Pmaz |. While analog 
algorithms provide a detailed per-server budget, they are 
hard to implement in practice. It may be possible to meet 
these goals — a data center operator may deploy fine- 
grained load balancing in a web farm [8], utilize CPU 
voltage scaling [14], or leverage virtual machines [1, 9] 
for batch workloads — but in practice it is difficult to meet 
and maintain precise targets for power consumption. 


“Digital” algorithms assign one of several pre-determined 
discrete power states to each server. They select which 
machines should be off, idle, or in use, particularly for 
workloads that fully utilize the processors. They could 
also leverage the detailed relationship between server uti- 
lization and power consumption to allow few discrete uti- 
lization states. Additionally, a well-ordered digital al- 
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gorithm will create a list of servers sorted by their “de- 
sirability”; the list ordering is fixed for a given cooling 
configuration, but does not change for different data cen- 
ter utilization levels. Therefore, if data center utilization 
jumps from 50% to 60%, the servers selected for use at 
50% are a proper subset of those selected at 60% uti- 
lization. Well-ordered algorithms simplify the process of 
integrating cooling-aware features with existing compo- 
nents such as SGE [4] or LSF [3], allowing us to use 
common mechanisms such as scheduling priorities. For 
example, SGE allows the administrator to define arbitrary 
“consumable” resources and simple formulas to force the 
scheduler to consider these resources when performing 
workload placement; modifying these resource settings is 
only necessary after a calibration run. 


In this paper, we focus on algorithms that address the 
problem of discrete power states. We specifically focus 
on compute-intensive batch jobs such as multimedia ren- 
dering workloads, simulations, or distributed computation 
run for several hours [5]. These jobs tend to use all avail- 
able CPU on a server, transforming the per-server power 
budgets available to a data center scheduler from a con- 
tinuous range of [ Por7, Pmaz | to a discrete set of power 
states: { Pop, Piate, Pi, ..., Pw }, where P; is the power 
consumed by a server fully utilizing 7 CPUs. Addition- 
ally, they also provide sufficient time for the thermal con- 
ditions in the room to reach steady-state. If additional 
power states are considered, Section 5 discusses how our 
algorithms scale in a straightforward manner. 


3.3. Baseline Algorithms 


We use three reference algorithms as a basis for compari- 
son. 


UniformWorkload and CoolestInlets 


The first algorithm is UNIFORMWORKLOAD, an “intu- 
itive” analog algorithm that calculates the total power 
consumed by the data center and distributes it evenly to 
each of the servers. We chose this algorithm because, over 
time, an algorithm that places workload randomly will 
approach the behavior of UNIFORMWORKLOAD. Each 
server in our data center consumes 150 Watts when idle 
and 285 Watts when at peak utilization. Thus, a 40% UNI- 
FORMWORKLOAD will place ((285— 150) -0.40) +150 = 
204 Watts on each server. 


The second baseline algorithm is COOLESTINLETS, a 
digital algorithm that sorts the list of unused servers by 
their inlet temperatures. This intuitive policy simply 
places workload on servers in the coldest part of the data 
center. Such an algorithm is trivial to deploy, given an 
instrumentation infrastructure that reports current server 
temperatures. 


OnePassAnalog 
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Figure 3: CDF of server exhaust temperatures for the three ref- 


erence workload placement algorithms at 60% utilization. Both 
COOLESTINLETS and ONEPASSANALOG base workload place- 
ment decisions on data center conditions. However, ONEPAS- 
SANALOG has the least variance in server exhaust temperatures 
(4°C) leading to fewer heat buildups in the data center. Less 
variance allows us to raise CRAC supply temperatures further, 
increasing the COP, without causing thermal redlining. 


The last policy is ONEPASSANALOG, an analog repro- 
visioning algorithm based on the theoretical thermody- 
namic formulation by Sharma et al [27], modified with 
the help of the original authors to allocate power on a per- 
server basis. The algorithm works by assigning power 
budgets in a way that attempts to create a uniform exhaust 
profile, avoiding the formation of any heat imbalances or 
“hot spots”. A data center administrator runs one calibra- 
tion phase, in which they place a uniform workload on 
each server and observe each server’s inlet temperature. 
The administrator selects a reference { power, outlet tem- 
perature } tuple, { Pres, fe }; this reference point can 
be one server, or the average server power consumption 
and outlet temperature within a row or throughout the data 
center. With this tuple, we calculate the power budget for 
each server: 


A server’s power budget, P;, is inversely proportional to 
its outlet temperature, T,°“’. Intuitively, we want to add 
heat to cool areas and remove it from warm areas. 


It is important to note that ONEPASSANALOG responds 
to heat buildup by changing the power budget at the lo- 
cation of the observed increase. Intuitively, this is similar 
to other approaches — including the motherboard’s ther- 
mal kill switch — in that it addresses the observed effect 
rather than the cause. 


Figure 3 shows the CDF of server exhaust temperatures 
for the three reference workload placement algorithms in 
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ZONEBASEDDISCRETIZATION(n, V, H, a) { 
while selected less than n servers { 
Get S;, idle server with max power budget 
Preed = Prun — Ps; 
Weight Neighbors = a-size(V) + size(H) 
Pshare a Preea/W eight neighbors 


Poach Pspare from each of the H horizontal neighbors, 


(a+ Pshare) from each of the V vertical neighbors 


Figure 4: The core of the ZBD algorithm. n is the number 
of servers we want, V is the set of neighbors along the vertical 
axis, H is the set of neighbors along the horizontal axis, and a 
is the ratio of power borrowed per-vertical to power borrowed 
per-horizontal. P,un is the amount of power necessary to run 
one server at 100% utilization; Ps, is the amount of power the 
ONEPASSANALOG algorithm allocates to server 7. In general, 
Princ Psi. 


a data center at 60% utilization. A data center that em- 
ploys ONEPASSANALOG scheduling has less variance in 
its server’s exhaust temperatures; UNIFORMWORKLOAD 
and COOLESTINLETS have server exhaust temperatures 
that vary by as much as 9°C — 12°C, whereas ONEPAS- 
SANALOG varies by less than 4°C; this indicates fewer 
localized “hot spots” and heat imbalances. 


3.4 Zone-Based Discretization (ZBD) 


Our first approach is based on the theoretical formulation 
behind ONEPASSANALOG [27]. This formulation assigns 
heat inversely proportional to the server’s inlet tempera- 
ture. However, it suffers from the drawback that it is ana- 
log; it does not factor in the specific discrete power states 
of current servers: { Paice, ..., Pn }. Therefore, the chal- 
lenge is to discretize the recommended analog distribu- 
tion to the available discrete power states. Our research 
showed that conventional discretization approaches — 
ones that are agnostic to the notion of heat distribution 
and transfer — that simply minimize the absolute error, 
can result in worse cooling costs. 


The key contribution of ZBD is that, in addition to min- 
imizing the discretization error over the entire data cen- 
ter, it minimizes the differences between its power distri- 
bution and ONEPASSANALOG at coarse granularities, or 
geographic zones. 


ZBD chooses servers by using the notions of proximity- 
based heat distributions and poaching. When selecting 
a server on which to place workload, the chosen server 
borrows, or “poaches” power from its zone of immediate 
neighbors whose power budget is not already committed. 


Within these two-dimensional zones, the heat produced 
by ZBD is similar to that produced by ONEPASSANA- 
LOG. Therefore, ZBD is an effective discretization of 
ONEPASSANALOG by explicitly capturing the underlying 
goal of ONEPASSANALOG: creating a uniform exhaust 
profile that reduces localized hot spots. A discretization 
approach that does not take this goal into account loses 
the benefits of ONEPASSANALOG. 


Figure 4 describes the core of the ZBD discretization al- 
gorithm. ZBD allows us to define a variable-sized set 
of neighbors along the horizontal and vertical axes — H 
and V — and a, the ratio of power taken from the ver- 
tical to horizontal directions. These parameters enable 
us to mimic the physics of heat flow, as heat is more 
likely to rise than move horizontally. Consequently, “re- 
alistic” poaching runs set a larger than zero, borrowing 
more heavily vertically from servers in their rack. 


Table 1 shows the operation of ZBD at a micro level, bor- 
rowing power from four vertical and two horizontal neigh- 
bors, giving the center server enough of a power budget 
to operate. The total amount of power and heat within 
the fifteen-server group remains the same, only shifted 
around slightly. 


3.5 Minimizing Heat Recirculation (MinHR) 


Our second approach is a new power provisioning policy 
that minimizes the amount of heat that recirculates within 
a data center: MINHR. Heat recirculation occurs for sev- 
eral reasons. For example, if there is not enough cold air 
coming up from the floor, a server fan can suck in air from 
other sources, usually hot air from over the top or around 
the side of racks. Similarly, if the air conditioning units 
do not pull the hot air back to the return vents or if there 
are obstructions to the air flow, hot air will mix with the 
incoming cold air supply. In all these cases, heat recircu- 
lation leads to increases in cooling energy. 


Interestingly, some of these recirculation effects can lead 
to situations where the observed consequence of the inef- 
ficiency is spatially uncorrelated with its cause; in other 
words, the heat vented by one machine may travel sev- 
eral meters before arriving at the inlet of another server. 
We assert that an algorithm that minimizes hot air recir- 
culation at the data center level will lead to lower cooling 
costs. Unlike ZBD, which reacts to inefficiencies by low- 
ering the power budget at the site where heat recirculation 
is observed, MINHR focuses on the cause of inefficien- 
cies. That is, it may not know how to lower the inlet 
temperature on a given server, but it will lower the total 
amount of heat that recirculates within the data center. 


Therefore, unlike ZBD, we make no effort to create a uni- 
form exhaust profile. The goals are to 


e@ minimize the total amount heat that recirculates be- 
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(a) ONEPASSANALOG budgets. 





(b) Select S; and its neighbors. 
Preed = 68.12 Watts. 








(c) Poach. Pshare = 7-86 Watts, 
(a+ Pshare) = 13.10 Watts. 


Table 1: The first iteration of ZBD with n = 6, size(H) = 2, 
size(V) = 4, anda = 3. The server with the highest power bud- 
get “poaches” power from its immediate neighbors. The total 
power allotted to these fifteen servers remains constant, but we 
now have a server with enough power to run at 100% utiliza- 
tion. At the end of this iteration, one server has enough power to 
run a full workload; after another n — 1 iterations, we will have 
selected our n servers. 


fore returning to the CRAC units. 


@ maximize the power budget — and therefore the po- 
tential utilization — of each server. 


First, we need a way to quantify the amount of hot air 
coming from a server or a group of servers that recircu- 
lates within the data center. We define dQ as 


6Q = SS Cp ™ i= Tsup) 
i=1 


Here, n is the number of servers in the data center, C’, is 


the specific heat of air (a thermodynamic constant mea- 


sured with units of ese), mj, is the mass flow of air 





through server 7 in #2 T'” is the inlet temperature for 


sec’? ~2 





[Pod [A8Q, HAR 2 | Power; 00, 
TI 002 oso 250125) 
2] 400505 65195 


| 3} 250 80.200 |] 1000125 | 
| 4} 80 50.625] 3125125 | 





Table 2: Hypothetical MINHR calibration results and workload 
distribution for a 40U rack of servers divided into four pods of 
10 servers each. AQ;es during calibration is 2 kW; the final 
workload is 5 kW. 


server 7, and T’,,, 1s the temperature of the cold air sup- 
plied by the CRAC units. In a data center with no heat 
recirculation — dQ = 0 — each T;” will equal Ts). 


Our workload placement algorithm will distribute power 
relative to the ratio of heat produced to heat recirculated: 


Qi 

6Qi 
We run a two-phase experiment to obtain the heat recircu- 
lation data. This experiment requires an idle data center, 
but it is necessary to perform this calibration experiment 
once and only when there are significant changes to the 
hardware within the data center; for example, after the 
data center owner adds a new CRAC unit or adds new 
racks of servers. The first phase has the data center run a 
reference workload that generates a given amount of heat, 
Qref; we also measure 6Q,ef, the amount of heat recir- 
culating in the data center. For the sake of simplicity, our 
reference state has each server idle. 


Px 





The second phase is a set of sequential experiments that 
measure the heat recirculation of groups of servers. We 
bin the servers into pods, where each pod contains s ad- 
jacent servers; pods do not overlap. We define pods in- 
stead of individual servers to minimize calibration time 
and to ensure that each calibration experiment generates 
enough heat to create a measurable effect on temperature 
sensors in the data center. In each experiment, we take 
the next pod, 7, and maximize the CPU utilization of all 
its servers simultaneously, increasing the total data center 
power consumption and heat recirculation. After the new 
data center power load and resulting heat distribution sta- 
bilize, we measure the new amount of heat generated, Q;, 
and heat recirculating, Q,;. With these, we calculate the 
Heat Recirculation Factor (HRF) for that pod, where 


Q5 — Qref 
6Q; — OQref 
AQ; 
AdQ; 
Once we have the ratio for each pod, we use them to dis- 
tribute power within the data center. We sum the HRF 


HRF; = 
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Figure 5: Layout of the data center. The data center contains 
1120 servers in 28 racks, arranged in four rows of seven racks. 
The racks are arranged in a standard hot-aisle/cold-aisle config- 
uration [28]. Four CRAC units push cold air into a floor plenum, 
which then enters the room through floor vents in aisles B and 
D. Servers eject hot air into aisles A, C’, and E. 


from each pod to get the Summed Recirculation Factor 
(SRF). To calculate the per-pod power distributions, we 
simply multiply the total power load by that pod’s HRF, 
divided by the SRF’. This power budget distribution sat- 
isfies both of our stated goals; we maximize the power 
budget of each pod — maximizing the number of pods 
with enough power to run a workload — while minimiz- 
ing the total heat recirculation within the data center. With 
this power distribution, each pod will recirculate the same 
amount of heat. 


As before, we need to discretize the analog recommenda- 
tions based on the H RF values for the power states in the 
servers. The scheduler then allocates workloads based on 
the discretized distribution. Note that the computed H RF’ 
is a property of the data center and is independent of load. 


Table 2 shows an example of MINHR for a 40U rack of 
1U servers divided into four pods. The resulting power 
budgets leads to identical amounts of heat from each pod 
recirculating within the data center. Although we could 
budget more power for the bottom pod to further mini- 
mize heat recirculation, but that would reduce the power 
budgets for other pods and lessen the number of available 
servers. Additionally, it is likely that the bottom pod has 
enough power to run all 10 servers at 100% utilization; in- 
creasing its budget serves no purpose, and instead reduces 
the amount of power available to other servers. 


4 Results 


This section presents the cooling costs associated with 
each workload placement algorithm. 


4.1 Data Center Model 


Given the difficulties of running our experiments on a 
large, available data center, we used Flovent [2], a Com- 
putational Fluid Dynamics (CFD) simulator, to model 
workload placement algorithms and cooling costs of the 
medium-sized data center shown in Figure 5. This 
methodology has been validated in prior studies [27]. 


The data center contains four rows with seven 40U racks 
each, for a total of 28 racks containing 1120 servers. The 
data center has alternating “hot” and “cold” aisles. The 
cold aisles, B and D, have vented floor tiles that direct 
cold air upward towards the server inlets. The servers 
eject hot air into the remaining aisles: A, C’, and E. The 
data center also contains four CRAC units, each having 
the COP curve depicted in Figure 2. Each CRAC pushes 
air chilled to 15°C into the plenum at a rate of 10,000 


f C The CRAC fans consume 10 kW each. 

The servers are HP Proliant DL360 G3s; each 1U DL360 
has a measured power consumption of 150W when idle 
and 285W with both CPUs at 100% utilization. The total 
power consumed and heat generated by the data center is 
168 kW while idle and 319.2 kW at full utilization. Per- 
cent utilization is measured as the number of machines 
that are running a workload. For example, when 672 of 
the 1120 servers are using both their CPUs at 100% and 
the other 448 are idle, the data center is at 60% utiliza- 
tion. To save time configuring each simulation, we mod- 
eled each pair of DL360s as a 2U server that consumed 
300W while idle and 570W while at 100% utilization. 


Calculating Cooling Costs 





At the conclusion of each simulation, Flovent provides 
the inlet and exhaust temperature for each object in the 
data center. We calculate the cooling costs for each run 
based on a maximum safe server inlet temperature, Pe es 
of 25°C, and the maximum observed server inlet temper- 
ature, 7”. We adjust the CRAC supply temperature, 


Tsup, by Taaj, where 


— in an 
Tad = = Da 


safe 
If Tua; is negative, it indicates that a server inlet exceeds 
our maximum safe temperature. In response, we need to 
lower T,, to bring the servers back below the system 
redline level. 


Our cooling costs can be calculated as 


Q 


C = —. 
COP(L = Tsup + Tad) 


+ Pran 


where @ is the amount of power the servers consume, 
COP(T = Tsup + Tad) is our COP at Tsup + Toa, 
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Figure 6: ONEPASSANALOG is consistently low, indicating 
a potential “best” cooling curve described in Figure 1. UNI- 
FORMWORKLOAD performs well at low utilizations, but lacks 
the ability to react to changing conditions at higher utilizations. 
COOLESTINLETS performs well at higher utilizations, but is 
more expensive at low-range and mid-range utilization. 


calculated from the curve in Figure 2, and Pyagn is the 
total power consumed by the CRAC fans. Currently we 
assume a uniform T’,,,, from each CRAC due to the com- 
plications introduced by non-uniform cold air supply; we 
discuss these complications, proposed solutions, and on- 
going work in Section 5. 


4.2 Baseline Algorithms 


Figure 6 shows the cooling costs for our three baseline 
algorithms. UNIFORMWORKLOAD performs well at low 
utilization by not placing excessive workload on servers 
that it shouldn’t. At high utilization, though, it places 
workload on all servers, regardless of the effect on cool- 
ing costs. In contrast, we see that ONEPASSANALOG per- 
forms well both at high and low data center utilization. It 
reacts well as utilization increases, scaling back the power 
budget on servers whose inlet temperatures increase. This 
avoids creating hot spots in difficult-to-cool portions of 
the room that would otherwise cause the CRAC units to 
operate less efficiently. COOLESTINLETS does well at 
high and mid-range utilization for this data center, but 
is about 10% more expensive than ONEPASSANALOG at 
low and moderate utilization. 


4.3 ZBD 


Parameter Selection 


For ZBD to mimic the behavior of ONEPASSANALOG, 
we need to select parameters that reflect the underlying 
heat flow. Heat rises, so we set our a to be greater than 1, 
and our vertical neighborhood to be larger than our hori- 
zontal neighborhood. Our simulated servers are 2U high; 





Table 3: Coefficient of variance (CoV) of differences in zonal 
power budgets between ONEPASSANALOG and the UNIFORM- 
WORKLOAD (UW) and the ZBD algorithms at 60% utilization. 
Small coefficients indicate a distribution that mimics ONEPAS- 
SANALOG closely, creating a similar exhaust profile. 


therefore our servers are 8.89cm (3.5in) tall and 60.96cm 
(24in) wide. Since heat intensity is inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance from the source, it makes lit- 
tle sense to poach two servers or more (greater than one 
meter) in either horizontal direction. Noting that our rows 
are 20 servers high and 7 across, we maintain this ratio 
both in poaching distance and poaching ratio. We set our 
vertical neighborhood to be three servers in either direc- 
tion, and our a to 2. These parameters are simple ap- 
proximations; in section 5 we discuss methods of improv- 
ing upon ZBD parameter selection. 


Results 


The next question is whether we met our goals of match- 
ing the high-level power allocation behavior of ONEPAS- 
SANALOG. In order to quantify the similarity of any two 
algorithms’ power distributions, we break each 40U rack 
into successively larger zones; zones are adjacent and do 
not overlap. We sum the servers’ power allocations to 
get that zone’s budget. Table 3 shows the per-pod vari- 
ance between the ONEPASSANALOG zone budgets those 
of UNIFORMWORKLOAD and ZBD power distributions 
are to the ONEPASSANALOG power budgets at different 
granularities. Unsurprisingly, UNIFORMWORKLOAD has 
the largest variance at any zone size; it continues to al- 
locate power to each server, regardless of room condi- 
tions. However, ZBD closely mirrors the power distri- 
bution budgeted by ONEPASSANALOG. 


Figure 7 shows the relative costs of ZBD against our three 
baseline algorithms as we ramp up data center utiliza- 
tion. Like ONEPASSANALOG, ZBD performs well both 
at low and high utilizations. Most importantly, we see that 
ZBD mimics the behavior and resulting cooling costs of 
ONEPASSANALOG within two percent. Even with intu- 
itive parameter selection and the challenge of discretizing 
the analog distribution, we met or exceeded the savings 
available using the theoretical best workload assignment 
algorithm from previously published work. 
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Figure 7: ZBD compared to our baseline algorithms. ZBD also 
works well at high and low utilizations, staying within 1 3% of 
ONEPASSANALOG. 


4.4 MinHR 


Calibration 


The performance of MINHR depends on the accuracy of 
our calibration experiments. Our goals in selecting cal- 
ibration parameters for MINHR, such as pod sizes and 
our Q;ef, were to allow for a reasonable calibration time 
and a reasonable degree of accuracy. If pod sizes are too 
small, we may have too many pods and an unreasonably 
long real-world calibration time — approximately twenty 
minutes per pod — and the Ad@; may to too small to cre- 
ate any observable change. Since calibration times using 
Flovent are significantly longer than in real life — one to 
two hours per pod — we chose a pod size of 10U. This 
translates to a 1.35 kW AQ, as we increase each server 
from 150W to 285W. While smaller pods may give us 
data at a finer granularity, the magnitude of dQ may be 
too small to give us an accurate picture of how that pod’s 
heat affects the data center. 


Figure 8 demonstrates the importance of locating the 
sources of heat recirculation. It shows the warmest 10% 
of server inlets for our calibration phase and for the recir- 
culation workload at the top pod of a rack on the end of 
row 4. Even though we increase the total power consump- 
tion of the servers by only 0.80% (1.35 kW), the cooling 
costs increase by 7.56%. A large portion of the hot ex- 
haust from these servers does not return to a CRAC unit, 
instead returning to the servers. Inlets at the top of row 4 
increase by over 1°C, and servers at the same end of row 
3 see an increase in inlet temperature of over 2% 


2 
2°C, 


With MINHR, unlike ONEPASSANALOG, it was not nec- 
essary to perform any form discretization on the analog 
power budgets from. Figure 9 shows the CDF of server 
power budgets while our data center is at 60% utilization. 
In ONEPASSANALOG, of the 1120 servers, only 84 fall 
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Figure 8: CDF of the warmest ten percent of server inlets for 
the MINHR phase-one calibration workload, and after adding a 
total of 1.35 kW to ten servers during a phase-two recirculation 
workload. A 1°C increase in the maximum server inlet tem- 
perature results in 10% higher cooling costs. This phase-two 
workload was at the top corner of row 4. 


outside the operating range of our DL360s, thus necessi- 
tating the use of ZBD. 


However, MINHR assigns power budgets between 13 and 
3876 Watts per 1U server, with only 160 falling within 
the operating range; we chose simply to sort the servers 
by their power budget and chose the X % with the highest 
budgets, where X is our target utilization. We define 
ANALOGMINHR as the original, unrealistic power dis- 
tribution, and the sort-and-choose as DIGITALMINHR. 
For the sake of clarity, we define DIGITALMAXHR as 
DIGITALMINHR in reverse; we start at the bottom of the 
list, using the worst candidates and moving up. 


Results 


Figure 10(a) compares our four previous algorithms 
against DIGITALMINHR and DIGITALMAXHR. At mid- 
range utilization, DIGITALMINHR saves 20% over 
ONEPASSANALOG, 30% over UNIFORMWORKLOAD, 
and nearly 40% over DIGITALMAXHR. The costs of each 
algorithm are related to the heat recirculation behaviors 
they cause. At low utilization, DIGITALMAXHR quickly 
chooses servers whose exhaust recirculates extensively, 
whereas DIGITALMINHR does not save much over 
ONEPASSANALOG; this indicates that initially ONEPAS- 
SANALOG also minimizes heat recirculation. As uti- 
lization increases, however, all algorithms except DIGI- 
TALMINHR end up placing load on servers that recircu- 
late large amounts of heat; DIGITALMINHR knows ex- 
actly which servers to avoid. At near-peak utilizations, 
however, DIGITALMINHR has run out of “good” servers 
to use, driving up cooling costs. 
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(a) Cooling costs for our baseline algorithms, ZBD, and best and 
worst heat-recirculation-based algorithms. 
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(b) The amount of heat recirculating. Note that the increase in 
heat recirculation closely mirrors the increase in cooling costs. 


Figure 10: At mid-range utilizations, DIGITALMINHR costs 20% less than ONEPASSANALOG, 30% less than UNIFORMWORK- 
LOAD and almost 40% less than the worst possible workload distribution. 
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Figure 9: CDF of ONEPASSANALOG and ANALOGMINHR 
budgets at 60% utilization. ONEPASSANALOG budgets fall 
within the DL360’s operating range; this facilitates ZBD’s zone- 
based discretization. The minimum and maximum ANALOG- 
MINHR budgets are more than an order of magnitude outside 
this range, eliminating the need for or effectiveness of any dis- 
cretization algorithm. 


Figure 10(b) graphs 6@ for each algorithm. DIGI- 
TALMINHR achieves its goal, minimizing recirculation 
and cooling costs until there are no “good” servers 
available. Conversely, DIGITALMAXHR immediately 
chooses “bad” servers, increasing power consumption by 
30.2 kW and heat recirculation by 18.1 kW. Note that 
cooling costs are closely related to the amount of heat re- 
circulating within the data center. 


4.5 ZBD and MinHR Comparison 


At a glance, DIGITALMINHR provides significant sav- 
ings over all other workload placement algorithms. It di- 
rectly addresses the cause of data center cooling ineffi- 
ciencies, and is constrained only by the physical air flow 
design of the data center. Unfortunately, the calibration 
phase is significantly longer than the one ZBD requires. 
A real-world calibration of our model data center would 
take 56 hours; this is not unreasonable, as the entire cali- 
bration run would complete between Friday evening and 
Monday morning. However, a calibration run is necessary 
whenever the physical layout of the room changes, or after 
a hardware or cooling upgrade. Conversely, ZBD is con- 
sistent and the best “reactive” digital algorithm. It only 
requires one calibration experiment; for our data center, 
this experiment would complete within a half-hour. 


Ultimately, the data center owner must decide between 
long calibration times and savings in cooling costs. If the 
cooling configuration or physical layout of the data cen- 
ter will not change often, then a MINHR-based workload 
placement strategy yields significant savings. 


5 Discussion 


Additional Power States 


Our previous experiment assumes the computer infras- 
tructure only had two power states: idle and used. How- 
ever, many data center management infrastructure compo- 
nents — such as networked power switches, blade control 
planes, and Wake-On-LAN-enabled Ethernet cards — al- 
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# Off | Power (kW) | Cooling (kW) 
273.0 156.9 16.54 


Table 4: We leverage MINHR’s sorted list of server “desir- 
ability” to select servers to turn off during 75% utilization. We 





reduce the power consumed by the computer infrastructure by 
12%, yet reduce cooling costs by nearly one-third. 


low us to consider “off” as another power state. Both the 
algorithms can leverage additional power states to allow 
them to more closely match the analog power budgets. 


To demonstrate the potential for increased improvements, 
we focus on some experiments using the best algorithm 
from the last section. DIGITALMINHR’s per-pod HRF 
values allow us to sort servers by heat recirculation and 
power down or fully turn off the “worst” servers. Ta- 
ble 4 presents the results of turning 5, 10, and 15% of 
the “worst” servers off during 75% utilization while using 
the DIGITALMINHR placement algorithm. Initially the 
computer infrastructure was consuming 281.4 kW, and 
expending 187.9 kW to remove this heat. Turning off only 
56 servers, 8.4 kW of compute power, reduces cooling 
costs by nearly one-sixth. MINHR with an “off’ option 
reduces cooling costs by nearly another third by turning 
off 20% of the servers. 


When compared to the savings achieved by ONEPAS- 
SANALOG over UNIFORMWORKLOAD, this approach 
represents a factor of three increase in those cooling sav- 
ings, reducing UNIFORMWORKLOAD cooling costs by 
nearly 60%. These long-term savings may be reduced, 
however, by the decreased hardware reliability caused by 
power-cycling servers. 


How far to perfection? 


In this section, we compare our results to the absolute 
theoretical minimum cost of heat removal, as defined by 
physics. It is possible to calculate the absolute mini- 
mum cooling costs possible, given the COP curve of our 
CRAC units. Assume we formulate the perfect workload 
placement algorithm, one that eliminates hot air recircula- 
tion. In that case, we have the situation described in Sec- 
tion 3.5: CRAC supply temperatures equal the maximum 
safe server inlet temperatures. Plugging the data from the 
COP curve in figure 2, we obtain Woptimal = =. 

Figure 11 compares all our workload placement algo- 
rithms against the absolute minimum costs, as governed 
by the above equation. It should be noted that the absolute 
minimum represents a realistically unobtainable point as 
is evident from the benefits it can obtain even at the 100% 
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Figure 11: Cooling costs for all workload placement algo- 
rithms, ANALOGMINHR, and the absolute minimum costs for 
our data center. 


data point where there is no slack in workload place- 
ment. However, in spite of this, for our simple data cen- 
ter at mid-range workloads, DIGITALMINHR achieves 
over half the possible savings as compared to UNIFORM- 
WORKLOAD. These savings are through changes a data 
center administrator can make entirely at the IT level in 
software, such as modifying a batch queue or other server 
assignment scheduler. Furthermore, as discussed earlier, 
these changes are complementary to other facilities ap- 
proaches, including improved rack locations and cooling 
configurations. 


Instrumentation and Dynamic Control 


The work discussed in this paper assumes an instrumen- 
tation infrastructure in the data center such as Splice [19] 
that provides current temperature and power readings to 
our algorithms. Related work in the data instrumenta- 
tion space includes PIER [15], Ganglia [26] and Astro- 
labe [30]. Additionally, algorithms such as ONEPAS- 
SANALOG, ZBD, and MINHR include calibration phases 
based on past history. These phases could poten- 
tially be sped by systematic thermal profile evaluations 
through a synthetic workload generation tool such as 
sstress [20]. A moderately-sized data center of 1000 
nodes will take about two days to calibrate fully. At the 
end of the calibration phase, however, which we will have 
the power budgets for that data center. These budgets are 
constant unless the cooling or computational configura- 
tion changes, such as by adding or removing servers. 


Further, the work discussed in this paper pertains to static 
workload assignment in a batch scheduler to reduce cool- 
ing costs from a heat distribution perspective. We as- 
sume that the cooling configuration is not being optimized 
concurrently; in other words, CRAC units may not vary 
their supply temperatures individually, or change their fan 
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speeds at all. However, some data centers exist where 
aggressive cooling optimizations could concurrently vary 
the cooling configurations. 


For these scenarios, we are currently exploring the pos- 
sibility of using system identification techniques from 
control theory [17] to “learn” how the thermal profile 
of the data center changes as cooling settings change. 
These identification tools will reveal the relationships be- 
tween cooling parameters and heat recirculation obser- 
vations, allowing us to expand the uses of temperature- 
aware workload placement to include such features as 
emergency actions in the event of CRAC unit failure. For 
the time being, however, a data center owner could per- 
form one calibration phase with each CRAC unit off to 
simulate the failure of that unit and obtain the relative 
power budgets and server ordering. 


6 Conclusion 


Cooling and heat management are fast becoming the key 
limiters for emerging data center environments. As data 
centers grow during the foreseeable future, we must ex- 
pand our understanding of cooling technology and how 
to apply this knowledge to data center design from an IT 
perspective. In this paper, we explore temperature-aware 
resource provisioning to control heat placement from a 
systems perspective to reduce cooling costs. 


We explore the physics of heat transfer, and present meth- 
ods for integrating it into batch schedulers. To capture the 
complex thermodynamic behavior in the data center, we 
use simple heuristics that use information from steady- 
state temperature distribution and simple cause-effect ex- 
periments to calibrate sources of inefficiencies. To cap- 
ture the constraints imposed by real-world discrete power 
states, we propose location-aware discretization heuristics 
that capture the notion of zonal heat distribution, as well 
as recirculation-based placement. Our results show that 
these algorithms can be very effective in reducing cool- 
ing costs. Our best algorithm nearly halves cooling costs 
when compared to the worst-case scenario, and represents 
a 165% increase in the savings available through previ- 
ously published methods. All these savings are obtained 
purely in software without any additional capital costs. 
Furthermore, our results show that these improvements 
can be larger with more aggressive use of power states, as 
is likely in future systems. 


Though we focus mainly on cooling costs in this pa- 
per, our algorithms can also be applied to other scenar- 
ios such as graceful degradation under thermal emergen- 
cies. In these cases, compared to longer timescales asso- 
ciated with the more mechanical-driven facilities control, 
temperature-aware workload placement can significantly 
improve the response to failures and emergencies. Simi- 


larly, the principles underlying our heuristics can be lever- 
aged in the context of more complex dynamic control al- 
gorithms as well. 


In summary, as future data centers evolve to include ever 
larger number of servers operating in increasingly denser 
configurations, it will become critical to have heat man- 
agement solutions that go beyond conventional cooling 
optimizations at the facilities level. We believe that ap- 
proaches like ours that straddle the facilities and sys- 
tems management boundaries to holistically optimize for 
power, heat, and cooling, will be an integral part of future 
data center solutions to address these challenges. 
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Abstract 


Enterprise applications typically depend on guar- 
anteed performance from the storage subsystem, 
lest they fail. However, unregulated competi- 
tion is unlikely to result in a fair, predictable ap- 
portioning of resources. Given that widespread 
access protocols and scheduling policies are 
largely best-effort, the problem of providing per- 
formance guarantees on a shared system is a 
very difficult one. Clients typically lack accu- 
rate information on the storage system’s capa- 
bilities and on the access patterns of the work- 
loads using it, thereby compounding the problem. 
CHAMELEON is an adaptive arbitrator for shared 
storage resources; it relies on a combination of 
self-refining models and constrained optimiza- 
tion to provide performance guarantees to clients. 
This process depends on minimal information 
from clients, and is fully adaptive; decisions are 
based on device and workload models automat- 
ically inferred, and continuously refined, at run- 
time. Corrective actions taken by CHAMELEON 
are only as radical as warranted by the current 
degree of knowledge about the system’s behav- 
ior. In our experiments on a real storage system 
CHAMELEON identified, analyzed, and corrected 
performance violations in 3-14 minutes—which 
compares very favorably with the time a human 
administrator would have needed. Our learning- 
based paradigm is a most promising way of de- 
ploying large-scale storage systems that service 
variable workloads on an ever-changing mix of 
device types. 


1 Introduction 


A typical consolidated storage system at the 
multi-petabyte level serves the needs of inde- 


pendent, paying customers (e.g., a storage ser- 
vice provider) or divisions within the same or- 
ganization (e.g., a corporate data center). Con- 
solidation has proven to be an effective remedy 
for the low utilizations that plague storage sys- 
tems [10], for the expense of employing scarce 
system administrators, and for the dispersion of 
related data into unconnected islands of stor- 
age. However, the ensuing resource contention 
makes it more difficult to guarantee a portion of 
the shared resources to each client, regardless of 
whether other clients over- or under-utilize their 
allocations—guarantees required by the prevalent 
utility model. 


This paper addresses the problem of allocat- 
ing resources in a fully automated, cost-efficient 
way so that most clients experience predictable 
performance in their accesses to a shared, large- 
scale storage utility. Hardware costs play a dwin- 
dling role relative to managing costs in current 
enterprise systems [10]. Static provisioning ap- 
proaches are far from optimal, given the high 
burstiness of I/O workloads and the inadequate 
available knowledge about storage device ca- 
pabilities. Furthermore, efficient static alloca- 
tions do not contemplate hardware failures, load 
surges, and workload variations; system adminis- 
trators must currently deal with those by hand, 
as part of a slow and error-prone observe-act- 
analyze loop. Prevalent access protocols (e.g., 
SCSI and FibreChannel) and resource scheduling 
policies are largely best-effort; unregulated com- 
petition is unlikely to result in a fair, predictable 
resource allocation. 

Previous work on this problem includes man- 
agement policies encoded as sets of rules [13, 
27], heuristic-based scheduling of individual 
V/Os [7, 12, 15, 19], decisions based purely on 
feedback loops [17, 18] and on the predictions of 
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Figure 1: CHAMELEON moves along the line ac- 
cording to the quality of the predictions gener- 
ated by the internally-built models at each point 
in time. 


models for system components [1, 2, 3]. The re- 
sulting solutions are either not adaptive at all (as 
in the case of rules), or dependent on models that 
are costly to develop, or ignorant of the system’s 
performance characteristics as observed during 
its lifetime. 

This paper’s main contribution is a novel tech- 
nique for providing performance guarantees in 
shared storage systems, based on a combination 
of performance models, constrained optimiza- 
tion, and incremental feedback. CHAMELEON is 
a framework in which clients whose negotiated 
Service Level Agreement (SLAs) are not being 
met get access to additional resources freed up by 
throttling (i.e., rate-limiting) [7, 17] competing 
clients. Our goal is to make more accurate throt- 
tling decisions as we learn more about the charac- 
teristics of the running system, and of the work- 
loads being presented to it. As shown in Figure 1, 
CHAMELEON operates at any point in a contin- 
uum between decisions made based on relatively 
uninformed, deployment-independent heuristics 
on the one hand, and blind obedience to mod- 
els of the particular system being managed on the 
other hand. 

CHAMELEON can react to workload changes 
in a nimble manner, resulting in a marginal num- 
ber of quality of service (QoS) violations. In our 
experiments on a real storage system using real- 
world workload traces, CHAMELEON managed 
to find the set of throttling decisions that yielded 
the maximum value of the optimization function, 
while minimizing the amount of throttling re- 
quired to meet the targets and while maximizing 
the number of clients whose QoS requirements 
are satisfied. Since our approach does not depend 
on pre-existing device or workload models, it can 


be easily deployed on heterogeneous, large-scale 
storage systems about which little is known. Our 
ultimate vision, of which CHAMELEON is just a 
part, is to apply a variety of corrective actions to 
solve a variety of systems management problems 
while operating on incomplete information [25]. 

Section 2 presents the architecture of 
CHAMELEON. We then proceed to describe 
the main components: the models (Section 3), 
the reasoning engine (Section 4), the base 
heuristics (Section 5), and the feedback-based 
throttling executor (Section 6). Section 7 de- 
scribes our prototype and experimental results. 
Section 8 reviews previous research in the field; 
we conclude in Section 9. 


2 Overview of CHAMELEON 


CHAMELEON is a framework for providing pre- 
dictable performance to multiple clients access- 
ing a common storage infrastructure, as shown in 
Figure 2. Multiple hosts connect to storage de- 
vices in the back end via interconnection fabrics. 
CHAMELEON can monitor, and optionally delay, 
every I/O processed by the system; this can be 
implemented at each host (as in our prototype), or 
at logical volume managers, or at block-level vir- 
tualization appliances [9]. Each workload 7 has a 
known SLA, associated with it, and uses a fixed 
set of components—its invocation path—such as 
controllers, logical volumes, switches, and logi- 
cal units (LUNs). When SLAs are not being met, 
CHAMELEON identifies and throttles workloads; 
when it detects unused bandwidth, it unthrottles 
some of the previously-throttled workloads. 

Our SLAs are conditional: a workload will 
be guaranteed a specified upper bound on aver- 
age I/O latency, as long as its I/O rate (i.e., the 
throughput) is below a specified limit. An SLA 
is violated if the rate is below the limit, but la- 
tency exceeds its upper bound. If workloads ex- 
ceed their stated limits on throughput, the sys- 
tem is under no obligation of guaranteeing any 
latency. Obviously, such rogue workloads are 
prime candidates for throttling; but in some ex- 
treme cases, well-behaved workloads may also 
need to be restricted. CHAMELEON periodically 
evaluates the SLAs, i.e., the average latency and 
throughput value of each workload; depending on 
how much the workload is being throttled, it re- 
ceives tokens (one per I/O) for flow control using 
a leaky bucket protocol [24]. The periodic inter- 
val for SLA evaluation has to be large enough to 
smooth out bursty intervals, and small enough for 
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Figure 2: System model. 





the system to be reasonably responsive; we em- 
pirically set this interval to 60 s. in our prototype 
implementation. 

The core of CHAMELEON consists of four 
parts, as shown in Figure 3: 


e Knowledge base: by taking periodic per- 
formance samples on the running sys- 
tem, CHAMELEON builds internal black-box 
models of system behavior without any hu- 
man supervision. Models get better as time 
goes by, for CHAMELEON refines them au- 
tomatically. 


e Reasoning engine: CHAMELEON employs 
optimization techniques, informed by the 
black-box models. It computes throttle val- 
ues, and quantifies the statistical confidence 
of its own decisions. 


e Designer-defined policies: As a fallback 
mechanism, we maintain a set of fixed 
heuristics specified by the system designer 
for system-independent, coarse-grained re- 
source arbitration. 


e Informed feedback module: The general 
guiding principle is to take radical correc- 
tive action as long as that is warranted by the 
available knowledge about the system. If the 
confidence value from the solver is below a 
certain threshold (e.g., during bootstrapping 
of the models), CHAMELEON falls back on 
the fixed policies to make decisions. 


3 Knowledge base 


CHAMELEON builds models in an automatic, un- 
supervised way. It uses them to characterize the 
capabilities of components of the storage system, 
the workload being presented to them, and its ex- 
pected response to different levels of throttling. 


Models based on simulation or emulation re- 
quire a fairly detailed knowledge of the sys- 
tem’s internals; analytical models require less, 
but device-specific optimizations must still be 
taken into account to obtain accurate predic- 
tions [26]. Black-box models are built by record- 
ing and correlating inputs and outputs to the sys- 
tem in diverse states, without regarding its inter- 
nal structure. We chose them because of prop- 
erties not provided by the other modeling ap- 
proaches: black-box models make very few as- 
sumptions about the phenomena being modeled, 
and can readily evolve when it changes. Be- 
cause of this, they are an ideal building block 
for an adaptive, deployment-independent man- 
agement framework that doesn’t depend on pre- 
existing model libraries. 

At the same time, the black-box models used 
in CHAMELEON are less accurate than their an- 
alytical counterparts; our adaptive feedback loop 
compensates for that. The focus of this paper is 
to demonstrate how several building blocks can 
work together in a hybrid management paradigm; 
we do not intend to construct good models, but 
to show that simple modeling techniques are ad- 
equate for the problem. CHAMELEON’s mod- 
els are constructed using Support Vector Ma- 
chines (SVM) [16], a machine-learning technique 
for regression. This is similar to the CART [29] 
techniques for modeling storage device perfor- 
mance, where the response of the system is mea- 
sured in different system states and represented as 
a best-fit curve function. Table-based models [2], 
where system states are exhaustively recorded in 
a table and used for interpolation, are not a vi- 
able solution as they represent the model as a very 
large lookup table instead of the analytic expres- 
sions that our constraint solver takes as input. 

Black-box models depend on collecting exten- 
sive amounts of performance samples. Some of 
those metrics can be monitored from client hosts, 
while others are tallied by each component—and 
collected via proprietary interfaces for data col- 
lection, or via standard protocols such as SMI- 
S [20]. 

A key challenge is bootstrapping, i.e., how to 
make decisions when models have not yet been 
refined. There are several solutions for this: run 
a battery of tests in non-production mode to gen- 
erate baseline models, or run in a monitor-only 
mode until models are sufficiently refined, or start 
from a pre-packaged library (e.g., a convenient 
oversimplification such as an M/M/1 queueing 
system.) We follow different approaches for dif- 
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Figure 4: Component model. 


A component model predicts values of a de- 
livery metric as a function of workload char- 
acteristics. CHAMELEON can in principle ac- 
commodate models for any system compo- 
nent. In particular, the model for the re- 
sponse time of a storage device 7 takes the 
form:  c;(req.size, req_rate, rw-ratio, ran- 
dom/sequential, cache hit_rate). Function c; is 
inherently non-linear, but can be approximated as 
piecewise linear with a few regions; a projection 
of a sample c; is shown in Figure 4. Another 
source of error is the effect of multiple work- 
loads sending interleaved requests to the same 
component. We approximate this nontrivial com- 
putation by estimating the wait time for each 
individual stream as in a multi-class queueing 
model [14]; more precise solutions [5] incorpo- 
rate additional workload characteristics. The ef- 
fects of caching at multiple levels (e.g., hosts, vir- 
tualization engines, disk array controllers, disks) 


also amplify errors. 

We took the liberty of bootstrapping compo- 
nent models by running off-line calibration tests 
against the component in question: a single, un- 
changing, synthetic I/O stream at a time, as part 
of a coarse traversal of c;’s parameter space. 


3.2. Workload models 


Representation and creation of workload mod- 
els has been an active area of research [6]. In 
CHAMELEON, workload models predict the load 
on each component as a function of the request 
rate that each workload injects into the system. 
For example, we denote the predicted rate of re- 
quests at component 7 originated by workload j 
as w; ;(workload_request_rate;). In real scenar- 
ios, function w;,; changes continuously as work- 
load 7 changes or other workloads change their 
access patterns (e.g., a workload with good tem- 
poral locality will push other workloads off the 
cache). To account for these effects, we represent 
function w;,; as a moving average [23] that gets 
recomputed by SVM every n sampling periods. 
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Figure 5: Workload model for SPC. 


Figure 5 shows the workload models for the 
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SPC web-search trace [21] accessing a 24-drive 
RAID 1 LUN on an IBM FAStT 900 storage con- 
troller. From the graph, a workload request rate 
of 1500 IOPS in SPC translates to 2000 IOPS at 
the controller. 

In practical systems, reliable workload data 
can only be gathered from production runs. We 
therefore bootstrap workload models by collect- 
ing performance observations; CHAMELEON re- 
sorts to throttling heuristics in the meantime, until 
workload models become accurate enough. 


3.3 Action models 


In general, action models predict the effect of cor- 
rective actions on workload requirements. The 
throttling action model computes each work- 
load’s average request rate as a function of 
the token issue rate, i.e., a;(token_issue_rate;). 
Real workloads exhibit significant variations in 
their I/O request rates due to burstiness and to 
ON/OFF behaviors [5]. We model a as a lin- 
ear function: a,(tokenissue_rate;) = 0 x 
tokenissue_rate; where 6 = 1 initially for 
bootstrapping. This simple model assumes that 
the components in the workload’s invocation path 
are not saturated. 

Function a; will, in general, also deviate from 
our linear model because of performance-aware 
applications (that modify their access patterns de- 
pending on the I/O performance they experience) 
and of higher-level dependencies between appli- 
cations that magnify the impact of throttling. 


4 Reasoning engine 


The reasoning engine computes the rate at which 
each workload stream should be allowed to is- 
sue I/Os to the storage system. It is imple- 
mented as a constraint solver (using piecewise- 
linear programming [8]) that analyzes all possible 
combinations of workload token rates and selects 
the one that optimizes an administrator-defined 
objective function, e.g., “minimize the number 
of workloads violating their SLA’, or “ensure 
that highest priority workloads always meet their 
guarantees”. Based on the errors associated with 
the models, the output of the constraint solver is 
assigned a confidence value. 

It should be noted that the reasoning engine is 
not just invoked upon an SLA violation to decide 
throttle values, but also periodically to unthrot- 
tle the workloads if the load on the system is re- 
duced. 


4.1 Intuition 


The reasoning engine relies on the component, 
workload, and action models as oracles on which 
to base its decision-making. Figure 6 illustrates 
a simplified version of how the constraint solver 
builds a candidate solution: 1) for each compo- 
nent used by the underperforming workload (i.e., 
the one not meeting its SLA), use the compo- 
nent’s model to determine the change in request 
rate at the component required to achieve the 
needed decrease in component latency; 2) query 
the model for each workload using that compo- 
nents, to determine which change in the work- 
load’s I/O injection rate is needed to relieve the 
component’s load; 3) using the action model, de- 
termine the change in the token issue rate needed 
for the sought change in injection rate; 4) record 
the value of the objective function for the can- 
didate solution. Then repeat recursively for all 
combinations of component, victim workload, 
and token issue rates. The reasoning engine is 
actually more general: it considers all solutions, 
including the ones in which the desired effect 
is achieved by the combined results of throttling 
more than one workload. 


4.2 Formalization in CHAMELEON 


We formulate the task of computing throttle val- 
ues in terms of variables, objective function, and 
constraints as follows. 

Variables: One per workload, representing its to- 
ken issue rate: t1,ta,... 

Objective function: Workloads are pigeonholed 
into one of four regions as in Figure 7, ac- 
cording to their current request rate, latency, 
and SLA goals. Region names are mostly self- 
explanatory—lucky workloads are getting a 
higher throughput while meeting the latency goal, 
and exceeded workloads get higher throughput 
at the expense of high latency. 

Many objective functions can be accom- 
modated by the current CHAMELEON proto- 
type (e.g., all linear functions); moreover, it 
is possible to switch them on the fly. For our 
experiments, we minimized 


be 


i¢failed 


SLAw; = aj(t;) 


Paiads Pwi SLAy. 





where Py; are the workload priorities, Pguaa; 
are the quadrant priorities (i.e., the probability 
that workloads in each region will be selected as 
throttling candidates), and a;(t;) represents the 
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Figure 7: Workload classification. Region limits 
correspond to the 100% of the SLA values. 


action model for W7. Table 1 provides some in- 
sight into this particular choice. 

Constraints: Constraints are represented as in- 
equalities: the latency of a workload should 
be less than or equal to the value specified in 
the SLA. More precisely, we are only interested 
in solutions that satisfy latencyw, < SLAw, 
for all workloads W; running in the system. 
We estimate the contribution of component 7 
to the latency of W; by composing our mod- 
els in the knowledge base, i.e., latency;,; 

C4 (Wig (ay (t5))). 

For example, the latency constraint for a single 
workload W, running in the system with its I/O 
requests being served by a storage controller fol- 
lowed by physical disks is 


Ceontroller (Weontroller, 1 (ay (ty ) )) 


+Caisks(Wdisks,1(Qi(t1))) < SDA, 


In a more general example, workloads W,, Ws 
share the storage controller: 


Intuition 
The lower a 
workload’s 
priority, the 
higher its 
probability 
of being 
throttled 
Workloads 
in the 
lucky or 
exceeded 
region have 
a higher 
probability 
of being 
throttled 
Workloads 
should op- 
erate close 
to the SLA 
boundary 


How it is captured 
The solver minimizes the 
objective function;  violat- 
ing the SLA of a higher 
priority workload will re- 


flect as a higher value for 
4 SLAwi-—ai(ti) 
Pwi SLAw, 


This is ensured by the Pyuad; 
variable in the objective func- 
tion; it has higher values 
for lucky and exceeded 
(e.g. Pmeet = 1, Peaceed aa 
8, Plucky = 32). It is also 
possible to define Pyuad; a8 a 
function. 


By definition of the objective 
function; it is also possible 
to add a bimodal function, to 
penalize workloads operating 
beyond their SLA. 





Table 1: Internals of the objective function. 


total_reddisks = 


total_reqcontroller = Weontroller,1 (a1(t1)) 


TWeontroller,5 (a5 (ts ) sr 
disks,1(@1(t1)) 


+Wdisks,5 (45 (ts)); 


s 





Ccontroller (total_reqcontroller ) 


+Cdisks (total_reqaisks) 


< SLA, 
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4.3. Workload unthrottling 


CHAMELEON invokes the reasoning engine pe- 
riodically, to re-assess token issue rates; if the 
load on the system has decreased since the last 
invocation, some workloads may be unthrottled 
to re-distribute the unused resources based on 
workload priorities and average I/O rates. If a 
workload is consistently wasting tokens issued 
for it (because it has less significant needs), un- 
used tokens will be considered for re-distribution; 
on the other hand, if the workload is using all 
its tokens, they won’t be taken away from it, 
no matter how low its priority is. CHAMELEON 
makes unthrottling decisions using the same ob- 
jective function with additional “lower-bound” 
constraints such as not allowing any I/O rate to 
become lower than its current average value. 


4.4 Confidence on decisions 


There are multiple ways of capturing statistical 
confidence values [14]. CHAMELEON uses the 
following formula to capture both the errors from 
regression and from residuals (i.e., models being 
used on inputs where they were not trained): 





where S is the standard error, n is the num- 
ber of points used for regression, and Z is the 
mean value of the predictor variables used for re- 
gression. S, represents the standard deviation 
of the predicted value y, using input variable 
Lp. In CHAMELEON, we represent the confi- 
dence value C'V of a model as the inverse of its 
Sp, and we define the overall confidence on the 
reasoning engine’s decisions as CVeomponent X 
CVworkload x CVaction- 


5 Designer-defined policies 


The system designer defines heuristics for coarse- 
grained throttling control. Heuristics are used 
to make decisions whenever the predictions of 
the models cannot be relied upon—either during 
bootstrapping or after significant system changes 
such as hardware failures. Sample heuristics in- 
clude “if system utilization is greater than 85%, 
start throttling workloads in the lucky region’, 
or “if the workload-priority variance is less than 
10%, uniformly throttle all workloads sharing the 
component”. 


These heuristics can be expressed in a variety 
of ways such as Event-Condition-Action (ECA) 
rules or hard-wired code. In any case, fully speci- 
fying corrective actions at design time is an error- 
prone solution to a highly complex problem [25], 
especially if they are to cover a useful fraction 
of the solution space and to accommodate pri- 
orities. It is also very hard to determine ac- 
curate threshold values to differentiate different 
scenarios, in the absence of any solid quantita- 
tive information about the system being built. In 
CHAMELEON, the designer-defined heuristics are 
implemented as simple hard-wired code which 
is a modified version of the throttling algorithm 
used in Sleds [7]: 

1. Determine the compList of components be- 
ing used by the underperforming workload. 

2. For each component in the compList, add 
the non-underperforming workloads using it to 
the candidateList. 

3. Sort the candidateList first by current op- 
erating quadrant: lucky first, then exceed, 
then meet. Within each quadrant, sort by work- 
load priority. 

4. Traverse the candidateList and throttle 
each workload, either uniformly or proportion- 
ally to its priority (the higher the priority, the less 
significant the throttling). 


6 Informed feedback module 


The feedback module (Figure 8) incrementally 
throttles workloads based on the decisions of ei- 
ther the reasoning engine or the system-designer 
heuristics. If CHAMELEON is following the rea- 
soning engine, throttling is applied at incremen- 
tal steps whose size is proportional to the confi- 
dence value of the constraint solver; otherwise, 
the throttling step is a small constant value. 

After every m throttling steps, the feedback 
module analyzes the state of the system. If any of 
the following conditions is true, it re-invokes the 
reasoning engine; otherwise it continues apply- 
ing the same throttling decisions in incremental 
steps: 


e Latency increases for the underperforming 
workload (i.e., it moves away from the 
meet region). 


e A non-underperforming workload moves 
from meet or exceed to lucky. 


e Any workload undergoes a 2X or greater 
variation in the request rate or any other ac- 
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Figure 8: Operation of the feedback module. 


cess characteristic, compared to the values 
at the beginning of throttling. 


e There is a 2X or greater difference between 
predicted and observed response times for a 
component. 


7 Experimental evaluation 


The experimental setup consists of a host ma- 
chine generating multiple I/O streams on a shared 
storage infrastructure. The host is an IBM 
x-series 440 server (2.4GHz 4-way Intel Pen- 
tium 4 with 4GB RAM running Redhat Server 
Linux, 2.1 kernel); the back-end storage is a 24- 
drive RAID 1 LUN created on a IBM FAStT 
900 storage controller with 512MB of on-board 
NVRAM, and accessed as a raw device so that 
there is no I/O caching at the host. The host 
and the storage controller are connected using a 
2Gbps FibreChannel (FC) link. 

The key capability of CHAMELEON is to reg- 
ulate resource load so that SLAs are achieved. 
The experimental results use numerous combina- 
tions of synthetic and real-world request streams 
to evaluate the effectiveness of CHAMELEON. 
As expected, synthetic workloads are easier to 
handle compared to their real-world counterparts 
that exhibit burstiness and highly variable access 
characteristics. 


7.1 Using synthetic workloads 


The synthetic workload specifications used in this 
section were derived from a study done in the 


context of the Minerva project [1]. Since the 
workloads are relatively static and controlled, our 
action and workload models have small errors as 
quantified by the correlation coefficient r [14]. In 
general, the closer r is to 1, the more accurate 
the models are; in this experiment, the compo- 
nent model has r = 0.72, and the workload and 
action models have r > 0.9. 

These tests serve two objectives. First, they 
evaluate the correctness of the decisions made by 
the constraint solver. Throttling decisions should 
take into account each workload’s priority, its 
current operating point compared to the SLA, and 
the percentage of load on the components gener- 
ated by the workload. Second, these tests quan- 
tify the effect of model errors on the output val- 
ues of the constraint solver and how incremental 
feedback helps the system converge to an optimal 
state. 


orkload| Request | Rd/wrt | Seq/rnd | Foot- 
i ratio ratio 


[2 [066 [oor [oo _| 
[20 [06a [006 oo] 


We 


Table 2: Synthetic workload streams. 





We report experimental results by showing 
each workload’s original and new (i.e., post- 
throttling) position in the classification chart, as 
defined in Figure 7. 


Case 1: Effect of workload and quadrant pri- 
orities 


Figure 9 compares the direct output of the con- 
straint solver with priority values for the work- 
loads (W, = 8,W2 = 8,W3 = 2,W4 = 8) 
and the SLA quadrant priorities (failed = 16, 
meet = 2, exceed=8 , lucky=8). In compari- 
son to the no priority scenario, W3 and W2 are 
throttled more when priorities are assigned for 
the workloads and quadrants respectively. This 
is because the constraint solver optimizes the ob- 
jective function by throttling the lower priority 
workloads more aggressively before moving on 
to the higher priority ones. 


Case 2: Usage of the component by the work- 
load 


This test is a sanity check with workload Ws, op- 
erating primarily from the controller cache (2KB 
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Figure 9: Effect of priority values on the output of the constraint solver. 


sequential read requests). Because Ws does not 
consume disk bandwidth, the reasoning engine 
should not attempt to solve solve the SLA vio- 
lation for W, by throttling Ws even if Ws has 
the lowest priority. As shown in Figure 10, the 
reasoning engine selects W2 and W3. 
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Figure 10: Sanity test for the reasoning engine 
(workload W; operating from controller cache.) 


7.2 Replaying real-world traces 


For these experiments, we replay the web-search 
SPC trace [21] and HP’s Cello96 trace [11]. Both 
are block-level traces with timestamps recorded 
for each I/O request. We use approximately 6 
hours of SPC and one day of Cello96. To gen- 
erate a reasonable I/O load for the storage infras- 
tructure, SPC was replayed 40 times faster and 
Cello96 was replayed 10 times faster. 

In addition to the traces, we used a phased, 
synthetic workload was used; this workload was 
assigned the highest priority. In an uncontrolled 
case i.e. without throttling, with three workloads 
running on the system, one or more of them vi- 
olate their SLA. Figure 11 shows the throughput 
and latency values for uncontrolled case. For all 
the figures in this subsection, there are four parts 
(ordered vertically): the first plot represents the 
throughput for the SPC, Cello96, and the syn- 
thetic workload. The second, third, and fourth 


plots represent the latency for each of these work- 
loads respectively. 
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Figure 11: Uncontrolled throughput and latency 
values for real-world workload traces. 


The aim of the tests is to evaluate the follow- 
ing: 
e The throttling decisions made _ by 


CHAMELEON for converging the workloads 
towards their SLA. 


e The reactiveness of the system with throt- 
tling and periodic unthrottling of workloads 
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(under reduced system load). 


e The handling of unpredictable variations in 
the system that cause errors in the model 
predictions, forcing CHAMELEON to use 
the sub-optimal but conservative designer- 
defined policies. 


For these experiments, the models were rea- 
sonably accurate (component r = 0.68, work- 
load r = 0.7, and action r = 0.6).In addition, the 
SLAs for each workload are: Cello96 1000 IOPS 
with 8.2ms latency, SPC 1500 IOPS with 6.5 ms 
latency and 1600 IOPS with 8.6ms latency for the 
synthetic workload unless otherwise specified. 


Case 1: Solving SLA violations using throt- 
tling 


The behavior of the system is shown in figure 12. 
To explain the working of CHAMELEON, we di- 
vide the time-series into phases (shown as dotted 
vertical line in the figures) described as follows: 

Phase 0 (t=0 to t=5 min): Only the SPC and 
Cello96 traces are running on the system; the la- 
tency values of both these workloads are signifi- 
cantly below the SLA. 

Phase | (t= 5 min to t= 13 min): The phased 
synthetic workload is introduced in the system. 
This causes an SLA violation for the Cello96 and 
synthetic traces. CHAMELEON triggers the throt- 
tling of the SPC and Cello96 workloads (Cello96 
is also throttled because it is operating in the ex- 
ceeded region, means it is sending more than it 
should. Therefore, it is throttled even if its SLA 
latency goal is not met.) The system uses a feed- 
back approach to move along the direction of the 
output of the constraint solver. In this experi- 
ment, the feedback system starts from 30% of the 
throttling value and uses step size is 8% (30% and 
8% are decided according to the confidence value 
of the models). It took the system 6 minutes to 
meet the SLA goal and stop the feedback. 

Phase 2 (t=13 min to t= 20 min ): The sys- 
tem stabilizes after the throttling and all work- 
loads can meet their SLAs. 

Phase 3 (t=20 min to t= 25 min ): The syn- 
thetic workload enters the OFF phase. During 
this time, the load on the system is reduced, but 
the throughput of Cello96 and SPC remains the 
same. 

Phase 4 ( beyond t= 25 min): The system is sta- 
ble, with all the workloads meeting their SLAs. 
As a side note, around t=39 min the throughput 
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Figure 12: Throughput and latency values for 
real-world workload traces with throttling (with- 
out periodic unthrottling.) 


of Cello96 decreases further; this is because of 
characteristics of the trace. 

Figure 12 shows the effectiveness of the throt- 
tling: all workloads can meet their SLA after 
throttling. However, because the lack of an un- 
throttling scheme, throttled workloads have no 
means to increase their throughput even when to- 
kens are released by other workloads. Therefore, 
the system is underutilized. 


Case 2: Side-by-side throttling and unthrot- 
tling of workloads 


The previous experiment demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of throttling. Figure 13 shows throttling 
combined with unthrottling of workloads during 
reduced system load. Compared to Figure 12, 
the key differences are: 1) SPC and Cello96 in- 
crease their request-rate when the system load is 
reduced (t=17min to t=27 min), improving over- 
all system utilization; 2) the system has a non- 
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zero settling time when the synthetic workload is 
turned on (t=27 min to t=29 min). In summary, 
unthrottling allows for better system utilization, 
but requires a non-zero settling time for recover- 
ing the resources. 
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Figure 13: Throughput and latency values for 
real-world workload traces with throttling and 
periodic unthrottling. 


Case 3: Handling changes in the confidence 
value of models at run-time 


This test demonstrates how CHAMELEON han- 
dles changes in the confidence values of the mod- 
els at run-time; these changes can be due to un- 
predictable system variations (hardware failures) 
or un-modeled properties of the system (such 
as changes in the workload access characteris- 
tics that change the workload models). It should 
be noted that refining the models to reflect the 
changes will not be instantaneous; in the mean- 
time, CHAMELEON should have the ability to de- 
tect decreases in the confidence value and switch 


to a conservative management mode (e.g., using 
designer-defined policies, or generate a warning 
for a human administrator). 

Figure 14 show the reaction of the sys- 
tem when the access characteristics of the SPC 
and Cello96 workloads are synthetically changed 
such that the cache hit rate of Cello96 increases 
significantly (in reality, a similar scenario arise 
due to changes in the cache allocation to individ- 
ual workload streams sharing the controller) and 
the SPC is doing more random access (sequential 
random ratio increases from 0.11 to 0.5). In the 
future, we plan to run experiments with hardware 
failures induced on the RAID | logical volume. 

The SLAs used for this test are: Cello96 has 
a SLA with 1000 IOPS with 7ms latency, SPC is 
2000 IOPS with 8.8ms latency and the synthetic 
workloads has a SLA with 1500 IOPS and 9ms 
latency. 
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Figure 14: Handling a change in the confidence 
value of the models at run-time. 


Phase 0 (at t= 3 mins): The synthetic work- 
load violates its latency SLA. In response, 
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CHAMELEON decides to throttle the Cello96 
workload (using the original workload model). 
The output of the reasoning engine as a confi- 
dence value of 65% 

Phase | (t= 3 min to t= 13 min): The feedback 
module continues to throttle for 3 consecutive in- 
crements; since the latency of the synthetic work- 
load does not change, it re-invokes the reason- 
ing engine. The output of the reasoning engine is 
similar to the previous invocation (since the mod- 
els haven‘t changed), but its confidence value is 
lower (because of the higher differences between 
predicted and observed model values). This re- 
peats for consecutive invocations of the reasoning 
engine after which the feedback module switches 
to use the designer-defined policies. 

Phase 2 (t= 13 min to t=17 min): A simple de- 
signer policy the CHAMELEON uses is to throttle 
all the non-violating workloads uniformly (uni- 
form pruning). Both SPC and Cello96 are throt- 
tled in small steps (5% of their SLA IOPS) till 
the latency SLA of the synthetic workload is sat- 
isfied. 

Phase 3 (beyond t= 17min): All workloads are 
meeting their SLA goals and the system is stabi- 
lized. 


8 Related work 


Most storage management frameworks (includ- 
ing all commercial tools, e.g., BMC Patrol [4]) 
encode policies as ECA rules [27, 13] that fire 
when some precondition is satisfied—typically, 
when one or more system metrics cross prede- 
termined thresholds. Rules are a clumsy, error- 
prone programming language; they front-load all 
the complexity into the work of creating them at 
design time, in exchange for simplicity of exe- 
cution at run time. Administrators are expected 
to account for all relevant system states, to know 
which corrective action to take in each case, to 
specify useful values for all the thresholds that 
determine when rules will fire, and to make sure 
that the right rule will fire if preconditions over- 
lap. Moreover, simple policy changes can trans- 
late into modifications to a large number of rules. 
Rule-based systems are only as good as the hu- 
man who wrote the rules; they can just provide 
a coarse level of control over the system. Some 
variations rely on case-based reasoning [28] to 
iteratively refine rules from a tabula rasa initial 
knowledge base. This approach does not scale 
well to real systems, because of the exponential 
size of the search space that is explored in an un- 


structured way. In contrast, CHAMELEON relies 
on constrained optimization to steer the search in 
the full space of throttle values, and uses its dy- 
namically refined models in lieu of fixed thresh- 
olds. 


Feedback-based approaches use a narrow win- 
dow of the most recent performance samples 
to make allocation decisions based on the dif- 
ference between the current and desired system 
states. They are not well-suited for decision- 
making with multiple variables [22], and can os- 
cillate between local optima. Facade [19] con- 
trols the queue length at a single storage device; 
decreasing the queue length is equivalent to throt- 
tling the combination of all workloads, instead 
of (as in CHAMELEON) selectively throttling only 
the workloads that will minimize the objective 
function. Triage [17] keeps track of which perfor- 
mance band the system is operating in; it shares 
Facade’s lack of selectivity, as a single QoS vi- 
olation may bring the whole system down to a 
lower band (which is equivalent to throttling ev- 
ery workload). Sleds [7] can selectively throttle 
just the workloads supposedly responsible for the 
QoS violations, and has a decentralized architec- 
ture that scales better than Facgade’s. However, 
its policies for deciding which workload to throt- 
tle are hard-wired and will not adapt to changing 
conditions. Hippodrome [3] iteratively refines the 
data placement; each of its data migrations can 
take hours. It is a solution to longer-term prob- 
lems than CHAMELEON, that is more appropriate 
for reacting in minutes to problems requiring im- 
mediate attention. Hippodrome can take a long 
time to converge (due to the high cost of migrat- 
ing data) and can get stuck in local minima, for it 
relies on a variation of hill-climbing. 


Scheduling-based approaches establish rela- 
tive priorities between workloads and individ- 
ual /Os. Jin et al. [15] compared different 
scheduling algorithms for performance isolation 
and resource-usage efficiency; they found that 
scheduling is effective but cannot ensure tight 
bounds on the SLA constraints (essential for 
high-priority workloads). Stonehenge [12] uses 
a learning-based bandwidth allocation mecha- 
nism to map SLAs to virtual device shares dy- 
namically; although it allows more general SLAs 
than CHAMELEON, it can only arbitrate accesses 
to the storage device, not to any other bottleneck 
component in the system. In general, schedul- 
ing approaches are designed to work well for the 
common case, not being effective in handling ex- 
ception scenarios such as hardware failures. 
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Model-based approaches make decisions 
based on accurate models of the storage system. 
The main challenge is to build them, far from 
trivial in practical systems; system administrators 
very rarely have that level of information about 
the devices they use. Minerva [1] assumes 
that such models are given. CHAMELEON and 
Polus [25] (an extension of this vision) build 
those models on the fly, without supervision. 


9 Conclusions 


An ideal solution for resource arbitration in 
shared storage systems would adapt to changing 
workloads, client requirements and system con- 
ditions. It would also relieve system administra- 
tors from the burden of having to specify when 
to step in and take corrective action, and what ac- 
tions to take—thus allowing them to concentrate 
on specifying the global objectives that maximize 
the storage utility’s business benefit, and having 
the system take care of the details. No existing 
solution satisfies these criteria; prior approaches 
are either inflexible, or require administrators to 
supply up-front knowledge that is not available to 
them. 

Our approach to identifying which client work- 
loads should be throttled is based on constrained 
optimization. Constraints are derived from the 
running system, by monitoring its delivered per- 
formance as a function of the demands placed 
on it during normal operation. The objective 
function being optimized can be defined, and 
changed, by the administrator as a function of 
organizational goals. Given that the actions pre- 
scribed by our reasoning engine are only as good 
as the quality of the models used to compute 
them, CHAMELEON will switch to a conservative 
decision-making process if insufficient knowl- 
edge is available. _CHAMELEON’s approach 
to model building requires no prior knowledge 
about the quantitative characteristics of work- 
loads and devices—and makes good decisions in 
realistic scenarios like those involving workloads 
with relative priorities. We replayed traces from 
production environments on a real storage sys- 
tem, and found that CHAMELEON makes very 
accurate decisions for the workloads examined. 
CHAMELEON always made the optimal throttling 
decisions, given the available knowledge. The 
times to react to and solve performance problems 
were in the 3-14 min. range, which is quite en- 
couraging. 

Areas for future work include component and 


workload models that incorporate additional rel- 
evant parameters, more general (non-linear) opti- 
mizers to accommodate the resulting, more accu- 
rate problem formulations, and even some degree 
of workload prediction using techniques related 
to ARIMA [23]. 
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Abstract 


We present a transactional file system for flash memory 
devices. The file system is designed for embedded mi- 
crocontrollers that use an on-chip or on-board NOR flash 
device as a persistent file store. The file system provides 
atomicity to arbitrary sequences of file system opera- 
tions, including reads, writes, file creation and deletion, 
and so on. The file system supports multiple concurrent 
transactions. Thanks to a sophisticated data structure, the 
file system is efficient in terms of read/write-operation 
counts, flash-storage overhead, and RAM usage. In fact, 
the file system typically uses several hundreds bytes of 
RAM (often less than 200) and a bounded stack (or no 
stack), allowing it to be used on many 16-bit microcon- 
trollers. Flash devices wear out; each block can only be 
erased a certain number of times. The file system man- 
ages the wear of blocks to avoid early wearing out of 
frequently-used blocks. 


1 Introduction 


We present TFFS, a transactional file system for flash 
memories. TFFS is designed for microcontrollers and 
small embedded systems. It uses extremely small 
amounts of RAM, performs small reads and writes 
quickly, supports general concurrent transactions and 
single atomic operations, and recovers from crashes reli- 
ably and quickly. TFFS also ensures long device life by 
evening out the wear of blocks of flash memory (flash 
memory blocks wear out after a certain number of era- 
sures). 

Flash memory is a type of electrically erasable pro- 
grammable read-only memory (EEPROM). Flash mem- 
ory is nonvolatile (retains its content without power), 
so it is used to store files and other persistent objects 
in workstations and servers (for the BIOS), in handheld 
computers and mobile phones, in digital cameras, and in 
portable music players. 

The read/write/erase behavior of flash memory is rad- 
ically different than that of other programmable memo- 
ries, such as volatile RAM and magnetic disks. Perhaps 
more importantly, memory cells in a flash device (as well 
as in other types of EEPROMS) can be written to only a 
limited number of times, between 10,000 and 1,000,000, 
after which they wear out and become unreliable. 


Flash memories come in three forms: on-chip mem- 
ories in system-on-a-chip microcontrollers, standalone 
chips for board-level integration and removable memory 
devices (USB sticks, SmartMedia cards, CompactFlash 
cards, and so on). The file system that we present in this 
paper is designed for system-on-a-chip microcontrollers 
that include flash memories and for on-board standalone 
chips. The file system is particularly suited for devices 
with very little RAM (system-on-a-chip microcontrollers 
often include only 1-2 KB of RAM). 

Flash memories also come in several flavors with 
respect to how reads and writes are performed (see, 
e.g. [1, 2]). The two main categories are NOR flash, 
which behaves much like a conventional EEPROM device, 
and NAND flash, which behaves like a block device. But 
even within each category there are many flavors, espe- 
cially with respect to how writes are performed. Our file 
system is designed for NOR flash, and in particular, for 
devices that are memory mapped and allow reprogram- 
ming. That is, our file system assumes that four flash 
operations are available: 


e Reading data through random-access memory instruc- 
tions. 


Erasing a block of storage; in flash memories and EEP- 
ROM, erasing a block sets all the bits in the block to a 
logical ’1’. 


Clearing one or more bits in a word (usually 1-4 bytes) 
consisting of all ones. This is called programming. 


Clearing one or more bits in a word with some zero 
bits. This is called reprogramming the word. 


Virtually all NOR devices support the first three opera- 
tions, and many support all four, but some do not support 
reprogramming. 

Because flash memories, especially NOR flash, have 
very different performance characteristics than magnetic 
disks, file systems designed for disks are usually not ap- 
propriate for flash. Flash memories are random access 
devices that do not benefit at all from access patterns with 
temporal locality (rapid repeated access to the same lo- 
cation). NOR flash memories do not benefit from spatial 
locality in read and write accesses; some benefit from 
sequential access to blocks of a few bytes. Spatial local- 
ity is important in erasures—performance is best when 
much of the data in a block becomes obsolete roughly at 
the same time. 
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The only disk-oriented file systems that addresses at 
least some of these issues are log-structured file sys- 
tems [3, 4], which indeed have been used on flash de- 
vices, often with flash-specific adaptations [5, 6, 7, 8]. 
But even log-structured file systems ignore some of the 
features of flash devices, such as the ability to quickly 
write a small chunk of data anywhere in the file sys- 
tem. As we shall demonstrate in this paper, by exploiting 
flash-specific features we obtain a much more efficient 
file system. 

File systems designed for small embedded systems 
must contend with another challenge, extreme scarcity 
of resources, especially RAM. Many of the existing flash 
file systems need large amounts of RAM, usually at least 
tens of kilobytes, so they are not suitable for small mi- 
crocontrollers (see, e.g., [9, 10]; the same appears to 
be true for TargetFFS, www. blunkmicro.com, and 
for smxFFS, www.smxinfo.com). Two recent flash 
file systems for TinyOS, an experimental operating sys- 
tem for sensor-network nodes, Matchbox [11, 12] and 
ELF [8], are designed for microcontrollers with up to 
4 KB of RAM. 

TFFS is a newly-designed file system for flash memo- 
ries. It is efficient, ensures long device life, and supports 
general transactions. Section 3 details the design goals of 
TFFS, Section 4 explains its design, and Section 5 demon- 
strates, experimentally, that it does meet its quantitative 
goals. The design of TFFS is unique; in particular, it uses 
a new data structure, pruned versioned trees, that we de- 
veloped specifically for flash file systems. Some of our 
goals are also novel, at least for embedded systems. Sup- 
porting general transactions is not a new idea in file sys- 
tems [13, 14], but it is not common either; but general 
transactions were never supported in flash-specific file 
systems. Although transactions may seem like a luxury 
for small embedded systems, we believe that transaction 
support by the file system can simplify many applications 
and contribute to the reliability of embedded systems. 


2 Flash Memories 


This section provides background information on flash 
memories. For further information on flash memories, 
see, for example, [1] or [2]. We also cover the basic 
principles of flash-storage management, but this section 
does not survey flash file systems, data structure and al- 
gorithms; relevant citations are given throughout the pa- 
per. For an exhaustive coverage of these techniques, see 
our recent survey [15]. 

Flash memories are a type of electrically-erasable pro- 
grammable read-only memory (EEPROM). EEPROM de- 
vices store information using modified MOSFET transis- 
tors with an additional floating gate. This gate is elec- 
trically isolated from the rest of the circuit, but it can 


nonetheless be charged and discharged using a tunneling 
and/or a hot-electron-injection effect. 

Traditional EEPROM devices support three types of op- 
erations. The device is memory mapped, so reading is 
performed using the processor’s memory-access instruc- 
tions, at normal memory-access times (tens of nanosec- 
onds). Writing is performed using a special on-chip con- 
troller, not using the processor’s memory-access instruc- 
tions. This operation is usually called programming, and 
takes much longer than reading; usually a millisecond or 
more. Programming can only clear set bits in a word (flip 
bits from ’1’ to ’0’), but not vice versa. Traditional EEP- 
ROM devices support reprogramming, where an already 
programmed word is programmed again. Reprogram- 
ming can only clear additional bits in a word. To set bits, 
the word must be erased, an operation that is also carried 
out by the on-chip controller. Erasures often take much 
longer than even programming, often half a second or 
more. The word size of traditional EEPROM, which con- 
trols the program and erase granularities, is usually one 
byte. 

Flash memories, or more precisely, flash-erasable 
EEPROMS, were invented to circumvent the long erase 
times of traditional EEPROM, and to achieve denser lay- 
outs. Both goals are achieved by replacing the byte- 
erase feature by a block-erase feature, which operates are 
roughly the same speed, about 0.5—1.5 seconds. That is, 
flash memories also erase slowly, but each erasure erases 
more bits. Block sizes in flash memories can range from 
as low as 128 bytes to 64 KB. In this paper, we call these 
erasure blocks erase units. 

Many flash devices, and in particular the devices for 
which TFFS is designed, differ from traditional EEPROMS 
only in the size of erase units. That is, they are mem- 
ory mapped, they support fine-granularity programming, 
and they support reprogramming. Many of the flash de- 
vices that use the so-called NOR organization support all 
of these features, but some NOR devices do not support 
reprogramming. In general, devices that store more than 
one bit per transistor (MLC devices) rarely support repro- 
gramming, while single-bit per transistor often do, but 
other factors may also affect reprogrammability. 

Flash-device manufacturers offer a large variety of 
different devices with different features. Some devices 
support additional programming operations that program 
several words at a time; some devices have uniform- 
size erase blocks, but some have blocks of several sizes 
and/or multiple banks, each with a different block size; 
devices with NAND organization are essentially block 
devices—tread, write, and erase operations are performed 
by a controller on fixed-length blocks. A single file- 
system design is unlikely to suit all of these devices. 
TFFS is designed for the most type of flash memories 
that are used in system-on-a-chip microcontrollers and 
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low-cost standalone flash chips: reprogrammable NOR 
devices. 

Storage cells in EEPROM devices wear out. After a 
certain number of erase-program cycles, a cell can no 
longer reliably store information. The number of reli- 
able erase-program cycles is random, but device manu- 
facturers specify a guaranteed lower bound. Due to wear, 
the life of flash devices is greatly influenced by how it is 
managed by software: if the software evens out the wear 
(number of erasures) of different erase units, the device 
lasts longer until one of the units wears out. 

Flash devices are used to store data objects. If the 
size of the data objects matches the size of erase units, 
then managing the device is fairly simple. A unit is allo- 
cated to an object when it is created. When the data ob- 
ject is modified, the modified version is first programmed 
into an erased unit, and then the previous copy is erased. 
A mapping structure must be maintained in RAM and/or 
flash to map application objects to erase units. This or- 
ganization is used mostly in flash devices that simulate 
magnetic disks—such devices are often designed with 
512-byte erase units that each stores a disk sector. 

When data objects are smaller than erase units, a more 
sophisticated mechanism is required to reclaim space. 
When an object is modified, the new version is pro- 
grammed into a not-yet-programmed area in some erase 
unit. Then the previous version is marked as obsolete. 
When the system runs out of space, it finds an erase 
unit with some obsolete objects, copies the still-valid ob- 
jects in that unit to free space on other units, and erases 
the unit. The process of moving the valid data to other 
units, modifying the object mapping structures, and eras- 
ing a unit is called reclamation. The data objects stored 
on an erase unit can be of uniform size, or of variable 
size [16, 17]. 


3 Design Goals 


We designed TFFS to meet the requirements of small em- 
bedded systems that need a general-purpose file system 
for NOR flash devices. Our design goals, roughly in order 
of importance, were 


e Supporting the construction of highly-reliable embed- 
ded applications, 


e Efficiency in terms of RAM usage, flash storage uti- 
lization, speed, and code size, 


e High endurance. 


Supporting general-purpose file-system semantics, such 
as the POSIX semantics, was not one of our goals. In 
particular, we added functionality that POSIX file systems 
do not support when this functionality served our goals, 


and we do not support some POSIX features that would 
have reduced the efficiency of the file system. 

The specification of the design goals of TFFS was 
driven by an industrial partner with significant experi- 
ence in operating systems for small embedded systems. 
The industrial partner requested support for explicit con- 
current transactions, requested that RAM usage be kept to 
a minimum, and designed with us the API of TFFS. We 
claim that this involvment of the industrial partner in the 
specification of TFFS demonstrates that our design goals 
serve genuine industrial needs and concerns. 

Embedded applications must contend with sudden 
power loss. In any system consisting of both volatile 
and nonvolatile storage, loss of power may leave the file 
system itself in an inconsistent state, or the application’s 
files in an inconsistent state from the application’s own 
viewpoint. TFFS performs all file operations atomically, 
and the file system always recovers to a consistent state 
after a crash. Furthermore, TFFS’s API supports explicit 
and concurrent transactions. Without transactions, all but 
the simplest applications would need to implement an 
application-specific recovery mechanism to ensure relia- 
bility. TFFS takes over that responsibility. The support 
for concurrent transactions allows multiple concurrent 
applications on the same system to utilize this recovery 
mechanism. 

Some embedded systems ignore the power loss is- 
sue, and as a consequence are simply unreliable. 
For example, the ECI Telecom B-FOCuS 270/400PR 
router/ADSL modem presents to the user a dialog box 
that reads “[The save button] saves the current configu- 
ration to the flash memory. Do not turn off the power 
before the next page is displayed, or else the unit will be 
damaged!’’. Similarly, the manual of the Olympus C-725 
digital camera warns the user that loosing power while 
the flash-access lamp is blinking could destroy stored 
pictures. 

Efficiency, as always, is a multifaceted issue. Many 
microcontrollers only have 1-2 KB of RAM, and in such 
systems, RAM is often the most constrained resource. As 
in any file system, maximizing the effective storage ca- 
pacity is important; this usually entails minimizing in- 
ternal fragmentation and the storage overhead of the file 
system’s data structures. In many NOR flash devices, 
programming (writing) is much slower than reading, and 
erasing blocks is even slower. Erasure times of more than 
half a second are common. Therefore, speed is heavily 
influenced by the number of erasures, and also by over- 
head writes (writes other than the data writes indicated 
by the API). Finally, storage for code is also constrained 
in embedded systems, so embedded file systems need to 
fit into small footprints. 

In TFFS, RAM usage is the most important efficiency 
metric. In particular, TFFS never buffers writes, in order 
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TID 
int 
int 
FD 
FD 
FD 


BeginTransaction () ; 
CommitTransaction (tid) ; 
AbortTransaction (tid) ; 
Open(FD parent, uint16 name, 
Open(char* long_name, tid); 
CreateFile(type, name, long_name[], 
properties, FD parent_dir, tid); 
ReadBinary (file, buffer, length, 
offset, tid); 
WriteBinary(...); 
ReadRecord (file, 
record_number, 
UpdateRecord(...); 
AddRecord(file, buff, length, tid); 
CloseFile (file, tid); 
DeleteFile (file) ; 


tid); 


int 


int 
int buffer, 
tid); 


length, 


int 
int 
int 
int 


Figure 1: A slightly simplified version of the API of TFFS. 
The types TID and FD stand for transaction identifier and 
file descriptor (handle), respectively. We do not show the 
type of arguments when the type is clear from the name 
(e.g., char* for buffer, FD for file, and so on). 
We also do not show a few utility functions, such as a 
function to retrieve a file’s properties. 


not to use buffer space. The RAM usage of TFFS is inde- 
pendent of the number of resources in use, such as open 
files. This design decision trades off speed for RAM. 
For small embedded systems, this is usually the right 
choice. For example, recently-designed sensor-network 
nodes have only 0.5—4 KB of RAM, so file systems de- 
signed for them must contend, like TFFS, with severe 
RAM constraints [8, 11, 12]. We do not believe that 
RAM-limited systems will disappear anytime soon, due 
to power issues and to mass-production costs; even tiny 
8-bit microcontrollers are still widely used. 

The API of the file system is nonstandard. The API, 
presented in a slightly simplified form in Figure 1, is de- 
signed to meet two main goals: support for transactions, 
and efficiency. The efficiency concerns are addressed by 
API features such as support for integer file names and 
for variable-length record files. In many embedded ap- 
plications, file names are never presented to the user in 
a string form; some systems do not have a textual user 
interface at all, and some do, but present the files as 
nameless objects, such as appointments, faxes, or mes- 
sages. Variable-length record files allow applications to 
efficiently change the length of a portion of a file without 
rewriting the entire file. 

We deliberately excluded some common file-system 
features that we felt were not essential for embedded 
system, and which would have complicated the design 
or would have made the file system less efficient. The 
most important among these are directory traversals, file 


truncation, and changing the attributes of a file (e.g., its 
name). TFFS does not support these features. Direc- 
tory traversals are helpful for human users; embedded 
file systems are used by embedded applications, so the 
file names are embedded in the applications, and the ap- 
plications know which files exist. 

One consequence of the exclusion of these features is 
that the file system cannot be easily integrated into some 
operating systems, such as Linux and Windows CE. Even 
though these operating systems are increasingly used in 
small embedded systems, such as residential gateways 
and PDAs, we felt that the penalty in efficiency and code 
size to support general file-system semantics would be 
unacceptable for smaller devices. 

On the other hand, the support for transactions does al- 
low applications to reliably support features such as long 
file names. An application that needs long names for files 
can keep a long-names file with a record per file. This 
file would maintain the association between the integer 
name of a file and its long file name, and by creating the 
file and adding a record to the naming file in a transac- 
tion, this application data structure would always remain 
consistent. 

The endurance issue is unique to flash file systems. 
Since each block can only be erased a limited number 
of times, uneven wear of the blocks leads to early loss 
of storage capacity (in systems that can detect and not 
use worn-out blocks), or to an untimely death of the en- 
tire system (if the system cannot function with some bad 
blocks). 

We will show below that TFFS does meet these objec- 
tives. We will show that the support for transactions is 
correct, and we will show experimentally that TFFS is ef- 
ficient and avoids early wear. Because we developed the 
API of TFFS with an industrial partner, we believe that the 
API is appropriate. 


4 The Design of the File System 


4.1 Logical Pointers and the Structure of 
Erase Units 


The memory space of flash devices is partitioned into 
erase units, which are the smallest blocks of memory that 
can be erased. TFFS assumes that all erase units have the 
same size. (In some flash devices, especially devices that 
are intended to serve as boot devices, some erase units 
are smaller than others; in some cases the irregularity can 
be hidden from TFFS by the flash device driver, which can 
cluster several small units into a single standard-size one, 
or TFFS can ignore the irregular units.) TFFS reserves one 
unit for the log, which allows it to perform transactions 
atomically. The structure of this erase unit is simple: it 
is treated as an array of fixed-size records, which TFFS 
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Figure 2: Partitioning an erase unit into variable-length 
sectors. 


always fills in order. The other erase units are all used 
by TFFS’s memory allocator, which uses them to allocate 
variable-sized blocks of memory that we call sectors. 

The on-flash data structure that the memory alloca- 
tor uses is designed to achieve one primary goal. Sup- 
pose that an erase unit that still contains valid data is se- 
lected for erasure, perhaps because it contains the largest 
amount of obsolete data. The valid data must be copied 
to another unit prior to the unit’s erasure. If there are 
pointers to the physical location of the valid data, these 
pointers must be updated to reflect the new location of 
the data. Pointer modification poses two problems. First, 
the pointers to be modified must be found. Second, if 
these pointers are themselves stored on the flash device, 
they cannot be modified in place, so the sectors that con- 
tain them must be rewritten elsewhere, and pointers to 
them must now be modified as well. The memory allo- 
cator’s data structure is designed so that pointer modifi- 
cation is never needed. 

TFFS avoids pointer modification by using logical 
pointers to sectors rather than physical pointers; pointers 
to addresses within sectors are not stored at all. A logical 
pointer is an unsigned integer (usually a 16-bit integer) 
consisting of two bit fields: a logical erase unit number 
and a sector number. When valid data in a unit is moved 
to another unit prior to erasure, the new unit receives the 
logical number of the unit to be erased, and each valid 
sector retains its sector number in the new unit. 

A table, indexed by logical erase-unit number, stores 
logical-to-physical erase-unit mapping. In our imple- 
mentation the table is stored in RAM, but it can also be 
stored in a sector on the flash device itself, to save RAM. 

Erase units that contain sectors (rather than the log) are 
divided into four parts, as shown in Figure 2. The top of 
the unit (lowest addresses) stores a small header, which 
is immediately followed by an array of sector descrip- 
tors. The bottom of the unit contains sectors, which are 
stored contiguously. The area between the last sector de- 
scriptor and the last sector is free. The sector area grows 
upwards, and the array of sector descriptors grows down- 
wards, but they never collide. Area is not reserved for 
sectors or descriptors; when sectors are small more area 
is used by the descriptors than when sectors are large. A 
sector descriptor contains the erase-unit offset of first ad- 
dress in the sector, as well as a valid bit and an obsolete 
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Figure 3: Translating a logical pointer into a physical 
address. The logical pointer consists of a logical erase 
unit (3 in the figure) and a sector number (4 in the figure). 
The logical-to-physical erase-unit table maps logical unit 
3 to physical unit 11, which is the erase unit shown in the 
figure. The pointer stored in descriptor number 4 in erase 
unit 11 points to the address represented by the logical 
pointer. 


bit. Clearing the valid bit indicates that the offset field 
has been written completely (this ensures that sector de- 
scriptors are created atomically). Clearing the obsolete 
bit indicates that the sector that the descriptor refers to is 
now obsolete. 

A logical pointer is translated to a physical pointer as 
shown in Figure 3. The logical erase-unit number within 
the logical pointer is used as an index into the erase-unit 
table. This provides the physical unit that contains the 
sector. Then the sector number within the logical pointer 
is used to index into the sector-descriptors array on that 
physical unit. This returns a sector descriptor. The offset 
in that descriptor is added to the address of the physical 
erase unit to yield the physical address of the sector. 

Before an erase unit is erased, the valid sectors on it 
are copied to another unit. Logical pointers to these sec- 
tors remain valid only if the sectors retain their sector 
number on the new unit. For example, sector number 6, 
which is referred to by the seventh sector descriptor in the 
sector-descriptors array, must be referred to by the sev- 
enth sector descriptor in the new unit. The offset of the 
sector within the erase unit can change when it is copied 
to a new unit, but the sector descriptor must retain its 
position. Because all the valid sectors in the unit to be 
erased must be copied to the same unit, and since spe- 
cific sector numbers must be available in that unit, TFFS 
always copies sectors to a fresh unit that is completely 
empty prior to erasure of another unit. Also, TFFS al- 
ways compacts the sectors that it copies in order to create 
a large contiguous free area in the new unit. 

TFFS allocates a new sector in two steps. First, it finds 
an erase unit with a large-enough free area to accommo- 
date the size of the new sector. Our implementation uses 
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a unit-selection policy that combines a limited-search 
best-fit approach with a classification of sectors into fre- 
quently and infrequently changed ones. The policy at- 
tempts to cluster infrequently-modified sectors together 
in order to improve the efficiency of erase-unit reclama- 
tion (the fraction of the obsolete data on the unit just 
prior to erasure). Next, TFFS finds on the selected unit 
an empty sector descriptor to refer to the sector. Empty 
descriptors are represented by a bit pattern of all 1’s, the 
erased state of the flash. If all the descriptors are used, 
TFFS allocates a new descriptor at the bottom of the de- 
scriptors array. (TFFS knows whether all the descriptors 
are used in a unit; if they are, the best-fit search ensures 
that the selected unit has space for both the new sector 
and for a new descriptor). 


The size of the sector-descriptors array of a unit is not 
represented explicitly. When a unit is selected for era- 
sure, TFFS determines the size using a linear downwards 
traversal of the array, while maintaining the minimal sec- 
tor offset that a descriptor refers too. When the traver- 
sal reaches that location, the traversal is terminated. The 
size of sectors is not represented explicitly, either, but 
it is needed in order to copy valid sectors to the new 
unit during reclamations. The same downwards traver- 
sal is also used by TFFS to determine the size of each 
sector. The traversal algorithm exploits the following 
invariant properties of the erase-unit structure. Sectors 
and their descriptors belong to two categories: reclaimed 
sectors, which are copied into the unit during the recla- 
mation of another unit, and new sectors, allocated later. 
Within each category, sectors with consecutive descrip- 
tors are adjacent to each other. That is, if descriptors 
4 and 7 > 7 are both reclaimed or both new, and if de- 
scriptors 7 + 1,...,7 — 1 all belong to the other cate- 
gory, then sector 2 immidiately precedes sector j. This 
important invariant holds because (1) we copy reclaimed 
sectors from lower-numbered descriptors to higher num- 
bered ones, (2) we always allocated the lowest-numbered 
free descriptor in a unit for a new sector, and (3) we al- 
locate the sectors themselves from the top down (from 
right to left in Figure 2). The algorithm keeps track of 
two descriptor indices, @, the reclaimed descriptor, and 
£,,, the last new descriptor. When the algorithm exam- 
ines a new descriptor 7, it first determines whether it is 
free (all 1’s), new or reclaimed. If it is free, the algo- 
rithm proceeds to the next descriptor. Otherwise, if the 
sector lies to the right of the last-reclaimed mark stored 
in the unit’s header, it is reclaimed, otherwise new. Sup- 
pose that 2 is new; sector 7 starts at the address given by 
its header, and it ends at the last address before @,,, or the 
the end of the unit if z is the first new sector encountered 
so far. The case of reclaimed sectors is completely sym- 
metric. Note that the traversal processes both valid and 
obsolete sectors. 


As mentioned above, each erase unit starts with a 
header. The header indicates whether the unit is free, 
used for the log, or for storing sectors. The header con- 
tains the logical unit that the physical unit represents (this 
field is not used in the log unit), and an erase counter. 
The header also stores the highest (leftmost) sector off- 
set of sectors copied as part of another unit’s reclama- 
tion process; this field allows us to determine the size of 
sectors efficiently. Finally, the header indicates whether 
the unit is used for storing frequently- or infrequently- 
modified data; this helps cluster related data to improve 
the efficiency of reclamation. In a file system that uses n 
physical units of m bytes each, and with an erase counter 
bounded by g, the size of the erase-unit header in bits is 
3+ [log n]+ [logy m]|-+ [logs g]. Flash devices are typ- 
ically guaranteed for up to one million erasures per unit 
(and often less, around 100,000), so an erase counter of 
24 bits allows accurate counting even if the actual en- 
durance is 16 million erasures. This implies that the size 
of the header is roughly 27 + log,(nm), which is ap- 
proximately 46 bits for a 512 KB device and 56 bits for 
a 512 MB device. 

The erase-unit headers represent an on-flash storage 
overhead that is proportional to the number of units. The 
size of the logical-to-physical erase-unit mapping table 
is also proportional to the number of units. Therefore, a 
large number of units causes a large storage overhead. In 
devices with small erase units, it may be advantageous to 
use a flash device driver that aggregates several physical 
units into larger ones, so that TFFS uses a smaller number 
of larger units. 


4.2 Efficient Pruned Versioned Search 
Trees 


TFFS uses a novel data structure that we call efficient 
versioned search trees to support efficient atomic file- 
system operations. This data structure is a derivative of 
persistent search trees [18, 19], but it is specifically tai- 
lored to the needs of file systems. In TFFS, each node of 
a tree is stored in a variable-sized sector. 

Trees are widely-used in file systems. For example, 
Unix file systems use a tree of indirect blocks, whose root 
is the inode, to represent files, and many file systems use 
search trees to represent directories. When the file sys- 
tem changes from one state to another, a tree may need 
to change. One way to implement atomic operations is 
to use a versioned tree. Abstractly, the versioned tree is 
a sequence of versions of the tree. Queries specify the 
version that they need to search. Operations that mod- 
ify the tree always operate on the most recent version. 
When a sequence of modifications is complete, an ex- 
plicit commit operation freezes the most recent version, 
which becomes read-only, and creates a new read-write 
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Figure 4: Path copying. Replacing the data associated 
with the leaf whose key is 31 in a binary tree (left) creates 
a new leaf (right). The leaf replacement propagates up to 
the root. The new root represents the new version of the 
tree. Data structure items that are created as a result of 
the leaf modification are shown in red. 


version. 

When versioned trees are used to implement file sys- 
tems, usually only the read-write version (the last one) 
and the read-only version that precedes it are accessed. 
The read-write version represents the state of the tree 
while processing a transaction, and the read-only version 
represents the most-recently committed version. The 
read-only versions satisfy all the data-structure invari- 
ants; the read-write version may not. Because old read- 
only versions are not used, they can be pruned from the 
tree, thereby saving space. We call versioned trees that 
restrict read access to the most recently-committed ver- 
sion pruned versioned trees. 

The simplest technique to implement versioned trees 
is called path copying [18, 19], illustrated in Figure 4. 
When a tree node is modified, the modified version can- 
not overwrite the existing node, because the existing 
node participates in the last committed version. Instead, 
it is written elsewhere in memory. This requires a mod- 
ification in the parent as well, to point to the new node, 
so a new copy of the parent is created as well. This al- 
ways continues until the root. If a node is modified twice 
or more before the new version is committed, it can be 
modified in place, or a new copy can be created in each 
modification. If the new node is stored in RAM, it is usu- 
ally modified in place, but when it is stored on a difficult 
to modify memory, such as flash, a new copy is created. 
The log-structured file system [3, 4], for example, repre- 
sents each file as tree whose root is an inode, and uses 
this algorithm to modify files atomically. WAFL [20], a 
file system that supports snapshots, represents the entire 
file-system as a single tree, which is modified in discrete 
write episodes; WAFL maintains several read-only ver- 
sions of the file-system tree to provide users with access 
to historical states of the file system. 

A technique called node copying can often prevent the 
copying of the path from a node to the root when the node 
is modified, as shown in Figure 5. This technique relies 
on spare pointers in tree nodes, and on nodes that can be 
physically modified in place. To implement node copy- 
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Figure 5: Node copying. Internal tree nodes contain a 
spare pointer, initially unused (white). Replacing a leaf 
creates a new leaf and sets the spare pointer in its par- 
ent. The spare pointer points to the new leaf, and it also 
indicates the child pointer that it replaced (dotted line). 


ing, nodes are allocated with one or more spare pointers, 
which are initially empty. When a child pointer in a node 
needs to be updated, the system determines whether the 
node still contains an empty spare pointer. If it does, the 
spare pointer is modified instead. The modified spare 
pointer points to the new child, and it contains an indica- 
tion of which original pointer it replaces. 

Each spare pointer also includes a commit bit, to indi- 
cate whether it has been created in the current read-write 
version or in a previous version. If the commit bit is 
set, then tree accesses in both the read-only version and 
the read-write version should traverse the spare pointer, 
not the original pointer that it replaces. If the commit 
bit is not yet set, then tree access in the read-write ver- 
sion should traverse the spare pointer but tree access in 
the read-only version should traverse the original pointer. 
Spare pointers also have an abort bit; if set, then the spare 
pointer is simply ignored. 

In B-trees, in which nodes have a variable number of 
child pointers, the spare pointer can also be used to add 
a new child pointer. This serves two purposes. First, 
it allows us to allocate variable-size nodes, containing 
only enough child pointers for the number of children 
the node has at creation time. Second, it allows us to 
store original child pointers without commit bits. 

In principle, using a number of spare pointers can fur- 
ther reduce the number of node creations, at the expense 
of more storage overhead. However, even with only one 
spare, it can be shown that the amortized cost of a sin- 
gle tree update/insert/delete operation is constant. There- 
fore, our file system always uses only one spare per node. 


4.3 Tree Traversals with a Bounded Stack 


Small embedded systems often have very limited stack 
space. Some systems do not use a stack at all: static com- 
piler analysis maps automatic variables to static RAM lo- 
cations. To support systems with a bounded or no stack, 
TFFS never uses explicit recursion. We do use recursive 
algorithms, but the recursion uses a statically-allocated 
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stack and its depth is configured at compile time. We 
omit further details. 


4.4 Mapping Files and File Names 


TFFS uses pruned versioned trees for mapping files and 
file names. Most of the trees represent files and directo- 
ries, one tree per file/directory. These trees are versioned. 

In record files, each record is stored in a separate sec- 
tor, and the file’s tree maps record numbers to the logical 
addresses of sectors. In binary files, extents of contigu- 
ous data are stored on individual sectors, and the file’s 
tree maps file offsets to sectors. The extents of binary 
files are created when data is appended to the file. Cur- 
rently, TFFS does not change this initial partitioning. 

TFFS supports two naming mechanisms for the open 
system call. One mechanism is a hierarchical name space 
of directories and files, as in most file systems. However, 
in TFFS directory entries are short unsigned integers, not 
strings, in order to avoid string comparisons in directory 
searches. The second mechanism is a flat namespace 
consisting of unique strings. A file or directory can be 
part of one name space or both. In the future, we may 
merge these two mechanisms, as explained below. Cur- 
rently, however, the hierarchical name space does not al- 
low long names. 

Therefore, directory trees are indexed by the short in- 
teger entry names. The leaves of directory trees are the 
metadata records of the files. The metadata record con- 
tains the internal file identifier (GUID) of the directory 
entry, as well as the file type (record/binary/directory), 
the optional long name, permissions, and so on. In TFFS, 
the metadata is immutable. 

TFFS assumes that long names are globally unique. 
We use a hash function to map these string names to 16- 
bit integers, which are perhaps not unique. TFFS maps 
a directory name to its metadata record using a search 
tree indexed by hash values. The leaves of this tree are 
either the metadata records themselves (if a hash value 
maps into a single directory name), or arrays of logical 
pointers to metadata records (if the names of several di- 
rectories map into the same hash value). 

In the future, we may replace the indexing in directory 
trees from the explicit integer file names to hash values 
of long file names. 

A second search tree maps GUIDs to file/directory 
trees. This tree is indexed by GUID and its leaves are 
logical pointers to the roots of file/directory trees. 

The open system call comes in two versions: one re- 
turns a GUID given a directory name, and the other re- 
turns a GUID given a directory GUID and a 16-bit file 
identifier within that directory. The first computes the 
hash value of the given name and uses it to search the 
directory-names tree. When it reaches a leaf, it verifies 


the directory name if the leaf is the metadata of a direc- 
tory, or searches for a metadata record with the appropri- 
ate name if the leaf is an array of pointers to metadata 
records. The second variant of the system call searches 
the GUID tree for the given GUID of the directory. The 
leaf that this search returns is a logical pointer to the root 
of the directory tree. The system call then searches this 
directory tree for the file with the given identifier; the leaf 
that is found is a logical pointer to the metadata record of 
the sought-after file. That metadata record contains the 
GUID of the file. 

In file-access system calls, the file is specified by a 
GUID. These system calls find the root of the file’s tree 
using the GUID tree. 


4.5 Transactions on Pruned Versioned 
Trees 


The main data structures of TFFS are pruned versioned 
trees. We now explain how transactions interact with 
these trees. By transactions we mean not only explicit 
user-level transactions, but also implicit transactions that 
perform a single file-system modification atomically. 

Each transaction receives a transaction identifier 
(TID). These identifiers are integers that are allocated 
in order when the transaction starts, so they also repre- 
sent discrete time stamps. A transaction with a log TID 
time stamp started before a transaction with a higher TID. 
The file system can commit transactions out of order, but 
the linearization order of the transactions always corre- 
sponds to their TID: a transaction with TID t can observe 
all the side effects of committed transactions ¢t — 1 and 
lower, and cannot observe any of the side effects of trans- 
actions t + 1 and higher. 

When a transaction modifies a tree, it creates a new 
version of the tree. That version remains active, in 
read-write mode, until the transaction either commits or 
aborts. If the transaction commits, all the spare pointers 
that it created are marked as committed. In addition, if 
the transaction created a new root for the file, the new 
root becomes active (the pointer to the tree’s root, some- 
where else in the file system, is updated). If the trans- 
action aborts, all the spare pointers that the transaction 
created are marked as aborted by a special bit. Aborted 
spare pointers are not valid and are never dereferenced. 

Therefore, a tree can be in one of two states: either 
with uncommitted and unaborted spare pointers (or an 
uncommitted root), or with none. A tree in the first state 
is being modified by a transaction that is not yet com- 
mitted or aborted. Suppose that a tree is being modified 
by transaction ¢, and that the last committed transaction 
that modified it is s. The read-only version of the tree, 
consisting of all the original child pointers and all the 
committed spare pointers, represents the state of the tree 
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in discrete times r for s < r < t. We do not know 
what the state of the tree was at times smaller than s: 
perhaps some of the committed spares represent changes 
made earlier, but we cannot determine when, so we do 
not know whether to follow them or not. Also, some of 
the nodes that existed at times before s may cease to ex- 
ist at time s. The read-write version of the tree represents 
the state of the tree at time ¢, but only if transaction ¢ will 
commit. If transaction t will abort, then the state of the 
tree at time ¢ is the same state as at time s. If transac- 
tion t will commit, we still do not know what the state 
of the tree will be at time ¢ + 1, because transaction t 
may continue to modify it. Hence, the file system allows 
transactions with TID r, for s < r < t, access to the 
read-only version of the tree, and to transaction t access 
to the read-write version. All other access attempts cause 
the accessing transaction to abort. In principle, instead of 
aborting transactions later than t, TFFS could block them, 
but we assume that the operating system’s scheduler can- 
not block a request. 

If a tree is in the second state, with only committed 
or aborted spares, we must keep track not only of its 
last modification time s, but also of the latest transaction 
u => s that read it. The file system admits read requests 
from any transaction r for r > s, and write requests from 
a transaction t > u. As before, read requests from a 
transaction r < s causes r to abort. A write request from 
a transaction t < u causes ¢ to abort, because it might 
affect the state of the tree that u already observed. 

To enforce these access rules, we associate three TIDs 
with each versioned tree: the last committed modifica- 
tion TID, the last read-access TID, and the TID that cur- 
rently modifies the tree, if any. These TIDs are kept in 
a search tree, indexed by the internal identifier of the 
versioned tree. The file system never accesses the read- 
only version of the TID tree. Therefore, although it is 
implemented as a pruned versioned tree, the file system 
treats it as a normal mutable search tree. The next sec- 
tion presents an optimization that allows the file system 
not to store the TIDs associated with a tree. 


4.6 Using Bounded Transaction Identifiers 


To allow TFFS to represent TIDs in a bounded number 
of bits, and also to save RAM, the file system represents 
TIDs modulo a small number. In essence, this allows the 
file system to store information only on transactions in a 
small window of time. Older transactions than this win- 
dow permits must be either committed or aborted. 

The TID allocator consists of three simple data struc- 
tures that are kept in RAM: next TID to allocate, the oldest 
TID in the TID tree, and a bit vector with one bit per TID 
within the current TID window. The bit vector stores, 
for each TID that might be represented in the system, 


whether it is still active or whether it has already been 
aborted or committed. When a new TID needs to be allo- 
cated, the allocator first determines whether the next TID 
represents an active transaction. If it does, the allocation 
simply fails. No new transactions can be started until the 
oldest one in the system either commits or aborts. If the 
next TID is not active and not in the TID tree, it is allo- 
cated and the next-TID variable is incremented (modulo 
the window size). If the next TID is not active but it is 
in the TID tree, the TID tree is first cleaned, and then the 
TID is allocated. 

Before cleaning the TID tree, the file system deter- 
mines how many TIDs can be cleaned. Cleaning is ex- 
pensive, so the file system cleans on demand, and when 
it cleans, it cleans as many TIDs as possible. The number 
of TIDs that can be cleaned is the number of consecutive 
inactive TIDs in the oldest part of the TID window. Af- 
ter determining this number, the file system traverses the 
entire TID tree and invalidates the appropriate TIDs. An 
invalid TID in the tree represents a time before the current 
window; transactions that old can never abort a transac- 
tion, so the exact TID is irrelevant. We cannot search for 
TIDs to be invalidated because the TID tree is indexed by 
the identifiers of the trees, not by TID. 

The file system can often avoid cleaning the TID tree. 
Whenever no transaction is active, the file system deletes 
the entire TID tree. Therefore, if long chains of concur- 
rent transactions are rare, tree cleanup is rare or not per- 
formed at all. The cost of TID cleanups can also be re- 
duced by using a large TID window size, at the expense 
of slight storage inefficiency. 


4.7 Atomic Non-transactional Operations 


To improve performance and to avoid running out of 
TIDs, the file system supports non-transactional opera- 
tions. Most requests to the file system specify a TID as an 
argument. If no TID is passed to a system call (the TID ar- 
gument is 0), the requested operation is performed atom- 
ically, but without any serializability guarantees. That is, 
the operation will either success completely, or will fail 
completely, but it may break the serializability of concur- 
rent transactions. 

The file system allows an atomic operation to modify 
a file or directory only if no outstanding transaction has 
already modified the file’s tree. But this still does not 
guarantee serializability. Consider a sequence of opera- 
tions in which a transaction reads a file, which is subse- 
quently modified by an atomic operation, and then read 
or modified again by the transaction. It is not possible to 
serialize the atomic operation and the transaction. 

Therefore, it is best to use atomic operations only 
on files/directories that do not participate in outstanding 
transactions. An easy way to ensure this is to access a 
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particular file either only in transactions or only in atomic 
operations. 

Atomic operations are more efficient than single- 
operation transactions in two ways. First, during an 
atomic operation the TID tree is read, to ensure that the 
file is not being modified by an outstanding transaction, 
but the TID tree is not modified. Second, a large num- 
ber of small transactions can cause the file system to run 
out of TIDs, if an old transaction remains outstanding; 
atomic operations avoid this possibility, because they do 
not use TIDs at all. 


4.8 The Log 


TFFS uses a log to implement transactions, atomic opera- 
tions, and atomic maintenance operations. As explained 
above, the log is stored on a singe erase unit as an array 
of fixed-size records that grows downwards. The erase 
unit containing the log is marked as such in its header. 
Each log entry contains up to four items: a valid/obsolete 
bit, an entry-type identifier, a transaction identifier, and 
a logical pointer. The first two are present in each log 
entry; the last two remain unused in some entry types. 
TFFS uses the following log-record types: 


e New Sector and New Tree Node. These record types 
allow the system to undo a sector allocation by mark- 
ing the pointed-to sector as obsolete. The New-Sector 
record is ignored when a transaction is committed, but 
a The New-Tree-Node record causes the file system to 
mark the spare pointer in the node, if used, as commit- 
ted. This ensures that a node that is created in a trans- 
action and modified in the same transaction is marked 
correctly. 


e Obsolete Sector. Sectors are marked as obsolete only 
when the transaction that obsoleted them is commit- 
ted. This node is ignored at abort time, and clears the 
obsolete bit of the sector at commit time. 


e Modified Spare Pointer. Points to a node whose spare 
pointer has been set. Clears the spare’s commit bit at 
commit time or its abort bit at abort time. 


e New File. Points to the root of a file tree that was 
created in a transaction. At commit time, this record 
causes the file to be added to the GUID tree and to the 
containing directory. Ignored at abort time. 


e File Root. Points to the root of a file tree, if the trans- 
action created a new root. At commit time, the record 
is used to modify the file’s entry in the GUID tree. Ig- 
nored at abort time. 


e Commit Marker. Ensures that the transaction is redone 
at boot time. 


e Erase Marker. Signifies that an erase unit is about to be 
erased. The record contains a physical erase-unit num- 
ber and an erase count, but does not contain a sector 
pointer or a TID. This record typically uses two fixed- 
size record slots. If the log contains a non-obsolete 
erase-marker record at boot time, the physical unit is 
erased again; this completes an interrupted erasure. 


e GuID-Tree Pointer, TID-Tree Pointer, and Directory- 
Hash-Tree Pointer. These records are written to the 
log when the root of one of these trees moves, to allow 
the file system to find them at boot time. 


File trees are modified during transactions and so does 
the TID tree. The GUID and directory-hash trees, and 
directory trees, however, are only modified during com- 
mits. We cannot modify them during transactions be- 
cause our versioned trees only support one outstanding 
transaction. Delaying the tree modification to commit 
time allows multiple outstanding transactions to modify a 
single directory, and allows multiple transactions to cre- 
ate files and directories (these operations affect the GUID 
and the directory-hash trees). TFFS does not allow file 
and directory deletions to be part of explicit transactions 
because that would have complicated the file/directory 
creation system calls. 

The delayed operations are logged but not actually 
performed on the trees. After the commit system call is 
invoked, but before the commit marker is written to the 
log, the delayed operations are performed. 

When a transaction accesses a tree whose modification 
by the same transaction may have been delayed, the tree 
access must scan the log to determine the actual state of 
the tree, from the viewpoint of that transaction. Many of 
these log scans are performed in order to find the roots 
of files that were created by the transaction or whose 
root was moved by the transaction. To locate the roots 
of these file trees more quickly, the file system keeps a 
cache of file roots that were modified by the transaction. 
If a file that is accesses is marked in the TID tree as be- 
ing modified by the transaction, the access routine first 
checks this cache. If the cache contains a pointer to the 
file’s root, the search in the log is avoided; otherwise, the 
log is scanned for a non-obsolete file-root record. 


5 Implementation and Performance 


This section describes the implementation of the file sys- 
tem and its performance. The performance evaluation is 
based on detailed simulations that we performed using 
several simulated workloads. The simulations measure 
the performance of the file system, its storage overheads, 
its endurance, and the cost of leveling the device’s wear. 
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5.1 Experimental Setup 


This section describes the experimental setup that we 
used for the simulations. 


Devices. We performed the experiments using simula- 
tions of two real-world flash devices. The first is an 8 MB 
stand-alone flash-memory chip, the M29DW640D from 
STMicroelectronics. This device consists of 126 erase 
units of 64 KB each (and several smaller ones, which 
our file system does not use), read access times of about 
90 ns, program times of about 10 us, and block-erase 
times of about 0.8 seconds. 

The second device is a 16-bit microcontroller with on- 
chip flash memory, the ST10F280, also from STMicro- 
electronics. This chip comes with two banks of RAM, 
one containing 2 KB and the other 16 KB, and 512 KB of 
flash memory. The flash memory contains 7 erase units 
of 64 KB each (again, with several smaller units that we 
do not use). The flash access times are 50 ns for reads, 
16 us for writes, and 1.5 seconds erases. The small num- 
ber of erase units in this chip hurts TFFS’s performance; 
to measure the effect, we also ran simulations using this 
device but with smaller erase units ranging from 2 to 
32 KB. 

Both devices are guaranteed for 100,000 erase cycles 
per erase unit. 


File-System Configuration. We configured the non- 
hardware-related parameters of the file system as fol- 
lows. The file system is configured to support up to 
32 concurrent transactions, B-tree nodes have either 2— 
4 children or 7-14 children, 10 simulated recursive-call 
levels, and a RAM cache of 3 file roots. This configura- 
tion requires 466 bytes of RAM for the 8 MB flash and 
109 bytes for the 0.5 MB flash. 


Workloads. We used 3 workloads typical of flash- 
containing embedded systems to evaluate the file system. 
The first workload simulates a fax machine. This work- 
load is typical not only of fax machines, but of other de- 
vices that store fairly large files, such as answering ma- 
chines, dictating devices, music players, and so on. The 
workload also exercises the transactions capability of the 
file system. This workload contains: 


e A parameter file with 30 variable length records, rang- 
ing from 4 to 32 bytes (representing the fax’s configu- 
ration). This file is created, filled, and is never touched 
again. 


e A phonebook file with 50 fixed-size records, 32 bytes 
each. This file is also created and filled but never ac- 
cessed again. 


e Two history files consisting of 200 cyclic fixed-size 
records each. They record the last 200 faxes sent and 
200 last faxes received. They are changed whenever a 
fax page is sent or received. 


Each arriving fax consists of 4 pages, 51,300 bytes 
each. Each page is stored in a separate file and the 
pages of each fax are kept in a separate directory that 
is created when the fax arrives. The arrival of a fax 
triggers a transaction that creates a new record in the 
history file and creates a new directory for the file. The 
arrival of every new fax page adds changes the fax’s 
record in the history file and creates a new file. Data is 
written to fax-page files in blocks of 1024 bytes. 


e The simulation does not include sending faxes. 


We also ran experiments without transactions under this 
workload, in order to assess the extra cost of transactions. 
We did not detect any significant differences when no 
transactions were used, so we do not present these results 
in the paper. 

The second workload simulates a cellular phone. This 
simulation represents workloads that mostly store small 
files or small records, such as beepers, text-messaging 
devices, and so on. This workload consists of the follow- 
ing files and activities: 


Three 20-record cyclic files with 15-byte records, one 
for the last dialed numbers, one for received calls, and 
one for sent calls. 


Two SMS files, one for incoming messages and one 
for outgoing messages. Each variable-length record in 
these files stores one message. 


e An appointments file, consisting of variable-length 
records. 


An address book file, consisting of variable-length 
records. 


The simulation starts by adding to the phone 150 ap- 
pointments and 50 address book entries. 


During the simulation, the phone receives and sends 3 
SMS messages per day (3 in each direction), receives 
10 and dials 10 calls, and misses 5 calls, adds 5 new 
appointments and deletes the oldest 5 appointments. 


The third workload simulates an event recorder, such as 
a security or automotive “black box”, a disconnected re- 
mote sensor, and so on. The simulation represents work- 
loads with a few event-log files, some of which record 
frequent events and some of which record rare events (or 
perhaps just the extreme events from a high-frequency 
event stream). This simulation consists of three files: 


e One file records every event. This is a cyclic file with 
32-byte records. 
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Figure 6: The capacity of TFFS. For each workload, the 
graph shows 7 bars: 3 for an 8 MB flash with 64 KB erase 
units (denoted by 8192/64) and 4 bars for a 448 KB flash 
with either 64 or 2 KB erase units (448/64 and 448/2). 
Two bars are for file systems whose B-trees have 7-14 
children, and the rest for B-trees with 2-4 children. The 
scenarios denoted NSP describe a file system which does 
not use spare pointers. 


e The other file records one event per 10 full cycles 
through the other files. This file too is cyclic with 32- 
byte records. 


e Aconfiguration file with 30 variable-size records rang- 
ing from 4 to 32 bytes. These files are filled when the 
simulation starts and never accessed again. 


5.2 Capacity Experiments 


Figure 6 presents the results of experiments intended to 
measure the storage overhead of TFFS. In these simula- 
tions, we initialize the file system and then add data until 
the file system runs out of storage. In the fax workload, 
we add 4-page faxes to the file system until it fills. In the 
phone workload, we do not erase SMS messages. In the 
event-recording simulation, we replace the cyclic files by 
non-cyclic files. 

The graph shows the amount of user data written to the 
file system before it ran out of flash storage, as a percent- 
age of the total capacity of the device. For example, if 
129,432 bytes of data were written to a flash file system 
that uses a 266,144 bytes flash, the capacity is 49%. 

The groups of bars in the graph represent different de- 
vice and file-system configurations: an 8 MB device with 
64 KB erase units, a 448/64 KB device, and a 448/2 KB 
device; file systems with 2-4 children per tree node and 
file systems with 7-14 children; file systems with spare 
pointers and file systems with no spare pointers. 

Clearly, storing large extents, as in the fax work- 
load, reduces storage overheads compared to storing 
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Figure 7: Endurance under different contents scenarios. 
For each flash size, the graph shows the endurance of a 
file system that is always almost empty, for a file system 
that is always almost full and half its data is static, and 
for a full file system with almost only static data. 


small records or extents. Wider tree nodes reduce over- 
heads when the leaves are small. The performance- and 
endurance-oriented experiments that we present later, 
however, indicate that wider nodes degrade performance 
and endurance. A small number of erase units leads to 
high overheads. Small erase units reduce overheads ex- 
cept in the fax workload, in which the | KB extents frag- 
ment the 2 KB erase units. 


5.3. Endurance Experiments 


The next set of experiments measures both endurance, 
which we present here, and performance, which we 
present in the next section. All of these experiments run 
until one of the erase units reaches an erasure count of 
100,000; at that point, we consider the device worn out. 
We measure endurance by the amount of user data writ- 
ten to the file system as a percentage of the theoretical 
endurance limit of the device. For example, a value of 
68 means that the file system was able to write 68% of 
the data that can be written on the device if wear is com- 
pletely even and if only user data is written to the device. 

We performed two groups of experiment. The first 
assesses the impact of file-system fullness and data life 
spans on TFFS’s behavior. In particular, we wanted to 
understand how TFFS copes with a file system that is al- 
most full and with a file system that contains a signifi- 
cant amount of static data. This group consists of three 
scenarios: one scenario in which the file system remains 
mostly empty; one in which is it mostly full, half the data 
is never deleted or updated, and the other half is updated 
cyclically; and one in which the file system is mostly full, 
most of the data is never updated, and a small portion is 
updated cyclically. The results of these endurance exper- 
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Figure 8: Endurance under different device and file- 


system configurations. 


iments are shown in Figure 7. 

The other group of experiments assesses the impact 
of device characteristics and file-system configuration 
on TFFS’s performance. This group includes the same 
device/file-system configurations as in the capacity ex- 
periments, but the devices were kept roughly two-thirds 
full, with half of the data static and the other half chang- 
ing cyclically. The results of this group of endurance 
experiments are shown in Figure 8. 

The graphs show that on the fax workload, endurance 
is good, almost always above 75% and sometimes above 
90%. On the two other workloads endurance is not as 
good, never reaching 50%. This is caused not by early 
wear of a particular block, but by a large amount of file- 
system structures written to the device (because writes 
are performed in small chunks). The endurance of the fax 
workload on the device with 2 KB erase units is relatively 
poor because fragmentation forces TFFS to erase units 
that are almost half empty. The other significant fact that 
emerges from the graphs is that the use of spare pointers 
significantly improves endurance (and performance, as 
we shall see below). 


5.4 Performance Experiments 


The next set of experiments is designed to measure the 
performance of TFFS. We measured several performance 
metrics under the different content scenarios (empty, 
full-half-static, and full-mosly-static file systems) and 
the different device/file-system configuration scenarios. 
The first metric we measured was the average number 
of erasures per unit of user-data written. That is, on a de- 
vice with 64 KB erase units, the number of erasures per 
64 KB of user data written. The results were almost ex- 
actly the inverse of the endurance ratios (to within 0.5%). 
This implies that the TFFS wears out the devices almost 
completely evenly. When the file system performs few 
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Figure 9: Reclamation efficiency under different content 
scenarios. 
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Figure 10: Reclamation efficiency under different 
device/file-system scenarios. 


erases per unit of user data written, both performance and 
endurance are good. When the file system erases many 
units per unit of user data written, both metrics degrade. 
Furthermore, we have observed no cases where uneven 
wear leads to low endurance; low endurance is always 
correlated with many erasures per unit of user data writ- 
ten. 

The second metric we measured was the efficiency of 
reclamations. We define this metric as the ratio of user 
data to the total amount of data written in block-write 
operations. The total amount includes writing of data to 
sectors, both when a sector is first created and when it 
is copied during reclamation, and copying of valid log 
entries during reclamation of the log. The denominator 
does not include writing of sector descriptors, erase-unit 
headers, and modifications of fields within sectors (fields 
such as spare pointers). A ratio close to 100% implies 
that little data is copied during reclamations, whereas a 
low ratio indicates that a lot of valid data is copied dur- 
ing reclamation. The two graphs presenting this metric, 
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Figure 9 and Figure 10, show that the factors that affect 
reclamation efficiency are primarily fullness of the file 
system, the amount of static data, and the size of user 
data items. The results again show that spare pointers 
contribute significantly to high performance. 

We also measured two other metrics: the number of 
programming operations per system call and the num- 
ber of flash-read instructions per system call. These 
metrics do not count programming and read operations 
performed in the context of copying blocks; these are 
counted by the reclamation-efficiency metric. These 
metrics did not reveal any interesting behavior rather 
than to show (again) that spare pointers improve perfor- 
mance. Spare pointers improve these metrics by more 
than a factor of 2. 


6 Summary 


We have presented several contributions to the area 
of embedded file system, especially file systems for 
memory-mapped flash devices. 

Some of our design goals are novel. We have argued 
that even embedded file systems need to be recoverable 
(journaled), and that they should support general trans- 
actions, in order to help programmers construct reliable 
applications. We have also argued that in many cases, 
embedded file systems do not need to offer full POSIx 
or Windows semantics and that supporting these general 
semantics is expensive. The other design goals that we 
have attempted to achieve, such as high performance and 
endurance, are, of course, not novel. 

We have shown that supporting recoverability and 
transactions is not particularly expensive. Only time will 
tell whether these features will actually lead to more re- 
liable systems, but we believe that the anecdotal evi- 
dence that we presented in Section 3 (the unreliable mo- 
dem/router) is typical and that due to lack of file-system 
support for atomicity, many embedded systems are un- 
reliable. We have not measured the cost of supporting 
more general semantics. 

Another area of significant contribution is the design 
of the data structures that TFFS uses, especially the de- 
sign of the pruned versioned B-trees. This design bor- 
rows ideas from both research on persistent data struc- 
tures [18, 19] and from earlier flash file systems. We 
have adapted the previously-proposed persistent search 
trees to our needs: our trees can cluster many opera- 
tions on a single tree into a single version, and our al- 
gorithms prune old versions from the trees. Spare point- 
ers are related to replacement pointers that were used 
in the notoriously-inefficient Microsoft Flash File Sys- 
tem [16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25], and to replacement block 
maps in the Flash Translation Layer [26, 27, 28]. But 
again, we have adapted these ideas: in Microsoft’s FFS, 


paths of replacement pointers grew and grew; in TFFS, 
spare pointers never increase the length of paths. The re- 
placement blocks in the Flash Translation Layer are de- 
signed for patching elements in a table, whereas our re- 
placement pointes are designed for a pointer-based data 
structure. 

The performance metrics that we used to evaluate the 
file system are also innovative. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, most of them have never been used in the liter- 
ature. The characteristics of flash are different from 
those of other persistent storage devices, such as tradi- 
tional EEPROM and magnetic disks. Therefore, flash- 
specific metrics are required in order to assess and com- 
pare flash file systems. The metrics that we have in- 
troduced, such as endurance metrics and metrics that 
emphasize writes over reads, allow both users and file- 
system implementers to assess and compare file systems. 
We expect that additional research will utilize these met- 
rics, perhaps even to quantitatively show that future file 
systems are better than TFFS. 

Finally, our performance results show that TFFS does 
achieve its design goals, but they also point out to weak- 
nesses. On devices with many erase units, TFFS performs 
very well, but it does not perform well on devices with 
very few erase units. This issue can be addressed either 
by avoiding devices with few units in TFFS-based sys- 
tems, or by improving TFFS to better exploit such de- 
vices. Also, like other flash management software that 
manages small chunks of data on large erase units, TFFS 
performs poorly when the devices is nearly full most of 
the time and contains a lot of static data. 

We conjecture that some of the weaknesses in TFFS 
can be addressed by better file-system policies, perhaps 
coupled with a re-clustering mechanism. In particu- 
lar, is is likely that a better allocation policy (on which 
erase unit to allocate sectors) and a better reclamation 
policy (which erase unit to reclaim) would improve en- 
durance and performance. A re-clustering mechanism 
would allow TFFS to copy sectors from an erase unit be- 
ing reclaimed into two or more other units; currently, the 
structure of logical pointers does not allow re-clustering. 
The allocation, reclamation, and re-clustering policies 
that were developed in two contexts might be appli- 
cable to TFFS. Such policies have been investigated 
for management of fixed-sized blocks on flash mem- 
ories [5, 29, 30, 31], and for log-structured file sys- 
tem [3, 32, 33, 34]. Clearly not all of these techniques are 
applicable to flash file systems, but some of them might 
be. This remains an area for future research. 

The design of TFFS brings up an important issue: file 
systems for NOR flash can write very efficiently small 
amounts of data, even if these writes are performed atom- 
ically and committed immediately. Writes to NOR flash 
are not performed in large blocks, so the time to per- 
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form a write operation to the file system can be roughly 
proportional to the amount of data written, even for 
small amounts. This observation is not entirely new: 
proportional write mechanisms have been used in Mi- 
crosoft’s FFS2 [16, 22, 23, 24, 25] and in other linked- 
list based flash file systems [35]. But these file sys- 
tems suffered from performance problems and were not 
widely used [21]. More recent file systems tend to be 
block based, both in order to borrow ideas from disk file 
systems and in order to support NAND flash, in which 
writes are performed in blocks. TFFS shows that in NOR 
flash, it is possible to benefit from cheap small writes, 
without incurring the performance penalties of linked-list 
based designs. The same observation also led other re- 
searchers to propose flash-based application-specific per- 
sistent data structures [36, 37]. 

It is interesting to compare TFFS to Matchbox [11, 12] 
and ELF [8], two file systems for sensor-network nodes. 
Both are designed for the same hardware, sensor nodes 
with a NAND (page-mode) flash and up to 4 KB of RAM. 
Matchbox offers limited functionality (sequential reads 
and writes, a flat directory structure) and is not com- 
pletely reliable. ELF offers more functionality, includ- 
ing random access and hierarchical directories. It ap- 
pears to be more reliable than Matchbox, but still not 
completely reliable. ELF uses an in-RAM linked list to 
represent open files; these lists can be quite long if the 
file is long or has been updated repeatedly. It seems that 
some of the reliability and performance issues in ELF re- 
sult from the use of NAND flash; we believe that NOR 
flash is more appropriate for file systems for such small 
embedded systems. 
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Abstract 


We develop and apply two new methods for analyzing file sys- 
tem behavior and evaluating file system changes. First, seman- 
tic block-level analysis (SBA) combines knowledge of on-disk 
data structures with a trace of disk traffic to infer file system be- 
havior; in contrast to standard benchmarking approaches, SBA 
enables users to understand why the file system behaves as it 
does. Second, semantic trace playback (STP) enables traces of 
disk traffic to be easily modified to represent changes in the file 
system implementation; in contrast to directly modifying the file 
system, STP enables users to rapidly gauge the benefits of new 
policies. We use SBA to analyze Linux ext3, ReiserFS, JFS, 
and Windows NTFS; in the process, we uncover many strengths 
and weaknesses of these journaling file systems. We also apply 
STP to evaluate several modifications to ext3, demonstrating the 
benefits of various optimizations without incurring the costs of 
a real implementation. 


1 Introduction 


Modern file systems are journaling file systems [4, 22, 
29, 32]. By writing information about pending updates 
to a write-ahead log [12] before committing the updates 
to disk, journaling enables fast file system recovery after 
a crash. Although the basic techniques have existed for 
many years (e.g., in Cedar [13] and Episode [9]), journal- 
ing has increased in popularity and importance in recent 
years; due to ever-increasing disk capacities, scan-based 
recovery (e.g., via fsck [16]) is prohibitively slow on mod- 
ern drives and RAID volumes. However, despite the pop- 
ularity and importance of journaling file systems such as 
ext3 [32], ReiserFS [22], JFS [4], and NTFS [27] little is 
known about their internal policies. 

Understanding how these file systems behave is impor- 
tant for developers, administrators, and application writ- 
ers. Therefore, we believe it is time to perform a detailed 
analysis of journaling file systems. Most previous work 
has analyzed file systems from above; by writing user- 
level programs and measuring the time taken for various 
file system operations, one can elicit some salient aspects 
of file system performance [6, 8, 19, 26]. However, it 
is difficult to discover the underlying reasons for the ob- 
served performance with this approach. 

In this paper we employ a novel benchmarking method- 
ology called semantic block-level analysis (SBA) to trace 
and analyze file systems. With SBA, we induce controlled 


workload patterns from above the file system, but focus 
our analysis not only on the time taken for said operations, 
but also on the resulting stream of read and write requests 
below the file system. This analysis is semantic because 
we leverage information about block type (e.g., whether a 
block request is to the journal or to an inode); this analysis 
is block-level because it interposes on the block interface 
to storage. By analyzing the low-level block stream in a 
semantically meaningful way, one can understand why the 
file system behaves as it does. 

Analysis hints at how the file system could be im- 
proved, but does not reveal whether the change is worth 
implementing. Traditionally, for each potential improve- 
ment to the file system, one must implement the change 
and measure performance under various workloads; if the 
change gives little improvement, the implementation ef- 
fort is wasted. In this paper, we introduce and apply a 
complementary technique to SBA called semantic trace 
playback (STP). STP enables us to rapidly suggest and 
evaluate file system modifications without a large imple- 
mentation or simulation effort. Using real workloads and 
traces, we show how STP can be used effectively. 

We have applied a detailed analysis to both Linux ext3 
and ReiserFS and a preliminary analysis to Linux JFS and 
Windows NTFS. In each case, we focus on the journaling 
aspects of each file system. For example, we determine 
the events that cause data and metadata to be written to 
the journal or their fixed locations. We also examine how 
the characteristics of the workload and configuration pa- 
rameters (e.g., the size of the journal and the values of 
commit timers) impact this behavior. 

Our analysis has uncovered design flaws, performance 
problems, and even correctness bugs in these file systems. 
For example, ext3 and ReiserFS make the design decision 
to group unrelated traffic into the same compound trans- 
action; the result of this tangled synchrony is that a sin- 
gle disk-intensive process forces all write traffic to disk, 
particularly affecting the performance of otherwise asyn- 
chronous writers. (§3.2.1). Further, we find that both ext3 
and ReiserFS artificially limit parallelism, by preventing 
the overlap of pre-commit journal writes and fixed-place 
updates (§3.2.2). Our analysis also reveals that in ordered 
and data journaling modes, ext3 exhibits eager writing, 
forcing data blocks to disk much sooner than the typical 
30-second delay (§3.2.3). In addition, we find that JFS 
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has an infinite write delay, as it does not utilize commit 
timers and indefinitely postpones journal writes until an- 
other trigger forces writes to occur, such as memory pres- 
sure (§5). Finally, we identify four previously unknown 
bugs in ReiserFS that will be fixed in subsequent releases 
(84.3). 

The main contributions of this paper are: 

e A new methodology, semantic block analysis (SBA), 
for understanding the internal behavior of file systems. 

e A new methodology, semantic trace playback (STP), 
for rapidly gauging the benefits of file system modifica- 
tions without a heavy implementation effort. 

e A detailed analysis using SBA of two important jour- 
naling file systems, ext3 and ReiserFS, and a preliminary 
analysis of JFS and NTFS. 

e An evaluation using STP of different design and im- 
plementation alternatives for ext3. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In §2 we 
describe our new techniques for SBA and STP. We apply 
these techniques to ext3, ReiserFS, JFS, and NTFS in 83, 
84, 85, and 86 respectively. We discuss related work in 
§7 and conclude in §8. 


2 Methodology 


We introduce two techniques for evaluating file systems. 
First, semantic block analysis (SBA) enables users to un- 
derstand the internal behavior and policies of the file sys- 
tem. Second, semantic trace playback (STP) allows users 
to quantify how changing the file system will impact the 
performance of real workloads. 


2.1 Semantic Block-Level Analysis 
File systems have traditionally been evaluated using one 
of two approaches; either one applies synthetic or real 
workloads and measures the resulting file system perfor- 
mance [6, 14, 17, 19, 20] or one collects traces to un- 
derstand how file systems are used [1, 2, 21, 24, 35, 37]. 
However, performing each in isolation misses an interest- 
ing opportunity: by correlating the observed disk traffic 
with the running workload and with performance, one can 
often answer why a given workload behaves as it does. 

Block-level tracing of disk traffic allows one to analyze 
a number of interesting properties of the file system and 
workload. At the coarsest granularity, one can record the 
quantity of disk traffic and how it is divided between reads 
and writes; for example, such information is useful for 
understanding how file system caching and write buffer- 
ing affect performance. At a more detailed level, one can 
track the block number of each block that is read or writ- 
ten; by analyzing the block numbers, one can see the ex- 
tent to which traffic is sequential or random. Finally, one 
can analyze the timing of each block; with timing infor- 
mation, one can understand when the file system initiates 
a burst of traffic. 

By combining block-level analysis with semantic infor- 
mation about those blocks, one can infer much more about 





Ext3 ~~ ReiserFS JFS NTFS 
SBA Generic 1289 1289 1289 1289 
SBA FS Specific 181 48 20 15 
SBA Total 1470 1337 1309 1304 


Table 1: Code size of SBA drivers. The number of C statements 
(counted as the number of semicolons) needed to implement SBA 
for ext3 and ReiserFS and a preliminary SBA for JFS and NTFS. 


the behavior of the file system. The main difference be- 
tween semantic block analysis (SBA) and more standard 
block-level tracing is that SBA analysis understands the 
on-disk format of the file system under test. SBA enables 
us to understand new properties of the file system. For ex- 
ample, SBA allows us to distinguish between traffic to the 
journal versus to in-place data and to even track individual 
transactions to the journal. 


2.1.1 Implementation 

The infrastructure for performing SBA is. straight- 
forward. One places a pseudo-device driver in the ker- 
nel, associates it with an underlying disk, and mounts the 
file system of interest (e.g., ext3) on the pseudo device; 
we refer to this as the SBA driver. One then runs con- 
trolled microbenchmarks to generate disk traffic. As the 
SBA driver passes the traffic to and from the disk, it also 
efficiently tracks each request and response by storing a 
small record in a fixed-sized circular buffer. Note that 
by tracking the ordering of requests and responses, the 
pseudo-device driver can infer the order in which the re- 
quests were scheduled at lower levels of the system. 

SBA requires that one interpret the contents of the disk 
block traffic. For example, one must interpret the con- 
tents of the journal to infer the type of journal block (e.g., 
a descriptor or commit block) and one must interpret the 
journal descriptor block to know which data blocks are 
journaled. As a result, it is most efficient to semantically 
interpret block-level traces on-line; performing this analy- 
sis off-line would require exporting the contents of blocks, 
greatly inflating the size of the trace. 

An SBA driver is customized to the file system under 
test. One concern is the amount of information that must 
be embedded within the SBA driver for each file system. 
Given that the focus of this paper is on understanding jour- 
naling file systems, our SBA drivers are embedded with 
enough information to interpret the placement and con- 
tents of journal blocks, metadata, and data blocks. We 
now analyze the complexity of the SBA driver for four 
journaling file systems, ext3, ReiserFS, JFS, and NTFS. 

Journaling file systems have both a journal, where 
transactions are temporarily recorded, and fixed-location 
data structures, where data permanently reside. Our SBA 
driver distinguishes between the traffic sent to the jour- 
nal and to the fixed-location data structures. This traffic 
is simple to distinguish in ReiserFS, JFS, and NTFS be- 
cause the journal is a set of contiguous blocks, separate 
from the rest of the file system. However, to be backward 
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compatible with ext2, ext3 can treat the journal as a reg- 
ular file. Thus, to determine which blocks belong to the 
journal, SBA uses its knowledge of inodes and indirect 
blocks; given that the journal does not change location af- 
ter it has been created, this classification remains efficient 
at run-time. SBA is also able to classify the different types 
of journal blocks such as the descriptor block, journal data 
block, and commit block. 

To perform useful analysis of journaling file systems, 
the SBA driver does not have to understand many details 
of the file system. For example, our driver does not under- 
stand the directory blocks or superblock of ext3 or the B+ 
tree structure of ReiserFS or JFS. However, if one wishes 
to infer additional file system properties, one may need 
to embed the SBA driver with more knowledge. Never- 
theless, the SBA driver does not know anything about the 
policies or parameters of the file system; in fact, SBA can 
be used to infer these policies and parameters. 

Table 1 reports the number of C statements required to 
implement the SBA driver. These numbers show that most 
of the code in the SBA driver (i.e., 1289 statements) is 
for general infrastructure; only between approximately 50 
and 200 statements are needed to support different jour- 
naling file systems. The ext3 specific code is more than 
that of the other file systems because in ext3, journal is 
created as a file and can span multiple block groups. In 
order to find the blocks belonging to the journal file, we 
parse the journal inode and journal indirect blocks. In 
Reiserfs, JFS, and NTFS the journal is contiguous and 
finding its blocks is trivial (even though the journal is a 
file in NTFS, for small journals they are contiguously al- 
located). 


2.1.2 Workloads 

SBA analysis can be used to gather useful information 
for any workload. However, the focus of this paper is 
on understanding the internal policies and behavior of the 
file system. As a result, we wish to construct synthetic 
workloads that uncover decisions made by the file system. 
More realistic workloads will be considered only when we 
apply semantic trace playback. 

When constructing synthetic workloads that stress the 
file system, previous research has revealed a range of pa- 
rameters that impact performance [8]. We have created 
synthetic workloads varying these parameters: the amount 
of data written, sequential versus random accesses, the in- 
terval between calls to fSync, and the amount of concur- 
rency. We focus exclusively on write-based workloads be- 
cause reads are directed to their fixed-place location, and 
thus do not impact the journal. When we analyze each file 
system, we only report results for those workloads which 
revealed file system policies and parameters. 


2.1.3 Overhead of SBA 


The processing and memory overheads of SBA are mini- 
mal for the workloads we ran as they did not generate high 


I/O rates. For every I/O request, the SBA driver performs 
the following operations to collect detailed traces: 

e A gettimeofday() call during the start and end of I/O. 

e A block number comparison to see if the block is a 
journal or fixed-location block. 

e A check for a magic number on journal blocks to dis- 
tinguish journal metadata from journal data. 

SBA stores the trace records with details like read or 
write, block number, block type, time of issue and com- 
pletion in an internal circular buffer. All these operations 
are performed only if one needs detailed traces. But for 
many of our analyses, it is sufficient to have cumulative 
statistics like the total number of journal writes and fixed- 
location writes. These numbers are easy to collect and 
require less processing within the SBA driver. 


2.1.4 Alternative Approaches 


One might believe that directly instrumenting a file sys- 
tem to obtain timing information and disk traces would be 
equivalent or superior to performing SBA analysis. We 
believe this is not the case for several reasons. First, to 
directly instrument the file system, one needs source code 
for that file system and one must re-instrument new ver- 
sions as they are released; in contrast, SBA analysis does 
not require file system source and much of the SBA driver 
code can be reused across file systems and versions. Sec- 
ond, when directly instrumenting the file system, one may 
accidentally miss some of the conditions for which disk 
blocks are written; however, the SBA driver is guaranteed 
to see all disk traffic. Finally, instrumenting existing code 
may accidentally change the behavior of that code [36]; 
an efficient SBA driver will likely have no impact on file 
system behavior. 


2.2 Semantic Trace Playback 


In this section we describe semantic trace playback (STP). 
STP can be used to rapidly evaluate certain kinds of new 
file system designs, both without a heavy implementation 
investment and without a detailed file system simulator. 

We now describe how STP functions. STP is built as 
a user-level process; it takes as input a trace (described 
further below), parses it, and issues I/O requests to the 
disk using the raw disk interface. Multiple threads are 
employed to allow for concurrency. 

Ideally, STP would function by only taking a block- 
level trace as input (generated by the SBA driver), and in- 
deed this is sufficient for some types of file system modifi- 
cations. For example, it is straightforward to model differ- 
ent layout schemes by simply mapping blocks to different 
on-disk locations. 

However, it was our desire to enable more powerful em- 
ulations with STP. For example, one issue we explore later 
is the effect of using byte differences in the journal, in- 
stead of storing entire blocks therein. One complication 
that arises is that by changing the contents of the journal, 
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the timing of block I/O changes; the thresholds that initi- 
ate I/O are triggered at a different time. 

To handle emulations that alter the timing of disk I/O, 
more information is needed than is readily available in the 
low-level block trace. Specifically, STP needs to observe 
two high-level activities. First, STP needs to observe 
any file-system level operations that create dirty buffers 
in memory. The reason for this requirement is found in 
§3.2.2; when the number of uncommitted buffers reaches 
a threshold (in ext3, + of the journal size), a commit is en- 
acted. Similarly, when one of the interval timers expires, 
these blocks may have to be flushed to disk. 

Second, STP needs to observe application-level calls 
to fsync; without doing so, STP cannot understand 
whether an I/O operation in the SBA trace is there due to 
a £sync call or due to normal file system behavior (e.g., 
thresholds being crossed, timers going off, etc.). Without 
such differentiation, STP cannot emulate behaviors that 
are timing sensitive. 

Both of these requirements are met by giving a file- 
system level trace as input to STP, in addition to the SBA- 
generated block-level trace. We currently use library-level 
interpositioning to trace the application of interest. 

We can now qualitatively compare STP to two other 
standard approaches for file system evolution. In the first 
approach, when one has an idea for improving a file sys- 
tem, one simply implements the idea within the file sys- 
tem and measures the performance of the real system. 
This approach is attractive because it gives a reliable an- 
swer as to whether the idea was a real improvement, as- 
suming that the workload applied is relevant. However, it 
is time consuming, particularly if the modification to the 
file system is non-trivial. 

In the second approach, one builds an accurate simula- 
tion of the file system, and evaluates a new idea within the 
domain of the file system before migrating it to the real 
system. This approach is attractive because one can often 
avoid some of the details of building a real implementa- 
tion and thus more quickly understand whether the idea is 
a good one. However, it requires a detailed and accurate 
simulator, the construction and maintenance of which is 
certainly a challenging endeavor. 

STP avoids the difficulties of both of these approaches 
by using the low-level traces as the “truth” about how the 
file system behaves, and then modifying file system output 
(i.e., the block stream) based on its simple internal models 
of file system behavior; these models are based on our 
empirical analysis found in §3.2. 

Despite its advantages over traditional implementation 
and simulation, STP is limited in some important ways. 
For example, STP is best suited for evaluating design al- 
ternatives under simpler benchmarks; if the workload ex- 
hibits complex virtual memory behavior whose interac- 
tions with the file system are not modeled, the results may 
not be meaningful. Also, STP is limited to evaluating file 
system changes that are not too radical; the basic opera- 


tion of the file system should remain intact. Finally, STP 
does not provide a means to evaluate how to implement 
a given change; rather, it should be used to understand 
whether a certain modification improves performance. 


2.3 Environment 

All measurements are taken on a machine running Linux 
2.4.18 with a 600 MHz Pentium III processor and 1 GB 
of main memory. The file system under test is created 
on a single IBM 9LZX disk, which is separate from the 
root disk. Where appropriate, each data point reports the 
average of 30 trials; in all cases, variance is quite low. 


3. The Ext3 File System 


In this section, we analyze the popular Linux filesystem, 
ext3. We begin by giving a brief overview of ext3, and 
then apply semantic block-level analysis and semantic 
trace playback to understand its internal behavior. 


3.1 Background 

Linux ext3 [33, 34] is a journaling file system, built as an 
extension to the ext2 file system. In ext3, data and meta- 
data are eventually placed into the standard ext2 struc- 
tures, which are the fixed-location structures. In this or- 
ganization (which is loosely based on FFS [15]), the disk 
is split into a number of block groups; within each block 
group are bitmaps, inode blocks, and data blocks. The 
ext3 journal (or log) is commonly stored as a file within 
the file system, although it can be stored on a separate de- 
vice or partition. Figure 1 depicts the ext3 on-disk layout. 

Information about pending file system updates is writ- 

ten to the journal. By forcing journal updates to disk be- 
fore updating complex file system structures, this write- 
ahead logging technique [12] enables efficient crash re- 
covery; a simple scan of the journal and a redo of any 
incomplete committed operations bring the file system to 
a consistent state. During normal operation, the journal is 
treated as a circular buffer; once the necessary informa- 
tion has been propagated to its fixed location in the ext2 
structures, journal space can be reclaimed. 
Journaling Modes: Linux ext3 includes three flavors of 
journaling: writeback mode, ordered mode, and data jour- 
naling mode; Figure 2 illustrates the differences between 
these modes. The choice of mode is made at mount time 
and can be changed via a remount. 

In writeback mode, only file system metadata is jour- 
naled; data blocks are written directly to their fixed loca- 
tion. This mode does not enforce any ordering between 
the journal and fixed-location data writes, and because of 
this, writeback mode has the weakest consistency seman- 
tics of the three modes. Although it guarantees consistent 
file system metadata, it does not provide any guarantee as 
to the consistency of data blocks. 

In ordered journaling mode, again only metadata writes 
are journaled; however, data writes to their fixed location 
are ordered before the journal writes of the metadata. In 
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Figure 1: Ext3 On-Disk Layout. The picture shows the layout of an ext3 file system. The disk address space is broken down into a 
series of block groups (akin to FFS cylinder groups), each of which has bitmaps to track allocations and regions for inodes and data 
blocks. The ext3 journal is depicted here as a file within the first block group of the file system; it contains a superblock, various 
descriptor blocks to describe its contents, and commit blocks to denote the ends of transactions. 
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Figure 2: Ext3 Journaling Modes. The diagram depicts the 
three different journaling modes of ext3: writeback, ordered, and 
data. In the diagram, time flows downward. Boxes represent 
updates to the file system, e.g., “Journal (Inode)” implies the 
write of an inode to the journal; the other destination for writes 
is labeled “Fixed”, which is a write to the fixed in-place ext2 
structures. An arrow labeled with a “Sync” implies that the two 
blocks are written out in immediate succession synchronously, 
hence guaranteeing the first completes before the second. A 
curved arrow indicates ordering but not immediate succession; 
hence, the second write will happen at some later time. Finally, 
for writeback mode, the dashed box around the “Fixed (Data)” 
block indicates that it may happen at any time in the sequence. 
In this example, we consider a data block write and its inode as 
the updates that need to be propagated to the file system; the di- 
agrams show how the data flow is different for each of the ext3 
journaling modes. 


contrast to writeback mode, this mode provides more sen- 
sible consistency semantics, where both the data and the 
metadata are guaranteed to be consistent after recovery. 
In full data journaling mode, ext3 logs both metadata 
and data to the journal. This decision implies that when 
a process writes a data block, it will typically be written 
out to disk twice: once to the journal, and then later to 
its fixed ext2 location. Data journaling mode provides the 
same strong consistency guarantees as ordered journaling 
mode; however, it has different performance characteris- 
tics, in some cases worse, and surprisingly, in some cases, 
better. We explore this topic further (§3.2). 
Transactions: Instead of considering each file system up- 
date as a separate transaction, ext3 groups many updates 
into a single compound transaction that is periodically 
committed to disk. This approach is relatively simple to 
implement [33]. Compound transactions may have bet- 
ter performance than more fine-grained transactions when 
the same structure is frequently updated in a short period 
of time (e.g., a free space bitmap or an inode of a file that 


is constantly being extended) [13]. 


Journal Structure: Ext3 uses additional metadata struc- 
tures to track the list of journaled blocks. The journal 
superblock tracks summary information for the journal, 
such as the block size and head and tail pointers. A jour- 
nal descriptor block marks the beginning of a transaction 
and describes the subsequent journaled blocks, including 
their final fixed on-disk location. In data journaling mode, 
the descriptor block is followed by the data and metadata 
blocks; in ordered and writeback mode, the descriptor 
block is followed by the metadata blocks. In all modes, 
ext3 logs full blocks, as opposed to differences from old 
versions; thus, even a single bit change in a bitmap results 
in the entire bitmap block being logged. Depending upon 
the size of the transaction, multiple descriptor blocks each 
followed by the corresponding data and metadata blocks 
may be logged. Finally, a journal commit block is written 
to the journal at the end of the transaction; once the com- 
mit block is written, the journaled data can be recovered 
without loss. 


Checkpointing: The process of writing journaled meta- 
data and data to their fixed-locations is known as check- 
pointing. Checkpointing is triggered when various thresh- 
olds are crossed, e.g., when file system buffer space is low, 
when there is little free space left in the journal, or when 
a timer expires. 


Crash Recovery: Crash recovery is straightforward in 
ext3 (as it is in many journaling file systems); a basic form 
of redo logging is used. Because new updates (whether to 
data or just metadata) are written to the log, the process 
of restoring in-place file system structures is easy. During 
recovery, the file system scans the log for committed com- 
plete transactions; incomplete transactions are discarded. 
Each update in a completed transaction is simply replayed 
into the fixed-place ext2 structures. 


3.2 Analysis of ext3 with SBA 


We now perform a detailed analysis of ext3 using our SBA 
framework. Our analysis is divided into three categories. 
First, we analyze the basic behavior of ext3 as a function 
of the workload and the three journaling modes. Second, 
we isolate the factors that control when data is committed 
to the journal. Third, we isolate the factors that control 
when data is checkpointed to its fixed-place location. 
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Figure 3: Basic Behavior for Sequential Workloads in ext3. 
Within each graph, we evaluate ext2 and the three ext3 jour- 
naling modes. We increase the size of the written file along the 
x-axis. The workload writes to a single file sequentially and 
then performs an £sync. Each graph examines a different met- 
ric: the top graph shows the achieved bandwidth; the middle 
graph uses SBA to report the amount of journal traffic; the bot- 
tom graph uses SBA to report the amount of fixed-location traffic. 
The journal size is set to 50 MB. 


3.2.1 Basic Behavior: Modes and Workload 


We begin by analyzing the basic behavior of ext3 as a 
function of the workload and journaling mode (i.e., write- 
back, ordered, and full data journaling). Our goal is to 
understand the workload conditions that trigger ext3 to 
write data and metadata to the journal and to their fixed 
locations. We explored a range of workloads by varying 
the amount of data written, the sequentiality of the writes, 
the synchronization interval between writes, and the num- 
ber of concurrent writers. 


Sequential and Random Workloads: We begin by 
showing our results for three basic workloads. The first 
workload writes to a single file sequentially and then per- 
forms an fsync to flush its data to disk (Figure 3); the 
second workload issues 4 KB writes to random locations 
in a single file and calls £sync once for every 256 writes 
(Figure 4); the third workload again issues 4 KB random 
writes but calls fsync for every write (Figure 5). In 
each workload, we increase the total amount of data that 
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Figure 4: Basic Behavior for Random Workloads in ext3. 
This figure is similar to Figure 3. The workload issues 4 KB 
writes to random locations ina single file and calls £sync once 
for every 256 writes. Top graph shows the bandwidth, middle 
graph shows the journal traffic, and the bottom graph reports 
the fixed-location traffic. The journal size is set to 50 MB. 


it writes and observe how the behavior of ext3 changes. 

The top graphs in Figures 3, 4, and 5 plot the achieved 
bandwidth for the three workloads; within each graph, we 
compare the three different journaling modes and ext2. 
From these bandwidth graphs we make four observations. 
First, the achieved bandwidth is extremely sensitive to the 
workload: as expected, a sequential workload achieves 
much higher throughput than a random workload and call- 
ing fsync more frequently further reduces throughput 
for random workloads. Second, for sequential traffic, ext2 
performs slightly better than the highest performing ext3 
mode: there is a small but noticeable cost to journaling 
for sequential streams. Third, for all workloads, ordered 
mode and writeback mode achieve bandwidths that are 
similar to ext2. Finally, the performance of data journal- 
ing is quite irregular, varying in a sawtooth pattern with 
the amount of data written. 

These graphs of file system throughput allow us to com- 
pare performance across workloads and journaling modes, 
but do not enable us to infer the cause of the differences. 
To help us infer the internal behavior of the file system, we 
apply semantic analysis to the underlying block stream; 
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Figure 5: Basic Behavior for Random Workloads in ext3. 
This figure is similar to Figure 3. The workload issues 4 KB 
random writes and calls f£sync for every write. Bandwidth is 
shown in the first graph; journal writes and fixed-location writes 
are reported in the second and third graph using SBA. The jour- 
nal size is set to 50 MB. 


in particular, we record the amount of journal and fixed- 
location traffic. This accounting is shown in the bottom 
two graphs of Figures 3, 4, and 5. 

The second row of graphs in Figures 3, 4, and 5 quan- 
tify the amount of traffic flushed to the journal and help 
us to infer the events which cause this traffic. We see that, 
in data journaling mode, the total amount of data written 
to the journal is high, proportional to the amount of data 
written by the application; this is as expected, since both 
data and metadata are journaled. In the other two modes, 
only metadata is journaled; therefore, the amount of traffic 
to the journal is quite small. 

The third row of Figures 3, 4, and 5 shows the traffic 
to the fixed location. For writeback and ordered mode the 
amount of traffic written to the fixed location is equal to 
the amount of data written by the application. However, 
in data journaling mode, we observe a stair-stepped pat- 
tern in the amount of data written to the fixed location. 
For example, with a file size of 20 MB, even though the 
process has called fsync to force the data to disk, no 
data is written to the fixed location by the time the appli- 
cation terminates; because all data is logged, the expected 


consistency semantics are still preserved. However, even 
though it is not necessary for consistency, when the ap- 
plication writes more data, checkpointing does occur at 
regular intervals; this extra traffic leads to the sawtooth 
bandwidth measured in the first graph. In this particu- 
lar experiment with sequential traffic and a journal size of 
50 MB, a checkpoint occurs when 25 MB of data is writ- 
ten; we explore the relationship between checkpoints and 
journal size more carefully in 83.2.3. 

The SBA graphs also reveal why data journaling mode 
performs better than the other modes for asynchronous 
random writes. With data journaling mode, all data is 
written first to the log, and thus even random writes be- 
come logically sequential and achieve sequential band- 
width. As the journal is filled, checkpointing causes ex- 
tra disk traffic, which reduces bandwidth; in this particu- 
lar experiment, the checkpointing occurs near 23 MB. Fi- 
nally, SBA analysis reveals that synchronous 4 KB writes 
do not perform well, even in data journaling mode. Forc- 
ing each small 4 KB write to the log, even in logical 
sequence, incurs a delay between sequential writes (not 
shown) and thus each write incurs a disk rotation. 
Concurrency: We now report our results from running 
workloads containing multiple processes. We construct 
a workload containing two diverse classes of traffic: an 
asynchronous foreground process in competition with a 
background process. The foreground process writes out a 
50 MB file without calling fsync, while the background 
process repeatedly writes a 4 KB block to a random lo- 
cation, optionally calls £sync, and then sleeps for some 
period of time (i.e., the “sync interval’). We focus on data 
journaling mode, but the effect holds for ordered journal- 
ing mode too (not shown). 

In Figure 6 we show the impact of varying the mean 
“sync interval” of the background process on the perfor- 
mance of the foreground process. The first graph plots 
the bandwidth achieved by the foreground asynchronous 
process, depending upon whether it competes against an 
asynchronous or synchronous background process. As ex- 
pected, when the foreground process runs with an asyn- 
chronous background process, its bandwidth is uniformly 
high and matches in-memory speeds. However, when the 
foreground process competes with a synchronous back- 
ground process, its bandwidth drops to disk speeds. 

The SBA analysis in the second graph reports the 
amount of journal data, revealing that the more frequently 
the background process calls fsync, the more traffic is 
sent to the journal. In fact, the amount of journal traf- 
fic is equal to the sum of the foreground and background 
process traffic written in that interval, not that of only the 
background process. This effect is due to the implemen- 
tation of compound transactions in ext3: all file system 
updates add their changes to a global transaction, which 
is eventually committed to disk. 

This workload reveals the potentially disastrous conse- 
quences of grouping unrelated updates into the same com- 
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Figure 6: Basic Behavior for Concurrent Writes in ext3. Two 
processes compete in this workload: a foreground process writ- 
ing a sequential file of size 50 MB and a background process 
writing out 4 KB, optionally calling Esync, sleeping for the 
“sync interval”, and then repeating. Along the x-axis, we in- 
crease the sync interval. In the top graph, we plot the bandwidth 
achieved by the foreground process in two scenarios: with the 
background process either calling or not calling £sync after 
each write. In the bottom graph, the amount of data written to 
disk during both sets of experiments is shown. 

pound transaction: all traffic is committed to disk at the 
same rate. Thus, even asynchronous traffic must wait for 
synchronous updates to complete. We refer to this nega- 
tive effect as tangled synchrony and explore the benefits 


of untangling transactions in 83.3.3 using STP. 


3.2.2 Journal Commit Policy 

We next explore the conditions under which ext3 commits 
transactions to its on-disk journal. As we will see, two 
factors influence this event: the size of the journal and the 
settings of the commit timers. 

In these experiments, we focus on data journaling 
mode; since this mode writes both metadata and data to 
the journal, the traffic sent to the journal is most easily 
seen in this mode. However, writeback and ordered modes 
commit transactions using the same policies. To exer- 
cise log commits, we examine workloads in which data 
is not explicitly forced to disk by the application (i.e., the 
process does not call fsync); further, to minimize the 
amount of metadata overhead, we write to a single file. 
Impact of Journal Size: The size of the journal is a 
configurable parameter in ext3 that contributes to when 
updates are committed. By varying the size of the journal 
and the amount of data written in the workload, we can 
infer the amount of data that triggers a log commit. Fig- 
ure 7 shows the resulting bandwidth and the amount of 
journal traffic, as a function of file size and journal size. 
The first graph shows that when the amount of data writ- 
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Figure 7: Impact of Journal Size on Commit Policy in ext3. 
The topmost figure plots the bandwidth of data journaling mode 
under different-sized file writes. Four lines are plotted repre- 
senting four different journal sizes. The second graph shows the 
amount of log traffic generated for each of the experiments (for 
clarity, only two of the four journal sizes are shown). 


ten by the application (to be precise, the number of dirty 
uncommitted buffers, which includes both data and meta- 
data) reaches + the size of the journal, bandwidth drops 
considerably. In fact, in the first performance regime, the 
observed bandwidth is equal to in-memory speeds. 


Our semantic analysis, shown in the second graph, re- 
ports the amount of traffic to the journal. This graph re- 
veals that metadata and data are forced to the journal when 
it is equal to + the journal size. Inspection of Linux ext3 
code confirms this threshold. Note that the threshold is 
the same for ordered and writeback modes (not shown); 
however, it is triggered much less frequently since only 
metadata is logged. 


Impact of Timers: In Linux 2.4 ext3, three timers have 
some control over when data is written: the metadata 
commit timer and the data commit timer, both managed 
by the kupdate daemon, and the commit timer managed 
by the kjournal daemon. The system-wide kupdate dae- 
mon is responsible for flushing dirty buffers to disk; the 
kjournal daemon is specialized for ext3 and is respon- 
sible for committing ext3 transactions. The strategy for 
ext2 is to flush metadata frequently (e.g., every 5 seconds) 
while delaying data writes for a longer time (e.g., every 
30 seconds). Flushing metadata frequently has the advan- 
tage that the file system can approach FFS-like consis- 
tency without a severe performance penalty; delaying data 
writes has the advantage that files that are deleted quickly 
do not tax the disk. Thus, mapping the ext2 goals to the 
ext3 timers leads to default values of 5 seconds for the 
kupdate metadata timer, 5 seconds for the kjournal timer, 
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Figure 8: Impact of Timers on Commit Policy in ext3. Jn 
each graph, the value of one timer is varied across the x-axis, 
and the time of the first write to the journal is recorded along 
the y-axis. When measuring the impact of a particular timer, we 
set the other timers to 60 seconds and the journal size to 50 MB 
so that they do not affect the measurements. 


and 30 seconds for the kupdate data timer. 

We measure how these timers affect when transactions 
are committed to the journal. To ensure that a specific 
timer influences journal commits, we set the journal size 
to be sufficiently large and set the other timers to a large 
value (i.e., 60 s). For our analysis, we observe when the 
first write appears in the journal. Figure 8 plots our results 
varying one of the timers along the x-axis, and plotting the 
time that the first log write occurs along the y-axis. 

The first graph and the third graph show that the kup- 
date daemon metadata commit timer and the kjournal dae- 
mon commit timer control the timing of log writes: the 
data points along y = 2 indicate that the log write oc- 
curred precisely when the timer expired. Thus, traffic is 
sent to the log at the minimum of those two timers. The 
second graph shows that the kupdate daemon data timer 
does not influence the timing of log writes: the data points 
are not correlated with the x-axis. As we will see, this 
timer influences when data is written to its fixed location. 
Interaction of Journal and Fixed-Location Traffic: 
The timing between writes to the journal and to the fixed- 
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Figure 9: Interaction of Journal and Fixed-Location Traffic 
in ext3. The figure plots the number of outstanding writes to 
the journal and fixed-location disks. In this experiment, we run 
five processes, each of which issues 16 KB random synchronous 
writes. The file system has a 50 MB journal and is running in 
ordered mode; the journal is configured to run on a separate 
disk. 


location data must be managed carefully for consistency. 
In fact, the difference between writeback and ordered 
mode is in this timing: writeback mode does not enforce 
any ordering between the two, whereas ordered mode en- 
sures that the data is written to its fixed location before the 
commit block for that transaction is written to the journal. 
When we performed our SBA analysis, we found a perfor- 
mance deficiency in how ordered mode is implemented. 

We consider a workload that synchronously writes a 
large number of random 16 KB blocks and use the SBA 
driver to separate journal and fixed-location data. Figure 9 
plots the number of concurrent writes to each data type 
over time. The figure shows that writes to the journal and 
fixed-place data do not overlap. Specifically, ext3 issues 
the data writes to the fixed location and waits for comple- 
tion, then issues the journal writes to the journal and again 
waits for completion, and finally issues the final commit 
block and waits for completion. We observe this behavior 
irrespective of whether the journal is on a separate device 
or on the same device as the file system. Inspection of the 
ext3 code confirms this observation. However, the first 
wait is not needed for correctness. In those cases where 
the journal is configured on a separate device, this ex- 
tra wait can severely limit concurrency and performance. 
Thus, ext3 has falsely limited parallelism. We will use 
STP to fix this timing problem in §3.3.4. 


3.2.3 Checkpoint Policy 

We next turn our attention to checkpointing, the process 
of writing data to its fixed location within the ext2 struc- 
tures. We will show that checkpointing in ext3 is again a 
function of the journal size and the commit timers, as well 
as the synchronization interval in the workload. We focus 
on data journaling mode since it is the most sensitive to 
journal size. To understand when checkpointing occurs, 
we construct workloads that periodically force data to the 
journal (i.e., call £sync) and we observe when data is 
subsequently written to its fixed location. 

Impact of Journal Size: Figure 10 shows our SBA results 
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Figure 10: Impact of Journal Size on Checkpoint Policy in 
ext3. We consider a workload where a certain amount of data 
(as indicated by the x-axis value) is written sequentially, with 
a f£sync issued after every 1, 15, or 20 MB. The first graph 
uses SBA to plot the amount of fixed-location traffic. The second 
graph uses SBA to plot the amount of free space in the journal. 


as a function of file size and synchronization interval for 
a single journal size of 40 MB. The first graph shows the 
amount of data written to its fixed ext2 location at the end 
of each experiment. We can see that the point at which 
checkpointing occurs varies across the three sync inter- 
vals; for example, with a | MB sync interval (i.e., when 
data is forced to disk after every 1 MB worth of writes), 
checkpoints occur after approximately 28 MB has been 
committed to the log, whereas with a 20 MB sync interval, 
checkpoints occur after 20 MB. To illustrate what triggers 
a checkpoint, in the second graph, we plot the amount 
of journal free space immediately preceding the check- 
point. By correlating the two graphs, we see that check- 
pointing occurs when the amount of free space is between 
z-th and $-th of the journal size. The precise fraction 
depends upon the synchronization interval, where smaller 
sync amounts allow checkpointing to be postponed until 
there is less free space in the journal.! We have confirmed 
this same relationship for other journal sizes (not shown). 
Impact of Timers: We examine how the system timers 
impact the timing of checkpoint writes to the fixed loca- 


'The exact amount of free space that triggers a checkpoint is not 
straightforward to derive for two reasons. First, ext3 reserves some 
amount of journal space for overhead such as descriptor and commit 
blocks. Second, ext3 reserves space in the journal for the currently com- 
mitting transaction (i.e., the synchronization interval). Although we have 
derived the free space function more precisely, we do not feel this very 
detailed information is particularly enlightening; therefore, we simply 
say that checkpointing occurs when free space is somewhere between 
7th and 3-th of the journal size. 
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Figure 11: Impact of Timers on Checkpoint Policy in ext3. 
The figure plots the relationship between the time that data is 
first written to the log and then checkpointed as dependent on 
the value of the kupdate data timer. The scatter plot shows the 
results of multiple (30) runs. The process that is running writes 
1 MB of data (no £sync); data journaling mode is used, with 
other timers set to 5 seconds and a journal size of 50 MB. 


tions using the same workload as above. Here, we vary 
the kupdate data timer while setting the other timers to 
five seconds. Figure 11 shows how the kupdate data timer 
impacts when data is written to its fixed location. First, 
as seen previously in Figure 8, the log is updated after 
the five second timers expire. Then, the checkpoint write 
occurs later by the amount specified by the kupdate data 
timer, at a five second granularity; further experiments 
(not shown here) reveal that this granularity is controlled 
by the kupdate metadata timer. 

Our analysis reveals that the ext3 timers do not lead to 
the same timing of data and metadata traffic as in ext2. Or- 
dered and data journaling modes force data to disk either 
before or at the time of metadata writes. Thus, both data 
and metadata are flushed to disk frequently. This timing 
behavior is the largest potential performance differentia- 
tor between ordered and writeback modes. Interestingly, 
this frequent flushing has a potential advantage; by forc- 
ing data to disk in a more timely manner, large disk queues 
can be avoided and overall performance improved [18]. 
The disadvantage of early flushing, however, is that tem- 
porary files may be written to disk before subsequent dele- 
tion, increasing the overall load on the I/O system. 


3.2.4 Summary of Ext3 
Using SBA, we have isolated a number of features within 
ext3 that can have a strong impact on performance. 

e The journaling mode that delivers the best perfor- 
mance depends strongly on the workload. It is well known 
that random workloads perform better with logging [25]; 
however, the relationship between the size of the journal 
and the amount of data written by the application can have 
an even larger impact on performance. 

e Ext3 implements compound transactions in which un- 
related concurrent updates are placed into the same trans- 
action. The result of this tangled synchrony is that all traf- 
fic in a transaction is committed to disk at the same rate, 
which results in disastrous performance for asynchronous 
traffic when combined with synchronous traffic. 
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Figure 12: Improved Journal Placement with STP. We com- 
pare three placements of the journal: at the beginning of the 
partition (the ext3 default), modeled in the middle of the file sys- 
tem using STP, and in the middle of the file system. 50 MB files 
are created across the file system; a file is chosen, as indicated 
by the number along the x-axis, and the workload issues 4 KB 
synchronous writes to that file. 


e In ordered mode, ext3 does not overlap any of the 
writes to the journal and fixed-place data. Specifically, 
ext3 issues the data writes to the fixed location and waits 
for completion, then issues the journal writes to the jour- 
nal and again waits for completion, and finally issues the 
final commit block and waits for completion; however, the 
first wait is not needed for correctness. When the journal 
is placed on a separate device, this falsely limited paral- 
lelism can harm performance. 

e In ordered and data journaling modes, when a timer 
flushes meta-data to disk, the corresponding data must be 
flushed as well. The disadvantage of this eager writing is 
that temporary files may be written to disk, increasing the 
I/O load. 


3.3. Evolving ext3 with STP 


In this section, we apply STP and use a wider range of 
workloads and traces to evaluate various modifications to 
ext3. To demonstrate the accuracy of the STP approach, 
we begin with a simple modification that varies the place- 
ment of the journal. Our SBA analysis pointed to a num- 
ber of improvements for ext3, which we can quantify 
with STP: the value of using different journaling modes 
depending upon the workload, having separate transac- 
tions for each update, and overlapping pre-commit jour- 
nal writes with data updates in ordered mode. Finally, we 
use STP to evaluate differential journaling, in which block 
differences are written to the journal. 


3.3.1 Journal Location 
Our first experiment with STP quantifies the impact of 
changing a simple policy: the placement of the journal. 
The default ext3 creates the journal as a regular file at the 
beginning of the partition. We start with this policy be- 
cause we are able to validate STP: the results we obtain 
with STP are quite similar to those when we implement 
the change within ext3 itself. 

We construct a workload that stresses the placement of 
the journal: a 4 GB partition is filled with 50 MB files 
and the benchmark process issues random, synchronous 
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Figure 13: Untangling Transaction Groups with STP. This 
experiment is identical to that described in Figure 6, with one 
addition: we show performance of the foreground process with 
untangled transactions as emulated with STP. 


4 KB writes to a chosen file. In Figure 12 we vary which 
file is chosen along the x-axis. The first line in the graph 
shows the performance for ordered mode in default ext3: 
bandwidth drops by nearly 30% when the file is located 
far from the journal. SBA analysis (not shown) confirms 
that this performance drop occurs as the seek distance in- 
creases between the writes to the file and the journal. 

To evaluate the benefit of placing the journal in the mid- 
dle of the disk, we use STP to remap blocks. For vali- 
dation, we also coerce ext3 to allocate its journal in the 
middle of the disk, and compare results. Figure 12 shows 
that the STP predicted performance is nearly identical to 
this version of ext3. Furthermore, we see that worst-case 
behavior is avoided; by placing the journal in the middle 
of the file system instead of at the beginning, the longest 
seeks across the entire volume are avoided during syn- 
chronous workloads (i.e., workloads that frequently seek 
between the journal and the ext2 structures). 


3.3.2 Journaling Mode 

As shown in §3.2.1, different workloads perform better 
with different journaling modes. For example, random 
writes perform better in data journaling mode as the ran- 
dom writes are written sequentially into the journal, but 
large sequential writes perform better in ordered mode 
as it avoids the extra traffic generated by data journal- 
ing mode. However, the journaling mode in ext3 is set 
at mount time and remains fixed until the next mount. 

Using STP, we evaluate a new adaptive journaling mode 
that chooses the journaling mode for each transaction ac- 
cording to writes that are in the transaction. If a transac- 
tion is sequential, it uses ordered journaling; otherwise, it 
uses data journaling. 

To demonstrate the potential performance benefits of 
adaptive journaling, we run a portion of a trace from HP 
Labs [23] after removing the inter-arrival times between 
the I/O calls and compare ordered mode, data journaling 
mode, and our adaptive approach. The trace completes 
in 83.39 seconds and 86.67 seconds, in ordered and data 
journaling modes, respectively; however, with STP adap- 
tive journaling, the trace completes in only 51.75 seconds. 
Because the trace has both sequential and random write 
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Figure 14: Changing the Interaction of Journal and Fixed- 
Location Traffic with STP. The same experiment is run as in 
Figure 9; however, in this run, we use STP to issue the pre- 
commit journal writes and data writes concurrently. We plot the 
STP emulated performance, and also made this change to ext3 
directly, obtaining the same resultant performance. 


phases, adaptive journaling out performs any single-mode 
approach. 


3.3.3. Transaction Grouping 

Linux ext3 groups all updates into system-wide com- 
pound transactions and commits them to disk periodically. 
However, as we have shown in 3.2.1, if just a single update 
stream is synchronous, it can have a dramatic impact on 
the performance of other asynchronous streams, by trans- 
forming in-memory updates into disk-bound ones. 

Using STP, we show the performance of a file system 
that untangles these traffic streams, only forcing the pro- 
cess that issues the fsync to commit its data to disk. 
Figure 13 plots the performance of an asynchronous se- 
quential stream in the presence of a random synchronous 
stream. Once again, we vary the interval of updates from 
the synchronous process, and from the graph, we can see 
that segregated transaction grouping is effective; the asyn- 
chronous I/O stream is unaffected by synchronous traffic. 


3.3.4 Timing 

We show that STP can quantify the cost of falsely lim- 
ited parallelism, as discovered in 3.2.2, where pre-commit 
journal writes are not overlapped with data updates in or- 
dered mode. With STP, we modify the timing so that 
journal and fixed-location writes are all initiated simul- 
taneously; the commit transaction is written only after the 
previous writes complete. We consider the same work- 
load of five processes issuing 16 KB random synchronous 
writes and with the journal on a separate disk. 

Figure 14 shows that STP can model this implemen- 
tation change by modifying the timing of the requests. 
For this workload, STP predicts an improvement of about 
18%; this prediction matches what we achieve when ext3 
is changed directly. Thus, as expected, increasing the 
amount of concurrency improves performance when the 
journal is on a separate device. 


3.3.5 Journal Contents 
Ext3 uses physical logging and writes new blocks in their 
entirety to the log. However, if whole blocks are jour- 


naled irrespective of how many bytes have changed in the 
block, journal space fills quickly, increasing both commit 
and checkpoint frequency. 

Using STP, we investigate differential journaling, 
where the file system writes block differences to the jour- 
nal instead of new blocks in their entirety. This ap- 
proach can potentially reduce disk traffic noticeably, if 
dirty blocks are not substantially different from their pre- 
vious versions. We focus on data journaling mode, as it 
generates by far the most journal traffic; differential jour- 
naling is less useful for the other modes. 

To evaluate whether differential journaling matters for 
real workloads, we analyze SBA traces underneath two 
database workloads modeled on TPC-B [30] and TPC- 
C [31]. The former is a simple application-level imple- 
mentation of a debit-credit benchmark, and the latter a re- 
alistic implementation of order-entry built on top of Post- 
gres. With data journaling mode, the amount of data 
written to the journal is reduced by a factor of 200 for 
TPC-B and a factor of 6 under TPC-C. In contrast, for 
ordered and writeback modes, the difference is minimal 
(less than 1%); in these modes, only metadata is written to 
the log, and applying differential journaling to said meta- 
data blocks makes little difference in total I/O volume. 


4 ReiserFS 


We now focus on a second Linux journaling filesystem, 
ReiserFS. In this section, we focus on the chief differences 
between ext3 and ReiserFS. Due to time constraints, we 
do not use STP to explore changes to ReiserFS. 


4.1 Background 

The general behavior of ReiserFS is similar to ext3. For 
example, both file systems have the same three journaling 
modes and both have compound transactions. However, 
ReiserFS differs from ext3 in three primary ways. 

First, the two file systems use different on-disk struc- 
tures to track their fixed-location data. Ext3 uses the same 
structures as ext2; for improved scalability, ReiserFS uses 
a B+ tree, in which data is stored on the leaves of the tree 
and the metadata is stored on the internal nodes. Since 
the impact of the fixed-location data structures is not the 
focus of this paper, this difference is largely irrelevant. 

Second, the format of the journal is slightly different. 
In ext3, the journal can be a file, which may be anywhere 
in the partition and may not be contiguous. The ReiserFS 
journal is not a file and is instead a contiguous sequence of 
blocks at the beginning of the file system; as in ext3, the 
ReiserFS journal can be put on a different device. Further, 
ReiserFS limits the journal to a maximum of 32 MB. 

Third, ext3 and ReiserFS differ slightly in their journal 
contents. In ReiserFS, the fixed locations for the blocks in 
the transaction are stored not only in the descriptor block 
but also in the commit block. Also, unlike ext3, Reis- 
erFS uses only one descriptor block in every compound 
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Figure 15: Basic Behavior for Sequential Workloads in Reis- 
erFS. Within each graph, we evaluate the three ReiserFS jour- 
naling modes. We consider a single workload in which the size of 
the sequentially written file is increased along the x-axis. Each 
graph examines a different metric: the first hows the achieved 
bandwidth; the second uses SBA to report the amount of journal 
traffic; the third uses SBA to report the amount of fixed-location 
traffic. The journal size is set to 32 MB. 


transaction, which limits the number of blocks that can be 
grouped in a transaction. 


4.2 Semantic Analysis of ReiserFS 

We have performed identical experiments on ReiserFS as 
we have on ext3. Due to space constraints, we present 
only those results which reveal significantly different be- 
havior across the two file systems. 


4.2.1 Basic Behavior: Modes and Workload 

Qualitatively, the performance of the three journaling 
modes in ReiserFS is similar to that of ext3: random 
workloads with infrequent synchronization perform best 
with data journaling; otherwise, sequential workloads 
generally perform better than random ones and write- 
back and ordered modes generally perform better than 
data journaling. Furthermore, ReiserFS groups concur- 
rent transactions into a single compound transaction, as 
did ext3. The primary difference between the two file 
systems occurs for sequential workloads with data jour- 
naling. As shown in the first graph of Figure 15, the 
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Figure 16: Impact of Journal Size and Transactions on 
Checkpoint Policy in ReiserFS. We consider workloads where 
data is sequentially written and an £ sync is issued after a spec- 
ified amount of data. We use SBA to report the amount of fixed- 
location traffic. In the first graph, we vary the amount of data 
written; in the second graph, we vary the number of transac- 
tions, defined as the number of calls to Esync. 


throughput of data journaling mode in ReiserFS does not 
follow the sawtooth pattern. An initial reason for this is 
found through SBA analysis. As seen in the second and 
third graphs of Figure 15, almost all of the data is written 
not only to the journal, but is also checkpointed to its in- 
place location. Thus, ReiserFS appears to checkpoint data 
much more aggressively than ext3, which we will explore 
in 84.2.3. 


4.2.2 Journal Commit Policy 


We explore the factors that impact when ReiserFS com- 
mits transactions to the log. Again, we focus on data jour- 
naling, since it is the most sensitive. We postpone explor- 
ing the impact of the timers until §4.2.3. 


We previously saw that ext3 commits data to the log 
when approximately + of the log is filled or when a timer 
expires. Running the same workload that does not force 
data to disk (i.e., does not call £sync) on ReiserFS and 
performing SBA analysis, we find that ReiserFS uses a 
different threshold: depending upon whether the journal 
size is below or above 8 MB, ReiserFS commits data when 
about 450 blocks (i.e., 1.7 MB) or 900 blocks (i.e., 3.6 
MB) are written. Given that ReiserFS limits journal size 
to at most 32 MB, these fixed thresholds appear sufficient. 


Finally, we note that ReiserFS also has falsely limited 
parallelism in ordered mode. Like ext3, ReiserFS forces 
the data to be flushed to its fixed location before it issues 
any writes to the journal. 
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Figure 17: Impact of Timers in ReiserFS. The figure plots the 
relationship between the time that data is written and the value 
of the kreiserfs timer. The scatter plot shows the results of mul- 
tiple (30) runs. The process that is running writes 1 MB of data 
(no £sync); data journaling mode is used, with other timers set 
to 5 seconds and a journal size of 32 MB. 


4.2.3 Checkpoint Policy 

We also investigate the conditions which trigger ReiserFS 
to checkpoint data to its fixed-place location; this pol- 
icy is more complex in ReiserFS. In ext3, we found that 
data was checkpointed when the journal was + to 4 full. 
In ReiserFS, the point at which data is checkpointed de- 
pends not only on the free space in the journal, but also 
on the number of concurrent transactions. We again con- 
sider workloads that periodically force data to the journal 
by calling fsync at different intervals. 

Our results are shown in Figure 16. The first graph 
shows the amount of data checkpointed as a function of 
the amount of data written; in all cases, data is check- 
pointed before z of the journal is filled. The second graph 
shows the amount of data checkpointed as a function of 
the number of transactions. This graph shows that data is 
checkpointed at least at intervals of 128 transactions; run- 
ning a similar workload on ext3 reveals no relationship 
between the number of transactions and checkpointing. 
Thus, ReiserFS checkpoints data whenever either journal 
free space drops below 4 MB or when there are 128 trans- 
actions in the journal. 

As with ext3, timers control when data is written to 
the journal and to the fixed locations, but with some dif- 
ferences: in ext3, the kjournal daemon is responsible for 
committing transactions, whereas in ReiserFS, the kreis- 
erfs daemon has this role. Figure 17 shows the time at 
which data is written to the journal and to the fixed lo- 
cation as the kreiserfs timer is increased; we make two 
conclusions. First, log writes always occur within the first 
five seconds of the data write by the application, regard- 
less of the timer value. Second, the fixed-location writes 
occur only when the elapsed time is both greater than 30 
seconds and a multiple of the kreiserfs timer value. Thus, 
the ReiserFS timer policy is simpler than that of ext3. 


4.3 Finding Bugs 

SBA analysis is useful not only for inferring the polli- 
cies of filesystems, but also for finding cases that have 
not been implemented correctly. With SBA analysis, we 


have found a number of problems with the ReiserFS im- 
plementation that have not been reported elsewhere. In 
each case, we identified the problem because the SBA 
driver did not observe some disk traffic that it expected. 
To verify these problems, we have also examined the code 
to find the cause and have suggested corresponding fixes 
to the ReiserFS developers. 

e In the first transaction after a mount, the fsync call 
returns before any of the data is written. We tracked this 
aberrant behavior to an incorrect initialization. 

e When a file block is overwritten in writeback mode, 
its stat information is not updated. This error occurs due 
to a failure to update the inode’s transaction information. 

e When committing old transactions, dirty data is not 
always flushed. We tracked this to erroneously applying a 
condition to prevent data flushing during journal replay. 

e Irrespective of changing the journal thread’s wake up 
interval, dirty data is not flushed. This problem occurs due 
to a simple coding error. 


5 The IBM Journaled File System 


In this section, we describe our experience performing a 
preliminary SBA analysis of the Journaled File System 
(JFS). We began with a rudimentary understanding of JFS 
from what we were able to obtain through documenta- 
tion [3]; for example, we knew that the journal is located 
by default at the end of the partition and is treated as a 
contiguous sequence of blocks and that one cannot spec- 
ify the journaling mode. 

Due to the fact that we knew less about this file sys- 
tem before we began, we found we needed to apply a new 
analysis technique as well: in some cases we filtered out 
traffic and then rebooted the system so that we could infer 
whether the filtered traffic was necessary for consistency 
or not. For example, we used this technique to understand 
the journaling mode of JFS. From this basic starting point, 
and without examining JFS code, we were able to learn a 
number of interesting properties about JFS. 

First, we inferred that JFS uses ordered journaling 
mode. Due to the small amount of traffic to the journal, it 
was obvious that it was not employing data journaling. To 
differentiate between writeback and ordered modes, we 
observed that the ordering of writes matched that of or- 
dered mode. That is, when a data block is written by the 
application, JFS orders the write such that the data block 
is written successfully before the metadata writes are is- 
sued. 

Second, we determined that JFS does logging at the 
record level. That is, whenever an inode, index tree, 
or directory tree structure changes, only that structure is 
logged instead of the entire block containing the structure. 
As aresult, JFS writes fewer journal blocks than ext3 and 
ReiserFS for the same operations. 

Third, JFS does not by default group concurrent up- 
dates into a single compound transaction. Running the 
same experiment as we performed in Figure 6, we see that 
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the bandwidth of the asynchronous traffic is very high ir- 
respective of whether there is a synchronous traffic in the 
background. However, there are circumstances in which 
transactions are grouped: for example, if the write commit 
records are on the same log page. 

Finally, there are no commit timers in JFS and the fixed- 
location writes happen whenever the kupdate daemon’s 
timer expires. However, the journal writes are never trig- 
gered by the timer: journal writes are indefinitely post- 
poned until there is another trigger such as memory pres- 
sure or an unmount operation. This infinite write delay 
limits reliability, as a crash can result in data loss even for 
data that was written minutes or hours before. 


6 Windows NTFS 


In this section, we explain our analysis of NTFS. NTFS 
is a journaling file system that is used as the default file 
system on Windows operating systems such as XP, 2000, 
and NT. Although the source code or documentation of 
NTFS is not publicly available, tools for finding the NTFS 
file layout exist [28]. 

We ran the Windows XP operating system on top of 
VMware on a Linux machine. The pseudo device driver 
was exported as a SCSI disk to the Windows and a NTFS 
file system was constructed on top of the pseudo device. 
We ran simple workloads on NTFS and observed traffic 
within the SBA driver for our analysis. 

Every object in NTFS is a file. Even metadata is stored 
in terms of files. The journal itself is a file and is located 
almost at the center of the file system. We used the ntf- 
sprogs tools to discover journal file boundaries. Using 
the journal boundaries we were able to distinguish journal 
traffic from fixed-location traffic. 

From our analysis, we found that NTFS does not do 
data journaling. This can be easily verified by the amount 
of data traffic observed by the SBA driver. We also found 
that NTFS, similar to JFS, does not do block-level journal- 
ing. It journals metadata in terms of records. We verified 
that whole blocks are not journaled in NTFS by matching 
the contents of the fixed-location traffic to the contents of 
the journal traffic. 

We also inferred that NTFS performs ordered journal- 
ing. On data writes, NTFS waits until the data block 
writes to the fixed-location complete before writing the 
metadata blocks to the journal. We confirmed this or- 
dering by using the SBA driver to delay the data block 
writes upto 10 seconds and found that the following meta- 
data writes to the journal are delayed by the corresponding 
amount. 


7 Related Work 


Journaling Studies: Journaling file systems have been 
studied in detail. Most notably, Seltzer et al. [26] com- 
pare two variants of a journaling FFS to soft updates [11], 
a different technique for managing metadata consistency 
for file systems. Although the authors present no direct 


observation of low-level traffic, they are familiar enough 
with the systems (indeed, they are the implementors!) to 
explain behavior and make “semantic” inferences. For ex- 
ample, to explain why journaling performance drops in a 
delete benchmark, the authors report that the file system is 
“forced to read the first indirect block in order to reclaim 
the disk blocks it references” ([26], Section 8.1). A tool 
such as SBA makes such expert observations more readily 
available to all. Another recent study compares a range of 
Linux file systems, including ext2, ext3, ReiserFS, XFS, 
and JFS [7]. This work evaluates which file systems are 
fastest for different benchmarks, but gives little explana- 
tion as to why one does well for a given workload. 


File System Benchmarks: There are many popular file 
system benchmarks, such as [Ozone [19], Bonnie [6], Im- 
bench [17], the modified Andrew benchmark [20], and 
PostMark [14]. Some of these (IOZone, Bonnie, Im- 
bench) perform synthetic read/write tests to determine 
throughput; others (Andrew, Postmark) are intended to 
model “realistic” application workloads. Uniformly, all 
measure overall throughput or runtime to draw high-level 
conclusions about the file system. In contrast to SBA, 
none are intended to yield low-level insights about the in- 
ternal policies of the file system. 


Perhaps the most related to our work is Chen and Patter- 
son’s self-scaling benchmark [8]. In this work, the bench- 
marking framework conducts a search over the space of 
possible workload parameters (e.g., sequentiality, request 
size, total workload size, and concurrency), and hones in 
on interesting parts of the workload space. Interestingly, 
some conclusions about file system behavior can be drawn 
from the resultant output, such as the size of the file cache. 
Our approach is not nearly as automated; instead, we con- 
struct benchmarks that exercise certain file system behav- 
iors in a controlled manner. 


File System Tracing: Many previous studies have traced 
file system activity. For example, Zhou et al. [37], Ouster- 
hout et al. [21], Baker et al. [2], and Roselli et al. [24] 
all record various file system operations to later deduce 
file-level access patterns. Vogels [35] performs a simi- 
lar study but inside the NT file system driver framework, 
where more information is available (e.g., mapped I/O is 
not missed, as it is in most other studies). A recent ex- 
ample of a tracing infrastructure is TraceFS [1], which 
traces file systems at the VFS layer; however, TraceFS 
does not enable the low-level tracing that SBA provides. 
Finally, Blaze [5] and later Ellard et al. [10] show how 
low-level packet tracing can be useful in an NFS environ- 
ment. By recording network-level protocol activity, net- 
work file system behavior can be carefully analyzed. This 
type of packet analysis is analogous to SBA since they are 
both positioned at a low level and thus must reconstruct 
higher-level behaviors to obtain a complete view. 
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8 Conclusions 


As systems grow in complexity, there is a need for tech- 
niques and approaches that enable both users and system 
architects to understand in detail how such systems op- 
erate. We have presented semantic block-level analysis 
(SBA), a new methodology for file system benchmarking 
that uses block-level tracing to provide insight about the 
internal behavior of a file system. The block stream an- 
notated with semantic information (e.g., whether a block 
belongs to the journal or to another data structure) is an 
excellent source of information. 

In this paper, we have focused on how the behavior 
of journaling file systems can be understood with SBA. 
In this case, using SBA is very straightforward: the user 
must know only how the journal is allocated on disk. Us- 
ing SBA, we have analyzed in detail two Linux journaling 
file systems: ext3 and ReiserFS. We also have performed 
a preliminary analysis of Linux JFS and Windows NTFS. 
In all cases, we have uncovered behaviors that would be 
difficult to discover using more conventional approaches. 

We have also developed and presented semantic trace 
playback (STP) which enables the rapid evaluation of 
new ideas for file systems. Using STP, we have demon- 
strated the potential benefits of numerous modifications 
to the current ext3 implementation for real workloads and 
traces. Of these modifications, we believe the transaction 
grouping mechanism within ext3 should most seriously be 
reevaluated; an untangled approach enables asynchronous 
processes to obtain in-memory bandwidth, despite the 
presence of other synchronous I/O streams in the system. 
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Abstract 


Comparison-based server verification involves testing a 
server by comparing its responses to those of a refer- 
ence server. An intermediary, called a “server Tee,” in- 
terposes between clients and the reference server, syn- 
chronizes the system-under-test (SUT) to match the ref- 
erence server’s state, duplicates each request for the SUT, 
and compares each pair of responses to identify any dis- 
crepancies. The result is a detailed view into any differ- 
ences in how the SUT satisfies the client-server proto- 
col specification, which can be invaluable in debugging 
servers, achieving bug compatibility, and isolating per- 
formance differences. This paper introduces, develops, 
and illustrates the use of comparison-based server veri- 
fication. As a concrete example, it describes a NFSv3 
Tee and reports on its use in identifying interesting dif- 
ferences in several production NFS servers and in debug- 
ging a prototype NFS server. These experiences confirm 
that comparison-based server verification can be a useful 
tool for server implementors. 


1 Introduction 


Debugging servers is tough. Although the client-server 
interface is usually documented in a specification, there 
are often vague or unspecified aspects. Isolating speci- 
fication interpretation flaws in request processing and in 
responses can be a painful activity. Worse, a server that 
works with one type of client may not work with another, 
and testing with all possible clients is not easy. 


The most common testing practices are RPC-level test 
suites and benchmarking with one or more clients. With 
enough effort, one can construct a suite of tests that exer- 
cises each RPC ina variety of cases and verifies that each 
response conforms to what the specification dictates. 
This is a very useful approach, though time-consuming 
to develop and difficult to perfect in the face of specifi- 
cation vagueness. Popular benchmark programs, such as 
SPEC SFS [15] for NFS servers, are often used to stress- 
test servers and verify that they work for the clients used 
in the benchmark runs. 


This paper proposes an additional tool for server testing: 
comparison-based server verification. The idea is sim- 


*Currently works for VMware. 
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Figure 1: Using a server Tee for comparison-based verification. 
The server Tee is interposed between unmodified clients and the un- 
modified reference server, relaying requests and responses between 
them. The Tee also sends the same requests to the system-under-test 
and compares the responses to those from the reference server. With 
the exception of performance interference, this latter activity should be 
invisible to the clients. 


ple: each request is sent to both the system-under-test 
(SUT) and a reference server, and the two responses are 
compared. This can even be done in a live environment 
with real clients to produce scenarios that artificial test 
suites may miss. The reference server is chosen based on 
the belief that it is a valid implementation of the relevant 
interface specification. For example, it might be a server 
that has been used for some time by many user commu- 
nities. The reference server thus becomes a “gold stan- 
dard” against which the SUT’s conformity can be eval- 
uated. Given a good reference server, comparison-based 
server verification can assist with debugging infrequent 
problems, achieving “bug compatibility,’ and isolating 
performance differences. 


This paper specifically develops the concept of 
comparison-based verification of file servers via use of 
a file server Tee (See Figure 1).! A file server Tee in- 
terposes on communication between clients and the ref- 
erence server. The Tee automatically sets and maintains 
SUT state (i.e., directories, files, etc.) to match the ref- 
erence server’s state, forwards client requests to the ref- 
erence server, duplicates client requests for the SUT, and 
compares the two responses for each request. Only the 
reference server’s responses are sent to clients, which 


1The name, “server Tee.” was inspired by the UNIX tee command, 
which reads data from standard input and writes it to both standard 
output and one or more output files. 
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makes it possible to perform comparison-based verifica- 
tion even in live environments. 


The paper details the design and implementation of a 
NFSv3 Tee. To illustrate the use of a file server Tee, 
we present the results of using our NFSv3 Tee to com- 
pare several popular production NFS servers, including 
FreeBSD, a Network Appliance box, and two versions 
of Linux. A variety of differences are identified, includ- 
ing some discrepancies that would affect correctness for 
some clients. We also describe experiences using our 
NFSv3 Tee to debug a prototype NFS server. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 puts comparison-based server verification in con- 
text and discusses what it can be used for. Section 3 dis- 
cusses how a file server Tee works. Section 4 describes 
the design and implementation of our NFSv3 Tee. Sec- 
tion 5 evaluates our NFSv3 Tee and presents results of 
several case studies using it. Section 6 discusses addi- 
tional issues and features of comparison-based file server 
verification. Section 7 discusses related work. 


2 Background 


Distributed computing based on the client-server model 
is commonplace. Generally speaking, this model con- 
sists of clients sending RPC requests to servers and re- 
ceiving responses after the server finishes the requested 
action. For most file servers, for example, system calls 
map roughly to RPC requests, supporting actions like file 
creation and deletion, data reads and writes, and fetching 
of directory entry listings. 


Developing functional servers can be fairly straightfor- 
ward, given the variety of RPC packages available and 
the maturity of the field. Fully debugging them, how- 
ever, can be tricky. While the server interface is usu- 
ally codified in a specification, there are often aspects 
that are insufficiently formalized and thus open to inter- 
pretation. Different client or server implementors may 
interpret them differently, creating a variety of de facto 
standards to be supported (by servers or clients). 


There are two common testing strategies for servers. The 
first, based on RPC-level test suites, exercises each indi- 
vidual RPC request and verifies proper responses in spe- 
cific situations. For each test case, the test scaffolding 
sets server state as needed, sends the RPC request, and 
compares the response to the expected value. Verify- 
ing that the RPC request did the right thing may involve 
additional server state checking via follow-up RPC re- 
quests. After each test case, any residual server state 
is cleaned up. Constructing exhaustive RPC test suites 
is a painstaking task, but it is a necessary step if seri- 
ous robustness is desired. One challenge with such test 


suites, as with almost all testing, is balancing coverage 
with development effort and test completion time. An- 
other challenge, related to specification vagueness, is ac- 
curacy: the test suite implementor interprets the specifi- 
cation, but may not do so the same way as others. 


The second testing strategy is to experiment with appli- 
cations and benchmarks executing on one or more client 
implementation(s).2 This complements RPC-level test- 
ing by exercising the server with specific clients, ensur- 
ing that those clients work well with the server when ex- 
ecuting at least some important workloads; thus, it helps 
with the accuracy issue mentioned above. On the other 
hand, it usually offers much less coverage than RPC- 
level testing. It also does not ensure that the server will 
work with clients that were not tested. 


2.1 Comparison-based verification 


Comparison-based verification complements these test- 
ing approaches. It does not eliminate the coverage prob- 
lem, but it can help with the accuracy issue by conform- 
ing to someone else’s interpretation of the specification. 
It can help with the coverage issue, somewhat, by expos- 
ing problem “types” that recur across RPCs and should 
be addressed en masse. 


Comparison-based verification consists of comparing the 
server being tested to a “gold standard;’ a reference 
server whose implementation is believed to work cor- 
rectly. Specifically, the state of the SUT is set up to match 
that of the reference server, and then each RPC request 
is duplicated so that the two servers’ responses to each 
request can be compared. If the server states were syn- 
chronized properly, and the reference server is correct, 
differences in responses indicate potential problems with 
the SUT. 


Comparison-based verification can help server develop- 
ment in four ways: debugging client-perceived problems, 
achieving bug compatibility with existing server imple- 
mentations, testing in live environments, and isolating 
performance differences. 


1. Debugging: With benchmark-based testing, in par- 
ticular, bugs exhibit themselves as situations where the 
benchmark fails to complete successfully. When this 
happens, significant effort is often needed to determine 
exactly what server response(s) caused the client to 
fail. For example, single-stepping through client actions 
might be used, but this is time-consuming and may alter 
client behavior enough that the problem no longer arises. 
Another approach is to sniff network packets and inter- 
pret the exchanges between client and server to identify 
the last interactions before problems arise. Then, one 


Research prototypes are almost always tested only in this way. 
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can begin detailed analysis of those RPC requests and 
responses. 


Comparison-based verification offers a simpler solution, 
assuming that the benchmark runs properly when using 
the reference server. Comparing the SUT’s responses to 
the problem-free responses produced by the reference 
server can quickly identify the specific RPC requests 
for which there are differences. Comparison provides 
the most benefit when problems involve nuances in re- 
sponses that cause problems for clients (as contrasted 
with problems where the server crashes)— often, these 
will be places where the server implementors interpreted 
the specification differently. For such problems, the ex- 
act differences between the two servers’ responses can be 
identified, providing detailed guidance to the developer 
who needs to find and fix the implementation problem. 


2. Bug compatibility: In discussing vagueness in speci- 
fications, we have noted that some aspects are often open 
to interpretation. Sometimes, implementors misinterpret 
them even if they are not vague. Although it is tempting 
to declare both situations “the other implementor’s prob- 
lem,” that is simply not a viable option for those seeking 
to achieve widespread use of their server. For example, 
companies attempting to introduce a new server product 
into an existing market must make that server work for 
the popular clients. Thus, deployed clients introduce de 
facto standards that a server must accommodate. Further, 
if clients (existing and new) conform to particular “fea- 
tures” of a popular server’s implementation (or a previ- 
ous version of the new server), then that again becomes 
a de facto standard. Some use the phrase, “bug compat- 
ibility,’ to describe what must be achieved given these 
issues. 


As a concrete example of bug compatibility, consider 
the following real problem encountered with a previ- 
ous NFSv2 server we developed: Linux clients (at the 
time) did not invalidate directory cookies when manipu- 
lating directories, which our interpretation of the speci- 
fication (and the implementations of some other clients) 
indicated should be done. So, with that Linux client, an 
“rm -rf” of a large directory would read part of the di- 
rectory, remove those files, and then do another READ- 
DIR with the cookie returned by the first READDIR. 
Our server compressed directories when entries were re- 
moved, and thus the old cookie (an index into the direc- 
tory) would point beyond some live entries after some 
files were removed—the “rm -rf” would thus miss some 
files. We considered keeping a table of cookie-to-index 
mappings instead, but without a way to invalidate en- 
tries safely (there are no definable client sessions in 
NFSv2), the table would have to be kept persistently; we 
finally just disabled directory compression. (NFSv3 has 
a “cookie verifier,’ which would allows a server to solve 


this problem, even when other clients change the direc- 
tory.) 

Comparison-based verification is a great tool for achiev- 
ing bug compatibility. Specifically, one can compare 
each response from the SUT with that produced by a 
reference server that implements the de facto standard. 
Such comparisons expose differences that might indi- 
cate differing interpretations of the specification or other 
forms of failure to achieve bug compatibility. Of course, 
one needs an input workload that has good coverage to 
fully uncover de facto standards. 


3. In situ verification: Testing and benchmarking allow 
offline verification that a server works as desired, which 
is perfect for those developing a new server. These ap- 
proaches are of less value to IT administrators seeking 
comfort before replacing an existing server with a new 
one. In high-end environments (e.g., bank data centers), 
expensive service agreements and penalty clauses can 
provide the desired comfort. But, in less resource-heavy 
environments (e.g., university departments or small busi- 
nesses), administrators often have to take the plunge with 
less comfort. 


Comparison-based verification offers an alternative, 
which is to run the new server as the SUT for a period 
of time while using the existing server as the reference 
server.> This requires inserting a server Tee into the live 
environment, which could introduce robustness and per- 
formance issues. But, because only the reference server’s 
responses are sent to clients, this approach can support 
reasonably safe in situ verification. 


4. Isolating performance differences: Performance 
comparisons are usually done with benchmarking. Some 
benchmarks provide a collection of results on different 
types of server operations, while others provide overall 
application performance for more realistic workloads. 


Comparison-based verification could be adapted to per- 
formance debugging by comparing per-request response 
times as well as response contents. Doing so would allow 
detailed request-by-request profiles of performance dif- 
ferences between servers, perhaps in the context of appli- 
cation benchmark workloads where disappointing over- 
all performance results are observed. Such an approach 
might be particularly useful, when combined with in situ 
verification, for determining what benefits might be ex- 
pected from a new server being considered. 


3 Although not likely to be its most popular use, this was our orig- 
inal reason for exploring this idea. We are developing a large-scale 
storage service to be deployed and maintained on the Carnegie Mellon 
campus as a research expedition into self-managing systems 4]. We 
wanted a way to test new versions in the wild before deploying them. 
We also wanted a way to do live experiments safely in the deployed 
environment, which is a form of the fourth item. 
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3 Components of a file system Tee 


Comparison-based server verification happens at an in- 
terposition point between clients and servers. Although 
there are many ways to do this, we believe it will often 
take the form of a distinct proxy that we call a “server 
Tee”. This section details what a server Tee is by de- 
scribing its four primary tasks. The subsequent section 
describes the design and implementation of a server Tee 
for NFSv3. 


Relaying traffic to/from reference server: Because it 
interposes, a Tee must relay RPC requests and responses 
between clients and the reference server. The work in- 
volved in doing so depends on whether the Tee is a pas- 
sive or an active intermediary. A passive intermediary 
observes the client-server exchanges but does not ma- 
nipulate them at all—this minimizes the relaying effort, 
but increases the effort for the duplicating and compar- 
ing steps, which now must reconstruct RPC interactions 
from the observed packet-level communications. An ac- 
tive intermediary acts as the server for clients and as the 
only client for the server—it receives and parses the RPC 
requests/responses and generates like messages for the fi- 
nal destination. Depending on the RPC protocol, doing 
so may require modifying some fields (e.g., request IDs 
since all will come from one system, the Tee), which is 
extra work. The benefit is that other Tee tasks are simpli- 
fied. 


Whether a Tee is an active intermediary or a passive one, 
it must see all accesses that affect server state in order 
to avoid flagging false positives. For example, an un- 
seen file write to the reference server would cause a sub- 
sequent read to produce a mismatch during comparison 
that has nothing to do with the correctness of the SUT. 
One consequence of the need for complete interposing is 
that tapping the interconnect (e.g., via a network card in 
promiscuous mode or via a mirrored switch port) in front 
of the reference server will not work—such tapping is 
susceptible to dropped packets in heavy traffic situations, 
which would violate this fundamental Tee assumption. 


Synchronizing state on the SUT: Before RPC requests 
can be productively sent to the SUT, its state must be 
initialized such that its responses could be expected to 
match the reference server’s. For example, a file read’s 
responses won’t match unless the file’s contents are the 
same on both servers. Synchronizing the SUT’s state 
involves querying the reference server and updating the 
SUT accordingly. 


For servers with large amounts of state, synchronizing 
can take a long time. Since only synchronized objects 
can be compared, few comparisons can be done soon 
after a SUT is inserted. Requests for objects that have 
yet to be synchronized produce no useful comparison 


data. To combat this, the Tee could simply deny client 
requests until synchronization is complete. Then, when 
all objects have been synchronized, the Tee could relay 
and duplicate client requests knowing that they will all 
be for synchronized state. However, because we hope 
for the Tee to scale to terabyte- and petabyte-scale stor- 
age systems, complete state synchronization can take so 
long that denying client access would create significant 
downtime. To maintain acceptable availability, if a Tee 
is to be used for in situ testing, requests must be handled 
during initial synchronization even if they fail to yield 
meaningful comparison results. 


Duplicating requests for the SUT: For RPC requests 
that can be serviced by the SUT (because the relevant 
state has been synchronized), the Tee needs to duplicate 
them, send them, and process the responses. This is of- 
ten not as simple as just sending the same RPC request 
packets to the SUT, because IDs for the same object on 
the two servers may differ. For example, our NFS Tee 
must deal with the fact that the two file handles (refer- 
ence server’s and SUT’s) corresponding to a particular 
file will differ; they are assigned independently by each 
server. During synchronization, any such ID mappings 
must be recorded for use during request duplication. 


Comparing responses from the two servers: Compar- 
ing the responses from the reference server and SUT in- 
volves more than simple bitwise comparison. Each field 
of a response falls into one of three categories: bitwise- 
comparable, non-comparable, or loosely-comparable. 


Bitwise-comparable fields should be identical for any 
correct server implementation. Most bitwise-comparable 
fields consist of data provided directly by clients, such as 
file contents returned by a file read. 


Most non-comparable fields are either server-chosen val- 
ues (e.g., cookies) or server-specific information (e.g., 
free space remaining). Differences in these fields do not 
indicate a problem, unless detailed knowledge of the in- 
ternal meanings and states suggest that they do. For ex- 
ample, the disk space utilized by a file could be com- 
pared if both server’s are known to use a common inter- 
nal block size and approach to space allocation. 


Fields are loosely-comparable if comparing them re- 
quires more analysis than bitwise comparison — the refer- 
ence and SUT values must be compared in the context of 
the field’s semantic meaning. For example, timestamps 
can be compared (loosely) by allowing differences small 
enough that they could be explained by clock skew, com- 
munication delay variation, and processing time varia- 
tion. 
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Figure 2: Software architecture of an NFS Tee. To minimize potential impact on clients. we separate the relaying functionality from the other 
three primary Tee functions (which contain the vast majority of the code). One or more NFS plug-ins can be dynamically initiated to compare a 


SUT to the reference server with which clients are interacting. 


4 A NFSv3 Tee 


This section describes the design and implementation of 
an NFSv3 Tee. It describes how components performing 
the four primary Tee tasks are organized and explains 
the architecture in terms of our design goals. It details 
nuanced aspects of state synchronization and response 
comparison, including some performance enhancements. 


4.1 Goals and architecture 


Our NFSv3 Tee’s architecture is driven by five design 
goals. First, we want to be able to use the Tee in live en- 
vironments, which makes the reliability of the relay task 
crucial. Second, we want to be able to dynamically add a 
SUT and initiate comparison-based verification in a live 
environment.t Third, we want the Tee to operate using 
reasonable amounts of machine resources, which pushes 
us to minimize runtime state and perform complex com- 
parisons off-line in a post-processor. Fourth, we are more 
concemed with achieving a functioning, robust Tee than 
with performance, which guides us to have the Tee run 
as application-level software, acting as an active inter- 
mediary. Fifth, we want the comparison module to be 
flexible so that a user can customize of the rules to in- 
crease efficiency in the face of server idiosyncrasies that 
are understood. 


Figure 2 illustrates the software architecture of our 
NFSv3 Tee, which includes modules for the four pri- 
mary tasks. The four modules are partitioned into two 


4On a SUT running developmental software. developers may wish 
to make code changes. recompile, and restart the server repeatedly. 


processes. One process relays communication between 
clients and the reference server. The other process (a 
“plug-in’’) performs the three tasks that involve interac- 
tion with the SUT. The relay process exports RPC re- 
quests and responses to the plug-in process via a queue 
stored in shared memory. This two-process organization 
was driven by the first two design goals: (1) running the 
relay as a separate process isolates it from faults in the 
plug-in components, which make up the vast majority 
of the Tee code; (2) plug-ins can be started and stopped 
without stopping client interactions with the reference 
server. 


When a plug-in is started, it attaches to the shared mem- 
ory and begins its three modules. The synchronization 
module begins reading files and directories from the ref- 
erence server and writing them to the SUT. As it does so, 
it stores reference server-to-SUT file handle mappings. 


The duplication module examines each RPC request ex- 
ported by the relay and determines whether the relevant 
SUT objects are synchronized. If so, an appropriate re- 
quest for the SUT is constructed. For most requests, this 
simply involves mapping the file handles. The SUT’s re- 
sponse is passed to the comparison module, which com- 
pares it against the reference server’s response. 


Full comparison consists of two steps: a configurable 
on-line step and an off-line step. For each mismatch 
found in the on-line step, the request and both responses 
are logged for off-line analysis. The on-line compari- 
son rules are specified in a configuration file that de- 
scribes how each response field should be compared. 
Off-line post-processing prunes the log of non-matching 
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responses that do not represent true discrepancies (e.g., 
directory entries returned in different orders), and then 
assists the user with visualizing the “problem” RPCs. 
Off-line post-processing is useful for reducing on-line 
overheads as well as allowing the user to refine compar- 
ison rules without losing data from the real environment 
(since the log is a filtered trace). 


4.2 State synchronization 


The synchronization module updates the SUT to enable 
useful comparisons. Doing so requires making the SUT’s 
internal state match the reference server’s to the point 
that the two servers’ responses to a given RPC could be 
expected to match. Fortunately, NFSv3 RPCs generally 
manipulate only one or two file objects (regular files, di- 
rectories, or links), so some useful comparisons can be 
made long before the entire file system is copied to the 
reference server. 


Synchronizing an object requires establishing a point 
within the stream of requests where comparison could 
begin. Then, as long as RPCs affecting that object are 
handled in the same order by both servers, it will remain 
synchronized. The lifetime of an object can be viewed 
as a sequence of states, each representing the object as it 
exists between two modifications. Synchronizing an ob- 
ject, then, amounts to replicating one such state from the 
reference server to the SUT. 


Performing synchronization offline (i.e., when the ref- 
erence server is not being used by any clients) would 
be straightforward. But, one of our goals is the abil- 
ity to insert a SUT into a live environment at runtime. 
This requires dealing with object changes that are con- 
current with the synchronization process. The desire not 
to disrupt client activity precludes blocking requests to 
an object that is being synchronized. The simplest solu- 
tion would be to restart synchronization of an object if a 
modification RPC is sent to the reference server before it 
completes. But, this could lead to unacceptably slow and 
inefficient synchronization of large, frequently-modified 
objects. Instead, our synchronization mechanism tracks 
changes to objects that are being synchronized. RPCs are 
sent to the reference server as usual, but are also saved in 
a changeset for later replay against the SUT. 


Figure 3 illustrates synchronization in the presence of 
write concurrency. The state S1 is first copied from the 
reference server to the SUT. While this copy is taking 
place, a write (Wrl1) arrives and is sent to the reference 
server. Wr1 is not duplicated to the SUT until the copy of 
S1 completes. Instead, it is recorded at the Tee. When the 
copy of S1 completes, a new write, Wr1’, is constructed 
based on Wr1 and sent to the SUT. Since no further con- 
current changes need to be replayed, the object is marked 
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Figure 3: Synchronization with a concurrent write. The top 
series of states depicts a part of the lifetime of an object on the reference 
server. The bottom series of states depicts the corresponding object on 
the SUT. Horizontal arrows are requests executed on a server (reference 
or SUT), and diagonal arrows are full object copies. Synchronization 
begins with copying state S1 onto the SUT. During the copy of S1, write 
Wrl changes the object on the reference server. At the completion of 
the copy of S1, the objects are again out of synchronization. Wr1’ is 
the write constructed from the buffered version of Wr1 and replayed on 
the SUT. 
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synchronized and all subsequent requests referencing it 
are eligible for duplication and comparison. 


Even after initial synchronization, concurrent and over- 
lapping updates (e.g., Wrl and Wr2 in Figure 4) can 
cause a file object to become unsynchronized. Two re- 
quests are deemed overlapping if they both affect the 
same state. Two requests are deemed concurrent if the 
second one arrives at the relay before the first one’s re- 
sponse. This definition of concurrency accounts for both 
network reordering and server reordering. Since the Tee 
has no reliable way to determine the order in which con- 
current requests are executed on the reference server, any 
state affected by both Wr1 and Wr2 is indeterminate. 
Resynchronizing the object requires re-copying the af- 
fected state from the reference server to the SUT. Since 
overlapping concurrency is rare, our Tee simply marks 
the object unsynchronized and repeats the process en- 
tirely. 


The remainder of this section provides details regarding 
synchronization of files and directories, and describes 
some synchronization ordering enhancements that allow 
comparisons to start more quickly. 


Regular file synchronization: A regular file’s state is 
its data and its attributes. Synchronizing a regular file 
takes place in three steps. First, a small unit of data and 
the file’s attributes are read from the reference server and 
written to the SUT. If a client RPC affects the object dur- 
ing this initial step, the step is repeated. This establishes 
a point in time for beginning the changeset. Second, the 
remaining data is copied. Third, any changeset entries 
are replayed. 


A file’s changeset is a list of attribute changes and 
written-to extents. A bounded amount of the written data 
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Figure 4: Re-synchronizing after write concurrency. The ex- 


ample begins with a synchronized object. which has state S1 on both 
servers. When concurrent writes are observed (Wrl and Wr2 in this 
example), the Tee has no way of knowing their execution order at the 
reference server. As a consequence, it cannot know the resulting ref- 
erence server state. So, it must mark the object as unsynchronized and 
repeat synchronization. 


is cached. If more data was written. it must be read from 
the reference server to replay changes. As the changeset 
is updated, by RPCs to reference server, overlapping ex- 
tents are coalesced to reduce the work of replaying them; 
so, for example, two writes to the same block will result 
in a single write to the SUT during the third step of file 
synchronization. 


Directory synchronization: A directory’s state is its 
attributes and the name and type of each of its chil- 
dren.> This definition of state allows a directory to be 
synchronized regardless of whether its children are syn- 
chronized. This simplifies the tracking of a directory’s 
synchronization status and allows the comparison of re- 
sponses to directory-related requests well before the chil- 
dren are synchronized. 


Synchronizing a directory is done by creating missing 
directory entries and removing extraneous ones. Hard 
links are created as necessary (i.e., when previously dis- 
covered file handles are found). As each unsynchro- 
nized child is encountered, it is enqueued for synchro- 
nization. When updates occur during synchronization, 
a directory’s changeset will include new attribute values 
and two lists: entries to be created and entries to be re- 
moved. Each list entry stores the name, file handle, and 
type for a particular directory entry. 


Synchronization ordering: By default, the synchro- 
nization process begins with the root directory. Each un- 
known entry of a directory is added to the list of files to 
be synchronized. In this way, the synchronization pro- 
cess works its way through the entire reference file sys- 
tem. 


One design goal is to begin making comparisons as 


5File type is not normally considered to be part of a directory’s con- 
tents. We make this departure to facilitate the synchronization process. 
During comparison, file type is a property of the file. not of the parent 
directory. 


quickly as possible. To accomplish this, our Tee synchro- 
nizes the most popular objects first. The Tee maintains 
a weighted moving average of access frequency for each 
object it knows about, identifying accesses by inspect- 
ing the responses to lookup and create operations. These 
quantities are used to prioritize the synchronization list. 
Because an object cannot be created until its parent di- 
rectory exists on the SUT. access frequency updates are 
propagated from an object back to the file system root. 


4.33 Comparison 


The comparison module compares responses to RPC re- 
quests on synchronized objects. The overall comparison 
functionality proceeds in two phases: on-line and post- 
processed. The on-line comparisons are performed at 
runtime, by the Tee’s comparison module, and any non- 
matching responses (both responses in their entirety) are 
logged together with the associated RPC request. The 
logged information allows post-processing to eliminate 
false non-matches (usually with more detailed examina- 
tion) and to help the user to explore valid non-matches in 
detail. 


Most bitwise-comparable fields are compared on-line. 
Such fields include file data, file names. soft link con- 
tents, access control fields (e.g., modes and owner IDs), 
and object types. Loosely-comparable fields include 
time values and directory contents. The former are com- 
pared on-line, while the latter (in our implementation) 
are compared on-line and then post-processed. 


Directory contents require special treatment, when com- 
parison fails, because of the looseness of the NFS pro- 
tocol. Servers are not required to return entries in any 
particular order, and they are not required to return any 
particular number of entries in a single response to a 
READDIR or READDIRPLUS RPC request. Thus, en- 
tries may be differently-ordered and differently-spread 
across multiple responses. In fact, only when the Tee 
observes complete listings from both servers can some 
non-matches be definitively declared. Rather than deal 
with all of the resulting corner cases on-line, we log the 
observed information and leave it for the post-processor. 
The post-processor can link multiple RPC requests iterat- 
ing through the same directory by the observed file han- 
dles and cookie values. It filters log entries that cannot 
be definitively compared and that do not represent mis- 
matches once reordering and differing response bound- 
aries are accounted for. 


4.4 Implementation 


We implemented our Tee in C++ on Linux. We used the 
State Threads user-level thread library. The relay runs 
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as a single process that communicates with clients and 
the reference server via UDP and with any plug-ins via 
a UNIX domain socket over which shared memory ad- 
dresses are passed. 


Our Tee is an active intermediary. To access a file sys- 
tem exported by the reference server, a client sends its re- 
quests to the Tee. The Tee multiplexes all client requests 
into one stream of requests, with itself as the client so 
that it receives all responses directly. Since the Tee be- 
comes the source of all RPC requests seen by the refer- 
ence server, it is necessary for the relay to map client- 
assigned RPC transaction IDs (XIDs) onto a separate 
XID space. This makes each XID seen by the reference 
server unique, even if different clients send requests with 
the same XID, and it allows the Tee to determine which 
client should receive which reply. This XID mapping is 
the only way in which the relay modifies the RPC re- 
quests. 


The NFS plug-in contains the bulk of our Tee’s func- 
tionality and is divided into four modules: synchroniza- 
tion, duplication, comparison, and the dispatcher. The 
first three modules each comprise a group of worker 
threads and a queue of lightweight request objects. The 
dispatcher (not pictured in Figure 2) is a single thread 
that interfaces with the relay, receiving shared memory 
buffers. 


For each file system object, the plug-in maintains some 
state in a hash table keyed on the object’s reference server 
file handle. Each entry includes the object’s file han- 
dle on each server, its synchronization status, pointers to 
outstanding requests that reference it, and miscellanous 
book-keeping information. Keeping track of each object 
consumes 236 bytes. Each outstanding request is stored 
in a hash table keyed on the request’s reference server 
XID. Each entry requires 124 bytes to hold the request, 
both responses, their arrival times, and various miscel- 
lanous fields. The memory consumption is untuned and 
could be reduced. 


Each RPC received by the relay is stored directly into 
a shared memory buffer from the RPC header onward. 
The dispatcher is passed the addresses of these buffers 
in the order that the RPCs were received by the relay. 
It updates internal state (e.g., for synchronization order- 
ing), then decides whether or not the request will yield a 
comparable response. If so, the request is passed to the 
duplication module, which constructs a new RPC based 
on the original by replacing file handles with their SUT 
equivalents. It then sends the request to the SUT. 


Once responses have been received from both the refer- 
ence server and the SUT, they are passed to the compar- 
ison module. If the comparison module finds any dis- 
crepancies, it logs the RPC and responses and optionally 


alerts the user. For performance and space reasons, the 
Tee discards information related to matching responses, 
though this can be disabled if full tracing is desired. 


5 Evaluation 


This section evaluates the Tee along three dimensions. 
First, it validates the Tee’s usefulness with several case 
studies. Second, it measures the performance impact of 
using the Tee. Third, it demonstrates the value of the 
synchronization ordering optimizations. 


5.1 Systems used 


All experiments are run with the Tee on an Intel P4 
2.4GHz machine with 512MB of RAM running Linux 
2.6.5. The client is either a machine identical to the 
Tee or a dual P3 Xeon 600MHz with 512MB of RAM 
running FreeBSD 4.7. The servers include Linux and 
FreeBSD machines with the same specifications as the 
clients, an Intel P4 2.2GHz with 512MB of RAM run- 
ning Linux 2.4.18, and a Network Appliance FAS900 
series filer. For the performance and convergence bench- 
marks, the client and server machines are all identical to 
the Tee mentioned above and are connected via a Gigabit 
Ethernet switch. 


5.2 Case studies 


An interesting use of the Tee is to compare popular de- 
ployed NFS server implementations. To do so, we ran 
a simple test program on a FreeBSD client to compare 
the responses of the different server configurations. The 
short test consists of directory, file, link, and symbolic 
link creation and deletion as well as reads and writes of 
data and attributes. No other filesystem objects were in- 
volved except the root directory in which the operations 
were done. Commands were issued at 2 second intervals. 


Comparing Linux to FreeBSD: We exercised a setup 
with a FreeBSD SUT and a Linux reference server to 
see how they differ. After post-processing READDIR and 
READDIRPLUS entries, and grouping like discrepancies, 
we are left with the nineteen unique discrepancies sum- 
marized in Table 1. In addition to those nineteen, we 
observed many discrepancies caused by the Linux NFS 
server’s use of some undefined bits in the MODE field 
(i.e., the field with the access control bits for owner, 
group, and world) of every file object’s attributes. The 
Linux server encodes the object’s type (e.g., directory, 
symlink, or regular file) in these bits, which causes the 
MODE field to not match FreeBSD’s values in every re- 
sponse. To eliminate this recurring discrepancy, we mod- 
ified the comparison rules to replace bitwise-comparison 
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Field 


Reason 





EOF flag 1 
Attributes follow flag 10 
Time 6 
FreeBSD 
Time 2, 


Table 1: Discrepancies when comparing Linux and FreeBSD servers. The fields that differ are shown along with the number of distinct RPCs 


for which they occur and the reason for the discrepancy. 


of the entire MODE field with a loose-compare function 
that examines only the specification-defined bits. 


Perhaps the most interesting discrepancy is the EOF flag, 
which is the flag that signifies that a read operation has 
reached the end of the file. Our Tee tells us that when a 
FreeBSD client is reading data from a FreeBSD server, 
the server returns FALSE at the end of the file while 
the Linux server correctly returns TRUE. The same dis- 
crepancy is observed, of course, when the FreeBSD and 
Linux servers switch roles as reference server and SUT. 
The FreeBSD client does not malfunction, which means 
that the FreeBSD client is not using the EOF value that 
the server returns. Interestingly, when running the same 
experiment with a Linux client, the discrepancy is not 
seen because the Linux client uses different request se- 
quences. If a developer were trying to implement a 
FreeBSD NFS server clone, the NFS Tee would be an 
useful tool in identifying and properly mimicking this 
quirk. 


The “attributes follow” flag, which indicates whether or 
not the attribute structure in the given response contains 
data,° also produced discrepancies. These discrepancies 
mostly come from pre-operation directory attributes in 
which Linux, unlike FreeBSD, chooses not to return any 
data. Of course, the presence of these attributes repre- 
sents additional discrepancies between the two servers’ 
responses, but the root cause is the same decision about 
whether to include the optional information. 


The last set of interesting discrepancies comes from 
timestamps. First, we observe that FreeBSD returns 
incorrect pre-operation directory modification times 
(mtime and ctime) for the parent directory for RPCs 
that create a file, a hard link, or a symbolic link. Rather 
than the proper values being returned, FreeBSD returns 
the current time. Second, FreeBSD and Linux use dif- 
ferent policies for updating the last access timestamp 
(atime). Linux updates the atime on the symlink file 
when the symlink is followed, whereas FreeBSD only 
updates the atime when the symlink file is accessed di- 
rectly (e.g., by writing it’s value). This difference ex- 


°Many NFSv3 RPCs allow the affected object’s attributes to be in- 
cluded in the response, at the server’s discretion, for the client’s conve- 
nience. 


FreeBSD server failed to return EOF at the end of a read reply 
Linux sometimes chooses not to return pre-op or post-op attributes 
Parent directory pre-op ct ime and mt ime are set to the current time on 


FreeBSD does not update a symbolic link’s atime on READLINK 


hibits discrepancies in RPCs that read the symlink’s at- 
tributes. 


We also ran the test with the servers swapped (FreeBSD 
as reference and Linux as SUT). Since the client inter- 
acts with the reference server’s implementation, we were 
interested to see if the FreeBSD client’s interaction with 
a FreeBSD NES server would produce different results 
when compared to the Linux server, perhaps due to op- 
timizations between the like client and server. But, the 
same set of discrepancies were found. 


Comparing Linux 2.6 to Linux 2.4: Comparing Linux 
2.4 to Linux 2.6 resulted in very few discrepancies. The 
Tee shows that the 2.6 Kernel returns file metadata times- 
tamps with nanosecond resolution as a result of its up- 
dated VFS layer, while the 2.4 kernel always returns 
timestamps with full second resolution. The only other 
difference we found was that the parent directory’s pre- 
operation attributes for SETATTR are not returned in the 
2.4 kernel but are in the 2.6 kernel. 


Comparing Network Appliance FAS900 to Linux and 
FreeBSD: Comparing the Network Appliance FAS900 
to the Linux and FreeBSD servers yields a few interest- 
ing differences. The primary observation we are able 
to make is that the FAS900 replies are more similar to 
FreeBSD’s that Linux’s. The FAS900 handles its file 
MODE bits like FreeBSD without Linux’s extra file type 
bits. The FAS900, like the FreeBSD server, also re- 
turns all of the pre-operation directory attributes that 
Linux does not. It is also interesting to observe that 
the FAS900 clearly handles directories differently from 
both Linux and FreeBSD. The cookie that the Linux or 
FreeBSD server returns in response to a READDIR or 
READDIRPLUS call is a byte offset into the directory 
file whereas the Network Appliance filer simply returns 
an entry number in the directory. 


Aside: It is interesting to note that, as an unintended con- 
sequence of our initial relay implementation, we discov- 
ered an implementation difference between the FAS900 
and the Linux or FreeBSD servers. The relay modifies 
the NFS call’s XIDs so that if two clients happen to use 
the same XID, they don’t get mixed up when the Tee re- 
lays them both. The relay is using a sequence of values 
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for XIDs that is identical each time the relay is run. We 
found that, after restarting the Tee, requests would often 
get lost on the FAS900 but not on the Linux or FreeBSD 
servers. It turns out that the FAS900 caches XIDs for 
much longer than the other servers, resulting in dropped 
RPCs (as seeming duplicates) when the XID numbering 
starts over too soon. 


Debugging the Ursa Major NFS server: Although the 
NES Tee is new, we have started to use it for debugging 
an NFS server being developed in our group. This server 
is being built as a front-end to Ursa Major, a storage sys- 
tem that will be deployed at Carnegie Mellon as part of 
the Self-* Storage project [4]. Using Linux as a refer- 
ence, we have found some non-problematic discrepan- 
cies (e.g., different choices made about which optional 
values to return) and one significant bug. The bug oc- 
curred in responses to the READ command, which never 
set the EOF flag even when the last byte of the file was 
returned. For the Linux clients used in testing, this is not 
a problem. For others, however, it is. Using the Tee ex- 
posed and isolated this latent problem, allowing it to be 
fixed proactively. 


5.3. Performance impact of prototype 


We use PostMark to measure the impact the Tee would 
have on a client in a live environment. We compare two 
setups: one with the client talking directly to a Linux 
server and one with the client talking to a Tee that uses 
the same Linux server as the reference. We expect a sig- 
nificant increase in latency for each RPC, but less signif- 
icant impact on throughput. 


PostMark was designed to measure the performance of 
a file system used for electronic mail, netnews, and web 
based services [6]. It creates a large number of small 
randomly-sized files (between 512 B and 9.77 KB) and 
performs a specified number of transactions on them. 
Each transaction consists of two sub-transactions, with 
one being a create or delete and the other being a read or 
append. 


The experiments were done with a single client and up 
to sixteen concurrent clients. Except for the case of a 
single client, two instances of PostMark were run on each 
physical client machine. Each instance of PostMark ran 
with 10,000 transactions on 500 files and the biases for 
transaction types were equal. Except for the increase in 
the number of transactions, these are default PostMark 
values. 


Figure 5 shows that using the Tee reduces client through- 
put when compared to a direct NFS mount. The reduc- 
tion is caused mainly by increased latency due to the 
added network hop and overheads introduced by the fact 
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Figure 5: Performance with and without the Tee. The perfor- 
mance penalty caused by the Tee decreases as concurrency increases, 
because higher latency is the primary cost of inserting a Tee between 
client and reference serer. Concurrency allows request propagation and 
processing to be overlapped, which continues to benefit the Through- 
Tee case after the Direct case saturates.. The graph shows average and 
standard deviation of PostMark throughput, as a function of the number 
of concurent instances. 


that the Tee is a user-level process. 


The single-threaded nature of PostMark allows us to 
evaluate both the latency and the throughput costs of our 
Tee. With one client, PostMark induces one RPC request 
at a time, and the Tee decreases throughput by 61%. As 
multiple concurrent PostMark clients are added, the per- 
centage difference between direct NFS and through-Tee 
NES performance shrinks. This indicates that the latency 
increase is a more significant factor than the throughput 
limitation — with high concurrency and before the server 
is saturated, the decrease in throughput drops to 41%. 
When the server is heavily loaded in the case of a di- 
rect NFS mount, the Tee continues to scale and with 16 
clients the reduction in throughput is only 12%. 


Although client performance is reduced through the use 
of the Tee, the reduction does not prevent us from using it 
to test synchronization convergence rates, do offline case 
studies, or test in live environments where lower perfor- 
mance is acceptible. 


5.4 Speed of synchronization convergence 


One of our Tee design goals was to support dynamic ad- 
dition of a SUT in a live environment. To make such 
addition most effective, the Tee should start performing 
comparisons as quickly as possible. Recall that opera- 
tions on a file object may be compared only if the object 
is synchronized. This section evaluates the effectiveness 
of the synchronization ordering enhancements described 
in Section 4.2. We expect them to significantly increase 
the speed with which useful comparisons can begin. 
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Figure 6: Effect of prioritized synchronization ordering on speed of convergence. The graph on the left illustrates the base case, with no 
synchronization ordering enhancements. The graph on the right illustrates the benefit of prioritized synchronization ordering. Although the overall 
speed with which the entire file system is synchronized does not increase (in fact, it goes down a bit due to contention on the SUT), the percentage 


of comparable responses quickly grows to a large value. 


To evaluate synchronization, we ran an OpenSSH com- 
pile (the compile phase of the ssh-build benchmark used 
by Seltzer, et al. [12]) on a client that had mounted the 
reference server through the Tee. The compilation pro- 
cess was started immediately after starting the plugin. 
Both reference server and SUT had the same hardware 
configuration and ran the same version of Linux. No 
other workloads were active during the experiment. The 
OpenSSH source code shared a mount point with approx- 
imately 25,000 other files spread across many directo- 
ries. The sum of the file sizes was 568MB. 


To facilitate our synchronization evaluation, we instru- 
mented the Tee to periodically write internal counters to 
a file. This mechanism provides us with two point-in- 
time values: the number of objects that are in a synchro- 
nized state and the total number of objects we have dis- 
covered thus far. It also provides us with two periodic 
values (counts within a particular interval): the number 
of requests enqueued for duplication to the SUT and the 
number of requests received by the plugin from the relay. 
These values allow us to compute two useful quantities. 
The first is the ratio of requests enqueued for duplication 
to requests received, expressed as a moving average; this 
ratio serves as a measure of the proportion of operations 
that were comparable in each time period. The second 
is the ratio of synchronized objects to the total number 
of objects in the file system; this value measures how far 
the synchronization process has progressed through the 
file system as a whole. 


Figure 6 shows how both ratios grow over time for two 
Tee instances: one (on the left) without the synchro- 
nization ordering enhancements and one with them. Al- 
though synchronization of the entire file system requires 
over 90 seconds, prioritized synchronization ordering 
quickly enables a high rate of comparable responses. 


Ten seconds into the experiment, almost all requests 
produced comparable responses with the enhancements. 
Without the enhancements, we observe that a high rate of 
comparable responses is reached at about 40 seconds af- 
ter the plugin was started. The rapid increase observed in 
the unoptimized case at that time can be attributed to the 
synchronization module reaching the OpenSSH source 
code directory during its traversal of the directory tree. 


The other noteworthy difference between the unordered 
case and the ordered case is the time required to syn- 
chronize the entire file system. Without prioritized syn- 
chronization ordering, it took approximately 90 seconds. 
With it, this figure was more than 100 seconds. This 
difference occurs because the prioritized ordering allows 
more requests to be compared sooner (and thus dupli- 
cated to the SUT), creating contention for SUT resources 
between synchronization-related requests and client re- 
quests. The variation in the rate with which objects are 
synchronized is caused by a combination of variation in 
object size and variation in client workload (which con- 
tends with synchronization for the reference server). 


6 Discussion 


This section discusses several additional topics related to 
when comparison-based server verification is useful. 


Debugging FS client code: Although its primary raison 
detre is file server testing, comparison-based FS veri- 
fication can also be used for diagnosing problems with 
client implementations. Based on prior experiences, we 
believe the best example of this is when a client is ob- 
served to work with some server implementations and 
not others (e.g., a new version of a file server). Detailed 
insight can be obtained by comparing server responses to 
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request sequences with which there is trouble, allowing 
one to zero in on what unexpected server behavior the 
client needs to cope with. 


Holes created by non-comparable responses: 
Comparison-based testing is not enough. Although 
it exposes and clarifies some differences, it is not able 
to effectively compare responses in certain situations, 
as described in Section 4. Most notably, concurrent 
writes to the same data block are one such situation—the 
Tee cannot be sure which write was last and, therefore, 
cannot easily compare responses to subsequent reads 
of that block. Note, however, that most concurrency 
situations can be tested. 


More stateful protocols: Our file server Tee works for 
NES version 3, which is a stateless protocol. The fact 
that no server state about clients is involved simplifies 
Tee construction and allows quick ramp up of the per- 
centage of comparable operations. Although we have not 
built one, we believe that few aspects would change sig- 
nificantly in a file server Tee for more stateful protocols, 
such as CIFS, NFS version 4, and AFS [5]. The most 
notable change will be that the Tee must create dupli- 
cate state on the SUT and include callbacks in the set 
of “responses” compared — callbacks are, after all, exter- 
nal actions taken by servers usually in response to client 
requests. A consequence of the need to track and du- 
plicate state is that comparisons cannot begin until both 
synchronization completes and the plug-in portion of the 
Tee observes the beginnings of client sessions with the 
server. This will reduce the speed at which the percent- 
age of comparable operations grows. 


7 Related work 


On-line comparison has a long history in computer fault- 
tolerance [14]. Usually, it is used as a voting mecha- 
nism for determining the right result in the face of prob- 
lems with a subset of instances. For example, the triple 
modular redundancy concept consists of running mul- 
tiple instances of a component in parallel and compar- 
ing their results; this approach has been used, mainly, in 
very critical domains where the dominant fault type is 
hardware problems. Fault-tolerant consistency protocols 
(e.g., Paxos [11]) for distributed systems use similar vot- 
ing approaches. 


With software, deterministic programs will produce the 
same answers given the same inputs, so one accrues lit- 
tle benefit from voting among multiple instances of the 
same implementation. With multiple implementations 
of the same service, on the other hand, benefits can ac- 
crue. This is generally referred to as N-version program- 
ming [2]. Although some argue that N-version program- 


ming does not assist fault-tolerance much [8,9], we view 
comparison-based verification as a useful application of 
the basic concept of comparing one implementation’s re- 
sults to those produced by an independent implementa- 
tion. 


One similar use of inter-implementation comparison is 
found in the Ballista-based study of POSIX OS robust- 
ness [10]. Ballista [3] is a tool that exercises POSIX 
interfaces with various erroneous arguments and evalu- 
ates how an OS implementation copes. In many cases, 
DeVale, et al. found that inconsistent return codes were 
used by different implementations, which clearly cre- 
ates portability challenges for robustness-sensitive appli- 
cations. 


Use of a server Tee applies the proxy concept [13] to 
allow transparent comparison of a developmental server 
to a reference server. Many others have applied the 
proxy concept for other means. In the file system do- 
main, specifically, some examples include Slice [1], 
Zforce [17], Cuckoo [7], and Anypoint [16]. These all 
interpose on client-server NFS activity to provide clus- 
tering benefits to unmodified clients, such as replication 
and load balancing. Most of them demonstrate that such 
interposing can be done with minimal performance im- 
pact, supporting our belief that the slowdown of our Tee’s 
relaying could be eliminated with engineering effort. 


8 Summary 


Comparison-based server verification can be a useful ad- 
dition to the server testing toolbox. By comparing a SUT 
to a reference server, one can isolate RPC interactions 
that the SUT services differently. If the reference server 
is considered correct, these discrepancies are potential 
bugs needing exploration. Our prototype NFSv3 Tee 
demonstrates the feasibility of comparison-based server 
verification, and our use of it to debug a prototype server 
and to discover interesting discrepancies among produc- 
tion NFS servers illustrates its usefulness. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes Active Internet Traffic Filtering 
(AITF), a mechanism for blocking highly distributed 
denial-of-service (DDoS) attacks. These attacks are an 
acute contemporary problem, with few practical solu- 
tions available today; we describe in this paper the rea- 
sons why no effective DDoS filtering mechanism has 
been deployed yet. We show that the current Internet’s 
routers have sufficient filtering resources to thwart such 
attacks, with the condition that attack traffic be blocked 
close to its sources; AITF leverages this observation. Our 
results demonstrate that AITF can block a million-flow 
attack within seconds, while it requires only tens of thou- 
sands of wire-speed filters per participating router — an 
amount easily accommodated by today’s routers. AITF 
can be deployed incrementally and yields benefits even 
to the very first adopters. 


1 Introduction 


We have recently witnessed a dramatic increase in the 
frequency and ferocity of distributed denial-of-service 
(DDoS) attacks. In December 2003, an attack kept 
SCO’s web site practically unreachable for more than 
a day [6]; in June 2004, another attack flooded Aka- 
mai’s name servers, disrupting access to its clients for 
2 hours, including the Google and Yahoo search en- 
gines [7]; a month later, an attack flooded DoubleClick’s 
name servers, disabling ad distribution to its 900 clients 
for 3 hours [8]. Considering that network downtime costs 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per hour [19], such inci- 
dents can translate into millions of dollars of lost revenue 
for the victim. Yet, the DDoS problem remains unsolved. 

We recognize three (not all of them orthogonal) prob- 
lems that render DDoS traffic hard to filter: 


Source address spoofing: An attack source often uses 
multiple fake source IP addresses to send its traffic. As 
a result, the victim can neither identify the attack source 
nor specify a filtering rule (e.g., “block all traffic with 


source IP address S”’) that selectively blocks its traffic. 


Large number of attack sources: Each hardware router 
has only a limited number of filters that can block traf- 
fic without degrading the router’s performance (i.e., fil- 
ters operating at wire speed). The limitation comes from 
cost and space. Wire-speed filters are typically stored in 
expensive TCAM (Ternary Content Addressable Mem- 
ory), which they share with the router’s forwarding table. 
Some of the largest TCAM chips available today accom- 
modate 256K entries [4]. A sophisticated router linecard 
fits at most 1 TCAM chip [1], i-e., tens of thousands of 
filters per network interface. On the other hand, a large- 
scale attack can involve millions of attack sources [22]. 
So, even if source address spoofing were completely 
eliminated, i.e., even if the victim could identify each at- 
tack source and specify a filtering rule for it, the victim’s 
firewall would not have enough filters to accommodate 
all the rules. 

The straightforward solution to such a resource prob- 
lem is aggregation: Don’t install a separate filter for each 
attack source; instead, identify the IP prefixes that cover 
most attack sources and block all traffic from these pre- 
fixes. Unfortunately, filter aggregation does not work 
in most DDoS scenarios: Attack sources are typically 
worm-infected populations, highly distributed across the 
Internet. As a result, blocking the prefixes that corre- 
spond to the attack sources results in blocking most In- 
ternet prefixes, thereby causing severe collateral damage. 


Pushing filtering into the Internet core does not scale: 
If the victim’s firewall cannot block attack traffic by it- 
self, the straightforward solution is to push filtering of 
attack traffic back into the Internet core: Identify the up- 
stream peering networks that forward attack traffic and 
send them appropriate filtering requests. Unfortunately, 
this approach does not scale, because it introduces end- 
to-end filtering state into core routers. Consider a core 
router receiving filtering requests from 10 victims; each 
victim is under attack by a million sources. The core 
router can either block traffic from each attack source 
to each victim, or aggregate filtering rules and rate-limit 
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all traffic going to the victims. The former requires 10 
million filters; the latter requires only 10 filters, but sac- 
rifices most good traffic going to the victims. 


Yet, there are enough filtering resources in the Inter- 
net to block such large-scale attacks. An attack coming 
from thousands of different networks involves thousands 
of routers; assuming each router contributes a few thou- 
sand filters, there are millions of filters available to block 
attack traffic. And the closer we get to the attack sources, 
the larger the amount of filtering resources available per 
attack source — it is the victim’s firewall and the Inter- 
net core that are the “filtering bottleneck”. Unfortunately, 
today, the victim has no access to these resources, since 
there is no way for a DDoS victim to identify routers lo- 
cated close to the attack sources and make them block 
attack traffic. 


In this paper, we present a DDoS filtering mecha- 
nism that overcomes these problems. Our source address 
spoofing solution is a hardware-friendly variant of the 
IP route record (RR) technique [20]. Although differ- 
ent from traditional packet marking techniques [21, 14] 
(which do not provide an explicit recorded route in each 
packet), our RR approach is not a radical departure from 
them, either. Our main contribution is Active Inter- 
net Traffic Filtering (AITF), a protocol that leverages 
recorded route information to block attack traffic. 


An AITF-enabled receiver uses the routes recorded on 
incoming packets to identify the last point of trust on 
each attack path and causes attack traffic to be blocked 
at that point, i.e., as close as possible to its sources. 
We provide a way to do this securely — AITF prevents 
abuse by malicious nodes seeking to disrupt other nodes’ 
communications. We show that our approach can selec- 
tively block a million attack sources, yet requires only 
tens of thousands of TCAM memory entries and a few 
megabytes of DRAM memory from each participating 
router; these numbers correspond to the specifications of 
real products [4, 1]. We also provide an incremental de- 
ployment scenario, in which even early adopters receive 
a concrete benefit; this benefit is compounded by further 
deployment. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows: Section 
2 describes route record and how a receiver can use it 
to identify distinct traffic flows. Section 3 describes the 
AITF protocol in detail, naively assuming that no source 
address spoofing occurs. We remove this assumption 
in Section 4, where we describe how AITF deals with 
spoofing attacks. We estimate AITF performance in Sec- 
tion 5 and verify our estimates through simulation in Sec- 
tion 6. Section 7 analyzes deployment issues, Section 8 
discusses additional attacks and potential defenses, and 
Section 9 presents related work. Section 10 concludes 
the paper. 


2 Limiting spoofing 
2.1 Route Record 


A router that participates in a route record (RR) scheme 
writes its IP address on each packet it forwards. In our 
approach, only border routers participate in RR. As a re- 
sult, each packet carries the identities of a sub-list of the 
border routers that forwarded it. For example, in Figure 
1, border routers Ag,, X, Y, and Vz, are RR-enabled; 
each packet sent by host A to host V carries recorded 
route {Ag X Y Vgw} upon reaching its destination. 
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Figure 1: Packets sent by host A to host V carry recorded 
route {Agu X Y Vow}. 


We implement RR functionality as a “shim” protocol 
between the IP and transport layers, i.e, the RR header is 
introduced as the beginning of the IP payload. We chose 
not to use the traditional IP RR option, because of its 
performance overhead — traditional IP RR packets are 
typically handled by routers off the fast path. The details 
of how each participating router adds its address to the 
RR header are described in the Appendix, Section A.1. 

When a packet crosses an RR-enabled, “non- 
malicious” Internet area adjacent to its destination do- 
main, its recorded route includes an authentic (non- 
spoofed) suffix. Specifically, the last m components of 
the recorded route are authentic, when the last n border 
routers crossed by the packet are RR-enabled, and there 
is no malicious node on the path that interconnects them. 
As we explain next, this enables a receiver to identify dis- 
tinct incoming traffic flows in the face of source address 
spoofing. 


2.2 Identifying Distinct Flows 


We define the recorded path of a packet as the sequence 
of IP addresses that correspond to: the packet’s source, 
the list of border routers specified in the RR header, and 
the packet’s destination. We define a flow as the set 
of all packets that share a common recorded path suf- 
fix. For example, in Figure 1, all packets with path 
{A Agu X Y Vaw V} constitute a distinct flow; all pack- 
ets with path {* Agw X Y Voy V} also constitute a dis- 
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tinct (aggregate) flow. We use F'{ P} to refer to flow F’ 
with recorded path P. 

A DDoS victim feeds recorded paths into a local pol- 
icy module, which classifies incoming traffic in distinct 
flows, decides which ones are undesired and forms filter- 
ing requests against them. The operation of the policy 
module depends on the specific service run by the victim 
and is outside the scope of this paper. We call it a “pol- 
icy module”, because it determines a “defense policy”, 
i.e, which flows must be blocked. AITF (described in the 
next section) is the mechanism that enforces the chosen 
policy. 

It is up to the policy module to classify incoming traf- 
fic in multiple “flow levels”, in order to identify unde- 
sired flows in the face of source address and path spoof- 
ing. For example, consider that in Figure | attack source 
A is sending high-rate traffic to victim V. If network 
Aner prevents source address spoofing, V can easily 
identify F\{A Agy X Y Vow V} as a high-rate flow and, 
thus, undesired. If A is able to spoof multiple source IP 
addresses, V can only identify F{* Agu X Y Vou V} 
as the undesired flow. 

Once the policy module identifies an undesired flow, it 
sends a filtering request to the local AITF process. AITF 
does not assume that the recorded path of an undesired 
flow coincides with its real path. L.e., if the policy module 
identifies F{* Agy X Y Vo. V} as an undesired flow, 
this only means that the victim does not want to receive 
any more packets with this recorded path; it does not nec- 
essarily mean that these packets are indeed forwarded by 
Agw, X,andY . 


3. Basic AITF Protocol 


We start with an overview of the protocol (Section 3.1) 
and terminology (Section 3.2); we describe our algo- 
rithm incrementally, through Sections 3.3, 3.4, 3.5, and 
3.6; we discuss appropriate values for its parameters in 
Section 3.7. To simplify description, we naively assume 
that no source address/path spoofing occurs — we re- 
move this assumption in the next section. 


3.1 Overview 


Upon identifying an undesired flow, the victim sends a 
filtering request to its gateway (V,,, in Figure 1). The 
victim’s gateway temporarily blocks the undesired flow 
and identifies the border router located closest to the at- 
tack source(s) — call it the attack gateway (Agy in Fig- 
ure 1). Then, the victim’s gateway initiates a “counter- 
connection” setup with the attack gateway, i.e., an agree- 
ment not to transmit certain packets — the opposite of 
a TCP connection setup, which is an agreement to ex- 
change packets. As soon as the counter-connection setup 


is completed, the victim’s gateway can remove its tem- 
porary filter. If the attack gateway does not cooperate, 
the victim’s gateway can escalate the filtering request to 
the next border router closest to the attack gateway (X 
in Figure 1). Escalation can continue recursively until 
a router along the attack path responds and a counter- 
connection setup is completed. If no router responds, 
attack traffic is blocked locally by the victim’s gateway. 
However, as we will see, AITF both assists and motivates 
routers close to the attack source(s) to help block attack 
traffic. 


3.2 Terminology 
The recorded path P of an undesired flow has form 
{A Agu ... Vow V}, where 


e Ais the “attack source”, i.e., the node thought to be 
generating the undesired traffic; if A = +, all traffic 
through A,,, is undesired. 


e Avy is the “attack gateway”, i.e., the border router 
thought to be closest to A. 


e Vow is the “victim’s gateway”, i.e., the border router 
closest to the victim. 


e V is the victim. 


We assume that the only node affected by the attack 
is V; e.g., if this is a flooding attack, the only part of 
the network that is congested is the tail-circuit from V,,, 
to V. If Vj~ were also affected, it itself would be the 
“victim”, and its closest upstream border router would 
be the “victim’s gateway”. 


3.3. Blocking Close to the Attack Source 
As shown in Figure 2, AITF involves 4 entities: 


1. The victim V sends a filtering request to V,,,, spec- 
ifying an undesired flow F’. 


2. The victim’s gateway V,,,: 
(a) Installs a temporary filter to block F' for Tm, 
seconds. 
(b) Initiates a 3-way handshake with A gw. 
(c) Removes its temporary filter, upon completion 
of the handshake. 
3. The attack gateway Agu: 


(a) Responds to the 3-way handshake. 


(b) Installs a temporary filter to block F' for Timp 
seconds, upon completion of the handshake. 


(c) Sends a filtering request to the attack source 
A, to stop F for Tiong >> Timp minutes. 
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(d) Removes its temporary filter, if A complies 
within Tim, seconds; otherwise, it discon- 
nects A. 


4. The attack source A stops F for Tiong minutes or 
risks disconnection. 


All filtering requests are rate limited. I.e., the victim’s 
gateway accepts a limited rate of requests from each al- 
leged victim. Similarly, the attack gateway (i) accepts a 
limited rate of requests (handshake initializations) from 
each alleged victim gateway and (ii) sends a limited rate 
of requests to each alleged attack source. 

The reason for the temporary filter on the victim’s 
gateway is to immediately protect the victim until the at- 
tack gateway takes responsibility. The reason for directly 
contacting the attack gateway is to avoid creating a filter- 
ing bottleneck in the Internet core. Finally, the reason for 
the 3-way handshake is to enable the attack gateway to 
verify that the requester of the filter is indeed on the path 
to the alleged victim; the handshake is further explained 
next. 


3.4 Securing Edge-to-edge Communication 


The 3-way handshake is depicted in Figure 2: V,,, sends 
to Agy a request to block F’; Ag, sends to V a message 
that includes F' and a nonce; V,,, intercepts the message 
and sends it back to Agu. 





Figure 2: AITF entities and message exchange. 


Vw proves its location on the path to V by intercept- 
ing the nonce sent to V. This prevents malicious node 
M, located off the path from A,,, to Vj», from causing 
a filter to be installed at A,,, and block traffic to V. By 
picking a sufficiently large and properly random value 
for the nonce, it can be made arbitrarily difficult for 
to guess it (see Section 5.4). 

To avoid buffering state on incomplete 3-way hand- 
shakes, A,,, computes the nonce as follows: 


noncel = hashxey(F) 


where key is a local key and hash is a keyed hash func- 
tion. To verify the authenticity of a completion message, 


Agw just hashes the flow included in the message and 
compares the result to the nonce included in the message 
(similar to the TCP SYN-cookie technique [13]). 


3.5 Identifying Liars 


With what we have described so far, there are two entities 
that can lie: (4) An attack source can pause an undesired 
flow (to avoid disconnection) and resume as soon as the 
attack gateway has removed its temporary filter. (ii) An 
attack gateway can pause an undesired flow and resume 
as soon as the victim’s gateway has removed its tempo- 
rary filter. To catch such liars, we introduce the shadow 
filtering table. 

Every time a gateway removes a temporary filter from 
its TCAM, it creates a copy in DRAM that expires after 
Tiong. This “shadow filter” helps check whether the cor- 
responding undesired flow is released prematurely (be- 
fore Tiong) by its source. For example, suppose attack 
gateway Ay, has already told attack source A to block 
F’; now suppose A, receives a new filtering request 
against F’ and installs a new temporary filter; if the new 
filter catches F traffic, Ag, checks its shadow filtering 
table, finds out that a shadow filter for F’ already exists 
(i.e., A has already been told to stop once) and discon- 
nects A. 

The victim’s gateway uses the same technique to 
check whether the attack gateway keeps the undesired 
flow blocked for Tj,,, minutes. The only difference is 
that the attack gateway has to be caught violating the fil- 
tering agreement twice to be classified as “lying” — the 
first time could be due to a lying attack source, so the 
attack gateway is given the benefit of the doubt once. 


3.6 Dealing with Non-Cooperative Gate- 
ways 


An attack gateway can deal with a non-cooperative at- 
tack source by disconnecting it. This is possible because 
the attack gateway is the border router providing Inter- 
net connectivity to the attack source. The victim’s gate- 
way can obviously not deal with a non-cooperative attack 
gateway the same way, since they belong to separate (not 
even peering) administrative domains. To address this, 
we introduce escalation. 

An attack gateway is classified as “non-cooperative”, 
if it does not respond to the handshake or responds, 
but is caught violating the filtering agreement twice. In 
that case, the victim’s gateway can “escalate” the filter- 
ing request to the border router that follows the non- 
cooperative attack gateway on the flow’s path. The new 
attack gateway is requested to block all traffic from the 
last non-cooperative attack gateway to the victim. For 
example, in Figure 1, V,,, first contacts A,g,, asking it to 
block all traffic from A to V. If A,,, does not cooperate, 
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Vow can contact X asking it to block all traffic from A, 
to V. Simply said, an attack gateway either cooperates 
and blocks traffic from its misbehaving client(s) to the 
victim, or risks losing its connectivity to the victim over- 
all. This is a strong incentive to cooperate, especially 
when the victim is a popular public-access site like eBay 
or Amazon. 

There are cases in which escalation is good, and cases 
in which it is bad. E.g., if eBay is losing most of its good 
traffic to a severe flooding attack, it makes sense to block 
access from non-cooperative attack gateways in order to 
preserve connectivity to the rest of the world. On the 
other hand, if eBay wants to get rid of a couple of an- 
noying AOL clients, it does not make sense to block the 
entire AOL, even if its gateway does not cooperate. De- 
ciding whether escalation is a good or a bad idea is the 
responsibility of the policy module. The policy module 
communicates its decision by declaring (or not) an unde- 
sired flow “escalatable”. 

The victim’s gateway escalates a filtering request if 
and only if (i) the corresponding flow is escalatable and 
(ii) local filter utilization has exceeded a pre-configured 
threshold. Otherwise, the undesired flow is blocked lo- 
cally for Tiong minutes. 


A smart attack source can introduce multiple fake 
components in the beginning of the RR header and make 
the victim’s gateway escalate multiple times (as many 
as the fake components), before it actually contacts an 
authentic border router. To avoid such abuse, a DDoS 
victim can simply ignore the first components of “suspi- 
ciously” long paths when classifying flows. For exam- 
ple, 95% of Internet domains are no more than 6 hops 
apart [17]. So, a DDoS victim can consider only the 
last 6 components of the RR header when classifying 
flows. This limits the number of unsuccessful escalation 
attempts to 6 — n, where n is the number of RR/AITF- 
enabled, cooperative border routers on the attack path. 
However, this also sacrifices the traffic of good sources 
collocated with bad sources, in networks that are more 
than 6 domains away from the victim. The policy mod- 
ule must decide whether keeping this traffic is worth the 
unsuccessful escalation attempts. 


3.7 Filter Timeout Values 


The goal of a temporary filter on the victim’s gateway 
is to block an undesired flow until the corresponding 
handshake is complete. Considering that Internet round- 
trip times range from 50 to 200 msec, a “safe” value is 
Timp = 1 sec. 

The choice of the long-term filter timeout Tiong in- 
volves the following trade-off: An attack source A is 
typically an “innocent” end-host compromised through a 
worm. A large Tiong of, say, 30 minutes guarantees that 
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Figure 3: Malicious node M pretends to be at Stanford and 
sends undesired traffic to eBay; its packets carry (spoofed) 
recorded path {* Agu Vow eBay}. 


the victim V will not receive any undesired traffic from 
the corresponding attack source A for at least 30 minutes; 
on the other hand, it also guarantees that V will not re- 
ceive any traffic at all from A, even if A is appropriately 
patched before 77,4 expires. Section 5 explains how ex- 
actly the value for Tj, affects AITF performance. 


4 Adding Resistance to Spoofing 


As presented thus far, AITF is effective only if deployed 
in a significant portion of the Internet, adjacent to the vic- 
tim’s network. Otherwise, a malicious node can use path 
spoofing and abuse AITF to disrupt other nodes’ com- 
munications. We illustrate with an example. 

Figure 3 illustrates an early deployment stage, where 
only eBay and Stanford have deployed RR and AITF. 
Traffic sent by Stanford hosts to eBay has path 
{* Agw Vow eBay}. Malicious node M spoofs this 
path and sends to eBay high-rate traffic that appears to 
be coming from Stanford. V,, requests from Ay, to 
stop; although A,, agrees, Vj, continues to see high- 
rate traffic from Stanford; it falsely concludes that Agy, 
is non-cooperative and blocks all traffic from Stanford to 
eBay. 

To prevent this abuse, we augment the recorded path 
with randomized components. Now each RR-enabled 
border router that forwards a packet writes on the packet 
(i) its IP address and (ii) a random value that depends 
on the packet’s destination. By picking a sufficiently 
large and properly random value, it can be made arbi- 
trarily hard for malicious off-the-path nodes to guess it 
(see Section 5.4). For example, in Figure 3, traffic sent 
by Stanford to eBay, has recorded path {* Agw:Ri Vow: 
Rp eBay}, where R; and Rz are random values inserted 
by Agw and Vz respectively. To avoid keeping per des- 
tination state, each router computes the random value to 
insert in each packet as follows: 


R= hashkey(D) 


where key is a local key, hash is a keyed hash function 
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and D is the packet’s destination. 

When A,~ receives a request to block undesired flow 
F{P}, it checks whether it indeed forwarded F’, i.e., 
whether P includes the correct random value. If yes, 
Agw commits to filter F’ by responding to the handshake 
as described in Section 3.4. Otherwise, A, responds 
with the “authentic” path P’, i.e., the path that includes 
the correct random value. So, if the victim’s gateway 
sends a filtering request with a spoofed path, the hand- 
shake consists of just two messages, depicted in Figure 4. 


A 


gw 


V 


gw 


F{P} 
i 


V 


F{P} nonce? 


Pe 
i, Eee ynonees 


Figure 4: Vj sends a filtering request against spoofed flow 
F'{P} that appears to be coming from Agw; Agw responds with 
the authentic path P’, which includes the correct random value 
inserted by Agy in all packets addressed to V. We added one 
more nonce, to enable V,~ to verify that the response with the 
authentic path is indeed coming from Agw. 


The victim’s gateway uses the authentic path P’ to rec- 
ognize spoofed traffic that claims to be coming from A gz, 
and block it. For example, in Figure 3, V,,, blocks every- 
thing that appears to be forwarded by A,~ but does not 
include A,,,’s correct random value Rj, i.e., Vzw blocks 
traffic with path {* Ag.:!Ri Vow eBay}. Note that in the 
specific example, V,,, can only block this traffic locally 
— escalation is not an option, since no other domain has 
deployed AITF. 

We defer answering the following questions to later 
sections: (i) Exactly how large must each random com- 
ponent be? (ii) A router computes its random values 
based on a local key; how often does this key expire? 
(iii) When the local key changes, all random values com- 
municated to victim gateways as part of the handshake 
become invalid; does the router notify the corresponding 
victim gateways? 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we use back-of-the-envelope calculations 
to show that (i) a victim can have an undesired flow 
blocked within milliseconds; (ii) the victim’s gateway 
can block a certain number of undesired flows with two 
orders of magnitude fewer filters than flows and a rea- 
sonable amount of DRAM; and (iii) the probability of 
abusing AITF can be made arbitrarily low. 


5.1 Filtering Response Time 


We define filtering response time Ty, as the time that 
elapses from the moment the victim sends a filtering re- 
quest against an undesired flow, until the victim stops 
receiving the flow. With AITF, this is equal to the one- 
way delay from the victim to the victim’s gateway plus 
the negligible overhead of processing the filtering request 
and installing the corresponding temporary filter. [.e., fil- 
tering response time is a few milliseconds. 

If there are compromised routers on the flow’s path, 
they can agree to filter the flow and later break the agree- 
ment — recall that each attack gateway is given two 
chances to cooperate. This results in the victim receiv- 
ing “spikes” of the undesired flow after T;,. Spikes are 
spaced out by at least T';,,,, seconds; the number of spikes 
is bounded from above by 2 x n, where n is the number 
of compromised routers on the flow’s path. The effect of 
these spikes on the victim is insignificant, as we demon- 
strate with later simulation results. 


5.2 Filtering Rate, Capacity and Gain 


In this section, we examine three basic AITF properties: 
how much attack traffic it blocks, how fast it does so, and 
at what cost. To quantify these properties, we use three 
simple metrics: the filtering rate of a router is the num- 
ber of flows that the router can block every second; the 
filtering capacity, is the number of flows that the router 
can keep blocked simultaneously; the filtering gain is the 
number of blocked flows divided by the required number 
of filters: Nn 
G= flows 
N, filters 


For example, G = 1 flow/filter means that the router uses 
1 filter to keep 1 flow blocked. 


Victim’s gateway — best-case scenario: Assume all at- 
tack gateways cooperate and all attack sources comply 
with their gateways to avoid disconnection. In this case, 
every time V,,, satisfies 1 filtering request, it spends 1 
filter for Ty, seconds and causes 1 flow to be blocked 
for Tiong minutes. Thus, if Vj, uses Nyfiters filters, it 


achieves filtering rate Apne flows/sec, filtering capacity 
mp 


Nissen Tian 
—“T ™ flows, and filtering gain 
mp 
C= Thong 
Timp 


For example, assume T',,, = 1 sec and Tjo,g = 10 min. 
With 10,000 filters, V,,, blocks 10,000 flows/sec and 
keeps 6, 000, 000 flows blocked simultaneously. 

If certain attack gateways and/or attack sources do not 
cooperate, undesired flows occur more than once. Sup- 
pose each undesired flow occurs on average n times. In 
this case, V,,, spends n temporary filters to cause 1 flow 
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to be blocked for Tj,,,, minutes. Thus, filtering rate, ca- 
pacity and gain drop by a factor of n. For example, if 
all attack sources lie to their gateways, each undesired 
flow occurs twice. Then, with 10, 000 filters, V,,, blocks 
5, 000 flows/sec and keeps 3, 000, 000 flows blocked si- 
multaneously. 


Victim’s gateway — worst-case scenario: Now assume 
that none of the attack gateways cooperates, filter utiliza- 
tion exceeds its threshold, V,,, escalates all filtering re- 
quests, and all escalation attempts fail. In this situation, 
Vow blocks traffic from all attack gateways to the victim 
locally, which means that with 1 filter, V,,, keeps 1 flow 
blocked. I.e., Vj~ achieves filtering gain G = 1. 

So, the maximum number of filters ever needed on 
Vw to protect a single victim equals the total number 
of potential attack gateways. Note that this holds even if 
all undesired flows are spoofed — V,,, ends up accept- 
ing one flow from each alleged attack gateway, so it still 
needs as many filters as there can be attack gateways. 

Surprisingly, the number of potential attack gateways 
is only a few tens of thousands. According to BGP data 
from Route Views [3] (retrieved in February 2005), there 
are currently 19,230 Autonomous Systems (ASes); of 
these, roughly 90% correspond to edge domains, while 
the rest are Internet Service Providers (ISPs). We pro- 
cessed the data with Gao’s algorithm for inferring AS 
relationships [15] to get the number of providers per 
edge domain. Assuming a separate border router per 
customer-provider pair, there are only tens of thousands 
of border routers that could act as attack gateways. 

To summarize, there may be millions of attack 
sources, but there are only tens of thousands of edge do- 
mains to host them. A router cannot accommodate a mil- 
lion filters, but it does accommodate tens of thousands. 
So, if eBay is under attack, eBay’s gateway may be un- 
able to locally block each attack source individually, but 
it is able to locally block each edge domain individu- 
ally — i.e., each edge domain that does not cooperate 
to block its own misbehaving clients. 


Attack gateway: Every time A,, completes a hand- 
shake, it spends 1 filter for Ty, seconds and causes 1 
flow to be blocked. If the attack source complies (to 
avoid disconnection), the flow remains blocked for Tiong 
minutes, as requested. So, with Neiers filters, Agu, 
blocks Aig Tow flows, i.e., Agw achieves filtering gain 


Ty 
G = 7. For example, assume Tm, = 1 sec and 


Thong 70 min. Suppose A, provides connectivity to 
64, 000 hosts (a class B network). With 256, 000 filters, 
Agw blocks 2, 400 flows from each one of its clients. 

If an attack source does not comply, the corresponding 
flow recurs before Tiong minutes, A,,, completes a sec- 
ond handshake and spends again a temporary filter for 
Timp seconds. However, the attack source gets discon- 


nected, which means that it does not come back online, 
unless it has been cleaned and patched. Thus, if attack 
sources do not comply, the filtering gain of the attack 
gateway actually increases, because infected hosts get 
disconnected, and A,,, does not have to filter their traffic 
again. 


5.3. DRAM Requirements 


Shadow memory: Both V,, and A,gw keep a shadow 
filter for each flow that has been blocked. So, the maxi- 
mum number of used shadow filters equals the maximum 
number of flows simultaneously blocked (i.e., the filter- 
ing capacity). Each shadow entry has form {A Ag, : 
R... Vow V}. Assuming R is 64 bits long (see Section 
5.4) and flows are classified/filtered based on the last 6 
components of their path, each shadow entry is 320 bits 
wide (2 x 32 bits for the IP source and destination, 6 x 32 
bits for the non-random RR path components, and 64 bits 
for R). So, to keep a million flows blocked, V,,, needs 
about 40 MB of DRAM. 

Note that DRAM is not the resource bottleneck; if it 
were not for the limited number of wire-speed filters, 40 
GB of shadow memory would be enough to keep 1 bil- 
lion undesired flows blocked. 


Long-term filters on attack source: An attack source 
is not necessarily a malicious or compromised node; it is 
simply the sender of a traffic flow deemed undesired by 
its recipient. An “innocent” host classified as an attack 
source needs long-term filters to remember which re- 
ceivers do not want its traffic (and avoid disconnection). 
Specifically, to satisfy n requests/sec by its provider, the 
host needs n xX Tiong filters. However, as opposed to wire- 
speed filters on routers, software filters on end-hosts are 
not a scarce resource. 

Note that A does not risk disconnection for not satisfy- 
ing requests beyond the agreed rate — a correctly func- 
tioning provider does not overload a customer with filter- 
ing requests and then disconnect the customer for failing 
to satisfy them. 


5.4 Probability of Abuse 


One potential attack against AITF is to try to guess the 
randomized RR header. For example, consider the topol- 
ogy of Figure 3 and suppose a set of malicious nodes 
(like M) spoof Stanford addresses and send high-rate 
traffic to eBay. Vz~ contacts A,,,, gets the random value 
recorded by Ag, on all packets to eBay, and blocks all 
spoofed traffic. However, by sending a sufficiently large 
number of messages to eBay, the malicious nodes can 
try to guess the correct random value by brute force. If 
they succeed, they can successfully pretend to be Stan- 
ford hosts and potentially cause all traffic from Stanford 
to eBay to be classified as undesired and, thus, blocked. 
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To limit the probability of such abuse, A, changes 
the process by which it computes its random values ev- 
ery [change minutes. If the random value is N bits long, 
to guess it with probability p, the malicious nodes must 
send p x 2% messages. The amount of time it takes to 
send that many messages to eBay is bounded from be- 
low by eBay’s maximum packet reception rate B. So, 
if the random value is N bits long, the malicious nodes 
can guess it during one T’hange interval with probabil- 
ityp = Ferange XP The probability that the malicious 
nodes guess one random value in Tyy css minutes is the 
probability that they guess the random value in any of 


guess 


T, : 
the _— intervals: 
change 


Tguess 
) T change 





Techan e X B 
Pyuess = 1 — (1 - —S— 
For example, if eBay is connected through a 1 Gbps 
link, it receives up to 1.95 million packets/sec.! Suppose 
Tchange = 10 minutes and N = 64 bits. The probabil- 
ity that the malicious nodes guess one random value in a 
month is 2.74 x 1077. 


Changing the process that computes the random value 
creates the following problem: Suppose A,,, has com- 
municated random values to a number of victim gate- 
ways; the moment it changes the process, all communi- 
cated random values become invalid. To avoid this prob- 
lem, when A,,, responds to a handshake, it communi- 
cates to the victim’s gateway, not only its current random 
value, but also the next pa = 
they will be valid. By choosing Tehange = Tiong, Agu 
must pre-compute one random value. 


random values and when 





We should note that the size of the random value can- 
not be chosen solely based on the desired probability of 
abuse; it also affects the bandwidth overhead introduced 
by RR (because each RR-enabled border router adds a 
random value to each forwarded packet). We discuss RR 
bandwidth overhead in the Appendix, Section A.4. 


Another potential attack against AITF is to try to com- 
promise the 3-way handshake. For example, consider 
the topology of Figure 1 and suppose a set of malicious 
nodes pretend to be V’s gateway and initiate 3-way hand- 
shakes with A, asking it to block all traffic to V. As- 
suming the malicious nodes are not on the path from A gy 
to V, they do not see A,,,’s responses and the included 
nonce, necessary to complete the handshake. However, 
by sending a sufficiently large number of messages, they 
can guess the correct nonce by brute force. Following 
similar rational as above, the probability to guess one 
nonce in Tgxuess minutes depends on A,,,’s maximum 
packet reception rate. For example, if A, is connected 
through a 10 Gbps link, it receives up to 19.5 million 
packets/sec. Suppose Typange = 10 minutes and the 


nonce size is 64 bits. The probability that the malicious 
nodes guess one nonce in a month is 2.74 x 107°. For 
a 128-bit nonce, the probability becomes 1.3 x 107°. 
Note that, unlike the random value, the nonce is not in- 
cluded in every packet forwarded by A,.,; hence, the in- 
centive to keep it small is less relevant. 


5.5 Good Traffic Lost to Escalation 


Escalation blocks all traffic from a non-cooperative at- 
tack gateway Ag, to the victim; clearly, this can lead to 
loss of good traffic. The decision to escalate or not is 
made by the victim, because the victim is the only one 
who can quantify the value of Ag,,’s good traffic versus 
the damage caused by A,,,’s attack traffic. For example, 
suppose eBay is under attack by a million attack sources, 
all connected through AOL; at the same time, it is serv- 
ing 1,000 legitimate AOL clients. If the AOL gateway 
does not cooperate, only eBay can decide whether serv- 
ing the 1,000 good AOL clients is worth sustaining the 
1, 000, 000 bad ones. 

Whether a flow is “escalatable” or not depends on the 
policy module. Hence, we cannot compute a general es- 
timate of the percentage of good traffic lost to escala- 
tion. However, we do implement a simple policy module 
in our simulation, and show how its decisions affect the 
victim’s good traffic. 


6 Simulation Results 


We use real Internet routing table data to build a realistic 
simulation topology. We simulate different attack scenar- 
ios, where multiple attack sources (up to a million) attack 
a single victim, connected through a 100 Mbps link; the 
victim’s gateway uses up to 10, 000 filters to protect the 
victim. For each scenario, we plot the bandwidth of the 
attack traffic that reaches the victim as well as the vic- 
tim’s goodput as a function of time, i.e., we show how 
fast attack traffic is blocked and how much of the vic- 
tim’s goodput is restored. 


6.1 Framework 


We built our simulator within the Dartmouth Scalable 
Simulation Framework (DaSSF) [2]. To create our topol- 
ogy, we downloaded Internet routing table data from the 
Route Views project site [3]. We map each AS and 
each edge network to a separate AITF domain — we de- 
rive AS topology and peering relationships by applying 
Gao’s algorithm for inferring inter-AS relationships [15] 
to the Route Views data; we derive edge network topol- 
ogy by roughly creating one edge network per advertised 
class A and class B prefix. Each AITF domain is repre- 
sented by one AITF router. AITF routers are intercon- 
nected through OC-192 (9.953 Gbps) and OC-48 (2.488 
Gbps) full-duplex links. End-hosts are connected to their 
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Figure 5: ¢ = 1 sec: attack starts; t = 2 — 3 sec: V detects 
the attack and sends 10, 000 filtering requests to its gateway; 
t = 3 —4 sec: flows recur for the first time; t = 4 — 5 sec: 
flows recur for the second time, and V,~ blocks all traffic from 
the compromised gateways. 


routers through Fast (100 Mbps) and Thin (10 Mbps) 
Ethernet full-duplex links. Internet round-trip times av- 
erage 200 msec. Host-to-router round-trip times average 
20 msec. In all scenarios, T',,, = 1 sec and Tigng = 2 
min. 


6.2 Filtering Response Time 


Our first experiment demonstrates that AITF achieves a 
filtering response time equal to the one-way delay from 
the victim to its gateway, i.e., on the order of millisec- 
onds. It also demonstrates that “lying” gateways are 
quickly detected and blocked; the worst each lying gate- 
way can do is cause up to two “spikes” spaced out by at 
least Timp seconds. 


Scenario 1: The victim receives a flooding attack by 
10, 000 attack sources, each behind its own attack gate- 
way. The bandwidth of the attack (before defense) is 
1 Gbps. All attack gateways are lying, ie., they agree 
to block their undesired flows and then break the agree- 
ment. 

Figure 5 illustrates that V,,,, blocks attack traffic within 
milliseconds from the moment the attack is detected; at- 
tack traffic recurs twice and is completely blocked within 
2 seconds. V,,, gives two chances to each attack gateway 
to honor its filtering agreement; when the attack gate- 
ways break their agreements twice, all their traffic to V 
is blocked. We run the experiment only for 10, 000 unde- 
sired flows (which allows the victim to have all of them 
blocked within 1 sec), so that the “spike” effect due to 
the recurring flows is visible. 


6.3 Filtering Gain 


The next two experiments demonstrate that the victim’s 
gateway can achieve filtering gain on the order of hun- 
dreds, i.e., the victim’s gateway blocks two orders of 
magnitude more flows than it uses filters. 


Scenario 2: The victim receives a flooding attack by 
100,000 attack sources. The bandwidth of the attack 
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Figure 6: t = 0—1sec: V is receiving ~ 80 Mbps of goodput; 
t = 1 — 2 sec: attack drops V’s goodput to 12% of original; 
t = 2 sec: V starts sending 10, 000 filtering requests/sec to 
its gateway; t = 12 sec: V’s goodput is restored to 100% of 
original. 
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Figure 7: t = 0—1sec: V is receiving ~ 80 Mbps of goodput; 
t = 1 — 2 sec: attack drives V’s goodput to 12% of original; 
t = 2 sec: V starts sending 10, 000 filtering requests/sec to 
its gateway; t = 104 sec: V’s goodput is restored to 100% of 
original; t = 122 sec: filtering requests start expiring, unde- 
sired flows are released and re-blocked, 10, 000 at a time. 


(before defense) is 1 Gbps. The victim’s goodput (be- 
fore the attack) is approximately 80 Mbps. All attack 
gateways cooperate. 


Scenario 3: Similar to scenario 2, but the victim receives 
a flooding attack by 1, 000, 000 attack sources. 


Figures 6 and 7 show that, using 10, 000 filters, V,,,, 
blocks 100,000 flows in 10 seconds and 1,000,000 
flows in 100 seconds. Without AITF, a router needs a 
million filters to block a million flows; these experiments 
demonstrate that, with AITF, V,,, needs only ten thou- 
sand filters to block a million flows. Hence, AITF re- 
duces the number of filters required to block a certain 
number of flows by two orders of magnitude — a critical 
improvement, since routers typically accommodate tens 
of thousands of filters, whereas DDoS attacks can easily 
consist of millions of flows. Figure 7 also reveals what 
happens after Tjo,, = 2 minutes. We assume that attack 
sources are “smart”, i.e., they pause sending an undesired 
flow when so requested (to avoid disconnection) and they 
restart after Tiong = 2 minutes. 


6.4 Escalation and Lost Goodput 


The last two experiments illustrate the trade-off involved 
in policy decisions regarding non-cooperative gateways. 
The victim’s gateway may decide to escalate and lose 
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Figure 8: t = 0—1sec: V is receiving ~ 80 Mbps of goodput; 
t = 1 — 2 sec: attack drives V’s goodput to 12% of original; 
t = 2 sec: V starts sending 10, 000 filtering requests/sec to its 
gateway; t = 2 — 8 sec: half of the attack gateways do not 
cooperate, so Vj, escalates and blocks all their traffic; t = 8 
sec: V’s goodput is restored to 50% of original. 


all traffic from a non-cooperative gateway to the victim; 
alternatively, it may decide to locally block as many un- 
desired flows as possible and let the rest through. Al- 
though we did not implement a complete policy module, 
we choose two “extreme” scenarios, each favoring a dif- 
ferent decision, implement the best policy for each sce- 
nario, and show the results. 


Scenario 4: The victim receives a flooding attack, 
but, this time, half of the attack gateways are non- 
cooperative. Good and bad sources are collocated, i.e., 
evenly distributed behind the same gateways. The attack 
comes from 100,000 attack sources; attack bandwidth 
(before defense) is 1 Gbps. The victim’s goodput (before 
the attack) is approximately 80 Mbps. 

Figure 8 shows that, using 10, 000 filters, V,,,, restores 
50% of the victim’s goodput in 6 seconds. In this sce- 
nario, attack traffic has 10 times the rate of good traffic. 
The policy module chooses to block all traffic from non- 
cooperative attack gateways. This cannot make things 
any worse, since most good traffic is being dropped any- 
way due to the flood; on the contrary, it allows good traf- 
fic from cooperative gateways to get through. 


Scenario 5: In this scenario, all attack gateways are non- 
cooperative, and good and bad sources are collocated. 
However, the attack comes from fewer attack sources 
(20, 000) and consumes lower bandwidth (160 Mbps, be- 
fore defense). The victim’s goodput (before the attack) 
is approximately 80 Mbps. 

Figure 9 shows that, using 10, 000 filters, V,,,, restores 
75% of the victim’s goodput in a few milliseconds from 
the moment the attack is detected. This scenario is trick- 
ier than the previous one, because attack traffic has only 
twice the rate of good traffic. In this case, escalating 
would be disastrous — it would drop goodput to 0, be- 
cause good and bad sources are collocated. The policy 
module chooses to block as many flows as possible lo- 
cally and let the rest through. This results in half the 
attack traffic being dropped and half getting through, 
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Figure 9: t = 0—1 sec: V is receiving ~ 80 Mbps of goodput; 
t = 1—2 sec: attack drives V’s goodput to ~ 50% of original; 
t = 2 sec: V starts sending 10, 000 filtering requests/sec to its 
gateway; none of the attack gateways cooperate, so Vzw blocks 
locally as many flows as possible and lets the rest through; t = 
2 — 3 sec: V’s goodput is restored to ~ 75% of original. 


which allows only 75% of the victim’s goodput to get 
through. Le., the victim prefers to sustain some attack 
traffic from non-cooperative attack gateways, rather than 
sacrificing all their good traffic. 


7 Deployment 


This section describes how AITF can be deployed in to- 
day’s Internet. We also consider the incentives for early 
adopters and compatibility with legacy hosts. 


7.1 Model 


Rather than requiring every Internet router to support 
AITF, it is sufficient for the border routers between ad- 
ministrative domains to support it. We introduce the 
notion of an AITF domain as an administrative domain 
whose border routers are AITF-enabled. 

An AITF domain has a filtering contract with each lo- 
cal end-host and peering domain. Such a contract speci- 
fies a maximum filtering request rate, i.e., the maximum 
rate at which the AITF domain can send/receive requests 
to block undesired flows to/from each end-host and peer- 
ing domain. An AITF domain enforces the specified 
rates and indiscriminately drops messages from an end- 
host/domain when that party exceeds the agreed rate. 

In a way, an AITF domain is the “dual” of a BGP Au- 
tonomous System (AS): ASes exchange routing informa- 
tion, which communicates their willingness to relay cer- 
tain packets. Similarly, AITF domains exchange filtering 
information, which communicates their unwillingness to 
receive certain packets. However, an AITF domain dif- 
fers from an AS, in that it exchanges messages with other 
AITF domains that are not adjacent to it — recall that the 
victim’s gateway talks directly to the attack gateway. It 
seems natural for every AS to map to a separate AITF 
domain. Popular public-access sites, like eBay or Ama- 
zon, may even deploy AITF on their corporate firewalls, 
to avoid sharing a victim’s gateway with other customers 
of their AS. 
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Our position is that the filtering contract should be part 
of the Service Level Agreement (SLA) signed between 
the customer and the service provider. In this way, when 
a domain agrees to provide a certain amount of band- 
width to a customer, the provider also agrees to satisfy a 
certain rate of filtering requests coming from that cus- 
tomer. At the same time, the customer agrees to sat- 
isfy a certain rate of filtering requests coming from the 
provider. The customer-provider pair can be an end-host 
and an edge network, or an edge network and an ISP, or 
even a small ISP and a backbone network. 


7.2 Incentive for Initial Deployment 


It makes sense for AITF deployment to begin at the 
edges: An edge network that hosts potential DDoS vic- 
tims (e.g., a web hosting domain) deploys AITF to pro- 
tect its clients; an edge network that hosts potential attack 
sources (e.g., a campus network or a dialup provider) de- 
ploys AITF to maintain its connectivity to public-access 
sites, even when these sites are under attack. 

For example, in Figure 3, we depicted an early de- 
ployment stage, where only eBay and Stanford have de- 
ployed AITF. Suppose a worm compromises millions 
of attack sources, uniformly distributed across the In- 
ternet, and commands them to send high-rate traffic to 
eBay. Without AITFK, there is nothing eBay can do; al- 
most all its good traffic is lost in the flood. With AITF, 
eBay identifies the undesired flows coming from Stan- 
ford; eBay’s gateway exchanges a handshake with Stan- 
ford’s gateway, which agrees to block its undesired flows 
to eBay; eBay’s gateway accepts all traffic from Stanford 
and drops (or rate-limits) all the rest — most good traf- 
fic to eBay is lost anyway due to the attack, so dropping 
traffic from AITF-unaware domains cannot make things 
worse. I.e., Stanford is the only domain that cooperates 
with eBay and, hence, the only domain to maintain its 
connectivity to eBay throughout the attack. 

To conclude, the first domains to deploy AITF benefit, 
because they preserve their connectivity to each other in 
the face of DDoS attacks. As AITF deployment spreads, 
the benefit of AITF-enabled domains grows, because 
they maintain their connectivity to larger and larger por- 
tions of the Internet. 


7.3 Compatibility with Legacy Hosts 


AITF involves a rather draconian measure against attack 
sources: Either they stop sending an undesired flow or 
they get disconnected. One could argue that malicious 
node M can abuse this measure to disconnect legacy host 
L: M sends a filtering request to L’s gateway to block all 
traffic from L to M; L’s gateway sends a similar request 
to L (which is ignored, since L is AITF-unaware); then 
M tricks L into sending it traffic (e.g., sends an ICMP 
request); as a result, L’s gateway disconnects L. 


This scenario cannot happen. Recall that an AITF do- 
main has a filtering contract with each of its customers; 
the contract specifies the maximum rate at which the do- 
main sends filtering requests to the customer. An AITF- 
unaware customer by definition has agreed to rate 0; 
hence, its provider never sends filtering requests to it. 

A domain that deploys AITF either forces its end-hosts 
to deploy AITF as well, or accepts the cost of filtering 
their undesired flows; for example, L’s gateway locally 
blocks all traffic from L to M for Tjpng minutes. The 
second option is more incrementally deployable, but re- 
quires more filtering resources from an attack gateway — 
namely, as many filters as undesired flows generated by 
its end-hosts. As a compromise, a provider can charge 
legacy customers that do not support AITF, for the po- 
tential cost induced by their inability to block their unde- 
sired traffic themselves. 


8 Discussion of Additional Attacks 


Malicious nodes collocated with the victim: The hand- 
shake between the victim’s gateway and the attack gate- 
way protects only the communication between these two 
entities; it does not protect the communication between 
the victim and the victim’s gateway. A malicious end- 
host located on the same LAN with end-host V can 
clearly spoof V’s address, send filtering requests as V, 
and disrupt V’s communications. 

An AITF domain can easily avoid such abuses by ei- 
ther preventing source address spoofing in its own net- 
work or authenticating local filtering requests. Note that 
the latter does not require any public key infrastructure; it 
only requires from each border router of an AITF domain 
to share a secret with each of the domain’s customers. 


DDoS against AITF: One could argue that a set of ma- 
licious nodes can launch the following attack against 
router A,,,: First, pretend they are victim gateways and 
send a high rate of filtering requests to exhaust Agy’s 
filters. Once A,,’s filters are exhausted, a malicious 
node located behind A ,,, is commanded to start an unde- 
sired flow against, say, Google; Google asks from A 4, to 
stop, Ag» has no filters left and gets disconnected from 
Google. 

The first thing to note is that the attack gateway uses 
the 3-way handshake to verify the “authenticity” of a fil- 
tering request, i.e., that the requester is on the path to 
the alleged victim. Once a request is deemed authen- 
tic, the identity of the requesting victim gateway is es- 
tablished, and the attack gateway can accept or drop the 
corresponding request based on that. The attack gateway 
satisfies up to a certain rate of requests from each victim 
gateway to avoid exhausting all its filters to satisfy a few 
demanding domains. 
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Now consider a set of malicious nodes seeking to at- 
tack router A,,,. One way is to send to Agy a high rate 
of authentic filtering requests; the only thing they accom- 
plish is to exhaust the quota of their own domains.” The 
other way is to send to Ay, a high rate of spoofed filter- 
ing requests; now their requests are dropped. The only 
harm the malicious nodes can do is launch a SYN-flood- 
style attack, i.e., flood Ay. with fake requests, hoping 
to exhaust the processing cycles devoted to 3-way hand- 
shakes. 

There are two steps to dealing with such attacks. The 
first one is to implement the part of the attack gateway 
algorithm that deals with the 3-way handshake in the fast 
path — it just involves hashing certain contents of a re- 
ceived message and comparing the result to a value in- 
cluded in the message. The second step is to let Ag, act 
as the victim: if a set of malicious nodes manage to flood 
Agw’s AITF (or any other) hardware module, then A 4, 
uses the RR headers of incoming traffic to identify unde- 
sired flows and asks from its own gateway to have them 
blocked. 


Malicious on-the-path nodes: The handshake between 
the victim’s gateway and the attack gateway prevents ma- 
licious node M from installing a filter on router A,,, to 
block certain traffic to router V,,,, as long as M is off 
the path from Ag, to Vj... A malicious node on the path 
from Ag, to Vz» can clearly forge filtering requests and 
disrupt Agw-Vo~ communication. 

However, a malicious node on the path from A,,, to 
Vgw can only be an Internet core router; such a mali- 
cious router can disrupt Agw-Vgw communication any- 
way, e.g., by blocking all their traffic. Ie., if a core 
router gets compromised, thousands of domains that con- 
nect through that router are at its mercy — it makes little 
difference whether the router is AITF-enabled or not. 


9 Related Work 


Packet Marking: The alternative to route record is prob- 
abilistic packet marking (PPM)[21, 14]: Each partici- 
pating router marks each forwarded packet with certain 
probability p; a DDoS victim combines marks from mul- 
tiple packets to identify the routers that forward attack 
traffic. Instead of using a separate header, PPM uses a 
lightly utilized IP header field (typically the 16-bit IP 
identifier); doing so facilitates deployment and decreases 
packet overhead. Although a promising and incremen- 
tally deployable traceback technique, PPM is less useful 
in actually blocking attack traffic. Identifying the routers 
that forward attack traffic is not enough; the victim’s 
gateway V,., must identify their traffic in order to block 
it. Even if attack gateway A, agrees to block an unde- 
sired flow, Vz. must still identify A,,,’s traffic in order 
to verify that A,,, is honoring the agreement. Therefore, 


Vw must be able to identify the path followed by each 
incoming packet at wire speed. The only way to perform 
path-based wire-speed filtering is to have each packet’s 
path deterministically recorded on the packet. 


One could certainly argue for “compressing” the path 
— no need to record one full 32-bit address per border 
router! In Path Identifier (Pi) [23], each participating 
router deterministically marks the forwarded packets, so 
that each packet obtains a “fingerprint” that reflects the 
entire path followed by the packet. Indeed, this approach 
enables the victim (or its gateway) to locally block unde- 
sired flows in the face of source address spoofing. How- 
ever, it does not meet the two following requirements: (i) 
Vw must know the addresses of the border routers on an 
undesired flow’s path; otherwise, it must locally block 
all attack flows itself, which is typically beyond its ca- 
pabilities. (ii) V,,, must be able to block attack traffic at 
different granularities, e.g., block all packets with path 
{* Agu.» Vow V}- 


Filtering: The Pushback scheme [18] uses hop-by-hop 
filter propagation to push filtering of undesired traffic 
away from the victim: The victim identifies the upstream 
routers that forward attack traffic to it and sends them 
filtering requests; the routers satisfy the requests, poten- 
tially identify the next upstream routers that forward at- 
tack traffic to the victim, and send them similar requests. 
Each Pushback router installs a single filter per victim 
and rate-limits all traffic to each victim. The main bene- 
fit of this approach is that its does not require knowledge 
of the attack paths, which makes it deployable without 
packet marking. However, when attack traffic and good 
traffic share common paths, and attack traffic is of much 
higher rate than good traffic (increasingly the case, nowa- 
days), rate-limiting all traffic to the victim sacrifices most 
of the victim’s good traffic. 

The Stateless Internet Flow Filter (STIFF) [9] divides 
all Internet traffic into privileged and non-privileged. A 
client establishes a privileged channel to a server through 
a capability exchange handshake; the client includes 
the capability in each subsequent packet it sends to the 
server; each router along the path verifies the capability 
and gives priority to privileged traffic. The main advan- 
tage of SIFF is that it does not require any filtering state 
in the routers. However, once a server is under attack, 
a new client must contend with attack traffic to establish 
a connection — because channel establishment involves 
an exchange of non-privileged packets. It also requires 
counter-measures to prevent malicious nodes from es- 
tablishing privileged channels between themselves and 
flood the network with privileged traffic. 


Secure Overlays: The set of AITF-enabled border 
routers can be viewed as a “filtering overlay”. Filtering 
overlays have also been suggested as a way to prevent 
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DoS against critical applications (like Emergency Ser- 
vices) that are meant to be accessed only by authorized 
users [16, 12]. In that context, the overlay nodes per- 
form client authentication and relay traffic to a protected 
server, whose IP address is unknown outside the overlay. 


10 Conclusion 


We presented Active Internet Traffic Filtering (AITF), 
a mechanism for filtering highly distributed denial-of- 
service attacks. We showed that AITF can block a mil- 
lion undesired flows, while requiring only tens of thou- 
sands of wire-speed filters from each participating router 
— an amount easily accommodated by today’s routers. 
It also prevents abuse by malicious nodes seeking to dis- 
rupt other nodes’ communications. 


More specifically, we showed the following: 


1. AITF offers filtering response time equal to the one- 
way delay from the victim to the victim’s gateway. Le., 
a victim can have an undesired flow blocked within mil- 
liseconds. 


2. AITF offers filtering gain on the order of hundreds 
of blocked flows per used filter. I.e., a router can block 
two orders of magnitude more flows than it has wire- 
speed filters. For example, suppose eBay is receiving a 
million undesired flows; with 10, 000 filters, eBay’s gate- 
way can have all flows blocked within 100 seconds. In 
the worst-case scenario, eBay’s gateway blocks all traffic 
from each domain that hosts attack sources and refuses 
to filter their traffic, which (in today’s Internet) requires 
a few tens of thousands of filters. 


3. A set of malicious nodes can practically not abuse 
AITF to disrupt communication from node A to node B, 
as long as they are not located on the path from A to B. 
This holds even during initial deployment, where most 
Internet domains are AITF-unaware. 


The idea behind AITF is that the Internet does have 
enough filtering capacity to block large amounts of un- 
desired flows — it is just that this capacity is concen- 
trated close to the attack sources. AITF enables service 
providers to “gain access” to this filtering capacity and 
couple it with a reasonable amount of their own filtering 
resources, in order to protect their customers in the face 
of increasingly distributed denial-of-service attacks. 
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A Appendix: Route Record 


A.1 Header Update 


The RR header consists of three fields: the path is a list of 
(initially empty) slots; the size is the total number of slots 
in the path; the pointer points to the first empty slot in the 
path. The first RR-enabled border router on a packet’s 
path (i) inserts an RR header in the packet; (ii) writes its 
own IP address and random value in the first slot; and 
(iii) sets the pointer to point to the second slot. Each 
subsequent RR-enabled border router that ingresses the 
packet into a new AS (i) reads the pointer; (ii) writes its 
own IP address and random value in the indicated slot; 
and (iii) increments the pointer to point to the next slot. 
If there is no room left in the RR header, the router drops 
the packet. 


A.2. Hardware Support 


Each RR-enabled border router updates the RR headers 
of forwarded packets as described in Section A.1. RR- 
header update requires (i) computing a keyed hash func- 
tion on the packet’s destination, (ii) reading and modify- 
ing the RR pointer, and (iii) writing the router’s address 
and random value on the indicated slot. So, although 
the RR header has a variable length, its update requires 
reading/modifying a 4-bit pointer and a 96-bit path com- 
ponent (assuming 64-bit random values). Computing a 
64-bit hash (like HMAC-SHA1) per forwarded packet 
can be easily done today at wire-speed [11]. 

As mentioned in Section A.1, RR headers are not in- 
serted by end-hosts; they are inserted by the first bor- 
der router on each packet’s path — call it the packet’s 
“gateway”. So, when an edge network deploys RR, it up- 
grades its border routers to support RR-header insertion. 
A border router determines the required RR header size 
for each packet, by looking up the AS path length to the 
packet’s destination domain as communicated through 
BGP. If the real AS path turns out to be longer than 
the communicated AS path, the packet gets dropped; the 
packet’s gateway receives an ICMP message, increases 
the RR header size and retransmits the packet —1.e., AS 
path length discovery is similar to MTU discovery using 
the “Don’t Fragment” IP-header flag. Once a router dis- 
covers the real AS path length to a destination domain, it 
caches its value to avoid future retransmissions. 

RR-header insertion is similar to packet encapsulation, 
a well-studied operation, for which multiple hardware 
implementations already exist. Note that, as stated in 
Section 7.2, RR/AITF deployment starts at the edges; 
i.e., it is edge routers that insert RR headers, not core 
routers connected to Internet backbones. Edge routers 
are connected at best through OC-48 (2.488 Gbps) links; 
the Cisco 10000 Series OC-48c linecard already supports 
encapsulation. 
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A.3 Compatibility with Legacy Hosts 


Before inserting an RR header in an outgoing packet, the 
packet’s gateway must make sure that the receiving do- 
main has deployed RR; otherwise, the receiver will not 
recognize the RR header and drop the packet. Hence, 
each packet gateway keeps track of the destination ASes 
to which it forwards packets, and asks them whether they 
care to receive RR headers. 


To avoid introducing latency, a packet gateway for- 
wards packets without inserting RR headers and starts 
doing so as soon as it concludes that the destination do- 
main is RR-enabled. To avoid querying the destination 
domain on each packet, it periodically queries poten- 
tial destination domains (e.g., once per hour) and caches 
their response. Note that the number of potential des- 
tination domains can be no bigger than the number of 
Internet ASes — 19, 230 for the current Internet. 


A.4 Bandwidth Overhead 


RR bandwidth overhead depends on the average number 
of ASes per packet path. Although we do not know this 
number, we can approximate it with the average number 
of AS-level hops between Internet ASes, which is close 
to 4[17, 10]. Assuming an average of 4 ASes per Internet 
path and 64-bit random values, route record introduces 
on average 49 extra bytes per packet. For an average 
packet size of 500 bytes [5], this leads to 10% bandwidth 
overhead. 


Bandwidth overhead can be reduced to 5% by using 
the following twist: Instead of each router adding a ran- 
dom value to the recorded path, only one router does so; 
the first border router that forwards the packet into an 
RR-unaware domain. For example, consider the topol- 
ogy in Figure 1; suppose only Ayer, Argp and Vygr 
have deployed AITF. If a packet is sent from A to V, 
the only router that adds a random value to the packet’s 
header is X. This reduces bandwidth overhead, at the 
cost of restricting the routing of filtering requests: If V 
sends a filtering request against A’s traffic, that request 
must be routed through X, so that X verifies the authen- 
ticity of the recorded path. 


Notes 


'To make our analysis conservative, we assume that eBay responds 
to all the messages sent by the malicious nodes. In reality, if a set 
of nodes send such high-rate traffic to eBay, eBay will consider their 
traffic undesired and use AITF to have it blocked. 


?An AITF-enabled border router can prevent its own clients from 
pretending to be victim gateways and exhausting its quota, simply by 
dropping all outgoing filtering requests — recall that no other node but 
the border router itself is supposed to send filtering requests outside the 
local domain. 
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Abstract 


We propose a reactive approach for handling a wide 
variety of software failures, ranging from remotely ex- 
ploitable vulnerabilities to more mundane bugs that 
cause abnormal program termination (e.g., illegal mem- 
ory dereference) or other recognizable bad behavior (e.g., 
computational denial of service). Our emphasis is in 
creating “self-healing” software that can protect itself 
against a recurring fault until a more comprehensive fix 
is applied. 

Briefly, our system monitors an application during its ex- 
ecution using a variety of external software probes, try- 
ing to localize (in terms of code regions) observed faults. 
In future runs of the application, the “faulty” region of 
code will be executed by an instruction-level emulator. 
The emulator will check for recurrences of previously 
seen faults before each instruction is executed. When a 
fault is detected, we recover program execution to a safe 
control flow. Using the emulator for small pieces of code, 
as directed by the observed failure, allows us to minimize 
the performance impact on the immunized application. 


We discuss the overall system architecture and a proto- 
type implementation for the x86 platform. We show the 
effectiveness of our approach against a range of attacks 
and other software failures in real applications such as 
Apache, sshd, and Bind. Our preliminary performance 
evaluation shows that although full emulation can be pro- 
hibitively expensive, selective emulation can incur as lit- 
tle as 30% performance overhead relative to an uninstru- 
mented (but failure-prone) instance of Apache. Although 
this overhead is significant, we believe our work is a 
promising first step in developing self-healing software. 


1 Introduction 


Despite considerable work in fault tolerance and reliabil- 
ity, software remains notoriously buggy and crash-prone. 
The situation is particularly troublesome with respect 
to services that must maintain high availability in the 


face of remote attacks, high-volume events (such as fast- 
spreading worms like Slammer [2] and Blaster [1]) that 
may trigger unrelated and possibly non-exploitable bugs, 
or simple application-level denial of service attacks. The 
majority of solutions to this problem fall into four cate- 
gories: 


e Proactive approaches that seek to make the code 
as dependable as possible, through a combination 
of safe languages (e.g., Java), libraries [3] and com- 
pilers [15], code analysis tools [8], and development 
methodologies. 


e Debugging aids whose aim is to make post-fault 
analysis and recovery as easy as possible for the 
programmer. 


Runtime solutions that seek to contain the fault us- 
ing some type of sandboxing, ranging from full- 
scale emulators such as VMWare, to system call 
sandboxes [24], to narrowly applicable schemes 
such as StackGuard [13]. 


Byzantine fault-tolerance schemes (e.g., [34]) 
which use voting among a number of service in- 
stances to select the correct answer, under the as- 
sumption that only a minority of the replicas will 
exhibit faulty behavior. 


The contribution of this paper is a reactive approach, 
accomplished by observing an application (or appropri- 
ately instrumented instances of it) for previously unseen 
failures. The types of faults we focus in this paper con- 
sist of illegal memory dereferences, division by zero ex- 
ceptions, and buffer overflow attacks. Other types of 
failures can be easily added to our system as long as 
their cause can be algorithmically determined (i.e., an- 
other piece of code can tell us what the fault is and 
where it occurred). We intend to enrich this set of faults 
in the future; specifically, we plan to examine Time- 
Of-Check-To-Time-Of-Use (TOCTTOU) violations, and 
algorithmic-complexity denial of service attacks [9]. 
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Our approach employs an Observe Orient Decide Act 
(OODA) feedback loop and uses a set of software probes 
that monitor the application for specific types of faults. 
Upon detection of a fault, we invoke a localized re- 
covery mechanism that seeks to recognize and prevent 
the specific failure in future executions of the program. 
Using continuous hypothesis testing, we verify whether 
the fault has been repaired by re-running the applica- 
tion against the event sequence that apparently caused 
the failure. Our initial focus is on automatic healing of 
services against newly detected faults (whether acciden- 
tal failures or attacks). We emphasize that we seek to 
address a wide variety of software failures, not just at- 
tacks. 


For our recovery mechanism we introduce Selective 
Transactional EMulation (STEM), an instruction-level 
emulator that can be selectively invoked for arbitrary seg- 
ments of code, allowing us to mix emulated and non- 
emulated execution inside the same process. The emula- 
tor allows us to (a) monitor for the specific type of failure 
prior to executing the instruction, (b) undo any memory 
changes made by the function inside which the fault oc- 
curred, by having the emulator record all memory mod- 
ifications made during its execution, and (c) simulate an 
error-return from said function. 


One of our key assumptions is that we can create a map- 
ping between the set of errors that could occur during 
a program’s execution and the limited set of errors that 
are explicitly handled by the program’s code. This “er- 
ror virtualization” technique is based on heuristics that 
we present in Section 2.4. We believe that a majority of 
server applications are written to have relatively robust 
error handling; by virtualizing the errors, an application 
can continue execution even though a boundary condi- 
tion that was not predicted by the programmer allowed a 
fault to “slip in.” In other words, error virtualization at- 
tempts to retrofit an exception catching mechanism onto 
code that wasn’t explicitly written to have such a capabil- 
ity. Our experiments with Apache, OpenSSH, and Bind 
validate this intuition. Evidence from other recent work 
[26, 25, 33] supports our findings. 


Our current work focuses on server-type applications, 
since they typically have higher availability requirements 
than user-oriented applications. Micro-rebooting [7] has 
been proposed as another approach to dealing with er- 
rors, by restarting all or parts of an application upon 
recognizing a failure. However, server applications of- 
ten cannot be simply restarted because they are typically 
long running (and thus accumulate a fair amount of state) 
and usually contain a number of threads that service 
many remote users. Restarting the whole server because 
of one failed thread unfairly denies service to other users. 
Also, unlike user-oriented applications, servers operate 


without direct human supervision and thus have a higher 
need for an automated reactive system. Furthermore, it is 
relatively easy to replay the offending sequence of events 
in such applications, as these are typically limited to in- 
put received over the network (as opposed to a user’s in- 
teraction with a graphical interface). We intend to inves- 
tigate other classes of applications in the future. 


To evaluate the effectiveness of our system and its impact 
to performance, we conduct a series of experiments us- 
ing a number of open-source server applications includ- 
ing Apache, sshd, and Bind. The results show that our 
“virtualized error” mapping assumption holds for more 
than 88% of the cases we examined. Testing with real 
attacks against Apache, OpenSSH, and Bind, we show 
that our technique can be effective in quickly and au- 
tomatically protecting against zero-day attacks and fail- 
ures. Although full emulation of these is prohibitively 
expensive (3,000% slowdown), our selective emulation 
degrades performance by a factor of 1.3-2, depending 
on the size of the emulated code segment. We believe 
that our findings show that a reactive approach such as 
we advocate is a promising mechanism for dealing with 
application faults. 


Paper Organization. Section 2 presents our approach, 
including the limitations of our system and the basic sys- 
tem architecture. Section 3 briefly discusses the imple- 
mentation of STEM, and Section 4 presents some prelim- 
inary performance measurements of the system. We give 
an overview of related work in Section 5 and summarize 
our contributions and plan for future work in Section 6. 


2 Approach 


Our architecture, depicted in Figure 1, uses three types 
of components: a set of sensors that monitor an applica- 
tion (such as a web server) for faults; Selective Transac- 
tional EMulation (STEM), an instruction-level emulator 
that can selectively emulate “slices” (arbitrary segments) 
of code; and a testing environment where hypotheses 
about the effect of various fixes are evaluated. These 
components can operate without human supervision to 
minimize reaction time. 


2.1 System Overview 


When the sensor detects an error in the application’s ex- 
ecution (such as a segmentation fault), the system instru- 
ments the portion of the application’s code that imme- 
diately surrounds the faulty instruction(s), such that the 
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Figure |: Feedback control loop: (1) a variety of sensors monitor the application for known types (but unknown instances) 
of faults; (2) upon recognizing a fault, we emulate the region of code where the fault occurred and test with the inputs 
seen before the fault occurred; (3) by varying the scope of emulation, we can determine the “narrowest” code slice we can 
emulate and still detect and recover from the fault; (4) we then update the production version of the server. 


code segment is emulated (the mechanics of this are ex- 
plained in Section 3). To verify the effectiveness of the 
fix, the application is restarted in a test environment with 
the instrumentation enabled, and is supplied with the in- 
put that caused the failure (or the N most recent inputs, 
if the offending one cannot be easily identified, where N 
is a configurable parameter). We focus on server type 
applications that have a transactional processing model, 
because it is easier to quickly correlate perceived failures 
with a small or finite set of inputs than with other types 
of applications (e.g., those with a GUD). 


During emulation, STEM maintains a record of all 
memory changes (including global variables or library- 
internal state, e.g., libc standard I/O structures) that the 
emulated code makes, along with their original values. 
Furthermore, STEM examines the operands for each ma- 
chine instruction and pre-determines the side effects of 
the instructions it emulates. The use of an emulator al- 
lows us to circumvent the complexity of code analysis, as 
we only need to focus on the operation and side effects 
of individual instructions independently from each other. 


If the emulator determines that a fault is about to occur, 
the emulated execution is aborted. Specifically, all mem- 
ory changes made by the emulated code are undone, and 
the currently executing function is “forced” to return an 
error. We describe how both emulation and error virtual- 
ization are accomplished in Sections 2.3 and 2.4, respec- 
tively, and we experimentally validate the error virtual- 
ization hypothesis in Section 4. For our initial approach, 
we are primarily concerned with failures where there is a 
one-to-one correspondence between inputs and failures, 
and not with those that are caused by a combination of 
inputs. Note, however, that many of the latter type of fail- 
ures are in fact addressed by our system, because the last 
input (and code leading to a failure) will be recognized 
as “problematic” and handled as we have discussed. 


In the testing and error localization phase, emulation 


stops after forcing the function to return. If the program 
crashes, the scope of the emulation is expanded to in- 
clude the parent (calling) routine and the application re- 
executes with the same inputs. This process is repeated 
until the application does not terminate after we abort a 
function calls sequence. In the extreme case, the whole 
application could end up being emulated, at a significant 
performance cost. However, Section 4 shows that this 
failsafe measure is rarely necessary. 


If the program does not crash after the forced return, we 
have found a “vaccine” for the fault, which we can use on 
the production server. Naturally, if the fault is not trig- 
gered during an emulated execution, emulation halts at 
the end of the vulnerable code segment, and all memory 
changes become permanent. 


The overhead of emulation is incurred at all times 
(whether the fault is triggered or not). To minimize this 
cost, we must identify the smallest piece of code that 
we need emulate in order to catch and recover from the 
fault. We currently treat functions as discrete entities and 
emulate the whole body of a function, even though the 
emulator allows us to start and stop emulation at arbi- 
trary points, as described in Section 3. Future work will 
explore strategies for minimizing the scope of the emu- 
lation and balancing the tradeoff between coverage and 
performance. 


In the remainder of this section, we describe the types of 
sensors we employ, give an overview of how the emu- 
lator operates (with more details on the implementation 
in Section 3), and describe how the emulator forces a 
function to return with an error code. We also discuss 
the limitations of reactive approaches in general and our 
system in particular. 
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2.2 Application Monitors 


The selection of appropriate failure-detection sensors de- 
pends on both the nature of the flaws themselves and tol- 
erance of their impact on system performance. We de- 
scribe the two types of application monitors that we have 
experimented with. 


The first approach is straightforward. The operating sys- 
tem forces a misbehaving application to abort and cre- 
ates a core dump file that includes the type of failure and 
the stack trace when that failure occurred. This informa- 
tion is sufficient for our system to apply selective em- 
ulation, starting with the top-most function in the stack 
trace. Thus, we only need a watchdog process that waits 
until the service terminates before it invokes our system. 


A second approach is to use an appropriately instru- 
mented version of the application on a separate server 
as a honeypot, as we demonstrated for the case of net- 
work worms [29]. Under this scheme, we instrument the 
parts of the application that may be vulnerable to a par- 
ticular class of attack (in this case, remotely exploitable 
buffer overflows) such that an attempt to exploit a new 
vulnerability exposes the attack vector and all pertinent 
information (attacked buffer, vulnerable function, stack 
trace, etc.). 


This information is then used to construct an emulator- 
based vaccine that effectively implements array bounds 
checking at the machine-instruction level. This approach 
has great potential in catching new vulnerabilities that 
are being indiscriminately attempted at high volume, 
as may be the case with an “auto-root” kit or a fast- 
spreading worm. Since the honeypot is not in the pro- 
duction server’s critical path, its performance is not a pri- 
mary concern (assuming that attacks are relatively rare 
phenomena). In the extreme case, we can construct a 
honeypot using our instruction-level emulator to execute 
the whole application, although we do not further explore 
this possibility in this paper. 


2.3 Selective Transactional EMulation (STEM) 


The recovery mechanism uses an instruction-level emu- 
lator, STEM, that can be selectively invoked for arbitrary 
segments of code. This tool permits the execution of em- 
ulated and non-emulated code inside the same process. 
The emulator is implemented as a C' library that defines 
special tags (a combination of macros and function calls) 
that mark the beginning and the end of selective emula- 
tion. To use the emulator, we can either link it with an 
application in advance, or compile it in the code in re- 
sponse to a detected failure, as was done in [29]. 


Upon entering the vulnerable section of code, the emula- 


tor snapshots the program state and executes all instruc- 
tions on the virtual processor. When the program counter 
references the first instruction outside the bounds of em- 
ulation, the virtual processor copies its internal state back 
to the real CPU, and lets the program continue execution 
natively. While registers are explicitly updated, memory 
updates have implicitly been applied throughout the ex- 
ecution of the emulation. The program, unaware of the 
instructions executed by the emulator, continues execut- 
ing directly on the CPU. 


To implement fault catching, the emulator simply checks 
the operands of instructions it is emulating, taking into 
consideration additional information supplied by the sen- 
sor that detected the fault. For example, in the case of 
division by zero, the emulator need only check the value 
of the appropriate operand to the div instruction. For ille- 
gal memory dereferencing, the emulator verifies whether 
the source or destination addresses of any memory access 
(or the program counter, for instruction fetches) point to 
a page that is mapped to the process address space using 
the mincore() system call. Buffer overflow detection is 
handled by padding the memory surrounding the vulner- 
able buffer, as identified by the sensor, by one byte, sim- 
ilar to the way StackGuard [13] operates. The emulator 
then simply watches for memory writes to these memory 
locations. This approach requires source code availabil- 
ity, so as to insert the “canary” variables. Contrary to 
StackGuard, our approach allows us to stop the overflow 
before it overwrites the rest of the stack, and thus to re- 
cover the execution. For algorithmic-complexity denial 
of service attacks, such as the one described in [9], we 
keep track of the amount of time (in terms of number 
of instructions) we execute in the instrumented code; if 
this exceeds a pre-defined threshold, we abort the execu- 
tion. This threshold may be defined manually, or can be 
determined by profiling the application under real (or re- 
alistic) workloads, although we have not fully explored 
the possibilities. 


We currently assume that the emulator is pre-linked with 
the vulnerable application, or that the source code of that 
application is available. It is possible to circumvent this 
limitation by using the CPU’s programmable breakpoint 
register (in much the same way that a debugger uses it 
to capture execution at particular points in the program) 
to invoke the emulator without the running process even 
being able to detect that it is now running under an emu- 
lator. 


2.4 Recovery: Forcing Error Returns 


Upon detecting a fault, our recovery mechanism undoes 
all memory changes and forces an error return from the 
currently executing function. To determine the appropri- 
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ate error return value, we analyze the declared type of the 
function. 


Depending on the return type of the emulated function, 
the system returns an “appropriate” value. This value is 
determined based on some straightforward heuristics and 
is placed in the stack frame of the returning function. The 
emulator then transfers control back to the calling func- 
tion. For example, if the return type is an int, a value of 
—1 is returned; if the value is unsigned int the system re- 
turns 0, etc. A special case is used when the function re- 
turns a pointer. Instead of blindly returning a NULL, we 
examine if the returned pointer is further dereferenced 
by the parent function. If so, we expand the scope of 
the emulation to include the parent function. We han- 
dle value-return function arguments similarly. There are 
some contexts where this heuristic may not work well; 
however, as a first approach these heuristics worked ex- 
tremely well in our experiments (see Section 4). 


In the future, we plan to use more aggressive source code 
analysis techniques to determine the return values that 
are appropriate for a function. Since in many cases a 
common error-code convention is used in large applica- 
tions or modules, it may be possible to ask the program- 
mer to provide a short description of this convention as 
input to our system either through code annotations or as 
separate input. A similar approach can be used to mark 
functions that must be fail-safe and should return a spe- 
cific value when an error return is forced, e.g., code that 
checks user permissions. 


2.5 Caveats and Limitations 


While promising, reactive approaches to software faults 
face a new set of challenges. As this is a relatively unex- 
plored field, some problems are beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

First, our primary goal is to evolve an application pro- 
tected by STEM towards a state that is highly resistant to 
exploits and errors. While we expect the downtime for 
such a system to be reduced, we do not reasonably ex- 
pect zero downtime. STEM fundamentally relies on the 
application monitors detecting an error or attack, stop- 
ping the application, marking the affected sections for 
emulated execution, and then restarting the application. 
This process necessarily involves downtime, but is in- 
curred only once for each detected vulnerability. We be- 
lieve that combining our approach with microrebooting 
techniques can streamline this process. 


A reaction system must evaluate and choose a response 
from a wide array of choices. Currently, when encoun- 
tering a fault, a system can (a) crash, (b) crash and be 
restarted by a monitor [7], (c) return arbitrary values 


[26], or (d) slice off the functionality. Most proactive 
systems take the first approach. We elect to take the last 
approach. As Section 2.4 shows, this choice seems to 
work extremely well. This phenomenon also appears at 
the machine instruction level [33]. 


However, there is a fundamental problem in choosing a 
particular response. Since the high-level behavior of any 
system cannot be algorithmically determined, the system 
must be careful to avoid cases where the response would 
take execution down a semantically (from the viewpoint 
of the programmer’s intent) incorrect path. An example 
of this type of problem is skipping a check in sshd which 
would allow an otherwise unauthenticated user to gain 
access to the system. The exploration of ways to bound 
these types of errors is an open area of research. Our 
initial approach is to rely on the programmer to provide 
annotations as to which parts of the code should not be 
circumvented. 


There is a key tradeoff between code coverage (and 
thus confidence in the level of security the system pro- 
vides) and performance (processing and memory over- 
head). Our emulator implementation is a proof of con- 
cept; many enhancements are possible to increase per- 
formance in a production system. Our main goal is to 
emphasize the service that such an emulator will provide: 
the ability to selectively incur the cost of emulation for 
vulnerable program code only. Our system is directed to 
these vulnerable sections by runtime sensors — the qual- 
ity of the application monitors dictates the quality of the 
code coverage. 


Since our emulator is designed to operate at the user 
level, it hands control to the operating system during sys- 
tem calls. If a fault were to occur in the operating system, 
our system would not be able to react to it. In a related 
problem, I/O beyond the machine presents a problem for 
a rollback strategy. This problem can partially be ad- 
dressed by the approach taken in [17], by having the ap- 
plication monitors log outgoing data and implementing a 
callback mechanism for the receiving process. 


Finally, in our current work, we assume that the source 
code of the vulnerable application is available to our sys- 
tem. We briefly discussed how to partially circumvent 
this limitation in Section 2.3. Additional work is needed 
to enable our system to work in a binary-only environ- 
ment. 


3 Implementation 


We implemented the STEM x86 emulator to validate the 
practicality of providing a supervision framework for 
the feedback control loop through selective emulation of 
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code slices. Integrating STEM into an existing applica- 
tion is straightforward. As shown in Figure 2, four spe- 
cial tags are wrapped around the segment of code that 
will be emulated. 


void foo() { 
int a = 1; 
emulate _init(); 
emulate _begin(p_ args) ; 
at+t+; 
emulate _end() ; 
emulate _term() ; 


printf("a = %d\n", a); 


Figure 2: A trivial example of using STEM. The emulate“ 
calls invoke and terminate execution of STEM. The code 
inside that region is executed by the emulator. In order to 
illustrate the level of granularity that we can achieve, we 
show only the increment statement as being executed by the 
emulator. 


The C' macro emulate_init() moves the program state 
(general, segment, eflags, and FPU registers) into an 
emulator-accessible global data structure to capture state 
immediately before STEM takes control. The data struc- 
ture is used to initialize the virtual registers. With the 
preliminary setup completed, emulate _begin() only needs 
to obtain the memory location of the first instruction fol- 
lowing the call to itself. The instruction address is the 
same as the return address and can be found in the ac- 
tivation record of emulate_begin(), four bytes above its 
base stack pointer. 


The fetch/decode/execute/retire cycle of instructions 
continues until either emulate_end() is reached, or when 
the emulator detects that control is returning to the par- 
ent function. If the emulator does not encounter an error 
during its execution, the emulator’s instruction pointer 
references the emulate_term() macro at completion. To 
enable the program to continue execution at this ad- 
dress, the return address of the emulate_begin activation 
record is replaced with the current value of the instruc- 
tion pointer. By executing emulate _term(), the emulator’s 
environment is copied to the program registers and exe- 
cution continues under normal conditions. 


If an exception occurs during emulation, STEM locates 
emulate_end() and terminates. Because the emulator 
saved the state of the program before starting, it can ef- 
fectively return the program state to its original setting, 
thus nullifying the effect of the instructions processed 
through emulation. Essentially, the emulated code is 
sliced off. At this point, the execution of the code (and 
its side effects in terms of changes to memory) has been 


rolled back. 


The emulator is designed to execute in user-mode, so 
system calls cannot be computed directly without kernel- 
level permissions. Therefore, when the emulator decodes 
an interruption with an immediate value of 0x80, it must 
release control to the kernel. However, before the ker- 
nel can successfully execute the system call, the program 
state needs to reflect the virtual registers arrived at by 
STEM. Thus, the emulator backs up the real registers and 
replaces them with its own values. An INT 0280 is is- 
sued by STEM, and the kernel processes the system call. 
Once control returns to the user-level code, the emula- 
tor updates its registers and restores the original values 
in the program’s registers. 


4 Evaluation 


Our description of the system raises several questions 
that need to be answered in order to determine the 
tradeoffs between effectiveness, practicality, and perfor- 
mance. 


1. Can the system detect real attacks and faults and 
react to them ? 


2. How effective is our “error virtualization” hypothe- 
sis as a recovery mechanism ? Does it work for real 
software ? 


3. What is the performance impact of emulation, and 
what is the gain to be had by using selective emula- 
tion ? 


In the rest of this section, we provide some preliminary 
experimental evidence that our system offers a reason- 
able and adjustable tradeoff between the three param- 
eters mentioned above. Naturally, it is impossible to 
completely cover the space of reactive mechanisms (even 
within the more limited context of our specific work). 
Future work is needed to analyze the semantics of error 
virtualization and the impact that STEM has on the secu- 
rity properties of STEM-enabled applications. As noted 
below, we plan to construct a correctness testing frame- 
work. However, we believe that our results show that 
such an approach can work and that additional work is 
needed to fully explore its capabilities and limitations. 


4.1 Effectiveness of Forced Return Recovery 


To validate our error virtualization hypothesis using 
forced function return, introduced in Section 2.4, we ex- 
perimentally evaluate its effects on program execution on 
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the Apache httpd, OpenSSH sshd, and Bind. We run pro- 
filed versions of the selected applications against a set of 
test suites and examine the subsequent call-graphs gen- 
erated by these tests with gprof and Valgrind [21]. 


The ensuing call trees are analyzed in order to extract 
leaf functions. The leaf functions are, in turn, employed 
as potentially vulnerable functions. Armed with the in- 
formation provided by the call-graphs, we run a_ script 
that inserts an early return in all the leaf functions (as de- 
scribed in Section 2.4), simulating an aborted function. 
Note that these tests do not require going back up the 
call stack. 


In Apache’s case, we examined 154 leaf functions. For 
each aborted function, we monitor the program execu- 
tion of Apache by running /ttperf [20], a web server per- 
formance measurement tool. Success for each test was 
defined as the application not crashing. 


The results from these tests were very encouraging, as 
139 of the 154 functions completed the httperf tests suc- 
cessfully. In these cases, program execution was not in- 
terrupted. What we found to be surprising was that not 
only did the program not crash, but in some cases all the 
pages were served (as reported by httperf). This result 
is probably because a large number of the functions are 
used for statistical and logging purposes. Furthermore, 
out of the 15 functions that produced segmentation faults, 
4 did so at start up (and would thus not be relevant in the 
case of a long-running process). While this result is en- 
couraging, testing the correctness of this process would 
require a regression test suite against the page contents, 
headers, and HTTP status code for the response. We plan 
to build this “correctness” testing framework. 


Similarly for sshd, we iterate through each aborted func- 
tion while examining program execution during an scp 
transfer. In the case of sshd, we examined 81 leaf func- 
tions. Again, the results were auspicious: 72 of the 81 
functions maintained program execution. Furthermore, 
only 4 functions caused segmentation faults; the rest sim- 
ply did not allow the program to start. 


For Bind, we examined the program execution of named 
during the execution of a set of queries; 67 leaf functions 
were tested. In this case, 59 of the 67 functions main- 
tained the proper execution state. Similar to sshd, only 4 
functions caused segmentation faults. 


These results, along with supporting evidence from [26] 
and [33], validate our “error virtualization” hypothesis 
and approach. However, additional work is needed to 
determine the degree to which other types of applications 
(e.g., GUI-driven) exhibit the same behavior. 


4.2 Attack Exploits 


Given the success of our experimental evaluation on 
program execution, we wanted to further validate our 
hypothesis against a set of real exploits for Apache, 
OpenSSH sshd, and Bind. No prior knowledge was en- 
coded in our system with respect to the vulnerabilities: 
for all purposes, this experiment was a zero-day attack. 


For Apache, we used the apache-scalp exploit that takes 
advantage of a buffer overflow vulnerability based on 
the incorrect calculation of the required buffer sizes for 
chunked encoding requests. We applied selective emu- 
lation on the offending function and successfully recov- 
ered from the attack; the server successfully served sub- 
sequent requests. 


The attack used for OpenSSH was the RSAREF2 exploit 
for SSH-1.2.27. This exploit relies on unchecked offsets 
that result in a buffer overflow vulnerability. Again, we 
were able to gracefully recover from the attack and the 
sshd server continued normal operation. 


Bind is susceptible to a number of known exploits; for 
the purposes of this experiment, we tested our approach 
against the TSIG bug on ISC Bind 8.2.2-x. In the same 
motif as the previous attacks, this exploit takes advantage 
of a buffer overflow vulnerability. As before, we were 
able to safely recover program execution while maintain- 
ing service availability. 


4.3 Performance 


We next turned our attention to the performance impact 
of our system. In particular, we measured the overhead 
imposed by the emulator component. STEM is meant to 
be a lightweight mechanism for executing selected por- 
tions of an application’s code. We can select these code 
slices according to a number of strategies, as we dis- 
cussed in Section 2.2. 


We evaluated the performance impact of STEM by in- 
strumenting the Apache 2.0.49 web server and OpenSSH 
sshd, as well as performing micro-benchmarks on vari- 
ous shell utilities such as Js, cat, and cp. 


4.3.1 Testing Environment 


The machine we chose to host Apache was a single Pen- 
tium II at 1GHz with 512MB of memory running Red- 
Hat Linux with kernel 2.4.20. The machine was under a 
light load during testing (standard set of background ap- 
plications and an X11 server). The client machine was a 
dual Pentium II at 350 MHz with 256MB of memory run- 
ning RedHat Linux 8.0 with kernel 2.4.18smp. The client 
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machine was running a light load (X11 server, sshd, 
background applications) in addition to the test tool. 
Both emulated and non-emulated versions of Apache 
were compiled with the —enable-static-support configu- 
ration option. Finally, the standard runtime configuration 
for Apache 2.0.49 was used; the only change we made 
was to enable the server-status module (which is com- 
piled in by default but not enabled in the default con- 
figuration). STEM was compiled with the “-g -static - 
jno-defer-pop” flags. In order to simplify our debugging 
efforts, we did not include optimization. 


We chose the Apache flood httpd testing tool to eval- 
uate how quickly both the non-emulated and emulated 
versions of Apache would respond and process requests. 
In our experiments, we chose to measure performance 
by the total number of requests processed, as reflected 
in Figures 3 and 4. The value for total number of re- 
quests per second is extrapolated (by flood’s reporting 
tool) from a smaller number of requests sent and pro- 
cessed within a smaller time slice; the value should not 
be interpreted to mean that our test Apache instances and 
our test hardware actually served some 6000 requests per 
second. 


4.3.2 Emulation of Apache Inside Valgrind 


To get a sense of the performance degradation imposed 
by running the entire system inside an emulator other 
than STEM, we tested Apache running in Valgrind ver- 
sion 2.0.0 on the Linux test machine that hosted Apache 
for our STEM test trials. 


Valgrind has two notable features that improve perfor- 
mance over our full emulation of the main request loop. 
First, Valgrind maintains a 14 MB cache of translated 
instructions which are executed natively after the first 
time they are emulated, while STEM always translates 
each encountered instruction. Second, Valgrind per- 
forms some internal optimizations to avoid redundant 
load, store, and register-to-register move operations. 


We ran Apache under Valgrind with the default skin 
Memcheck and tracing all children processes. While Val- 
grind performed better than our emulation of the full re- 
quest processing loop, it did not perform as well as our 
emulated slices, as shown in Figure 3 and the timing per- 
formance in Table 1. 


Finally, the Valgrind—ized version of Apache is 10 times 
the size of the regular Apache image, while Apache with 
STEM is not noticeably larger. 


4.3.3 Full Emulation and Baseline Performance 


We demonstrate that emulating the bulk of an applica- 
tion entails a significant performance impact. In par- 
ticular, we emulated the main request processing loop 
for Apache (contained in ap_process_http-connection()) 
and compared our results against a non-emulated Apache 
instance. In this experiment, the emulator executed 
roughly 213,000 instructions. The impact on perfor- 
mance is clearly seen in Figure 3 and further elucidated 
in Figure 4, which plots the performance of the fully em- 
ulated request-handling procedure. 
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Figure 4: A closer look at the performance for the fully 
emulated version of main processing loop. While there is 
a considerable performance impact compared to the non- 
emulated request handling loop, the emulator appears to 
scale at the characteristic linear rate, indicating that it does 
not create additional overhead beyond the cost of emula- 
tion. 


In order to get a more complete sense of this performance 
impact, we timed the execution of the request handling 
procedure for both the non-emulated and fully-emulated 
versions of Apache by embedding calls to gettimeofday() 
where the emulation functions were (or would be) in- 
voked. 


For our test machines and sample loads, Apache nor- 
mally (e.g., non-emulated) spent 6.3 milliseconds to per- 
form the work in the ap_process_http-connection() func- 
tion, as shown in Table 1. The fully instrumented loop 
running in the emulator spends an average of 278 mil- 
liseconds per request in that particular code section. For 
comparison, we also timed Valgrind’s execution of this 
section of code; after a large initial cost (to perform the 
initial translation and fill the internal instruction cache) 
Valgrind executes the section with a 34 millisecond aver- 
age. These initial costs sometimes exceeded one or two 
seconds; we ignore them in our data and measure Val- 
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Figure 3: Performance of the system under various levels of emulation. This data set includes Valgrind for reference. 
While full emulation is fairly expensive, selective emulation of input handling routines appears quite sustainable. Valgrind 
runs better than STEM when executing the entire request loop. As expected, selective emulation still performs better than 


Valgrind. 


grind only after it has stabilized. 


Normal | 18 6314 847 
277927 | 74488 
34192 | 11204 


STEM | 18 
Valgrind | 18 





Table 1: Timing of main request processing loop. Times are 
in microseconds. This table shows the overhead of running 
the whole primary request handling mechanism inside the 
emulator. In each trial a user thread issued an HTTP GET 
request. 


4.3.4 Selective Emulation 


In order to identify possible vulnerable sections of code 
in Apache 2.0.49, we used the RATS tool. The tool iden- 
tified roughly 270 candidate lines of code, the majority 
of which contained fixed size local buffers. We then cor- 
related the entries on the list with code that was in the 
primary execution path of the request processing loop. 
The two functions that are measured perform work on 
input that is under client control, and are thus likely can- 
didates for attack vectors. 


The main request handling logic in Apache 2.0.49 begins 
in the ap_process_http_connection() function. The effec- 
tive work of this function is carried out by two subrou- 
tines: ap_read_request() and ap_process_request(). The 
ap-process_request() function is where Apache spends 
most of its time during the handling of a particular re- 
quest. In contrast, the ap_read_request() function ac- 
counts for a smaller fraction of the request handling 
work. We chose to emulate subroutines of each function 
in order to assess the impact of selective emulation. 


We constructed a partial call tree and chose the 
ap-parse_uri() function (invoked via read_request_line() 
in apread_request()) and the aprunheader_parser() 
function (invoked via ap_process_requestinternal() in 
ap-process_request()). The emulator processed approxi- 
mately 358 and 3229 instructions, respectively, for these 
two functions. In each case, the performance impact, as 
expected, was much less than the overhead incurred by 
needlessly emulating the entire work of the request pro- 
cessing loop. 


4.3.5 Microbenchmarks 


Using the client machine from the Apache performance 
tests, we ran a number of micro-benchmarks to gain a 
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broader view of the performance impact of STEM. We 
selected some common shell utilities and measured their 
performance for large workloads running both with and 
without STEM. 


For example, we issued an ’/s -R’ command on the root 
of the Apache source code with both stderr and stdout 
redirected to /dev/null in order to reduce the effects of 
screen I/O. We then used cat and cp on a large file (also 
with any screen output redirected to /dev/null). Table 2 
shows the result of these measurements. 


As expected, there is a large impact on performance 
when emulating the majority of an application. Our ex- 
periments demonstrate that only emulating potentially 
vulnerable sections of code offers a significant advantage 
over emulation of the entire system. 


5 Related Work 


Modeling executing software as a transaction that can be 
aborted has been examined in the context of language- 
based runtime systems (namely, Java) in [28, 27]. 
That work, focused on safely terminating misbehaving 
threads, introduces the concept of “soft termination.” 
Soft termination allows thread termination while pre- 
serving the stability of the language runtime, without 
imposing unreasonable performance overheads. In that 
approach, threads (or codelets) are each executed in self- 
encompassing transactions, applying standard ACID se- 
mantics. This allows changes to the runtime’s (and other 
threads’) state made by the terminated codelet to be 
rolled back. The performance overhead of that system 
can range from 200% up to 2300%. Relative to that 
work, our contribution is twofold. First, we apply the 
transactional model to an unsafe language such as C,, ad- 
dressing several (but not all) challenges presented by that 
environment. Second, by selectively emulating, we sub- 
stantially reduce the performance overhead of the appli- 
cation. However, there is no free lunch: this reduction 
comes at the cost of allowing failures to occur. Our sys- 
tem aims to automatically evolve a piece of code such 
that it eventually (i.e., once an attack has been observed, 
possibly more than once) does not succumb to attacks. 


Oplinger and Lam propose [23] another transactional ap- 
proach to improve software reliability. Their key idea 
is to employ thread level speculation (TLS) and exe- 
cute an application’s monitoring code in parallel with the 
primary computation. The computation “transaction” is 
rolled back depending on the results of the monitoring 
code. 


Virtual machine emulation of operating systems or pro- 
cessor architectures to provide a sandboxed environment 


is an active area of research. Virtual machine monitors 
(VMM) are employed in a number of security-related 
contexts, from autonomic patching of vulnerabilities [29] 
to intrusion detection [14]. 


Other protection mechanisms include compiler tech- 
niques like StackGuard [13] and safer libraries, such as 
libsafe and libverify [4]. Other tools exist to verify and 
supervise code during development or debugging. Of 
these tools, Purify and Valgrind [21] are popular choices. 


Valgrind is a program supervision framework that en- 
ables in-depth instrumentation and analysis of [A-32 bi- 
naries without recompilation. Valgrind has been used by 
Barrantes et al. [5] to implement instruction set random- 
ization techniques to protect programs against code in- 
sertion attacks. Other work on instruction—set random- 
ization includes [16], which employs the i386 emulator 
Bochs. 


Program shepherding [19] is a technique developed by 
Kiriansky, Bruening, and Amarasinghe. The authors 
describe a system based on the RIO [11] architecture 
for protecting and validating control flows according to 
some security policy without modification of [A-32 bi- 
naries for Linux and Windows. The system works by 
validating branch instructions and storing the decision in 
a cache, thus incurring little overhead. 


The work by Dunlap, King, Cinar, Basrai, and Chen 
[12] is closely related to the work presented in this pa- 
per. ReVirt is a system implemented in a VMM that logs 
detailed execution information. This detailed execution 
trace includes non—deterministic events such as timer in- 
terrupt information and user input. Because ReVirt is 
implemented in a VMM, it is more resistant to attack or 
subversion. However, ReVirt’s primary use is as a foren- 
sic tool to replay the events of an attack, while the goal 
of STEM is to provide a lightweight and minimally in- 
trusive mechanism for protecting code against malicious 
input at runtime. 


King, Dunlap, and Chen [18] discuss optimizations 
that reduce the performance penalties involved in using 
VMMs. There are three basic optimizations: reduce the 
number of context switches by moving the VMM into 
the kernel, reduce the number of page faults by allow- 
ing each VMM process greater freedom in allocating and 
maintaining address space, and ameliorate the penalty 
for switching between guest kernel mode and guest user 
mode by simply changing the bounds on the guest mem- 
ory area rather than re-mapping. 


An interesting application of ReVirt [12] is BackTracker 
[17], a tool that can automatically identify the steps in- 
volved in an intrusion. Because detailed execution infor- 
mation is logged, a dependency graph can be constructed 
backward from the detection point to provide forensic in- 
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[Test Type [tals [ mean (@) | Sid. Dev. [| -Min_[ Max] Tnsir Emolated | 


ls (non-emu) 25 0.12 0.009 0.121 | 0.167 
ls (emu) 25 42.32 0.182 42.19 | 43.012 18,000,000 


0 

cp (non-emu) 25 16.63 0.707 15.80 | 17.61 0 
cp (emu) 25 21.45 0.871 20.31 | 23.42 2,100,000 

0 





cat (non-emu) 25 7.56 0.05 7TA8 
cat (emu) 25 8.75 0.08 8.64 


7.65 
8.99 


947,892 


Table 2: Microbenchmark performance times for various command line utilities. 


formation about an attack. 


Toth and Kruegel [32] propose to detect buffer overflow 
payloads (including previously unseen ones) by treat- 
ing inputs received over the network as code fragments. 
They show that legitimate requests will appear to con- 
tain relatively short sequences of valid x86 instruction 
opcodes, compared to attacks that will contain long se- 
quences. They integrate this mechanism into the Apache 
web server, resulting in a small performance degradation. 


Some interesting work has been done to deal with mem- 
ory errors at runtime. For example, Rinard et al. [25] 
have developed a compiler that inserts code to deal with 
writes to unallocated memory by automatically expand- 
ing the target buffer. Such a capability aims toward the 
same goal our system does: provide a more robust fault 
response rather than simply crashing. The technique 
presented in [25] is modified in [26] and introduced as 
failure-oblivious computing. This behavior of this tech- 
nique is close to the behavior of our system. 


One of the most critical concerns with recovering from 
software faults and vulnerability exploits is ensuring the 
consistency and correctness of program data and state. 
An important contribution in this area is presented by 
Dempsky [10], which discusses mechanisms for detect- 
ing corrupted data structures and fixing them to match 
some pre-specified constraints. While the precision of 
the fixes with respect to the semantics of the program 
is not guaranteed, their test cases continued to operate 
when faults were randomly injected. 


Suh et al. [31] propose a hardware based solution that 
can be used to thwart control-transfer attacks and re- 
strict executable instructions by monitoring “tainted” in- 
put data. In order to identify “tainted” data, they rely 
on the operating system. If the processor detects the use 
of this tainted data as a jump address or an executed in- 
struction, it raises an exception that can be handled by the 
operating system. The authors do not address the issue 
of recovering program execution and suggest the imme- 
diate termination of the offending process. DIRA [30] 
is a technique for automatic detection, identification and 
repair of control-hijaking attacks. This solution is imple- 


mented as a GCC compiler extension that transforms a 
program’s source code and adds heavy instrumentation 
so that the resulting program can perform these tasks. 
The use of checkpoints throughout the program ensures 
that corruption of state can be detected if control sensi- 
tive data structures are overwritten. Unfortunately, the 
performance implications of the system make it unus- 
able as a front line defense mechanism. Song and New- 
some [22] propose dynamic taint analysis for automatic 
detection of overwrite attacks. Tainted data is monitored 
throughout the program execution and modified buffers 
with tainted information will result in protection faults. 
Once an attack has been identified, signatures are gener- 
ated using automatic semantic analysis. The technique 
is implemented as an extension to Valgrind and does not 
require any modifications to the program’s source code 
but suffers from severe performance degradation. 


While our prototype x86 emulator is a fairly straight- 
forward implementation, it can gain further performance 
benefits by using Valgrind’s technique of caching already 
translated instructions. With some further optimizations, 
STEM is a viable and practical approach to protecting 
code. In fact, [6] outlines several ways to optimize emu- 
lators; their approaches reduce the performance overhead 
(as measured by two SPEC2000 benchmarks, crafty and 
vpr) from a factor of 300 to about 1.7. Their optimiza- 
tions include caching basic blocks (essentially what VG 
is doing), linking direct and indirect branches, and build- 
ing traces. 


6 Conclusions 


Software errors and the concomitant potential for ex- 
ploitable vulnerabilities remain a pervasive problem. Ac- 
cepted approaches to this problem are almost always 
proactive, but it seems unlikely that such strategies will 
result in error-free code. In the absence of such guaran- 
tees, reactive techniques for error toleration and recovery 
can be powerful tools. 


We have described a lightweight mechanism for super- 
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vising the execution of an application that has already 
exhibited a fault and preventing its recurrence. Our work 
aims to ultimately create a “self-healing” system. We use 
selective emulation of the code immediately surrounding 
a detected fault to validate the operands to machine in- 
structions, as appropriate for the type of fault; we cur- 
rently handle buffer overflows, illegal memory deref- 
erences, divide-by-zero exceptions, and some types of 
algorithmic-complexity denial of service attacks. Once a 
fault has been detected, we restore control to a safe flow 
by forcing the function containing the fault to return an 
error value and rolling back any memory modifications 
the emulated code has made during its execution. 


Our intuition is that most applications are written well 
enough to catch the majority of errors, but fail to consider 
some boundary conditions that allow the fault to manifest 
itself. By catching these extreme cases and returning an 
error, we make use of the already existing error-handling 
code. We validate this hypothesis using a set of real at- 
tacks, as well as randomly induced faults in some widely 
used open-source servers (Apache, sshd, and Bind). Our 
results show that our system works in over 88% of all 
cases, allowing the application to continue execution and 
behave correctly. Furthermore, by using selective emu- 
lation of small code segments, we minimize the perfor- 
mance impact on production servers. 


Our approach is a first exploration into a reactive system 
that allows quick, automated reaction to software fail- 
ures, thereby increasing service availability in the pres- 
ence of general software bugs. We re-emphasize that our 
approach can be used to catch a variety of software fail- 
ures, not just malicious attacks. Our plans for future 
work include enhancing the performance of our proto- 
type emulator and further validating our “error virtual- 
ization” hypothesis by extending the number of applica- 
tions and attacks examined. 
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Abstract 


In peer-to-peer systems, attrition attacks include both 
traditional, network-level denial of service attacks as 
well as application-level attacks in which malign peers 
conspire to waste loyal peers’ resources. We describe 
several defenses for the LOCKSS peer-to-peer digital 
preservation system that help ensure that application- 
level attrition attacks even from powerful adversaries are 
less effective than simple network-level attacks, and that 
network-level attacks must be intense, widespread, and 
prolonged to impair the system. 


1 Introduction 


Denial of Service (DoS) attacks are among the most dif- 
ficult for distributed systems to resist. Distinguishing le- 
gitimate requests for service from the attacker’s requests 
can be tricky, and devoting substantial effort to doing 
so can easily be self-defeating. The term DoS was in- 
troduced by Needham [34] with a broad meaning but 
over time it has come to mean high-bit-rate network-level 
flooding attacks [23] that rapidly degrade the usefulness 
of the victim system. In addition to DoS, we use the 
term attrition to include also moderate- or low-bit-rate 
application-level attacks that impair the victim system. 

The mechanisms described in this paper are aimed at 
equipping the LOCKSS! (Lots Of Copies Keep Stuff 
Safe) peer-to-peer (P2P) digital preservation system to 
resist attrition attacks. The system is in use at about 80 
libraries worldwide; publishers of about 2000 titles have 
endorsed its use. Cooperation among peers reduces the 
cost and increases the reliability of preservation, elimi- 
nates the need for backup, and greatly reduces other op- 
erator interventions. 

A loyal (non-malign) peer participates in the LOCKSS 
system for two reasons: to achieve regular reassurance 
that its content agrees with the consensus of the peers 
holding copies of the same content, and if it does not, 
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to obtain the needed repair. The goal of an attrition ad- 
versary is to prevent loyal peers from successfully de- 
termining the consensus of their peers or from obtain- 
ing requested repairs for so long that undetected storage 
problems such as natural “bit rot” or human error cor- 
rupt their content. Other types of resource waste may be 
inconvenient but have no lasting effect on this system. 

In prior work [30] we defended LOCKSS peers 
against attacks seeking to corrupt their content. That sys- 
tem, however, remained vulnerable to application-level 
attrition; about 50 malign peers could abuse the proto- 
col to prevent a network of 1000 peers from auditing and 
repairing their content. 

We have developed a set of defenses, some adapted 
from other systems, whose combination in a P2P context 
provides novel and effective protection against attrition. 
These defenses include admission control, desynchro- 
nization, and redundancy. Admission control, effected 
via rate limitation, first-hand reputation, and effort bal- 
ancing, ensures that legitimate requests can be serviced 
even during malicious request floods. Desynchronization 
ensures that progress continues even if some suppliers of 
a needed service are currently too busy. Redundancy en- 
sures that the attacker cannot incapacitate the system by 
targeting only few peers at a time. Our defenses may not 
all be immediately applicable to all P2P applications, but 
we believe that many systems may benefit from a subset 
of these defenses, and that our analysis of the effective- 
ness of these defenses is more broadly useful. 

This paper presents a new design of the LOCKSS pro- 
tocol that makes four contributions. First, we demon- 
strate via simulation how our new design ensures that 
application-level attrition, no matter how powerful the 
attacker, is less effective than simple network flooding. 
We do this while retaining our previous resistance against 
other adversaries. Second, we show that even network- 
level flooding attacks that continuously prevent all com- 
munication among a majority of the peers must last for 
months to affect the system significantly. Such attacks 
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are orders of magnitude more powerful than those ob- 
served in practice [33]. Third, since resource manage- 
ment lies at the crux of attrition attacks and their de- 
fenses, we extend our prior evaluation [30] to deal with 
numerous concurrently preserved archival units of con- 
tent competing with each other for resources. Finally, re- 
source Over-provisioning is essential in defending against 
attrition attacks. We show that with a practical amount 
of over-provisioning we can defend the LOCKSS system 
from an arbitrarily powerful attrition adversary. 

In the rest of this paper, we first describe our applica- 
tion. We continue by outlining how we would like this 
application to behave under different levels of attrition 
attack. We give an overview of the LOCKSS protocol, 
describing how it incorporates each of our attrition de- 
fenses. We then explain the results of a systematic explo- 
ration of simulated attacks against the resulting design, 
showing that it successfully defends against attrition at- 
tacks at all layers, from the network level up through 
the application protocol. Finally, we describe how the 
new LOCKSS protocol compares to our previous work, 
as well as other related work. 


2 The Application 


In this section, we provide an overview of the digital 
preservation problem for academic publishing. We then 
present and justify the set of design goals required of 
any solution to this problem, setting the stage for the 
LOCKSS approach in subsequent sections. 

Academic publishing has migrated to the Web [46], 
placing society’s scientific and cultural heritage at a vari- 
ety of risks such as confused provenance, accidental edit- 
ing by the publisher, storage corruption, failed backups, 
government or corporate censorship, and vandalism. The 
LOCKSS system was designed [39] to provide librarians 
with the tools they need to preserve their community’s 
access to journals and other Web materials. 

Any solution must meet six stringent requirements. 
First, since under U.S. law copyrighted Web content 
can only be preserved with the owner’s permission [16], 
the solution must accommodate the publishers’ interests. 
Requiring publishers, for example, to offer perpetual no- 
fee access or digital signatures on content makes them 
reluctant to give that permission. Second, a solution 
must be extremely cheap in terms of hardware, operating 
cost, and human expertise. Few libraries could afford [3] 
a solution involving handling and securely storing off- 
line media, but most can afford the few cheap off-the- 
shelf PCs that provide sufficient storage for tens of thou- 
sands of journal-years. Third, the existence of cheap, 
reliable storage cannot be assumed; affordable storage 
is unreliable [22, 38]. Fourth, a solution must have a 
long time horizon. Auditing content against stored dig- 


ital signatures, for example, assumes not only that the 
cryptosystem will remain unbroken, but also that the se- 
crecy, integrity, and availability of the keys are guaran- 
teed for decades. Fifth, a solution must anticipate ad- 
versaries capable of powerful attacks sustained over long 
periods; it must withstand these attacks, or at least de- 
grade slowly and gracefully while providing unambigu- 
ous warnings [37]. Sixth, a solution must not require a 
central locus of control or administration, if it is to with- 
stand concentrated technical or legal attacks. 


Two different architectures have been proposed for 
preserving Web journals. The centralized architecture 
of a “trusted third party” archive requires publishers to 
grant a third party permission, under certain circum- 
stances, to republish their content. Obtaining this per- 
mission involves formidable legal and business obsta- 
cles [5]. In contrast, the distributed architecture of the 
LOCKSS system consists of many individual archives at 
subscribing (second party) libraries. Readers only ac- 
cess their local library’s copy, whose subscription al- 
ready provides them access to the publisher’s copy. Most 
publishers see this as less of a risk to their business, 
and are willing to add this permission to the subscription 
agreement. It is thus important to note that our goal is not 
to minimize the number of replicas consistent with con- 
tent safety. Instead, we strive to minimize the per-replica 
cost of maintaining a large number of replicas. We trade 
extra replicas for fewer lawyers, an easy decision given 
their relative costs. 


The LOCKSS design is extremely conservative, mak- 
ing few assumptions about the infrastructure. Although 
we believe this is appropriate for a digital preservation 
system, less conservative assumptions are certainly pos- 
sible. Increasing risk can increase the amount of content 
that can be preserved with given computational power. 
Limited amounts of reliable, write-once memory would 
allow audits against local hashes, a reliable public key in- 
frastructure might allow publishers to sign their content 
and peers to audit against the signatures, and so on. Con- 
servatively, the assumptions underlying such optimiza- 
tions could be violated without warning at any time; the 
write-once memory might be corrupted or mishandled, 
or a private key might leak. Thus, these optimizations 
still require a distributed audit mechanism as a fallback. 
The more a peer operator can do to avoid local failures 
the better the system works, but our conservative design 
principles lead us to focus on mechanisms that minimize 
dependence on these efforts. 

With the application of digital preservation for aca- 
demic publishing in mind, we tackle the “abstract” prob- 
lem of auditing and repairing replicas of distinct archival 
units or AUs (a year’s run of an on-line journal, in our 
target application) preserved by a population of peers (li- 
braries) in the face of attrition attacks. For each AU it 
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preserves, a peer starts out with its own, correct replica 
(obtained from the publisher’s Web site), which it can 
only use to satisfy local read requests (from local pa- 
trons) and to assist other peers with replica repairs. In 
the rest of this paper we refer to AUs, peers, and repli- 
cas, rather than journals and libraries. 


3 System Model 


In this section we present the adversary we model, our 
security goals and the framework for our defenses. 


3.1 Adversary Model 


Our conservative design philosophy leads us to assume 
a powerful adversary with several important abilities. 
Pipe stoppage is his ability to prevent communication 
with victim peers for extended periods by flooding links 
with garbage packets or using more sophisticated tech- 
niques [26]. Total information awareness allows him to 
control and monitor all of his resources instantaneously. 
He has unconstrained identities in that he can purchase 
or spoof unlimited network identities. Insider informa- 
tion provides him complete knowledge of victims’ sys- 
tem parameters and resource commitments. Masquerad- 
ing means that loyal peers cannot detect him, as long as 
he follows the protocol. Finally, he has unlimited com- 
putational resources, though he is polynomially bounded 
in his computations (i.e., he cannot invert cryptographic 
functions). 

The adversary employs these capabilities in effortless 
and effortful attacks. An effortless attack requires no 
measurable computational effort from the attacker and 
includes traditional DoS attacks such as pipe stoppage. 
An effortful attack requires the attacker to invest in the 
system with computational effort. 


3.2 Security Goals 


The overall goals of the LOCKSS system are that, with 
high probability, the consensus of peers reflects the cor- 
rect AU, and readers access good data. In contrast, an 
attrition adversary’s goal is to decrease significantly the 
probability of these events by preventing peers from au- 
diting their replicas for a long time, long enough for un- 
detected storage problems such as “bit rot’ to occur. 
Severe but narrowly focused pipe stoppage attacks in 
the wild last for days or weeks [33]. Our goal is to ensure 
that, in the very least, the LOCKSS system withstands 
or degrades gracefully with even broader such attacks 
sustained over months. Beyond pipe stoppage, attackers 
must use protocol messages to some extent. We seek to 
ensure the following three conditions. First, a peer man- 
ages its resources so as to prevent exhaustion no matter 


how much effort is exerted by however many identities 
requesting service. Second, when deciding which re- 
quests to service, a peer gives preference to requests from 
those likely to behave properly (i.e., “ostensibly legiti- 
mate’’). And third, at every stage of a protocol exchange, 
an ostensibly legitimate attacker expends commensurate 
effort to that which he imposes upon the defenders. 


3.3. Defensive Framework 


We seek to curb the adversary’s success by modeling 
a peer’s processing of inbound messages as a series of 
filters, each costing a certain amount to apply. A mes- 
sage rejected by a filter has no further effect on the peer, 
allowing us to estimate the cost of eliminating whole 
classes of messages from further consideration. Each fil- 
ter increases the effort a victim needs to defend itself, 
but limits the effectiveness of some adversary capability. 
The series of filters as a whole is sound if the cost of ap- 
plying a filter to the input stream passed through its pre- 
ceding filter is low enough to permit the system to make 
progress. The filters include a volume filter, a reciprocity 
filter, and a series of effort filters. 

The volume filter models a peer’s network connection. 
It represents the physical limits on the rate of inbound 
messages that an adversary can force upon the peer. It is 
an unavoidable filter; no adversary can push data through 
a victim’s network card at a rate greater than the card’s 
throughput. Soundness requires the volume filter to re- 
strict the volume of messages enough that processing 
costs at the next filter downstream are low. This con- 
dition can be enforced either through traffic shaping or 
via the low-tech choice of configuring peers with low- 
bandwidth network cards. 

The reciprocity filter takes inbound messages at the 
maximum rate exported by the volume filter and further 
limits them by rejecting those sent from peers who ap- 
pear to be misbehaving. A peer’s reciprocity filter fa- 
vors those of its peers who engage it with requests at the 
same average rate as it engages them. The filter further 
penalizes those peers it has not known for long enough 
to evaluate their behavior. In this sense, the reciprocity 
filter implements a self-clocking invariant, by which in- 
bound traffic exiting the filter mirrors in volume traffic 
originated at the peer. Thus on average the number of 
requests passed to the next filter matches the number of 
requests inflicted by the peer upon others. 

The effort filters focus on the balance of effort ex- 
pended by the peer and a correspondent peer while the 
two are cooperating on an individual content audit re- 
quest. These filters ensure that the computational effort 
imposed upon a potential victim peer by its ostensibly le- 
gitimate correspondent is matched by commensurate ef- 
fort borne by that correspondent. For example, an at- 
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tacker can only trick its victim peer into cryptograph- 
ically hashing large amounts of data by first perform- 
ing the same hash itself (or other effort equivalent to the 
same hash). As a result, these filters enforce the invariant 
that ostensible legitimacy costs the attacker as much as it 
allows the attacker to inflict on its victim. Furthermore, 
the effort filters ensure that a peer can detect at a low cost 
that an attacker has abandoned ostensible legitimacy. 

In summary, these filters take an input stream of pro- 
tocol messages and reduce it to levels consistent with le- 
gitimate traffic in terms of volume (volume filter), then 
in number of individual messages per source (reciprocity 
filter), and then in effort induced per message (effort fil- 
ters). Malicious interactions that pass all filters can ulti- 
mately affect the victim peer adversely, but are ensured 
to impose no more than manageable additional burden on 
the victim peer and are guaranteed to cost the attacker as 
much burden in the process. The former guarantee is es- 
sential for the correct operation of good peers in all cases, 
whereas the latter is only meaningful when the adversary 
is resource-constrained. 

We show in Section 7.4 that the most effective strat- 
egy for effortful attacks is to emulate legitimacy, and that 
even this has minimal effect on the utility of the system. 
Effortless attacks, such as traditional distributed DoS 
(DDoS) attacks, are more effective but must be main- 
tained for a long time against most of the peer population 
to degrade the system significantly (Section 7.2). 


4 The LOCKSS Replica Auditing and Re- 
pair Protocol 


The LOCKSS audit process is a sequence of “opinion 
polls” conducted by every peer on each of its AU repli- 
cas. At intervals, typically every 3 months, a peer (the 
poller) picks a random sample of peers that it knows 
to be preserving an AU, and invites those peers as vot- 
ers into a poll. Each voter individually hashes a poller- 
supplied nonce and its replica of the AU to produce a 
fresh vote, which the poller tallies. If the poller is out- 
voted in a landslide (e.g., it disagrees with 80% of the 
votes), it assumes its replica is corrupt and repairs it from 
a disagreeing voter. The roles of poller and voter are dis- 
tinct, but every peer plays both. 

The general structure of a poll follows the timeline of 
Figure 1. A poll consists of two phases: vote solicita- 
tion and evaluation. In the vote solicitation phase the 
poller requests and obtains votes from as many voters in 
its sample of the population as possible. Then the poller 
begins the evaluation phase, during which it compares 
these votes to its own replica, one hashed content block at 
a time, and tallies them. If the hashes disagree the poller 
may request repair blocks from its voters and reevaluate 
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Figure 1: A timeline of a poll, showing the message ex- 
change between the poller and a voter. 


the block. If in the eventual tally, after any repairs, the 
poller agrees with the landslide majority, it sends a re- 
ceipt to each of its voters and immediately starts a new 
poll. Peers interleave progress on their own polls with 
voting in other peers’ polls, spreading each poll over a 
period chosen so that polls on a given AU occur at a rate 
much higher than that of undetected storage errors. 


4.1 Vote Solicitation 


The outcome of a poll is determined by the votes of the 
inner circle peers, chosen at the start of the poll by the 
poller from its reference list for the AU. The reference 
list contains mostly peers that have agreed with the poller 
in recent polls on the AU, and a few peers from its static 
friends list, maintained by the poller’s operator. 

A poll is considered successful if its result is based 
on a minimum number of inner circle votes, the quorum, 
which is typically 10, but may change according to the 
application’s needs for fault tolerance. To ensure that 
a poll is likely to succeed, a poller invites into its poll 
a larger inner circle than the quorum (typically, twice as 
large). If at first try an inner circle peer fails to respond to 
an invitation, or refuses it, the poller contacts a different 
inner circle voter, retrying the reluctant peer later in the 
same vote solicitation phase. 

An individual vote solicitation consists of four mes- 
sages (see Figure 1): Poll, PollAck, PollProof, and Vote. 
For the duration of a poll, a poller establishes an en- 
crypted TLS session with each voter individually, via an 
anonymous Diffie-Hellman key exchange. Every proto- 
col message is conveyed over this TLS session, either 
keeping the same TCP connection from message to mes- 
sage, or resuming the TLS session over a new one. 

The Poll message invites a voter to participate in a poll 
on an AU. The invited peer responds with a PollAck mes- 
sage, indicating either a refusal to participate in the poll 
at the time, or an acceptance of the invitation, if it can 
compute a vote within a predetermined time allowance. 
The voter commits and reserves local resources to that ef- 
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fect. The PollProof message supplies the voter with a ran- 
dom nonce to be used during vote construction. To com- 
pute its vote, the voter uses a cryptographic hash function 
to hash the nonce supplied by the poller, followed by its 
replica of the AU, block by block. The vote consists of 
the running hashes produced at each block boundary. Fi- 
nally, the voter sends its vote back to the poller in a Vote 
message. 

These messages also contain proofs of computational 
effort, such as those introduced by Dwork et al. [15], 
sufficient to ensure that, at every protocol stage, the re- 
quester of a service has more invested in the exchange 
than the supplier of the service (see Section 5.1). 


4.2 Peer Discovery 


The poller uses the vote solicitation phase of a poll not 
only to obtain votes for the current poll, but also to dis- 
cover new peers for its reference list from which it can 
solicit inner circle votes in future polls. 

Discovery is effected via nominations included in Vote 
messages. A voter picks a random subset of its cur- 
rent reference list, which it includes in the Vote message. 
The poller accumulates these nominations. When it con- 
cludes its inner circle solicitations, it chooses a random 
sample of these nominations as its outer circle. It pro- 
ceeds to solicit regular votes from these outer circle peers 
in a manner identical to that used for inner circle peers. 

The purpose of the votes obtained from outer circle 
voters is to show the “good behavior” of newly discov- 
ered peers. Those who perform correctly, by supplying 
votes that agree with the prevailing outcome of the poll, 
are added into the poller’s reference list at the conclu- 
sion of the poll; the outcome of the poll is computed only 
from inner-circle votes. 


4.3 Vote Evaluation 


Once the poller has accumulated all votes it could obtain 
from inner and outer circle voters, it begins the poll’s 
evaluation phase. During this phase, the poller computes, 
in parallel, all block hashes that each voter should have 
computed, if that voter’s replica agreed with the poller’s. 
A vote agrees with the poller on a block if the hash in the 
vote and that computed by the poller are the same. 

For each hash computed by the poller for an AU block, 
there are three possibilities: first, the landslide majority 
of inner-circle votes (e.g., 80%) agree with the poller; in 
this case, the poller considers the audit successful up to 
this block and proceeds with the next block. Second, the 
landslide majority of inner-circle votes disagree with the 
poller; in this case, the poller regards its own replica of 
the AU as damaged, obtains a repair from one of the dis- 
agreeing voters (via the RepairRequest and Repair mes- 


sages), and reevaluates the block hoping to find itself in 
the landslide majority, as above. Third, if there is no 
landslide majority of agreeing or disagreeing votes, the 
poller deems the poll inconclusive, raising an alarm that 
requires attention from a human operator. 

Throughout the evaluation phase, the poller may also 
decide to obtain a repair from a random voter, even if 
one is not required (i.e., even if the corresponding block 
met with a landslide agreement). The purpose of such 
frivolous repairs is to prevent targeted free-riding via the 
refusal of repairs; voters are expected to supply a small 
number of repairs once they commit to participate in a 
poll, and are penalized otherwise (Section 5.1). 

If the poller hashes all AU blocks without raising an 
alarm, it concludes the poll by sending an evaluation re- 
ceipt to each voter (with an EvaluationReceipt message), 
containing cryptographic proof that it has evaluated re- 
ceived votes. The poller then updates its reference list 
by removing all voters whose votes determined the poll 
outcome and by inserting all agreeing outer-circle voters 
and some peers from the friends list (for details see [30]). 
The poller then restarts a poll on the same AU, schedul- 
ing it to conclude one interpoll interval into the future. 


5 LOCKSS Defenses 


Here we outline the attrition defenses of the LOCKSS 
protocol: admission control, desynchronization, and re- 
dundancy. These defenses raise system costs for both 
loyal peers and attackers, but favor ostensible legiti- 
macy. Given a constant amount of over-provisioning, 
loyal peers continue to operate at the necessary rate re- 
gardless of the attacker’s power. Many systems over- 
provision resources to protect performance from known 
worst-case behavior (e.g., the Unix file system [31]). 

In prior work [30] we applied some of these defenses 
(such as redundancy and some aspects of admission con- 
trol, including rate limitation and effort balancing) to 
combat powerful attacks aiming to modify content with- 
out detection or to discredit the intrusion detection sys- 
tem with false alarms. In this work, we combine these 
previous defenses with new ones to defend against attri- 
tion attacks as well. 


5.1 Admission Control 


The purpose of the admission control defense is to ensure 
that a peer can control the rate at which it considers poll 
invitations from others, favoring invitations from those 
who operate at roughly the same rate as itself and pe- 
nalizing others. We implement admission control using 
three mechanisms: rate limitation, first-hand reputation, 
and effort balancing. 
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Rate Limitation: Without limits on the rate at which 
they attempt to service requests, peers can be over- 
whelmed by floods of ostensibly valid requests. Rate 
Limitation suggests that peers should initiate and sat- 
isfy requests no faster than necessary rather than as 
fast as possible. Because readers access only their lo- 
cal LOCKSS peer, the audit and repair protocol is not 
subject to end-users’ unpredictable request patterns. The 
protocol can proceed at its own pace, providing an inter- 
esting test case for rate limitation. 

We identify three possible attacks based on deviation 
from the necessary rate of polling. A poll rate adversary 
seeks to trick victims into either decreasing (e.g., through 
back-off behavior) or increasing (e.g., through recovery 
from a failed poll) their rate of calling polls. A poll flood 
adversary seeks, under a multitude of identities, to invite 
victims into as many frivolous polls as possible to crowd 
out the legitimate poll requests and thereby reduce the 
ability of loyal peers to audit and repair their content. A 
vote flood adversary seeks to supply as many bogus votes 
as possible to exhaust loyal pollers’ resources in useless 
but expensive proofs of invalidity. 

Peers defend against all these adversaries by setting 
their rate limits autonomously, not varying them in re- 
sponse to other peers’ actions. Responding to adversity 
(inquorate polls or perceived contention) by calling polls 
more frequently could aggravate the problem; backing 
off to a lower rate of polls would achieve the adversary’s 
aim of slowing the detection and repair of damage. Kuz- 
manovic et al. [26] describe a similar attack in the context 
of TCP retransmission timers. Because peers do not re- 
act, the poll rate adversary has no opportunity to attack. 
The price of this fixed rate of operation is that, absent 
manual intervention, a peer may take several interpoll in- 
tervals to recover from a catastrophic storage failure. 

The poll flood adversary tries to get victims to over- 
commit their resources or at least to commit excessively 
to the adversary. To prevent over-commitment, peers 
maintain a task schedule of their promises to perform ef- 
fort, both to generate votes for others and to call their 
own polls. If the effort of computing the vote solicited 
by an incoming Poll message cannot be accommodated 
in the schedule, the invitation is refused. Furthermore, 
peers limit the rate at which they even consider poll invi- 
tations (i.e., establishing a secure session, checking their 
schedule, etc.). A peer sets this rate limit for considering 
poll invitations according to the rate of poll invitations 
it sends out to others; this is essentially a self-clocking 
mechanism. We explain how this rate limit is enforced in 
the first-hand reputation description below. We evaluate 
our defenses against poll flood strategies in Section 7.3. 

The vote flood adversary is hamstrung by the fact that 
votes can be supplied only in response to an invitation 
by the putative victim poller, and pollers solicit votes at 


a fixed rate. Unsolicited votes are ignored. 

First-hand reputation: A peer locally maintains and 
uses first-hand reputation (i.e., history) for other peers. 
For each AU it preserves, each peer P maintains a 
known-peers list containing an entry for every peer Q 
that P has encountered in the past, tracking P’s exchange 
of votes with @. The entry holds a reputation grade for 
Q, which takes one of three values: debt, even, or credit. 
A debt grade means that @ has supplied P with fewer 
votes than P has supplied Q. A credit grade means P 
has supplied Q with fewer votes than @ has supplied P. 
An even grade means that P and @ are even in their re- 
cent exchanges of votes. Entries in the known-peers list 
“decay” with time toward the debt grade. 

In a protocol interaction, the poller and a voter each 
modify the grade assigned to the other depending on their 
respective behaviors. If the voter supplies a valid vote 
and valid repairs for any blocks the poller requests, then 
the poller increases the grade it assigns to the voter (from 
debt to even, from even to credit, or from credit to credit) 
and the voter correspondingly decreases the grade it as- 
signs to the poller. If either the poller or the voter mis- 
behave (e.g., the voter commits to supplying a vote but 
does not, or the poller does not send a valid evaluation 
receipt), then the other peer decreases its grade to debt. 
This is similar to the reciprocative strategy of Feldman 
et al. [17], in that it penalizes peers who do not recipro- 
cate. This reputation system thus reduces free-riding, as 
it is not possible for a peer to maintain an even or credit 
grade without providing valid votes. 

Peers randomly drop some poll invitations arriving 
from previously unknown peers and from known pollers 
with a debt grade. To discourage identity whitewash- 
ing the drop probability imposed on unknown pollers is 
higher than that imposed on known indebted pollers. In- 
vitations from known pollers with an even or credit grade 
are not dropped. 

Invitations from unknown or indebted pollers are sub- 
ject to a rigid rate limit; after it admits one such invita- 
tion for consideration, a voter enters a refractory period. 
Like the known-peers list, refractory periods are main- 
tained on a per AU basis. During a refractory period, a 
voter automatically rejects all invitations from unknown 
or indebted pollers. Consequently, during every refrac- 
tory period, a voter admits at most one invitation from 
unknown or indebted peers, plus at most one invitation 
from each of its fellow peers with a credit or even grade. 

Since credit and even grades decay with time, the total 
“liability” of a peer in the number of invitations it can 
admit per refractory period is limited to a small constant 
number. The duration of the refractory period is thus 
inversely proportional to the rate limit imposed by the 
peer on the per AU poll invitations it considers. 

If a victim peer’s clock could be sped up over several 
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poll intervals then the refractory period could be short- 
ened, increasing the effectiveness of poll flood attacks. 
The victim would call polls at a faster rate, indebting the 
victim to its peers and making its invitations less likely 
to be accepted. However, halving the refractory period 
from 24 to 12 hours has little effect (see Section 7.4). 
Doubling the rate of issuing invitations does not affect 
other peers significantly since the invitations are not ac- 
cepted. Further, an attack via the Network Time Proto- 
col [32] that doubles a victim’s clock rate for months on 
end would be easy to detect. 

Continuous triggering of the refractory period can stop 
a victim voter from accepting invitations from unknown 
peers who are loyal; this can limit the choices of voters 
a poller has to peers that know the poller already. To 
reduce this impediment to diversity, we institute the con- 
cept of peer introductions. A peer may introduce to oth- 
ers those peers it considers loyal; peers introduced this 
way bypass random drops and refractory periods. Intro- 
ductions are bundled along with nominations during the 
regular discovery process (Section 4.2). Specifically, a 
poller randomly partitions the peer identities in a Vote 
message into outer circle nominations and introductions. 
A poll invitation from an introduced peer is treated as 
if coming from a known peer with an even grade. This 
unobstructed admission consumes the introduction such 
that at most one introduction is honored per (validly vot- 
ing) introducer, and unused introductions do not accu- 
mulate. Specifically, when consuming the introduction 
of peer B by peer A for AU X, all other introductions 
of other introducees by peer A for AU X are “forgot- 
ten,” as are all introductions of peer B for X by other 
introducers. Furthermore, introductions by peers who 
have entered and left the reference list are also removed, 
and the maximum number of outstanding introductions 
is capped. 

Effort Balancing: If a peer expends more effort to re- 
act to a protocol message than did the sender of that mes- 
sage to generate and transmit it, then an attrition attack 
need consist only of a flow of ostensibly valid protocol 
messages, enough to exhaust the victim peer’s resources. 

Real-world attackers may be very powerful but their 
resources are finite; markets have arisen to allocate pools 
of compromised machines to competing uses [19]. Rais- 
ing the computational cost of attacking one target system 
both absolutely and relative to others will reduce the fre- 
quency of attacks. Our simulations are conservative; the 
unconstrained adversary has ample power for any attack. 
But our design is more realistic. It adapts the ideas of 
pricing via processing [15] to discourage attacks from 
resource-constrained adversaries by effort balancing our 
protocol. We inflate the cost of a request by requiring 
it to include a proof of computational effort sufficient to 
ensure that the total cost of generating the request ex- 


ceeds that imposed on the receiver both for verifying 
the effort proof and for satisfying the request. We favor 
Memory-Bound Functions (MBF) [14] rather than CPU- 
bound schemes such as “client puzzles” [12] for this pur- 
pose, because the spread in memory system performance 
is smaller than that of CPU performance [13]. 

Applying an effort filter at each step of a multi-step 
protocol defends against three attack patterns: first, de- 
sertion strategies in which the attacker stops taking part 
some way through the protocol, having spent less effort 
in the process than the effort inflicted upon his victim; 
second, reservation strategies that cause the victim to 
commit resources the attacker does not use, making those 
resources unavailable to other, useful tasks; and, third, 
wasteful strategies in which service is obtained but the 
result is not “consumed” by the requester as expected by 
the protocol, in an attempt to minimize the attacker’s to- 
tal expended effort. 

Pollers could mount a desertion attack by cheaply so- 
liciting an expensive vote. To discourage this, the poller 
must include provable effort in its vote solicitation mes- 
sages (Poll and PollProof) that in total exceeds, by at least 
an amount described in the next paragraph, the effort re- 
quired by the voter to verify that effort and to produce 
the requested vote. Producing a vote amounts to fetching 
an AU replica from disk, hashing it, and shipping back 
to the poller one hash per block in the Vote message. 

Voters could mount a desertion attack by cheaply gen- 
erating a bogus vote in response to an expensive solicita- 
tion, returning garbage instead of block hashes to waste 
not merely the poller’s solicitation effort but also its ef- 
fort to verify the hashes. Because the poller evaluates the 
vote one block at a time, it costs the effort of hashing one 
block to detect that the vote disagrees with its own AU 
replica, which may mean either that the vote is bogus, 
or that the poller’s and voter’s replicas of the AU differ 
in that block. The voter must therefore include in the 
Vote message provable effort sufficient to cover the cost 
of hashing a single block and of verifying this effort. The 
extra effort in the solicitation messages referred to above 
is required to cover the generation of this provable effort. 

Pollers could mount a reservation attack by sending a 
valid Poll message to cause a voter to reserve time for 
computing a vote in anticipation of a PollProof message 
the poller never sends. When a voter accepts a poller’s 
invitation, it reserves a block of time in the future to com- 
pute the vote. When it is time to begin voting, the voter 
sets a timeout and waits for the poller to send a PollProof 
if it has not done so already. If the timeout expires, the 
voter can reschedule the remainder of the block of time 
as it pleases. The attack exploits the voter’s inability to 
reallocate the timeout period to another operation by ask- 
ing for a vote and then never sending a PollProof. To dis- 
courage this, pollers must include sufficient introductory 
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Figure 2: The effects of the logical filters on the incoming stream of poll invitations at a single peer. Rectangles 
represent poll invitation streams from the different peers a, b, c, etc., during the same time interval [0, t]. We show the 
streams as shaped by the combination of filters, adding one filter at a time, to illustrate each filter’s incremental effect. 
Within a peer’s poll invitation stream, vertical gray bands represent individual invitation requests. 


effort in Poll messages to match the opportunity cost the 
voter experienced while waiting for the timeout. 

Pollers could mount a wasteful attack by soliciting ex- 
pensive votes and then discarding them unevaluated. To 
discourage this we require the poller, after evaluating a 
vote, to supply the voter with an unforgeable evaluation 
receipt proving that it evaluated the vote. Voters generate 
votes and pollers evaluate them using very similar pro- 
cesses: generating or validating effort proofs and hashing 
blocks of the local AU replica. Conveniently, generating 
a proof of effort using our chosen MBF mechanism also 
generates 160 bits of unforgeable byproduct. The voter 
remembers the byproduct; the poller uses it as the evalua- 
tion receipt to send to the voter. If the receipt matches the 
voter’s remembered byproduct the voter knows the poller 
performed the necessary effort, regardless of whether the 
poller was loyal or malicious. 

Section 7.4 shows how effort balancing fares against 
all three types of attacks mounted by pollers. We omit 
the evaluation of these attacks by voters, since they are 
rendered ineffective by the rate limits described above. 

The Filters Revisited: Figure 2 illustrates how the de- 
fenses of rate limitation, first-hand reputation, and effort 
balancing, enforced as serial filters over incoming traffic 
(see Section 3.3), can protect LOCKSS peers from attri- 
tion attackers. Among the peers with an initially good 
standing (a through e), a and c maintain a steady balance 
of requested votes throughout the time interval 0 to ¢. 
Note that a asks for two votes in close succession; this is 
an instance of a peer expending its “credit.” In contrast, 
b requests many more votes in close succession than jus- 
tified by its grade and is downgraded to the debt grade by 
the reciprocity filter, eventually becoming subject to the 
refractory period. d behaves with ostensible legitimacy 
with regards to the rate of invitations it sends, but misbe- 
haves by deserting (e.g., by not supplying correct effort 


proofs) and, as a result, is downgraded to the debt grade 
by the effort filter. d’s subsequent invitations are subject 
to the refractory period. g is initially unknown and there- 
fore subject to the refractory period, but behaves ostensi- 
bly legitimately and is upgraded to even or credit grade, 
freeing itself from the refractory period. Peers f, h, i, 
and 7 request many more votes than reasonable and oc- 
casionally send simultaneous traffic spikes which exceed 
link capacity; they are thinned out by the volume filter 
along with other peers’ traffic. These peers, as well as 
misbehaving peers b and d, share the same refractory pe- 
riod and therefore only one invitation from them can be 
accepted per refractory period. 


5.2. Desynchronization 


The desynchronization defense avoids the kind of in- 
advertent synchronization observed in many distributed 
systems, typically by randomization. Examples include 
TCP sender windows at bottleneck routers, clients wait- 
ing for a busy server, and periodic routing messages [18]. 
Peer-to-peer systems in which a peer requesting service 
must find many others simultaneously available to supply 
that service (e.g., in a read-one-write-many fault-tolerant 
system [28]) may encounter this problem. If they do, 
even absent an attack, moderate levels of peer busyness 
can prevent the system from delivering services. In this 
situation, a poll flood attacker may only need to increase 
peer busyness slightly to have a large effect. 

Simulations of poll flood attacks on an earlier version 
of the protocol [29] showed this effect. Loyal pollers 
suffered because they needed to find a quorum of voters 
who could simultaneously vote on an AU. They had to be 
chosen at random to make directed subversion hard for 
the adversary. They also needed to have free resources 
at the specified time, in the face of resource contention 
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from other peers competing for voters on the same or 
other AUs. Malign peers had no such constraints, and 
could invite victims one by one into futile polls. 

Peers avoid this problem by soliciting votes individu- 
ally rather than synchronously, extending the period dur- 
ing which a quorum of votes can be collected before they 
are all evaluated. A poll is thus a sequence of two-party 
interactions rather than a single multi-party interaction. 


5.3. Redundancy 


If the survival of, or access to, an AU relied only on a few 
replicas, an attrition attack could focus on those replicas, 
cutting off the communication between them needed for 
audit and repair. Each LOCKSS peer preserving an AU 
maintains its own replica and serves it only to its local 
clients. This massive redundancy helps resist attacks in 
two ways. First, it ensures that a successful attrition at- 
tack must target most of the replicas, typically a large 
number of peers. Second, it forces the attrition attack to 
suppress the communication or activity of the targeted 
peers continuously for a long period. Unless the attack 
does both, the targeted peers recover by auditing and re- 
pairing themselves from the untargeted peers, as shown 
in Section 7.2. This is because massive redundancy al- 
lows peers at each poll to choose a sample of their ref- 
erence list that is bigger than the quorum and continue 
to solicit votes from them at random times for the entire 
duration of a poll (typically 3 months) until the voters ac- 
cept. Further, the margin between the rate at which peers 
call polls and the rate at which they suffer undetected 
damage provides redundancy in time. A single failed poll 
has little effect on the safety of its caller’s replica. 


6 Simulation 


In this section we give details about the simulation envi- 
ronment and the metrics we use to evaluate the system’s 
effectiveness in meeting its goals. 


6.1 Evaluation Metrics 


We measure the effectiveness of our defenses against the 
attrition adversary using four metrics: 

Access failure probability: To measure the success of 
an attrition adversary at increasing the probability that a 
reader obtains a damaged AU replica, we compute the 
access failure probability as the fraction of all replicas 
in the system that are damaged, averaged over all time 
points in the experiment. 

Delay ratio: To measure the degradation an attrition 
adversary achieves, we compute the delay ratio as the 
mean time between successful polls at loyal peers with 


the system under attack divided by the same measure- 
ment without the attack. 

Coefficient of friction: To measure the cost of an attack 
to loyal peers, we measure the coefficient of friction, de- 
fined as the average effort expended by loyal peers per 
successful poll during an attack divided by their average 
per-poll effort absent an attack. 

Cost ratio: To compare the cost of an effortful attack 
to the adversary and to the defenders, we compute the 
cost ratio, which is the ratio of the total effort expended 
by the attackers during an attack to that of the defenders. 


6.2 Environment and Adversaries 


We run our experiments using Narses [20], a discrete- 
event simulator that provides facilities for modeling 
computationally expensive operations, such as comput- 
ing MBF efforts and hashing documents. Narses allows 
experimenters to pick from a range of network models 
that trade off speed for accuracy. A simplistic network 
model that accounts for network delays but not conges- 
tion, except for the side-effects of a pipe stoppage ad- 
versary’s artificial congestion, suffices for our current fo- 
cus on application-level effects. Peers’ link bandwidths 
are uniformly distributed among three choices: 1.5, 10, 
and 100 Mbps, and latencies are uniformly distributed 
between | and 30 ms. 

Nodes in the system are divided into two categories: 
loyal peers and the adversary’s minions. Loyal peers are 
uncompromised peers that execute the protocol correctly. 
Adversary minions are nodes that collaborate to execute 
the adversary’s attack strategy. 

We conservatively simulate the adversary as a cluster 
of nodes with as many IP addresses and as much compute 
power as he needs. Each adversary minion has complete 
and instantaneous knowledge of all adversary state and 
has a magically incorruptible copy of all AUs. Other as- 
sumptions about our adversary that are less relevant to 
attrition can be found in [30]. 

To distill the cost of an attack from other efforts the 
adversary might have to shoulder (e.g., to masquerade 
as a loyal peer), in these experiments he is completely 
outside of the network of loyal peers. Loyal peers never 
ask his minions to vote in polls and he only asks loyal 
peers to vote in his polls. This differs from LOCKSS 
adversaries we have studied before [30]. 


6.3 Simulation Parameters 


We evaluate the preservation of a collection of AUs dis- 
tributed among a population of loyal peers. For simplic- 
ity in this stage of our exploration, we assume that each 
AU is 0.5 GBytes (a large AU in practice). Each peer 
maintains 50 to 600 AUs. All peers have replicas of all 
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AUs; we do not yet simulate the diversity of local col- 
lections we expect will evolve over time. These simpli- 
fications allow us to focus our attention on the common 
performance of our attrition resistance machinery, ignor- 
ing for the time being how that performance varies when 
AUs vary in size and popularity. Note that our 600 sim- 
ulated AUs total about 10% of the size of the annual AU 
intake of a large journal collection such as that of Stan- 
ford University Libraries. Adding the equivalent of 10 
of today’s low-cost PCs per year and consolidating them 
as old PCs are rendered obsolete is an affordable deploy- 
ment scenario for such a library. We set all costs of primi- 
tive operations (hashing, encryption, L1 cache and RAM 
accesses, etc.) to match the capabilities of a low-cost PC. 
All simulations have a constant loyal peer population 
of 100 nodes and run for 2 simulated years, with 3 runs 
per data point. Each peer runs a poll on each of its AUs 
on average every 3 months. Each poll uses a quorum of 
10 peers and considers landslide agreement as having a 
maximum of 3 disagreeing votes. These parameters were 
empirically determined from previous iterations of the 
deployed beta protocol. We set the fixed drop probability 
to be 0.90 for unknown peers and 0.80 for indebted peers. 
We set the fixed drop probability for indebted peers 
and the cost of verifying an introductory effort so that the 
cumulative introductory effort expended by an effortful 
attack on dropped invitations is more than the voter’s ef- 
fort to consider the adversary’s eventually admitted invi- 
tation. Since an adversary has to try with indebted iden- 
tities on average 5 times to be admitted (thanks to the 
1 — 0.8 = 0.2 admission probability), we set the intro- 
ductory effort to be 20% of the total effort required of a 
poller; by the time the adversary has gotten his poll invi- 
tation admitted, even if he defects for the rest of the poll, 
he has already expended on average 100% of the effort 
he would have, had he behaved well in the first place. 
Memory limits in the Java Virtual Machine prevent 
Narses from simulating more than about 50 AUs/peer in 
a single run. We simulate 600-AU collections by layer- 
ing 50 AUs/peer runs, adding the tasks caused by one 
layer’s 50 AUs to the task schedule for each peer accu- 
mulated during the preceding layers. In effect, layer n is 
a simulation of 50 AUs on peers already running a real- 
istic workload of 50(n — 1) AUs. The effect is to over- 
estimate the peer’s busyness for AUs in higher layers and 
under-estimate it for AUs in lower layers; AUs in a layer 
compete for the resources left over by lower layers, but 
AUs in lower layers are unaffected by the resources used 
in higher layers. We have validated this technique against 
unlayered simulations in smaller collections, as well as 
against simulations in which inflated per-AU preserva- 
tion costs cause similar levels of peer load; we found 
negligible differences. 
We are currently exploring the parameter space but 


use the following heuristics to help determine parame- 
ter values. The refractory period of one day allows for 
90 invitations from unknown or indebted peers to be ac- 
cepted per 90-day interpoll interval; in contrast, a peer 
requires an average of 30 votes per poll and, because of 
self-clocking, should be able to accept at least an aver- 
age of 30 poll invitations per interpoll interval. Conse- 
quently, the one-day refractory period allows up to a total 
of 120 invitations per poll period, four times the rate of 
poll invitations that should be expected in the absence of 
attacks. 


7 Results 


The probability of access failure summarizes the success 
of an attrition attack. We start by establishing a baseline 
rate of access failures absent an attack. We then assess 
the effectiveness against this baseline of the effortless at- 
tacks we consider: network-level flooding attacks on the 
volume filter in Section 7.2, and Sybil attacks on the reci- 
procity filter in Section 7.3. Finally, in Section 7.4 we 
assess against this baseline each of the effortful attacks 
corresponding to each effort filter. 

In each case we show the effect of increasing scales of 
attack on the access failure probability, and relevant sup- 
porting graphs including the delay ratio, the coefficient 
of friction, and for effortful attacks the cost ratio. 

Our mechanisms for defending against an attrition 
adversary raise the effort required per loyal peer. To 
achieve a bound on access failure probabilities, one must 
be willing to over-provision the system to accommodate 
the extra effort. Over-provisioning the system by a con- 
stant factor defends it against application-level attrition 
attacks of unlimited power (Sections 7.3 and 7.4). 


7.1 Baseline 


The LOCKSS polling process is intended to detect and 
recover from storage damage that is not detected locally, 
from causes such as “bit rot,’ human error and attack. 
Our simulated peers suffer such damage at rates of one 
block in 1 to 5 disk years (50 AUs per disk). This is an 
aggressively inflated rate of undetected damage, given 
that, for instance, it is 125-400% the rate of detected 
failures in Talagala’s study of IDE drives in a large disk 
farm [45]. Experience with the IDE drives in deployed 
LOCKSS peers covers about 10 times as many disk years 
but with less reliable data collection; it suggests much 
lower detected failure rates. 

Figure 3 plots access failure probability versus the in- 
terpoll interval. It shows that as the interpoll interval in- 
creases relative to the mean interval between storage fail- 
ures, access failure probability increases because damage 
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Figure 3: Mean access failure probability (y axis in log 
scale) for increasing interpoll intervals (x axis) at vari- 
able mean times between storage failure (from 1 to 5 
years per disk), absent an attack. We show results for 
collection sizes of 50 AUs (points only) and of 600 AUs 
(lines and points). We show minimum and maximum 
values for the 2-year data set; this variance is representa- 
tive of all measurements, which we omit for clarity. 
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Figure 4: The access failure probability (y axis in log 
scale) observed during repeated pipe stoppage attacks of 
varying duration (x axis in log scale), covering between 
10 and 100% of the peers. 


takes longer to detect and repair. The access failure prob- 
ability is similar for a 50-AU collection all the way up 
to a 600-AU collection (we omit intermediate collection 
sizes for clarity). 


For comparison purposes in the rest of the experi- 
ments, the baseline access failure probability of 4.8 x 
10-4 for a 50-AU collection and of 5.2 x 10~* for a 
600-AU collection correspond to our interpoll interval of 
3 months and a storage damage rate of one block per 5 
disk years. With these parameters, a machine preserv- 
ing 600 AUs has an average load of 9%, and a machine 
preserving 50 AUs has a 0.7% average load. 


7.2 Targeting the Volume Filter 


The “pipe stoppage” adversary models packet flooding 
and more sophisticated attacks [26]. This adversary 
suppresses all communication between some proportion 
of the total peer population (its coverage) and other 
LOCKSS peers. During a pipe-stoppage attack, local 
readers may still access content. The adversary subjects 
a victim to a period of pipe stoppage lasting between 1 
and 180 days. Each attack is followed by a 30-day recu- 
peration period, during which communication is restored 
to the victim; this pattern is repeated for the entire ex- 
periment. To lower the probability that a recuperating 
peer can contact another peer, the adversary schedules 
his attacks such that there is little overlap in peers’ re- 
cuperation periods. We performed experiments with an 
adversary that schedules his attacks so that all victims’ 
recuperation periods completely overlap, but found that 
the low-overlap adversary caused more damage, so we 
present results from the low-overlap adversary. 


Figure 4 plots the access failure probability versus the 
attack duration for varying coverage values (10 to 100%). 
As expected, the access failure probability increases as 
the coverage of the attack increases, though the attack 
covering 70% of the peer population is almost as effec- 
tive as the 100% attack. In the extreme, the 180 day at- 
tack over 100% of the 600-AU collection raises the ac- 
cess failure probability to 3.5 x 107%; this is within tol- 
erable limits for services open to the Internet. 

For attacks between 20% and 60% coverage, the ac- 
cess failure probability peaks at an attack duration of 60 
days and decreases for larger durations. The 180 day at- 
tack is less damaging for these coverage values because, 
while the adversary focuses on a smaller number of peers 
for a longer time, the rest of the peers continue polling. 
The 30 to 60 day attacks cycle across more victims and 
interrupt more polls, wasting peers’ time and tarnishing 
their reputations, while 1 to 10 day attacks are too short 
to interrupt many polls. As the attack coverage grows 
from 70%, the 180 day attack disables such a significant 
portion of the network that the peers free of attack have 
great difficulty finding available peers and the access fail- 
ure probability increases beyond the 60 day attack. 

Figures 5 and 6 plot the delay ratio and coefficient of 
friction, respectively, versus attack duration. We find that 
attacks must last longer than 30 days to raise the delay 
ratio by an order of magnitude. Similarly, the coefficient 
of friction during repeated attacks that last less than a 
few days each is negligibly greater than 1. For very long 
attacks that completely shut down the victim’s Internet, 
the coefficient can reach 6700, making pipe stoppage the 
most cost-effective strategy for the attrition adversary. 

As attack durations grow to 30 days and beyond, the 
adversary succeeds in decreasing the total number of suc- 
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Figure 5: The delay ratio (y axis in log scale) imposed 
by repeated pipe stoppage attacks of varying duration (x 
axis in log scale) and coverage of the population. Absent 
an attack, this metric has value 1. 
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Figure 6: The coefficient of friction (y axis in log scale) 
imposed by pipe stoppage attacks of varying duration (x 
axis in log scale) and coverage of the population. 


cessful polls. For example, attacks against 100% of the 
population with a 30 day duration reduce the number of 
successful polls to 1/5 the number absent attack. How- 
ever, the average machine load during recuperation re- 
mains within 2 to 3 times the baseline load — a result of 
designing the protocol to limit increases in resource con- 
sumption while under attack. Fewer successful polls and 
nearly constant resource consumption for increasing at- 
tack durations drives up the average cost of a successful 
poll, and with it the coefficient of friction. 


7.3 Targeting the Reciprocity Filter 


The reciprocity adversary attacks our admission control 
defenses aiming to reduce the likelihood of a victim ad- 
mitting a loyal poll request by triggering that victim’s 
refractory period as often as possible. This adversary 
sends cheap garbage invitations to varying fractions of 
the peer population for varying periods of time separated 
by a fixed recuperation period of 30 days. The adversary 
sends invitations using poller addresses unknown to the 
victims. These, when eventually admitted, cause those 
victims to enter their refractory periods and drop all sub- 
sequent invitations from unknown and indebted peers. 
Figure 7 shows that these attacks have little effect. The 
access failure probability is raised to 5.9 x 107+ when 
the duration of the attack reaches the entire duration of 
our simulations (2 years) for full population coverage 
and a 600-AU collection. At that attack intensity, loyal 
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Figure 7: The access failure probability (y axis in log 
scale) for attacks of increasing duration (x axis in log 
scale) by the admission control adversary over 10 to 
100% of the peer population. The scale and size of the 
graph match Figures 3 and 4 to facilitate comparison. 


peers no longer admit poll invitations from unknown or 
indebted loyal peers, unless supported by an introduc- 
tion. This causes discovery to operate more slowly; loyal 
peers waste their resources on introductory effort proofs 
that are summarily rejected by peers in their refractory 
period. This wasted effort, when sustained over years, 
raises the coefficient of friction by 33%, (much less than 
the friction caused by pipe stoppage), and raises average 
machine load from 9% to 11%. The delay ratio is largely 
unaffected by this adversary. Consequently, the first ef- 
fect of this adversary, increasing load in loyal peers, is 
tolerable given a practical level of over-provisioning. 
We switch our attention to the other effect of this ad- 
versary, namely, the suppression of invitations from un- 
known or indebted peers, which introductions are in- 
tended to mitigate. We have repeated the experiments 
with 600 AUs, in which the adversary attacks 100% of 
the peer population, with introductions disabled. With- 
out introductions, the shorter attacks cause a higher co- 
efficient of friction, much closer to pipe stoppage attacks, 
whereas longer attacks are largely unaffected. For com- 
parison, suppressing introductions for attack durations 
of 10 days raises the coefficient of friction from 1.03 to 
1.16, vs. 1.51 for pipe stoppage; in contrast, suppressed 
introductions for attack durations of six months raises the 
coefficient of friction from 1.34 to 1.36, vs. 6700 for pipe 
stoppage. The absence of introductions does not make 
this attack markedly worse in terms of load increase. 
The major consequence of unknown and indebted in- 
vitation suppression without introductions is that victims 
call polls almost exclusively composed of voters from 
their friends list, who are more likely to accept a poll in- 
vitation from a fellow friend. This reliance increases as 
the attack lasts longer. It is undesirable because it allows 
an adversary to predict closely the membership of a poll 
(mostly the poller’s friends), promoting focused poll dis- 
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Defection |} Coeff. | Cost | Delay | Access 
friction | ratio | ratio failure 
INTRO 1.40 1.93 | 1.11 4.99 x 10-4 
1.31 2.04 | 1.10 | 6.35 x 1074 
REMAIN- || 2.61 1.55 | 1.11 5.90 x 10-4 
ING 2.50 1.60 | 1.10 | 6.16 x 10-4 
NONE 2.60 1.02 | 1.11 5.58 x 10-4 
2.49 1.06 | 1.10 | 6.19 x 10-4 

















Table 1: The effect of the brute force adversary defect- 
ing at various points in the protocol on the coefficient of 
friction, the cost ratio, the delay ratio, and the access fail- 
ure probability. For each point, the upper numbers cor- 
respond to the 50-AU collection and the lower numbers 
correspond to the 600-AU collection. 


tuptions. The main function of introductions is thus to 
ensure the unpredictability of poll memberships. 

Note that techniques such as blacklisting, commonly 
used to defeat denial-of-service attacks in the context of 
email spam, or server selection [17] by which pollers 
only invite voters they believe will accept, could signif- 
icantly reduce the friction caused by the admission con- 
trol attack. However, we have yet to explore whether 
these defenses are compatible with our goal of protect- 
ing against subversion attacks that operate by biasing the 
opinion poll sample toward corrupted peers [30]. 


7.4 Targeting the Effort Filters 


To attack filters downstream of the reciprocity filter, the 
adversary must get through as fast as possible. We con- 
sider an attack by a “brute force” adversary who contin- 
uously sends enough poll invitations with valid introduc- 
tory efforts to get past the random drops; such invitations 
cannot arrive from credit or even identities at the steady 
attack state, because they are more frequent than what is 
considered legitimate. Since unknown peers suffer more 
random drops than peers in debt, the adversary launches 
attacks from indebted addresses. We conservatively ini- 
tialize all adversary addresses with a debt grade at all 
loyal peers. We also give the adversary an oracle that al- 
lows him to inspect all the loyal peers’ schedules. This 
avoids his wasting introductory efforts due to scheduling 
conflicts at loyal peers. 

Once through the reciprocity filter, the adversary can 
defect at any stage of the protocol exchange: after pro- 
viding the introductory effort in the Poll message (IN- 
TRO) by never following up with a PollProof, after pro- 
viding the remaining effort in the PollProof message (RE- 
MAINING) by never following up with an EvaluationRe- 
ceipt, or not defecting at all (NONE). 

Table 1 shows that the brute force adversary’s most 
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Figure 8: Coefficient of friction during brute force at- 
tacks against 50 AUs. The refractory period varies from 
1 to 96 hours. 


cost-effective strategy (i.e., with the lowest cost ratio 
metric) is to participate fully in the protocol; doing so 
he can raise loyal peers’ preservation cost (i.e., their co- 
efficient of friction) to a factor of 2.60 (2.49 for the large 
collection, which equates to an average machine load of 
21%). To defend against this increase in cost, LOCKSS 
peers must over-provision their resources by a reason- 
able amount. The baseline probability of access failure 
rises to 6.19 x 10~* at a cost almost identical to that 
incurred by the defenders (a cost ratio of 1.06). For- 
tunately, this continuous attack even from a brute force 
adversary unconcerned by his own effort expenditure is 
unable to increase the access failure probability of the 
victims greatly; the rate limits prevent him from bring- 
ing his advantage in resources to bear. Similar behavior 
in earlier work [30] prevents a different unconstrained 
adversary from stealthily modifying content. 

We measured the effectiveness of the refractory period 
in rate limiting poll flood attacks against the brute force 
adversary that does not defect, since this strategy has the 
best cost/benefit ratio among the brute force strategies. 
Figure 8 shows the coefficient of friction during a brute 
force attack on 50 AUs where the refractory period varies 
from | to 96 hours. With a shorter refractory period, poll 
invitations from the attacker are accepted by the victims 
at a greater rate, driving up the coefficient of friction. 
With the refractory period at one hour, the average ma- 
chine load at the victim peers is 21%. If only 50 AUs 
consume 21% of a peer’s processing time, an average 
peer cannot support 600 AUs while under attack. With 
the refractory period of 24 hours, the peers’ average load 
supporting 50 AUs is only 2%. 

On the other hand, the graph shows that lengthening 
the refractory period beyond 24 hours would not greatly 
reduce the coefficient of friction. Furthermore, increas- 
ing the refractory period decreases the probability of a 
peer accepting legitimate poll invitations from unknown 
or indebted peers, since voters accept fewer of these in- 
vitations per unit time. A very long refractory period sti- 
fles the discovery process of pollers finding new voters 
and causes increased reliance on a poller’s friends list. 
Similar behavior occurs when introductions are removed 
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from the protocol (see Section 7.3). 

Thus a shorter refractory period increases the proba- 
bility of voters accepting invitations from legitimate, un- 
known pollers, but it also increases damage during a poll 
flood attack. Our choice of 24 hours limits the harm an 
attacker can do while accepting enough legitimate poll 
invitations from unknown or indebted peers for the dis- 
covery process to function. 

In the analysis above, we conservatively assume that 
the brute force adversary uses attacking identities in the 
debt grade of their victims. Space constraints lead us to 
omit experiments with an adversary whose minions may 
be in either even or credit grade. This adversary polls 
a victim only after he has supplied that victim with a 
vote, then defects in any of the ways described above. 
He then recovers his grade at the victim by supplying an 
appropriate number of valid votes in succession. Each 
vote he supplies is used to introduce new minions that 
thereby bypass the victim’s admission control before de- 
fecting. This attack requires the victim to invite minions 
into polls and is sufficiently rate-limited to be less effec- 
tive than brute force. It is further limited by the decay of 
first-hand reputation toward the debt grade. We leave the 
details for an extended version of this paper. 


8 Related Work 


In this section we first describe the most significant ways 
in which the new LOCKSS protocol differs from our pre- 
vious efforts. We then list work that describes the nature 
and types of denial of service attacks, as well as related 
work that applies defenses similar to ours. 

The protocol described here is derived from earlier 
work [30] in which we covered the background of 
the LOCKSS system. That protocol used redundancy, 
rate limitation, effort balancing, bimodal behavior (polls 
must be won or lost by a landslide) and friend bias 
(soliciting some percentage of votes from peers on the 
friends list) to prevent powerful adversaries from modi- 
fying the content without detection, or discrediting the 
system with false alarms. In this work, we target the 
protocol’s vulnerability to attrition attacks by reinforc- 
ing our previous defenses with admission control, desyn- 
chronization, and redundancy. 

Another major difference between our prior work and 
the protocol described in this paper is our treatment of 
repair. In the previous protocol voting and repair were 
separated into two phases. When pollers determined re- 
pair was necessary, they requested a complete copy of the 
document from the publisher, if still available, or from a 
peer for whom they had previously supplied votes. This 
had at least three problems. First, pollers requested re- 
pairs only when needed, signaling the vulnerability of 
those pollers’ content to an adversary. Second, the repair 


mechanism was only exercised when content recovery 
was needed. Mechanisms exercised only during emer- 
gencies are unlikely to work [35]. Finally, this left the 
system more vulnerable to free-riding, since a peer could 
supply votes but later defect when the poller requested 
a costly repair. We address all three problems through 
restructuring the repair mechanism (as described in Sec- 
tion 4.3) to integrate block repairs, including “frivolous” 
repairs, into the actual evaluation of votes. 

A third significant difference in the protocol supports 
our desynchronization defense. In the previous proto- 
col, loyal pollers needed to find a quorum of voters who 
could simultaneously vote on an AU. Instead, the poller 
now solicits and obtains votes one at a time, across the 
duration of a poll, and only evaluates the outcome of a 
poll once it has accumulated all requisite votes. 

Our attrition adversary draws on a wide range of work 
in detecting [23], measuring [33], and combating [2, 27, 
41, 42] network-level DDoS attacks capable of stopping 
traffic to and from our peers. This work observes that 
current attacks are not simultaneously of high intensity, 
long duration, and high coverage (many peers) [33]. 

Redundancy is a key to survival during some DoS at- 
tacks, because pipe stoppage appears to other peers as 
a failed peer. Many systems use redundancy to mask 
storage failure [25]. Byzantine Fault Tolerance [7] is re- 
lated to the LOCKSS opinion polling mechanism in its 
goal of managing replicas in the face of attack. It pro- 
vides stronger guarantees but requires that no more than 
one third of the replicas are faulty or misbehaving. In a 
distributed system, such as the LOCKSS system, that is 
spread across the Internet, we cannot assume an upper 
bound on the number of misbehaving peers. We there- 
fore aim for system performance to degrade gracefully 
with increasing numbers of misbehaving peers, rather 
than fail suddenly when a critical threshold is reached. 
Routing along multiple redundant paths in Distributed 
Hash Tables (DHTs) has been suggested as a way of in- 
creasing the probability that a message arrives at its in- 
tended recipient despite nodes dropping messages due to 
malice [6] or pipe stoppage [24]. 

Rate limits are effective in slowing the spread of 
viruses [43, 48]. They have also been suggested for lim- 
iting the rate at which peers can join a DHT [6, 47] as a 
defense against attempts to control part of the hash space. 
Our work suggests that DHTs will need to rate limit not 
only joins but also stores to defend against attrition at- 
tacks. Another study [40] suggests that the increased la- 
tency this causes will not affect users’ behavior. 

Effort balancing is used as a defense against spam, 
which may be considered an application-level DoS at- 
tack and has received the bulk of the attention in this 
area. Our effort balancing defense draws on pricing via 
processing concepts [15]. We measure cost by memory 
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cycles [1, 14]; others use CPU cycles [4, 15] or even 
Turing tests [44]. Crosby et al. [10] show that worst- 
case behavior of application algorithms can be exploited 
in application-level DoS attacks; our use of nonces and 
the bounded verification time of MBF avoid this risk. In 
the LOCKSS system we avoid strong peer identities and 
infrastructure changes, and therefore rule out many tech- 
niques for excluding malign peers such as Secure Over- 
lay Services [24]. 

Related to first-hand reputation is the use of game- 
theoretic analysis of peer behavior by Feldman et al. [17] 
to show that a reciprocative strategy in admission control 
policy can motivate cooperation among selfish peers. 

Admission control has been used to improve the us- 
ability of overloaded services. For example, Cherkasova 
et al. [8] propose admission control strategies that help 
protect long-running Web service sessions (i.e., related 
sequences of requests) from abrupt termination. Pre- 
serving the responsiveness of Web services in the face 
of demand spikes is critical, whereas LOCKSS peers 
need only manage their resources to make progress at the 
necessary rate in the long term. They can treat demand 
spikes as hostile behavior. In a P2P context, Daswani et 
al. [11] use admission control (with rate limiting) to miti- 
gate the effects of a query flood attack against superpeers 
in unstructured file-sharing peer-to-peer networks. 

Golle and Mironov [21] provide compliance enforce- 
ment in the context of distributed computation using a 
receipt technique similar to ours. Random auditing us- 
ing challenges and hashing has been proposed [9, 47] as 
a means of enforcing trading requirements in some dis- 
tributed storage systems. 

In DHTs waves of synchronized routing updates 
caused by joins or departures result in instability during 
periods of high churn. Bamboo’s [36] desynchronization 
defense using lazy updates is effective. 


9 Future Work 


We have three immediate goals for future work. First, 
we observe that although the protocol is symmetric, the 
attrition adversary’s use of it is asymmetric. It may be 
that adaptive behavior of the loyal peers can exploit this 
asymmetry. For example, loyal peers could modulate the 
probability of acceptance of a poll request according to 
their recent busyness. The effect would be to raise the 
marginal effort required to increase the loyal peer’s busy- 
ness as the attack effort increases. Second, we need to 
understand how our defenses against attrition work in a 
more dynamic environment, where new loyal peers con- 
tinually join the system over time. Third, we need to con- 
sider combined adversary strategies; an adversary could 
weaken the system with an attrition attack in preparation 
for some other type of attack. 


10 Conclusion 


The defenses of this paper equip the LOCKSS system to 
resist attrition well. First, application-level attrition at- 
tacks, even from adversaries with no resource constraints 
and sustained for two years, can be defeated with reason- 
able over-provisioning. Such over-provisioning is nat- 
ural in our application, but further work may signifi- 
cantly reduce the required amount. Second, the strategy 
that provides an unconstrained adversary with the great- 
est impact on the system is to behave as a large num- 
ber of new loyal peers. Third, network-level attacks do 
not affect the system significantly unless they are (a) in- 
tense enough to stop all communication between peers, 
(b) widespread enough to target all of the peers, and (c) 
sustained over months. 

Digital preservation is an unusual application, in that 
the goal is to prevent things from happening. The 
LOCKSS system resists failures and attacks from pow- 
erful adversaries without normal defenses such as long- 
term secrets and central administration. The techniques 
that we have developed may be primarily applicable to 
preservation, but we hope that our conservative design 
will assist others in building systems that better meet so- 
ciety’s need for more reliable and defensible systems. 

Both the LOCKSS project and the Narses simulator 
are hosted at SourceForge, and both carry BSD-style 
Open Source licenses. Implementation of this protocol 
in the production LOCKSS system is in progress. 
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Abstract 


Network Address Translation (NAT) causes well-known 
dif culties for peer-to-peer (P2P) communication, since 

the peers involved may not be reachable at any globally 
valid IP address. Several NAT traversal techniques are 
known, but their documentation is slim, and data about 
their robustness or relative merits is slimmer. This paper 
documents and analyzes one of the simplest but most ro- 
bust and practical NAT traversal techniques, commonly 
known as hole punching. Hole punching is moderately 

well-understood for UDP communication, but we show 
how it can be reliably used to set up peer-to-peer TCP 
streams as well. After gathering data on the reliability 
of this technique on a wide variety of deployed NATs, 
we nd that about 82% of the NATs tested support hole 

punching for UDP, and about 64% support hole punching 
for TCP streams. As NAT vendors become increasingly 
conscious of the needs of important P2P applications such 
as Voice over IP and online gaming protocols, support for 
hole punching is likely to increase in the future. 


1 Introduction 


The combined pressures of tremendous growth and mas- 
sive security challenges have forced the Internet to evolve 
in ways that make life dif cult for many applications. 

The Internet’s original uniform address architecture, in 
which every node has a globally unique IP address and 
can communicate directly with every other node, has been 
replaced with a new de facto Internet address architecture, 
consisting of a global address realm and many private ad- 
dress realms interconnected by Network Address Transla- 
tors (NAT). In this new address architecture, illustrated in 
Figure 1, only nodes in the main, global address realm 
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Figure 1: Public and private IP address domains 


can be easily contacted from anywhere in the network, 
because only they have unique, globally routable IP ad- 
dresses. Nodes on private networks can connect to other 
nodes on the same private network, and they can usually 
open TCP or UDP connections to well-known nodes 

in the global address realm. NATs on the path allocate 
temporary public endpoints for outgoing connections, and 
translate the addresses and port numbers in packets com- 
prising those sessions, while generally blocking all in- 
coming traf c unless otherwise speci cally con gured. 


The Internet’s new de facto address architecture is suit- 
able for client/server communication in the typical case 
when the client is on a private network and the server is in 
the global address realm. The architecture makes it dif - 
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cult for two nodes on different private networks to contact 
each other directly, however, which is often important to 
the “peer-to-peer” communication protocols used in ap- 
plications such as teleconferencing and online gaming. 
We clearly need a way to make such protocols function 
smoothly in the presence of NAT. 


One of the most effective methods of establishing peer- 
to-peer communication between hosts on different private 
networks is known as “hole punching.” This technique 
is widely used already in UDP-based applications, but es- 
sentially the same technique also works for TCP. Contrary 
to what its name may suggest, hole punching does not 
compromise the security of a private network. Instead, 
hole punching enables applications to function within the 
the default security policy of most NATs, effectively sig- 
naling to NATs on the path that peer-to-peer communica- 
tion sessions are “solicited” and thus should be accepted. 
This paper documents hole punching for both UDP and 
TCP, and details the crucial aspects of both application 
and NAT behavior that make hole punching work. 


Unfortunately, no traversal technique works with all ex- 
isting NATs, because NAT behavior is not standardized. 
This paper presents some experimental results evaluating 
hole punching support in current NATs. Our data is de- 
rived from results submitted by users throughout the In- 
ternet by running our “NAT Check” tool over a wide va- 
riety of NATs by different vendors. While the data points 
were gathered from a “self-selecting” user community and 
may not be representative of the true distribution of NAT 
implementations deployed on the Internet, the results are 
nevertheless generally encouraging. 


While evaluating basic hole punching, we also point out 
variations that can make hole punching work on a wider 
variety of existing NATs at the cost of greater complexity. 
Our primary focus, however, is on developing the simplest 
hole punching technique that works cleanly and robustly 
in the presence of “well-behaved” NATs in any reason- 
able network topology. We deliberately avoid excessively 
clever tricks that may increase compatibility with some 
existing “broken” NATs in the short term, but which only 
work some of the time and may cause additional unpre- 
dictability and network brittleness in the long term. 


Although the larger address space of IPv6 [3] may 
eventually reduce the need for NAT, in the short term 
IPv6 is increasing the demand for NAT, because NAT it- 
self provides the easiest way to achieve interoperability 
between IPv4 and IPv6 address domains [24]. Further, 
the anonymity and inaccessibility of hosts on private net- 
works has widely perceived security and privacy benefits. 
Firewalls are unlikely to go away even when there are 
enough IP addresses: IPv6 firewalls will still commonly 


block unsolicited incoming traffic by default, making hole 
punching useful even to IPv6 applications. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
introduces basic terminology and NAT traversal concepts. 
Section 3 details hole punching for UDP, and Section 4 
introduces hole punching for TCP. Section 5 summarizes 
important properties a NAT must have in order to enable 
hole punching. Section 6 presents our experimental re- 
sults on hole punching support in popular NATs, Section 7 
discusses related work, and Section 8 concludes. 


2 General Concepts 


This section introduces basic NAT terminology used 
throughout the paper, and then outlines general NAT 
traversal techniques that apply equally to TCP and UDP. 


2.1 NAT Terminology 


This paper adopts the NAT terminology and taxonomy de- 
fined in RFC 2663 [21], as well as additional terms de- 
fined more recently in RFC 3489 [19]. 

Of particular importance is the notion of session. A 
session endpoint for TCP or UDP is an (IP address, port 
number) pair, and a particular session is uniquely identi- 
fied by its two session endpoints. From the perspective of 
one of the hosts involved, a session is effectively identi- 
fied by the 4-tuple (local IP, local port, remote IP, remote 
port). The direction of a session is normally the flow di- 
rection of the packet that initiates the session: the initial 
SYN packet for TCP, or the first user datagram for UDP. 

Of the various flavors of NAT, the most common type 
is traditional or outbound NAT, which provides an asym- 
metric bridge between a private network and a public 
network. Outbound NAT by default allows only out- 
bound sessions to traverse the NAT: incoming packets are 
dropped unless the NAT identifies them as being part of an 
existing session initiated from within the private network. 
Outbound NAT conflicts with peer-to-peer protocols be- 
cause when both peers desiring to communicate are “be- 
hind” (on the private network side of) two different NATs, 
whichever peer tries to initiate a session, the other peer’s 
NAT rejects it. NAT traversal entails making P2P sessions 
look like “outbound” sessions to both NATs. 

Outbound NAT has two sub-varieties: Basic NAT, 
which only translates IP addresses, and Network Ad- 
dress/Port Translation (NAPT), which translates entire 
session endpoints. NAPT, the more general variety, has 
also become the most common because it enables the 
hosts on a private network to share the use of a single pub- 
lic IP address. Throughout this paper we assume NAPT, 
though the principles and techniques we discuss apply 
equally well (if sometimes trivially) to Basic NAT. 
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Figure 2: NAT Traversal by Relaying 


2.2 Relaying 


The most reliable—but least efficient—method of P2P 
communication across NAT is simply to make the com- 
munication look to the network like standard client/server 
communication, through relaying. Suppose two client 
hosts A and B have each initiated TCP or UDP connec- 
tions to a well-known server S, at S’s global IP address 
18.181.0.31 and port number 1234. As shown in Figure 2, 
the clients reside on separate private networks, and their 
respective NATs prevent either client from directly initiat- 
ing a connection to the other. Instead of attempting a di- 
rect connection, the two clients can simply use the server 
S to relay messages between them. For example, to send 
a message to client B, client A simply sends the message 
to server S along its already-established client/server con- 
nection, and server S' forwards the message on to client B 
using its existing client/server connection with B. 

Relaying always works as long as both clients can con- 
nect to the server. Its disadvantages are that it consumes 
the server’s processing power and network bandwidth, 
and communication latency between the peering clients is 
likely increased even if the server is well-connected. Nev- 
ertheless, since there is no more efficient technique that 
works reliably on all existing NATs, relaying is a useful 
fall-back strategy if maximum robustness is desired. The 
TURN protocol [18] defines a method of implementing 
relaying in a relatively secure fashion. 


2.3 Connection Reversal 


Some P2P applications use a straightforward but limited 
technique, known as connection reversal, to enable com- 
munication when both hosts have connections to a well- 
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Figure 3: NAT Traversal by Connection Reversal 


known rendezvous server S and only one of the peers is 
behind a NAT, as shown in Figure 3. If A wants to ini- 
tiate a connection to B, then a direct connection attempt 
works automatically, because B is not behind a NAT and 
A’s NAT interprets the connection as an outgoing session. 
If B wants to initiate a connection to A, however, any 
direct connection attempt to A is blocked by A’s NAT. 
B can instead relay a connection request to A through 
a well-known server 5, asking A to attempt a “reverse” 
connection back to B. Despite the obvious limitations of 
this technique, the central idea of using a well-known ren- 
dezvous server as an intermediary to help set up direct 
peer-to-peer connections is fundamental to the more gen- 
eral hole punching techniques described next. 


3 UDP Hole Punching 


UDP hole punching enables two clients to set up a direct 
peer-to-peer UDP session with the help of a well-known 
rendezvous server, even if the clients are both behind 
NATs. This technique was mentioned in section 5.1 of 
RFC 3027 [10], documented more thoroughly elsewhere 
on the Web [13], and used in recent experimental Internet 
protocols [17, 11]. Various proprietary protocols, such as 
those for on-line gaming, also use UDP hole punching. 


3.1 The Rendezvous Server 


Hole punching assumes that the two clients, A and B, al- 
ready have active UDP sessions with a rendezvous server 
S. When a client registers with S, the server records two 
endpoints for that client: the (IP address, UDP port) pair 
that the client believes itself to be using to talk with S, 
and the (IP address, UDP port) pair that the server ob- 
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Figure 4: UDP Hole Punching, Peers Behind a Common NAT 


serves the client to be using to talk with it. We refer to the 
first pair as the client’s private endpoint and the second 
as the client’s public endpoint. The server might obtain 
the client’s private endpoint from the client itself in a field 
in the body of the client’s registration message, and obtain 
the client’s public endpoint from the source IP address and 
source UDP port fields in the IP and UDP headers of that 
registration message. If the client is not behind a NAT, 
then its private and public endpoints should be identical. 
A few poorly behaved NATs are known to scan the 
body of UDP datagrams for 4-byte fields that look like IP 
addresses, and translate them as they would the IP address 
fields in the IP header. To be robust against such behav- 
ior, applications may wish to obfuscate IP addresses in 
messages bodies slightly, for example by transmitting the 
one’s complement of the IP address instead of the IP ad- 
dress itself. Of course, if the application is encrypting its 
messages, then this behavior is not likely to be a problem. 


3.2 Establishing Peer-to-Peer Sessions 


Suppose client A wants to establish a UDP session di- 
rectly with client B. Hole punching proceeds as follows: 


1. A initially does not know how to reach B, so A asks 
S for help establishing a UDP session with B. 


2. S replies to A with a message containing B’s public 
and private endpoints. At the same time, S uses its 
UDP session with B to send B a connection request 
message containing A’s public and private endpoints. 
Once these messages are received, A and B know 
each other’s public and private endpoints. 


3. When A receives B’s public and private endpoints 


from S, A starts sending UDP packets to both 
of these endpoints, and subsequently “locks in” 
whichever endpoint first elicits a valid response from 
B. Similarly, when B receives A’s public and pri- 
vate endpoints in the forwarded connection request, 
B starts sending UDP packets to A at each of A’s 
known endpoints, locking in the first endpoint that 
works. The order and timing of these messages are 
not critical as long as they are asynchronous. 


We now consider how UDP hole punching handles each 
of three specific network scenarios. In the first situation, 
representing the “easy” case, the two clients actually re- 
side behind the same NAT, on one private network. In the 
second, most common case, the clients reside behind dif- 
ferent NATs. In the third scenario, the clients each reside 
behind two levels of NAT: a common “first-level” NAT de- 
ployed by an ISP for example, and distinct “second-level” 
NATs such as consumer NAT routers for home networks. 


It is in general difficult or impossible for the applica- 
tion itself to determine the exact physical layout of the 
network, and thus which of these scenarios (or the many 
other possible ones) actually applies at a given time. Pro- 
tocols such as STUN [19] can provide some information 
about the NATs present on a communication path, but this 
information may not always be complete or reliable, espe- 
cially when multiple levels of NAT are involved. Never- 
theless, hole punching works automatically in all of these 
scenarios without the application having to know the spe- 
cific network organization, as long as the NATs involved 
behave in a reasonable fashion. (“Reasonable” behavior 
for NATs will be described later in Section 5.) 
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Figure 5: UDP Hole Punching, Peers Behind Different NATs 


3.3. Peers Behind a Common NAT 


First consider the simple scenario in which the two clients 
(probably unknowingly) happen to reside behind the same 
NAT, and are therefore located in the same private IP ad- 
dress realm, as shown in Figure 4. Client A has estab- 
lished a UDP session with server S,, to which the com- 
mon NAT has assigned its own public port number 62000. 
Client B has similarly established a session with S, to 
which the NAT has assigned public port number 62005. 

Suppose that client A uses the hole punching technique 
outlined above to establish a UDP session with B, using 
server S as an introducer. Client A sends S a message 
requesting a connection to B. S responds to A with B’s 
public and private endpoints, and also forwards A’s pub- 
lic and private endpoints to B. Both clients then attempt 
to send UDP datagrams to each other directly at each of 
these endpoints. The messages directed to the public end- 
points may or may not reach their destination, depending 
on whether or not the NAT supports hairpin translation as 
described below in Section 3.5. The messages directed at 
the private endpoints do reach their destinations, however, 
and since this direct route through the private network is 
likely to be faster than an indirect route through the NAT 
anyway, the clients are most likely to select the private 
endpoints for subsequent regular communication. 

By assuming that NATs support hairpin translation, the 
application might dispense with the complexity of trying 
private as well as public endpoints, at the cost of making 
local communication behind a common NAT unnecessar- 
ily pass through the NAT. As our results in Section 6 show, 
however, hairpin translation is still much less common 
among existing NATs than are other “P2P-friendly” NAT 


behaviors. For now, therefore, applications may benefit 
substantially by using both public and private endpoints. 


3.4 Peers Behind Different NATs 


Suppose clients A and B have private IP addresses be- 
hind different NATs, as shown in Figure 5. A and B have 
each initiated UDP communication sessions from their lo- 
cal port 4321 to port 1234 on server S. In handling these 
outbound sessions, NAT A has assigned port 62000 at its 
own public IP address, 155.99.25.11, for the use of A’s 
session with S, and NAT B has assigned port 31000 at its 
IP address, 138.76.29.7, to B’s session with S. 

In A’s registration message to S, A reports its private 
endpoint to S as 10.0.0.1:4321, where 10.0.0.1 is A’s IP 
address on its own private network. S records A’s re- 
ported private endpoint, along with A’s public endpoint 
as observed by S itself. A’s public endpoint in this case 
is 155.99.25.11:62000, the temporary endpoint assigned 
to the session by the NAT. Similarly, when client B regis- 
ters, S records B’s private endpoint as 10.1.1.3:4321 and 
B’s public endpoint as 138.76.29.7:31000. 

Now client A follows the hole punching procedure de- 
scribed above to establish a UDP communication session 
directly with B. First, A sends a request message to S ask- 
ing for help connecting with B. In response, S sends B’s 
public and private endpoints to A, and sends A’s public 
and private endpoints to B. A and B each start trying to 
send UDP datagrams directly to each of these endpoints. 

Since A and B are on different private networks and 
their respective private IP addresses are not globally 
routable, the messages sent to these endpoints will reach 
either the wrong host or no host at all. Because many 
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Figure 6: UDP Hole Punching, Peers Behind Multiple Levels of NAT 


NATs also act as DHCP servers, handing out IP addresses 
in a fairly deterministic way from a private address pool 
usually determined by the NAT vendor by default, it is 
quite likely in practice that A’s messages directed at B’s 
private endpoint will reach some (incorrect) host on A’s 
private network that happens to have the same private IP 
address as B does. Applications must therefore authen- 
ticate all messages in some way to filter out such stray 
traffic robustly. The messages might include application- 
specific names or cryptographic tokens, for example, or at 
least a random nonce pre-arranged through S. 


Now consider A’s first message sent to B’s public end- 
point, as shown in Figure 5. As this outbound message 
passes through A’s NAT, this NAT notices that this is the 
first UDP packet in a new outgoing session. The new ses- 
sion’s source endpoint (10.0.0.1:4321) is the same as that 
of the existing session between A and S, but its desti- 
nation endpoint is different. If NAT A is well-behaved, it 
preserves the identity of A’s private endpoint, consistently 
translating all outbound sessions from private source end- 
point 10.0.0.1:4321 to the corresponding public source 
endpoint 155.99.25.11:62000. A’s first outgoing mes- 
sage to B’s public endpoint thus, in effect, “punches a 
hole” in A’s NAT for a new UDP session identified by the 
endpoints (10.0.0.1:4321, 138.76.29.7:31000) on A’s pri- 
vate network, and by the endpoints (155.99.25.11:62000, 
138.76.29.7:31000) on the main Internet. 


If A’s message to B’s public endpoint reaches B’s NAT 
before B’s first message to A has crossed B’s own NAT, 
then B’s NAT may interpret A’s inbound message as un- 
solicited incoming traffic and drop it. B’s first message 
to A’s public address, however, similarly opens a hole in 
B’s NAT, for a new UDP session identified by the end- 
points (10.1.1.3:4321, 155.99.25.11:62000) on B’s pri- 
vate network, and by the endpoints (138.76.29.7:31000, 
155.99.25.11:62000) on the Internet. Once the first mes- 
sages from A and B have crossed their respective NATs, 
holes are open in each direction and UDP communica- 
tion can proceed normally. Once the clients have verified 
that the public endpoints work, they can stop sending mes- 
sages to the alternative private endpoints. 


3.5 Peers Behind Multiple Levels of NAT 


In some topologies involving multiple NAT devices, two 
clients cannot establish an “optimal” P2P route between 
them without specific knowledge of the topology. Con- 
sider a final scenario, depicted in Figure 6. Suppose NAT 
C is a large industrial NAT deployed by an internet ser- 
vice provider (ISP) to multiplex many customers onto a 
few public IP addresses, and NATs A and B are small 
consumer NAT routers deployed independently by two of 
the ISP’s customers to multiplex their private home net- 
works onto their respective ISP-provided IP addresses. 
Only server S and NAT C have globally routable IP ad- 
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dresses; the “public” IP addresses used by NAT A and 
NAT B are actually private to the ISP’s address realm, 
while client A’s and B’s addresses in turn are private to 
the addressing realms of NAT A and NAT B, respectively. 
Each client initiates an outgoing connection to server S as 
before, causing NATs A and B each to create a single pub- 
lic/private translation, and causing NAT C to establish a 
public/private translation for each session. 

Now suppose A and B attempt to establish a direct 
peer-to-peer UDP connection via hole punching. The 
optimal routing strategy would be for client A to send 
messages to client B’s “semi-public” endpoint at NAT 
B, 10.0.1.2:55000 in the ISP’s addressing realm, and 
for client B to send messages to A’s “semi-public” end- 
point at NAT B, namely 10.0.1.1:45000. Unfortunately, 
A and B have no way to learn these addresses, because 
server S only sees the truly global public endpoints of the 
clients, 155.99.25.11:62000 and 155.99.25.11:62005 re- 
spectively. Even if A and B had some way to learn these 
addresses, there is still no guarantee that they would be 
usable, because the address assignments in the ISP’s pri- 
vate address realm might conflict with unrelated address 
assignments in the clients’ private realms. (NAT A’s IP 
address in NAT C’s realm might just as easily have been 
10.1.1.3, for example, the same as client B’s private ad- 
dress in NAT B’s realm.) 

The clients therefore have no choice but to use their 
global public addresses as seen by S' for their P2P com- 
munication, and rely on NAT C providing hairpin or loop- 
back translation. When A sends a UDP datagram to B’s 
global endpoint, 155.99.25.11:62005, NAT A first trans- 
lates the datagram’s source endpoint from 10.0.0.1:4321 
to 10.0.1.1:45000. The datagram now reaches NAT C, 
which recognizes that the datagram’s destination address 
is one of NAT C’s own translated public endpoints. If 
NAT C is well-behaved, it then translates both the source 
and destination addresses in the datagram and “loops” 
the datagram back onto the private network, now with a 
source endpoint of 155.99.25.11:62000 and a destination 
endpoint of 10.0.1.2:55000. NAT B finally translates the 
datagram’s destination address as the datagram enters B’s 
private network, and the datagram reaches B. The path 
back to A works similarly. Many NATs do not yet support 
hairpin translation, but it is becoming more common as 
NAT vendors become aware of this issue. 


3.6 UDP Idle Timeouts 


Since the UDP transport protocol provides NATs with 
no reliable, application-independent way to determine the 
lifetime of a session crossing the NAT, most NATs simply 
associate an idle timer with UDP translations, closing the 
hole if no traffic has used it for some time period. There 


is unfortunately no standard value for this timer: some 
NATs have timeouts as short as 20 seconds. If the appli- 
cation needs to keep an idle UDP session active after es- 
tablishing the session via hole punching, the application 
must send periodic keep-alive packets to ensure that the 
relevant translation state in the NATs does not disappear. 

Unfortunately, many NATs associate UDP idle timers 
with individual UDP sessions defined by a particular pair 
of endpoints, so sending keep-alives on one session will 
not keep other sessions active even if all the sessions orig- 
inate from the same private endpoint. Instead of sending 
keep-alives on many different P2P sessions, applications 
can avoid excessive keep-alive traffic by detecting when a 
UDP session no longer works, and re-running the original 
hole punching procedure again “on demand.” 


4 TCP Hole Punching 


Establishing peer-to-peer TCP connections between hosts 
behind NATs is slightly more complex than for UDP, but 
TCP hole punching is remarkably similar at the protocol 
level. Since it is not as well-understood, it is currently 
supported by fewer existing NATs. When the NATs in- 
volved do support it, however, TCP hole punching is just 
as fast and reliable as UDP hole punching. Peer-to-peer 
TCP communication across well-behaved NATs may in 
fact be more robust than UDP communication, because 
unlike UDP, the TCP protocol’s state machine gives NATs 
on the path a standard way to determine the precise life- 
time of a particular TCP session. 


4.1 Sockets and TCP Port Reuse 


The main practical challenge to applications wishing to 
implement TCP hole punching is not a protocol issue but 
an application programming interface (API) issue. Be- 
cause the standard Berkeley sockets API was designed 
around the client/server paradigm, the API allows a TCP 
stream socket to be used to initiate an outgoing connection 
via connect (), or to listen for incoming connections 
via listen() and accept (), but not both. Further, 
TCP sockets usually have a one-to-one correspondence to 
TCP port numbers on the local host: after the application 
binds one socket to a particular local TCP port, attempts 
to bind a second socket to the same TCP port fail. 

For TCP hole punching to work, however, we need to 
use a single local TCP port to listen for incoming TCP 
connections and to initiate multiple outgoing TCP con- 
nections concurrently. Fortunately, all major operating 
systems support a special TCP socket option, commonly 
named SO_REUSEADDR, which allows the application to 
bind multiple sockets to the same local endpoint as long 
as this option is set on all of the sockets involved. BSD 
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systems have introduced a SO_REUSEPORT option that 
controls port reuse separately from address reuse; on such 
systems both of these options must be set. 


4.2 Opening Peer-to-Peer TCP Streams 


Suppose that client A wishes to set up a TCP connection 
with client B. We assume as usual that both A and B 
already have active TCP connections with a well-known 
rendezvous server S. The server records each registered 
client’s public and private endpoints, just as for UDP. At 
the protocol level, TCP hole punching works almost ex- 
actly as for UDP: 


1. Client A uses its active TCP session with S' to ask S$ 
for help connecting to B. 


2. S replies to A with B’s public and private TCP end- 
points, and at the same time sends A’s public and 
private endpoints to B. 


3. From the same local TCP ports that A and B used to 
register with S, A and B each asynchronously make 
outgoing connection attempts to the other’s public 
and private endpoints as reported by S, while simul- 
taneously listening for incoming connections on their 
respective local TCP ports. 


4. A and B wait for outgoing connection attempts to 
succeed, and/or for incoming connections to appear. 
If one of the outgoing connection attempts fails due 
to a network error such as “connection reset” or “host 
unreachable,” the host simply re-tries that connection 
attempt after a short delay (e.g., one second), up to 
an application-defind maximum timeout period. 


5. When a TCP connection is made, the hosts authen- 
ticate each other to verify that they connected to the 
intended host. If authentication fails, the clients close 
that connection and continue waiting for others to 
succeed. The clients use the first successfully au- 
thenticated TCP stream resulting from this process. 


Unlike with UDP, where each client only needs one 
socket to communicate with both S and any number of 
peers simultaneously, with TCP each client application 
must manage several sockets bound to a single local TCP 
port on that client node, as shown in Figure 7. Each client 
needs a stream socket representing its connection to S, 
a listen socket on which to accept incoming connections 
from peers, and at least two additional stream sockets with 
which to initiate outgoing connections to the other peer’s 
public and private TCP endpoints. 

Consider the common-case scenario in which the 
clients A and B are behind different NATs, as shown in 
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Figure 7: Sockets versus Ports for TCP Hole Punching 


Figure 5, and assume that the port numbers shown in the 
figure are now for TCP rather than UDP ports. The outgo- 
ing connection attempts A and B make to each other’s pri- 
vate endpoints either fail or connect to the wrong host. As 
with UDP, it is important that TCP applications authenti- 
cate their peer-to-peer sessions, due of the likelihood of 
mistakenly connecting to a random host on the local net- 
work that happens to have the same private IP address as 
the desired host on a remote private network. 

The clients’ outgoing connection attempts to each 
other’s public endpoints, however, cause the respective 
NATs to open up new “holes” enabling direct TCP com- 
munication between A and B. If the NATs are well- 
behaved, then a new peer-to-peer TCP stream automat- 
ically forms between them. If A’s first SYN packet to 
B reaches B’s NAT before B’s first SYN packet to A 
reaches B’s NAT, for example, then B’s NAT may in- 
terpret A’s SYN as an unsolicited incoming connection 
attempt and drop it. B’s first SYN packet to A should 
subsequently get through, however, because A’s NAT sees 
this SYN as being part of the outbound session to B that 
A’s first SYN had already initiated. 


4.3. Behavior Observed by the Application 


What the client applications observe to happen with their 
sockets during TCP hole punching depends on the tim- 
ing and the TCP implementations involved. Suppose that 
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A’s first outbound SYN packet to B’s public endpoint is 
dropped by NAT B, but B’s first subsequent SYN packet 
to A’s public endpoint gets through to A before A’s TCP 
retransmits its SYN. Depending on the operating system 
involved, one of two things may happen: 


e A’s TCP implementation notices that the session 
endpoints for the incoming SYN match those of an 
outbound session A was attempting to initiate. A’s 
TCP stack therefore associates this new session with 
the socket that the local application on A was using 
to connect () to B’s public endpoint. The applica- 
tion’s asynchronous connect () call succeeds, and 
nothing happens with the application’s listen socket. 


Since the received SYN packet did not include an 
ACK for A’s previous outbound SYN, A’s TCP 
replies to B’s public endpoint with a SYN-ACK 
packet, the SYN part being merely a replay of A’s 
original outbound SYN, using the same sequence 
number. Once B’s TCP receives A’s SYN-ACK, it 
responds with its own ACK for A’s SYN, and the 
TCP session enters the connected state on both ends. 


Alternatively, A’s TCP implementation might in- 
stead notice that A has an active listen socket on 
that port waiting for incoming connection attempts. 
Since B’s SYN looks like an incoming connection 
attempt, A’s TCP creates a new stream socket with 
which to associate the new TCP session, and hands 
this new socket to the application via the applica- 
tion’s next accept () call on its listen socket. A’s 
TCP then responds to B with a SYN-ACK as above, 
and TCP connection setup proceeds as usual for 
client/server-style connections. 


Since A’s prior outbound connect () attempt to 
B used a combination of source and destination 
endpoints that is now in use by another socket, 
namely the one just returned to the application 
via accept (), A’s asynchronous connect () at- 
tempt must fail at some point, typically with an “ad- 
dress in use” error. The application nevertheless has 
the working peer-to-peer stream socket it needs to 
communicate with B, so it ignores this failure. 


The first behavior above appears to be usual for BSD- 
based operating systems, whereas the second behavior ap- 
pears more common under Linux and Windows. 


4.4 Simultaneous TCP Open 


Suppose that the timing of the various connection at- 
tempts during the hole punching process works out so that 


the initial outgoing SYN packets from both clients tra- 
verse their respective local NATs, opening new outbound 
TCP sessions in each NAT, before reaching the remote 
NAT. In this “lucky” case, the NATs do not reject either 
of the initial SYN packets, and the SYNs cross on the 
wire between the two NATs. In this case, the clients ob- 
serve an event known as a simultaneous TCP open: each 
peer’s TCP receives a “raw” SYN while waiting for a 
SYN-ACK. Each peer’s TCP responds with a SYN-ACK, 
whose SYN part essentially “replays” the peer’s previous 
outgoing SYN, and whose ACK part acknowledges the 
SYN received from the other peer. 

What the respective applications observe in this case 
again depends on the behavior of the TCP implementa- 
tions involved, as described in the previous section. If 
both clients implement the second behavior above, it may 
be that all of the asynchronous connect () calls made 
by the application ultimately fail, but the application run- 
ning on each client nevertheless receives a new, working 
peer-to-peer TCP stream socket via accept () —as if 
this TCP stream had magically “created itself” on the wire 
and was merely passively accepted at the endpoints! As 
long as the application does not care whether it ultimately 
receives its peer-to-peer TCP sockets via connect () 
or accept (), the process results in a working stream 
on any TCP implementation that properly implements the 
standard TCP state machine specified in RFC 793 [23]. 

Each of the alternative network organization scenarios 
discussed in Section 3 for UDP works in exactly the same 
way for TCP. For example, TCP hole punching works in 
multi-level NAT scenarios such as the one in Figure 6 as 
long as the NATs involved are well-behaved. 


4.5 Sequential Hole Punching 


In a variant of the above TCP hole punching procedure 
implemented by the NatTrav library [4], the clients at- 
tempt connections to each other sequentially rather than 
in parallel. For example: (1) A informs B via S of its 
desire to communicate, without simultaneously listening 
on its local port; (2) B makes a connect () attempt to 
A, which opens a hole in B’s NAT but then fails due to 
a timeout or RST from A’s NAT or a RST from A itself; 
(3) B closes its connection to S' and does a listen () 
on its local port; (4) S' in turn closes its connection with 
A, signaling A to attempt a connect () directly to B. 
This sequential procedure may be particularly useful on 
Windows hosts prior to XP Service Pack 2, which did 
not correctly implement simultaneous TCP open, or on 
sockets APIs that do not support the SO_REUSEADDR 
functionality. The sequential procedure is more timing- 
dependent, however, and may be slower in the common 
case and less robust in unusual situations. In step (2), for 
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example, B must allow its “doomed-to-fail” connect () 
attempt enough time to ensure that at least one SYN 
packet traverses all NATs on its side of the network. Too 
little delay risks a lost SYN derailing the process, whereas 
too much delay increases the total time required for hole 
punching. The sequential hole punching procedure also 
effectively “consumes” both clients’ connections to the 
server S, requiring the clients to open fresh connections to 
S for each new P2P connection to be forged. The parallel 
hole punching procedure, in contrast, typically completes 
as soon as both clients make their outgoing connect () 
attempts, and allows each client to retain and re-use a sin- 
gle connection to S indefinitely. 


5 Properties of P2P-Friendly NATs 


This section describes the key behavioral properties NATs 
must have in order for the hole punching techniques de- 
scribed above to work properly. Not all current NAT 
implementations satisfy these properties, but many do, 
and NATs are gradually becoming more “P2P-friendly” 
as NAT vendors recognize the demand for peer-to-peer 
protocols such as voice over IP and on-line gaming. 

This section is not meant to be a complete or definitive 
specification for how NATs “should” behave; we provide 
it merely for information about the most commonly ob- 
served behaviors that enable or break P2P hole punching. 
The IETF has started a new working group, BEHAVE, to 
define official “best current practices” for NAT behavior. 
The BEHAVE group’s initial drafts include the consider- 
ations outlined in this section and others; NAT vendors 
should of course follow the IETF working group directly 
as official behavioral standards are formulated. 


5.1 Consistent Endpoint Translation 


The hole punching techniques described here only work 
automatically if the NAT consistently maps a given TCP 
or UDP source endpoint on the private network to a single 
corresponding public endpoint controlled by the NAT. A 
NAT that behaves in this way is referred to as a cone NAT 
in RFC 3489 [19] and elsewhere, because the NAT “fo- 
cuses” all sessions originating from a single private end- 
point through the same public endpoint on the NAT. 
Consider again the scenario in Figure 5, for example. 
When client A initially contacted the well-known server 
S, NAT A chose to use port 62000 at its own public IP 
address, 155.99.25.11, as a temporary public endpoint to 
representing A’s private endpoint 10.0.0.1:4321. When A 
later attempts to establish a peer-to-peer session with B by 
sending a message from the same local private endpoint to 
B’s public endpoint, A depends on NAT A preserving the 
identity of this private endpoint, and re-using the exist- 


ing public endpoint of 155.99.25.11:62000, because that 
is the public endpoint for A to which B will be sending 
its corresponding messages. 

A NAT that is only designed to support client/server 
protocols will not necessarily preserve the identities of 
private endpoints in this way. Such a NAT is a symmet- 
ric NAT in RFC 3489 terminology. For example, after the 
NAT assigns the public endpoint 155.99.25.11:62000 to 
client A’s session with server S, the NAT might assign 
a different public endpoint, such as 155.99.25.11:62001, 
to the P2P session that A tries to initiate with B. In this 
case, the hole punching process fails to provide connec- 
tivity, because the subsequent incoming messages from B 
reach NAT A at the wrong port number. 

Many symmetric NATs allocate port numbers for suc- 
cessive sessions in a fairly predictable way. Exploiting 
this fact, variants of hole punching algorithms [9, 1] can 
be made to work “much of the time” even over symmetric 
NATs by first probing the NAT’s behavior using a protocol 
such as STUN [19], and using the resulting information to 
“predict” the public port number the NAT will assign to a 
new session. Such prediction techniques amount to chas- 
ing a moving target, however, and many things can go 
wrong along the way. The predicted port number might 
already be in use causing the NAT to jump to another port 
number, for example, or another client behind the same 
NAT might initiate an unrelated session at the wrong time 
so as to allocate the predicted port number. While port 
number prediction can be a useful trick for achieving max- 
imum compatibility with badly-behaved existing NATs, 
it does not represent a robust long-term solution. Since 
symmetric NAT provides no greater security than a cone 
NAT with per-session traffic filtering, symmetric NAT is 
becoming less common as NAT vendors adapt their algo- 
rithms to support P2P protocols. 


5.2 Handling Unsolicited TCP Connections 


When a NAT receives a SYN packet on its public side for 
what appears to be an unsolicited incoming connection 
attempt, it is important that the NAT just silently drop the 
SYN packet. Some NATs instead actively reject such in- 
coming connections by sending back a TCP RST packet 
or even an ICMP error report, which interferes with the 
TCP hole punching process. Such behavior is not nec- 
essarily fatal, as long as the applications re-try outgoing 
connection attempts as specified in step 4 of the process 
described in Section 4.2, but the resulting transient errors 
can make hole punching take longer. 


5.3. Leaving Payloads Alone 


A few existing NATs are known to scan “blindly” through 
packet payloads for 4-byte values that look like IP ad- 
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dresses, and translate them as they would the IP address 
in the packet header, without knowing anything about the 
application protocol in use. This bad behavior fortunately 
appears to be uncommon, and applications can easily pro- 
tect themselves against it by obfuscating IP addresses they 
send in messages, for example by sending the bitwise 
complement of the desired IP address. 


5.4 Hairpin Translation 


Some multi-level NAT situations require hairpin transla- 
tion support in order for either TCP or UDP hole punch- 
ing to work, as described in Section 3.5. The scenario 
shown in Figure 6, for example, depends on NAT C' pro- 
viding hairpin translation. Support for hairpin translation 
is unfortunately rare in current NATs, but fortunately so 
are the network scenarios that require it. Multi-level NAT 
is becoming more common as IPv4 address space deple- 
tion continues, however, so support for hairpin translation 
is important in future NAT implementations. 


6 Evaluation of Existing NATs 


To evaluate the robustness of the TCP and UDP hole 
punching techniques described in this paper on a variety 
of existing NATs, we implemented and distributed a test 
program called NAT Check [16], and solicited data from 
Internet users about their NATs. 

NAT Check’s primary purpose is to test NATs for the 
two behavioral properties most crucial to reliable UDP 
and TCP hole punching: namely, consistent identity- 
preserving endpoint translation (Section 5.1), and silently 
dropping unsolicited incoming TCP SYNs instead of re- 
jecting them with RSTs or ICMP errors (Section 5.2). In 
addition, NAT Check separately tests whether the NAT 
supports hairpin translation (Section 5.4), and whether the 
NAT filters unsolicited incoming traffic at all. This last 
property does not affect hole punching, but provides a use- 
ful indication the NAT’s firewall policy. 

NAT Check makes no attempt to test every relevant 
facet of NAT behavior individually: a wide variety of sub- 
tle behavioral differences are known, some of which are 
difficult to test reliably [12]. Instead, NAT Check merely 
attempts to answer the question, “how commonly can the 
proposed hole punching techniques be expected to work 
on deployed NATs, under typical network conditions?” 


6.1 Test Method 


NAT Check consists of a client program to be run on a ma- 
chine behind the NAT to be tested, and three well-known 
servers at different global IP addresses. The client coop- 
erates with the three servers to check the NAT behavior 
relevant to both TCP and UDP hole punching. The client 
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Figure 8: NAT Check Test Method for UDP 


program is small and relatively portable, currently run- 
ning on Windows, Linux, BSD, and Mac OS X. The ma- 
chines hosting the well-known servers all run FreeBSD. 


6.1.1 UDP Test 


To test the NAT’s behavior for UDP, the client opens a 
socket and binds it to a local UDP port, then successively 
sends “ping’’-like requests to servers 1 and 2, as shown 
in Figure 8. These servers each respond to the client’s 
pings with a reply that includes the client’s public UDP 
endpoint: the client’s own IP address and UDP port num- 
ber as observed by the server. If the two servers report the 
same public endpoint for the client, NAT Check assumes 
that the NAT properly preserves the identity of the client’s 
private endpoint, satisfying the primary precondition for 
reliable UDP hole punching. 


When server 2 receives a UDP request from the client, 
besides replying directly to the client it also forwards the 
request to server 3, which in turn replies to the client from 
its own IP address. If the NAT’s firewall properly fil- 
ters “unsolicited” incoming traffic on a per-session basis, 
then the client never sees these replies from server 3, even 
though they are directed at the same public port as the 
replies from servers | and 2. 


To test the NAT for hairpin translation support, the 
client simply opens a second UDP socket at a different lo- 
cal port and uses it to send messages to the public endpoint 
representing the client’s first UDP socket, as reported by 
server 2. If these messages reach the client’s first private 
endpoint, then the NAT supports hairpin translation. 
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6.1.2 TCP Test 


The TCP test follows a similar pattern as for UDP. The 
client uses a single local TCP port to initiate outbound 
sessions to servers | and 2, and checks whether the public 
endpoints reported by servers | and 2 are the same, the 
first precondition for reliable TCP hole punching. 

The NAT’s response to unsolicited incoming connec- 
tion attempts also impacts the speed and reliability of TCP 
hole punching, however, so NAT Check also tests this be- 
havior. When server 2 receives the client’s request, in- 
stead of immediately replying to the client, it forwards a 
request to server 3 and waits for server 3 to respond with a 
“go-ahead” signal. When server 3 receives this forwarded 
request, it attempts to initiate an inbound connection to 
the client’s public TCP endpoint. Server 3 waits up to 
five seconds for this connection to succeed or fail, and if 
the connection attempt is still “in progress” after five sec- 
onds, server 3 responds to server 2 with the “go-ahead” 
signal and continues waiting for up to 20 seconds. Once 
the client finally receives server 2’s reply (which server 
2 delayed waiting for server 3’s “go-ahead” signal), the 
client attempts an outbound connection to server 3, effec- 
tively causing a simultaneous TCP open with server 3. 

What happens during this test depends on the NAT’s 
behavior as follows. If the NAT properly just drops server 
3’s “unsolicited” incoming SYN packets, then nothing 
happens on the client’s listen socket during the five sec- 
ond period before server 2 replies to the client. When the 
client finally initiates its own connection to server 3, open- 
ing a hole through the NAT, the attempt succeeds imme- 
diately. If on the other hand the NAT does not drop server 
3’s unsolicited incoming SYNs but allows them through 
(which is fine for hole punching but not ideal for secu- 
rity), then the client receives an incoming TCP connec- 
tion on its listen socket before receiving server 2’s reply. 
Finally, if the NAT actively rejects server 3’s unsolicited 
incoming SYNs by sending back TCP RST packets, then 
server 3 gives up and the client’s subsequent attempt to 
connect to server 3 fails. 

To test hairpin translation for TCP, the client simply 
uses a secondary local TCP port to attempt a connection 
to the public endpoint corresponding to its primary TCP 
port, in the same way as for UDP. 


6.2 Test Results 


The NAT Check data we gathered consists of 380 reported 
data points covering a variety of NAT router hardware 
from 68 vendors, as well as the NAT functionality built 
into different versions of eight popular operating systems. 
Only 335 of the total data points include results for UDP 
hairpin translation, and only 286 data points include re- 


sults for TCP, because we implemented these features in 
later versions of NAT Check after we had already started 
gathering results. The data is summarized by NAT ven- 
dor in Table 1; the table only individually lists vendors for 
which at least five data points were available. The varia- 
tions in the test results for a given vendor can be accounted 
for by a variety of factors, such as different NAT devices 
or product lines sold by the same vendor, different soft- 
ware or firmware versions of the same NAT implemen- 
tation, different configurations, and probably occasional 
NAT Check testing or reporting errors. 

Out of the 380 reported data points for UDP, in 310 
cases (82%) the NAT consistently translated the client’s 
private endpoint, indicating basic compatibility with UDP 
hole punching. Support for hairpin translation is much 
less common, however: of the 335 data points that include 
UDP hairpin translation results, only 80 (24%) show hair- 
pin translation support. 

Out of the 286 data points for TCP, 184 (64%) show 
compatibility with TCP hole punching: the NAT consis- 
tently translates the client’s private TCP endpoint, and 
does not send back RST packets in response to unsolicited 
incoming connection attempts. Hairpin translation sup- 
port is again much less common: only 37 (13%) of the 
reports showed hairpin support for TCP. 

Since these reports were generated by a “self-selecting” 
community of volunteers, they do not constitute a random 
sample and thus do not necessarily represent the true dis- 
tribution of the NATs in common use. The results are 
nevertheless encouraging: it appears that the majority of 
commonly-deployed NATs already support UDP and TCP 
hole punching at least in single-level NAT scenarios. 


6.3 Testing Limitations 


There are a few limitations in NAT Check’s current test- 
ing protocol that may cause misleading results in some 
cases. First, we only learned recently that a few NAT im- 
plementations blindly translate IP addresses they find in 
unknown application payloads, and the NAT Check pro- 
tocol currently does not protect itself from this behavior 
by obfuscating the IP addresses it transmits. 

Second, NAT Check’s current hairpin translation 
checking may yield unnecessarily pessimistic results be- 
cause it does not use the full, two-way hole punching pro- 
cedure for this test. NAT Check currently assumes that a 
NAT supporting hairpin translation does not filter “incom- 
ing” hairpin connections arriving from the private network 
in the way it would filter incoming connections arriving at 
the public side of the NAT, because such filtering is unnec- 
essary for security. We later realized, however, that a NAT 
might simplistically treat any traffic directed at the NAT’s 
public ports as “untrusted” regardless of its origin. We do 
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UDP TCP 
Hole Hole 
Punching Hairpin Punching Hairpin 

NAT Hardware 

Linksys 45/46 (98%) (12%) 33/38 = (87%) 

Netgear 31/37 = (84%) (9%) 19/30 (63%) 

D-Link 16/21 (76%) (52%) 9/19 = (47%) 

Draytek 27 (12%) (25%) 2/7 (29%) 

Belkin 14/14 (100%) (7%) 11/11 (100%) 

Cisco 12/12 (100%) (33%) 6/7 (86%) 

SMC 12/12 (100%) (30%) 8/9 = (89%) 

ZyXEL 7/9 (78%) (13%) 0/7 (0%) 

3Com 71/7 (100%) (14%) 5/6 (83%) 
OS-based NAT 

Windows 31/33 16/31 28/31 (90%) 

Linux 26/32 16/24 2/24 (8%) 

FreeBSD 7/19 2/3 1/1 (100%) 
All Vendors 


Table 1: User Reports of NAT Support for UDP and TCP Hole Punching 


not yet know which behavior is more common. 

Finally, NAT implementations exist that consistently 
translate the client’s private endpoint as long as only one 
client behind the NAT is using a particular private port 
number, but switch to symmetric NAT or even worse be- 
haviors if two or more clients with different IP addresses 
on the private network try to communicate through the 
NAT from the same private port number. NAT Check 
could only detect this behavior by requiring the user to 
run it on two or more client hosts behind the NAT at the 
same time. Doing so would make NAT Check much more 
difficult to use, however, and impossible for users who 
only have one usable machine behind the NAT. Neverthe- 
less, we plan to implement this testing functionality as an 
option in a future version of NAT Check. 


6.4 Corroboration of Results 


Despite testing difficulties such as those above, our results 
are generally corroborated by those of a large ISP, who 
recently found that of the top three consumer NAT router 
vendors, representing 86% of the NATs observed on their 
network, all three vendors currently produce NATs com- 
patible with UDP hole punching [25]. Additional inde- 
pendent results recently obtained using the UDP-oriented 
STUN protocol [12], and STUNT, a TCP-enabled exten- 
sion [8, 9], also appear consistent with our results. These 
latter studies provide more information on each NAT by 
testing a wider variety of behaviors individually, instead 
of just testing for basic hole punching compatibility as 


NAT Check does. Since these more extensive tests re- 
quire multiple cooperating clients behind the NAT and 
thus are more difficult to run, however, these results are 
so far available on a more limited variety of NATs. 


7 Related Work 


UDP hole punching was first explored and publicly docu- 
mented by Dan Kegel [13], and is by now well-known in 
peer-to-peer application communities. Important aspects 
of UDP hole punching have also been indirectly docu- 
mented in the specifications of several experimental pro- 
tocols, such as STUN [19], ICE [17], and Teredo [11]. We 
know of no existing published work that thoroughly ana- 
lyzes hole punching, however, or that points out the hair- 
pin translation issue for multi-level NAT (Section 3.5). 

We also know of no prior work that develops TCP 
hole punching in the symmetric fashion described here. 
Even the existence of the crucial SO_REUSEADDR/ 
SO_REUSEPORT options in the Berkeley sockets API 
appears to be little-known among P2P application devel- 
opers. NatTrav [4] implements a similar but asymmet- 
ric TCP hole punching procedure outlined earlier in Sec- 
tion 4.5. NUTSS [9] and NATBLASTER [1] implement 
more complex TCP hole punching tricks that can work 
around some of the bad NAT behaviors mentioned in Sec- 
tion 5, but they require the rendezvous server to spoof 
source IP addresses, and they also require the client appli- 
cations to have access to “raw” sockets, usually available 
only at root or administrator privilege levels. 
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Protocols such as SOCKS [14], UPnP [26], and MID- 
COM [22] allow applications to traverse a NAT through 
explicit cooperation with the NAT. These protocols are not 
widely or consistently supported by NAT vendors or ap- 
plications, however, and do not appear to address the in- 
creasingly important multi-level NAT scenarios. Explicit 
control of a NAT further requires the application to locate 
the NAT and perhaps authenticate itself, which typically 
involves explicit user configuration. When hole punching 
works, in contrast, it works with no user intervention. 

Recent proposals such as HIP [15] and FARA [2] ex- 
tend the Internet’s basic architecture by decoupling a 
host’s identity from its location [20]. IPNL [7], UIP [5, 6], 
and DOA [27] propose schemes for routing across NATs 
in such an architecture. While such extensions are prob- 
ably needed in the long term, hole punching enables ap- 
plications to work over the existing network infrastructure 
immediately with no protocol stack upgrades, and leaves 
the notion of “host identity” for applications to define. 


8 Conclusion 


Hole punching is a general-purpose technique for estab- 
lishing peer-to-peer connections in the presence of NAT. 
As long as the NATs involved meet certain behavioral 
requirements, hole punching works consistently and ro- 
bustly for both TCP and UDP communication, and can 
be implemented by ordinary applications with no special 
privileges or specific network topology information. Hole 
punching fully preserves the transparency that is one of 
the most important hallmarks and attractions of NAT, and 
works even with multiple levels of NAT—though certain 
corer case situations require hairpin translation, a NAT 
feature not yet widely implemented. 
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Abstract 


The need to distribute large files across multiple wide-area 
sites is becoming increasingly common, for instance, in sup- 
port of scientific computing, configuring distributed systems, 
distributing software updates such as open source ISOs or Win- 
dows patches, or disseminating multimedia content. Recently 
a number of techniques have been proposed for simultaneously 
retrieving portions of a file from multiple remote sites with 
the twin goals of filling the client’s pipe and overcoming any 
performance bottlenecks between the client and any individ- 
ual server. While there are a number of interesting tradeoffs 
in locating appropriate download sites in the face of dynami- 
cally changing network conditions, to date there has been no 
systematic evaluation of the merits of different protocols. This 
paper explores the design space of file distribution protocols 
and conducts a detailed performance evaluation of a number 
of competing systems running in both controlled emulation en- 
vironments and live across the Internet. Based on our experi- 
ence with these systems under a variety of conditions, we pro- 
pose, implement and evaluate Bullet’ (Bullet prime), a mesh 
based high bandwidth data dissemination system that outper- 
forms previous techniques under both static and dynamic con- 
ditions. 


1 Introduction 


The rapid, reliable, and efficient transmission of a data 
object from a single source to a large number of receivers 
spread across the Internet has long been the subject of 
research and development spanning computer systems, 
networking, algorithms, and theory. Initial attempts at 
addressing this problem focused on IP multicast, a net- 
work level primitive for constructing efficient IP-level 
trees to deliver individual packets from the source to each 
receiver. Fundamental problems with reliability, con- 
gestion control, heterogeneity, and deployment limited 
the widespread success and availability of IP multicast. 


*This research is supported in part by the Center for Networked 
Systems, Hewlett Packard, IBM, and Intel. Vahdat and Snoeren are 
supported by NSF CAREER awards (CCR-9984328, CNS-0347949). 


Building on the experience gained from IP multicast, a 
number of efforts then focused on building application- 
level overlays [2, 9, 10, 12, 24] where a source would 
transmit the content, for instance over multiple TCP con- 
nections, to a set of receivers that would implicitly act as 
interior nodes in a tree built up at the application level. 


While certainly advancing the state of the art, tree- 
based techniques face fundamental reliability and per- 
formance limitations. First, bandwidth down an overlay 
tree is guaranteed to be monotonically decreasing. For 
instance, a single packet loss in a TCP transmission high 
up in a tree can significantly impact the throughput to 
all participants rooted at the node experiencing the loss. 
Hence, in a large overlay, participants near the leaves are 
likely to experience more limited bandwidth. Further, 
because each node only receives data from its parent, the 
failure of a single node can dramatically impact overall 
system reliability and may cause scalability concerns un- 
der churn as a potentially large number of nodes attempt 
to rejoin the tree. Reliability in overlay trees is perhaps 
even more of a concern than in IP-level multicast, since 
end hosts are more likely to fail or to suffer from perfor- 
mance anomalies relative to IP routers in the interior of 
the network. 


Thus, “third-generation” data dissemination infras- 
tructures have most recently focused on _ building 
application-level overlay meshes [3, 5, 13, 25]. The idea 
here is that end hosts self-organize into a general mesh 
by selecting multiple application-level peers. Each peer 
transmits a disjoint set of the target underlying data to the 
node, enabling the potential to greater resiliency to fail- 
ure and increased performance. Reliability is improved 
because the failure of any single peer will typically only 
reduce the transmitted bandwidth by 1/n where n is the 
total number of peers being maintained by a given node. 
In fact, with a sufficient numbers of peers, the failure 
of any one peer may go unnoticed because the remain- 
ing peers may be able to quickly make up for the lost 
bandwidth. This additional redundancy also enables each 
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node to regenerate its peer set in a more leisurely manner, 
eliminating the “reconnection storm” that can result from 
the failure of a node in an overlay tree. Mesh-based ap- 
proaches may also improve overall bandwidth delivered 
to all nodes as data can flow to receivers over multiple 
disjoint paths. It is straightforward to construct scenarios 
where two peers can deliver higher aggregate bandwidth 
to a given node than any one can as aresult of bottlenecks 
in the middle of the network. 


While a number of these mesh-based systems have 
demonstrated performance and reliability improvements 
over previous tree-based techniques, there is currently no 
detailed understanding of the relative merits of existing 
systems nor an understanding of the set of design issues 
that most significantly affect end-to-end system perfor- 
mance and reliability. We set out to explore this space, 
beginning with our own implementation of Bullet [13]. 
Our detailed performance comparison of these systems 
both live across PlanetLab [20] and in the ModelNet [28] 
emulation environment led us to identify a number of key 
design questions that appear to most significantly impact 
overall system performance and reliability, including: i) 
whether data is pushed from the source to receivers or 
pulled by individual receivers based on discovering miss- 
ing data items, ii) peer selection algorithms where nodes 
determine the number and identity of peers likely to have 
a good combination of high bandwidth and a large vol- 
ume of missing data items, iii) the strategy for deter- 
mining which data items to request and in what quantity 
based on changing network conditions, iv) the strategy 
employed by the sender to transmit blocks to its current 
set of peers based on the data items currently queued for 
transmission, and v) whether the data stream should be 
encoded using, for instance, Erasure codes [17] or trans- 
mitted unmodified. 

By examining these questions in detail, we designed 
and implemented Bullet’ (pronounced as Bullet prime), a 
new mesh-based data dissemination protocol that outper- 
forms existing systems, including Bullet, SplitStream, 
and BitTorrent, by 25-70% in terms of download times, 
under a variety of network conditions. Thus, the princi- 
pal contribution of this work is an exploration and ini- 
tial enumeration of the design space for a broad range 
of mesh-based overlays and the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of a system that we believe embodies 
some of the “best practices” in this space, enabling good 
performance and reliability under a variety of network 
conditions, ranging from the static to the highly dynamic. 

It is becoming increasingly important to synchronize 
updates to a logical data volume across the Internet, such 
as synchronizing FTP mirrors or updating installed soft- 
ware in distributed testbeds such as PlanetLab and the 
Grid. Today, the state of the art for disseminating updates 
consists of having all clients contact a central repository 


known to contain the most current version of the data to 
retrieve any updates. Unfortunately, limited bandwidth 
and CPU at any central repository limit the speed and re- 
liability with which the data can be synchronized across 
a large number of sites. We designed and implemented 
Shotgun, a set of extensions to the popular rsync tool 
to enable clients to synchronize their state with a central- 
ized server orders of magnitude more quickly than previ- 
ously possible. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 
2 describes the design space for all systems doing large 
scale file distribution, Section 3 describes the specific im- 
plementation and architecture of Bullet’, and Section 4 
presents the results of our experiments testing our exper- 
imental strategies and comparisons with other systems, 
including evaluation of Shotgun. Section 5 outlines the 
related work in the field, and the paper concludes in Sec- 
tion 6. 


2 Design Principles and Patterns 


Throughout the paper, we assume that the source trans- 
mits the file as a sequence of blocks, that serve as the 
smallest transfer unit. Otherwise, peers would not be 
able to help each other until they had the entire file down- 
loaded. In addition, we concentrate on the case when the 
source of the file is the only node that has the file ini- 
tially, and wishes to disseminate it to a large group of re- 
ceivers as quickly as possible. This usage scenario corre- 
sponds to a flash-crowd retrieving a popular file over the 
Internet. In our terminology for peering relationships, a 
sender is a node sending data to a receiver. 

The design of any large-scale file distribution system 
can be realized as careful decisions made regarding the 
fundamental tenets of peer-to-peer applications and data 
transfer. As we see them, these tenets are push vs. pull, 
encoding data, finding the right peers, methods for re- 
questing data from those peers, and serving data to others 
in an effective manner. Additionally, an important design 
consideration is whether the system should be fair to par- 
ticipants or focus on being fast. In all cases, however, 
the underlying goal of downloading files is always keep 
your incoming pipe full of new data. This means that 
nodes must prevent duplicate data transmission, restrict 
control overhead in favor of distributing data, and adapt 
to changing network conditions. In the following sec- 
tions we enumerate these fundamental decisions which 
all systems disseminating objects must make in more de- 
tail. 


2.1 Push or Pull 


Options for distributing the file can be categorized by 
whether data is pushed from sources to destinations, 
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pulled from sources by destinations, or a hybrid of the 
two. Traditional streaming applications typically choose 
the push methodology because data has low latency, is 
coming at a constant rate, and all participants are sup- 
posed to get all the data at the same time. To increase ca- 
pacity, nodes may have multiple senders to them, and in 
a push system, they must then devote overhead to keep- 
ing their senders informed about what they have to pre- 
vent receipt of duplicates. Alternately, systems can use a 
pull mechanism where receivers must first learn of what 
data exists and which nodes have it, and then request it. 
This has the advantage that receivers, not senders, are in 
control of the size and specification of which data is out- 
standing to them, which allows them to control and adapt 
to their environments more easily. However, this two- 
step process of discovery followed by requesting means 
additional delay before receiving data and extra control 
messages in some cases. 


2.2 Encoded or Unencoded 


The simplest way of sending the file involves just sending 
the original, or unencoded, blocks into the overlay. An 
advantage of this approach is that receivers typically do 
not have to fit the entire file into physical memory to sus- 
tain high-performance. Incoming blocks can be cached 
in memory, and later written to disk. Blocks only have to 
be read when the peers request them. Even if the blocks 
are not in memory and have to be fetched from the disk, 
pipelining techniques can be used to absorb the cost of 
disk reads. As a downside, sending the unencoded file 
might expose the “last block” problem of some file distri- 
bution mechanisms, when it becomes difficult for a node 
to locate and retrieve the last few blocks of the file. 

Recently, a number of erasure-correcting codes that 
implement the “digital fountain” [4] approach were sug- 
gested by researchers [15, 16, 17]. When the source 
encodes the file with these codes, any (1 + €)n correctly 
received encoded blocks are sufficient to reconstruct the 
original n blocks, with the typically low reception over- 
head (e) of 0.03 — 0.05. These codes hold the potential 
of removing the “last block” problem, because there is 
no need for a receiver to acquire any particular block, as 
long as it recovers a sufficient number of distinct blocks. 
In this paper, we assume that only the source is capa- 
ble of encoding the file, and do not consider the potential 
benefits of network coding [1], where intermediate nodes 
can produce encoded packets from the ones they have re- 
ceived thus far. 

Based on the publicly available specification, we im- 
plemented rateless erasure codes [17]. Although it is 
straightforward to implement these codes with a low 
CPU encoding and decoding overhead, they exhibit some 
performance artifacts that are relevant from a systems 


perspective. First, the reconstruction of the file cannot 
make significant progress until a significant number of 
the encoded blocks is successfully received. Even with 
n received blocks (i.e., corresponding to the original file 
size), only 30 percent of the file content can be recon- 
structed [14]. Further, since the encoded blocks are com- 
puted by XOR-ing random sets of original blocks, the 
decoding stage requires random access to all of the re- 
constructed file blocks. This pattern of access, coupled 
with the bursty nature of the decoding process, causes 
increased decoding time due to excessive disk swapping 
if all of the decoded file blocks cannot fit into physical 
memory !. Consequently, the source is forced to transmit 
the file as a serious of segments that can fit into physical 
memory of the receivers. Even if all receivers have ho- 
mogeneous memory size, this arrangement presents few 
problems. First, the source needs to decide when to start 
transmitting encoded blocks that belong to the next seg- 
ment. If the file distribution mechanism exhibits consid- 
erable latency between the time a block is first generated 
and the time when nodes receive it, the source might send 
too many unnecessary blocks into the overlay. Second, 
receivers need to simultaneously locate and retrieve data 
belonging to multiple segments. Opening too many TCP 
connections can also affect overall performance. There- 
fore, the receivers have to locate enough senders hosting 
the segments they are interested in, while still being able 
to fill their incoming pipe. 


We have observed a 4 percent overhead when encod- 
ing and decoding files of tens of MBs in size. Although 
mathematically possible, it is difficult to make this over- 
head arbitrary small via parameter settings or a large 
number of blocks. Since the file blocks should be suf- 
ficiently large to overcome the fixed overhead due to 
per-block headers, we cannot use an excessive number 
of blocks. Similarly, since a file consisting of a large 
number of blocks may not fit into physical memory, a 
segment may not have enough blocks to reduce the de- 
coding overhead. Finally, the decoding process is sen- 
sitive to the number of recovered degree-1 (unencoded) 
blocks that are generated with relatively low probability 
(e.g. 0.01). These blocks are necessary to start the de- 
coding process and without a sufficient number of these 
blocks the decoding process cannot complete. 


In the remainder of the paper, we optimistically as- 
sume that the entire file can fit into physical memory and 
quantify the potential benefits of using encoding at the 
source in Section 4.6. 


'We are assuming a memory-efficient implementation of the codes 
that releases the memory occupied by the encoded block when all the 
original blocks that were used in in its construction are available. Per- 
formance can be even worse if the encoded blocks are kept until the file 
is reconstructed in full. 
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2.3 Peering Strategy 


A node receives the file by peering with neighbors and 
receiving blocks from them. To enable this, the node 
requires techniques to learn about nodes in the system, 
selecting ones to peer with which have useful data, and 
determining the ideal set of peers which can optimize 
the incoming bandwidth of useful data. Ideally, a node 
would have perfect and timely information about distri- 
bution of blocks throughout the system and would be 
able to download any block from any other peer, but any 
such approach requiring global knowledge cannot scale. 
Instead, the system must approximate the peering deci- 
sions. It can do this by using a centralized coordina- 
tion point, though constantly updating that point with up- 
dates of blocks received would also not scale, while also 
adding a single point of failure. Alternatively, a node 
could simply maintain a fixed set of peers, though this 
approach would suffer from changing network and node 
conditions or an initially poor selection of peers. One 
might also imagine using a DHT to coordinate location 
of nodes with given blocks. While we have not tested this 
approach, we reason that it would not perform well due 
to the extra overhead required for locating nodes with 
each block. Overall, a good approach to picking peers 
would be one which neither causes nodes to maintain 
global knowledge, nor communicate with a large number 
of nodes, but manages to locate peers which have a lot of 
data to give it. A good peering strategy will also allow 
the node to maintain a set of peers which is small enough 
to minimize control overhead, but large enough to keep 
the pipe full in the face of changing network conditions. 


2.4 Request Strategy 


In either a push or pull based system, there has to be a 
decision made about which blocks should be queued to 
send to which peers. In a pull based system, this is a re- 
quest for block. Therefore we call this the request strat- 
egy. For the request strategy, we need to answer several 
important questions. 

First, what is the best order for requesting blocks? For 
example, if all nodes make requests for the blocks in the 
same order, the senders in peering relationships will be 
sending the same data to all the peers, and there would 
be very little opportunity for nodes to help each other to 
speed up the overall progress. 

Second, for any given block, more than one of the 
senders might have it. How does the node choose the 
sender that is going to provide this particular block, or 
in a pull based system, how can senders prevent queu- 
ing the same block for the same node? Further, should a 
node request the block immediately after it learns about 
its existence at a sender, or should it wait until some of its 


other peers acquire the same block? There is a tradeoff, 
because reacting quickly might bring the block to this 
node sooner, and make it available for its own receivers 
to download sooner. However, the first sender over time 
that has this block might not be the best one to serve it; in 
this case it might be prudent to wait a bit longer, because 
the block download time from this sender might be high 
due to low available bandwidth. 

Third, how much data should be requested from any 
given sender? Requesting too few blocks might not fill 
the node’s incoming pipe, whereas requesting too much 
data might force the receiver to wait too long for a block 
that it could have requested and received from some other 
node. 

Finally, where should the request logic be placed? One 
option is to have the receiver make explicit requests for 
blocks, which comes at the expense of maintaining data 
structures that describe the availability of each block, the 
time of requests, etc. In addition, this approach might 
incur considerable CPU overhead for choosing the next 
block to retrieve. If this logic is in the critical path, the 
throughput in high-bandwidth settings may suffer. An- 
other option is to place the decision-making at the sender. 
This approach makes the receiver simpler, because it 
might just need to keep the sender up-to-date with a di- 
gest of blocks it currently has. Since a node might im- 
plicitly request the same block from multiple senders, 
this approach is highly resilient. On the other hand, 
duplicate blocks could be sent from multiple senders if 
senders do not synchronize their behavior. Further, mes- 
sage overhead will be higher than in the receiver-driven 
approach due to digests. 


2.5 Sending Strategies 


All techniques for distributing a file will need a strategy 
for sending data to peers to optimize the performance 
of the distribution. We define the sending strategy as 
“given a set of data items destined for a particular re- 
ceiver, in what order should they be sent?” This is differ- 
entiated from the request strategy in that it is concerned 
with the order of queued blocks rather than which blocks 
to queue. Here, we separate the strategy of the single 
source from that of the many peers, since for any file dis- 
tribution to be successful, the source must share all parts 
of the file with others. 


Source 


In this paper, we consider the case where the source is 
available to send file blocks for the entire duration of a 
file distribution session. This puts it in a unique posi- 
tion to be able to both help all nodes, and to affect the 
performance of the entire download. As a result, it is 
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especially important that the source not send the same 
data twice before sending the entire file once. Otherwise 
it may prevent fast nodes from completing because it is 
still “hoarding” the last block. This can be accomplished 
by splitting the file in various ways to send to its peers. 
The source must also consider what kinds of reliability 
and retransmission it should use and what happens in the 
face of peer failure. 


Non-source 


There are several options on the order to send nodes data. 
All of them fulfill the near-term goal for keeping a node’s 
pipe full of useful data. But a forward thinking sender 
has some other options available to it which help future 
downloads, by making it easier for nodes to locate dis- 
joint data. Consider that a node A will send blocks 1, 2, 
and 3 to receivers B and C. If it sends them in numerical 
order each time, B and C will both get 1 first. The util- 
ity to nodes who have peered with both B and C is just 
1 though, since there is only 1 new block available. But 
if node A sends blocks in different orders, the utility to 
peers of B and C is doubled. A good sending strategy 
will create the greatest diversity of blocks in the system. 


2.6 Fair-first or Fast-first 


An important consideration for the design of a file dis- 
tribution system is whether it is the highest priority that 
it be fair to network participants, or fast. Some proto- 
cols, like BitTorrent and SplitStream, have some notion 
of fairness and try to make all nodes both give and take. 
BitTorrent does this by using tit-for-tat in its sending and 
requesting strategies, assuring that peers share and share 
alike. SplitStream does this by requiring that each node 
is forwarding at least as much as it is receiving. It is a 
nice side effect that in a symmetric network, this equal 
sharing strategy can be close to optimal, since all peers 
can offer as much as they can take, and one peer is largely 
as good as the next. 

But this decision fundamentally prevents the possibil- 
ity that some nodes have more to offer and can be ex- 
ploited to do so. It is clear that there exist scenarios 
where there are tradeoffs between being fair and being 
fast. The appropriate choice largely depends on the use 
of the application, financial matters, and the mindset of 
the users in the system. Experience with some peer-to- 
peer systems indicate that there exist nodes willing to 
give more than they take, while other nodes cannot share 
fairly due to network configurations and firewalls. In the 
remainder of the paper, we assume that nodes are willing 
to cooperate both during and after the file download, and 
do not consider enforcing fairness. 


3 Implementation and Architecture 


After a careful analysis of the design space, we came to 
the following conclusions about how Bullet’ was to be 
structured: 


e Bullet’ would use a hybrid push/pull (Section 2.1) 
architecture where the source pushes and the re- 
ceivers pull. 


e The number of parameters that could be tweaked by 
the end user to increase performance must be mini- 
mized. 


e Our system would support both the unencoded and 
the source-encoded file transmission, described in 
Section 2.2. We will quantify the potential benefits 
of encoding. 


3.1 Architectural Overview 


2: Ransub Collect 
3:Ransub Distribute 





5: Ransub subset: {B,C} 


Figure 1: Bullet’ architectural overview. Gray lines rep- 
resent a subset of peering relationships that carry explic- 
itly pulled blocks. 


Figure 1 depicts the architectural overview of Bullet’. 
We use an overlay tree for joining the system and for 
transmitting control information (shown in thin dashed 
lines, as step 1). We use RanSub [12], a scalable, de- 
centralized protocol, to distribute changing, uniformly 
random subsets of file summaries over the control tree 
(steps 2 and 3). The source pushes the file blocks to chil- 
dren in the control tree (step 4). Using RanSub, nodes 
advertise their identity and the block availability. Re- 
ceivers use this information (step 5) to choose a set of 
senders to peer with, receive their file information (step 
6), request (step 7) and subsequently receive (step 8) file 
blocks, effectively establishing an overlay mesh on top 
of the underlying control tree. Moreover, receivers make 
local decisions on the number of senders as well as the 
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amount of outstanding data, adjusting the overlay mesh 
over time to conform to the characteristics of the under- 
lying network. Meanwhile, senders keep their receivers 
updated with the description of their newly received file 
blocks (step 6). The specifics of our implementation are 
described below. 


3.2 Implementation 


We have implemented Bullet’ using MACEDON. 
MACEDON [22] is a tool which makes the development 
of large scale distributed systems simpler by allowing us 
to specify the overlay network algorithm without simul- 
taneously implementing code to handle data transmis- 
sion, timers, etc. The implementation of Bullet’ consists 
of a generic file distribution application, the Bullet’ over- 
lay network algorithm, the existing basic random tree 
and RanSub algorithms, and the library code in MACE- 
DON. 


3.2.1 Download Application 


The generic download application implemented for 
Bullet’ can operate in either encoded or unencoded 
mode. In the encoded mode, it operates by gener- 
ating continually increasing block numbers and trans- 
mitting them using macedon_multicast on the 
overlay algorithm. In unencoded mode, it oper- 
ates by transmitting the blocks of the file once using 
macedon_multicast. This makes it possible for us 
to compare download performance over the set of over- 
lays specified in MACEDON. In both encoded and un- 
encoded cases, the download application also supports a 
request function from the overlay network to provide the 
block of a given sequence number, if available, for trans- 
mission. The download application also supports the re- 
construction of the file from the data blocks delivered to 
it by the overlay. The download application is param- 
eterized and can take as parameters block size and file 
name. 


3.2.2. RanSub 


RanSub is the protocol we use for distributing uniformly 
random subsets of peers to all nodes in the overlay. Un- 
like a centralized solution or one which requires state on 
the order of the size of the overlay, Ransub is decentral- 
ized and can scale better with both the number of nodes 
and the state maintained. RanSub requires an overlay 
tree to propagate random subsets, and in Bullet’ we use 
the control tree for this purpose. RanSub works by pe- 
riodically distributing a message to all members of the 
overlay, and then collecting data back up the tree. At 
each layer of the tree, data is randomized and compacted, 


assuring that all peers see a changing, uniformly random 
subset of data. The period of this distribute and collect is 
configurable, but for Bullet’, it is set for 5 seconds. Also, 
by decentralizing the random subset distribution, we can 
include more application-state, an abstract which nodes 
can use to make more intelligent decisions about which 
nodes would be good to peer with. 


3.3 Algorithms 
3.3.1 Peering Strategy 


In order for nodes to fill their pipes with useful data, it 
is imperative that they are able to locate and maintain a 
set of peers that can provide them with good service. In 
the face of bandwidth changes and unstable network con- 
ditions, keeping a fixed number of peers is suboptimal 
(see Section 4.4). Not only must Bullet’ discard peers 
whose service degrades, it must also adaptively decide 
how many peers it should be downloading from/send- 
ing to. Note that peering relationships are not inherently 
bidirectional; two nodes wishing to receive data from 
each other must establish peering links separately. Here 
we use the term “sender” to refer to a peer a node is re- 
ceiving data from and “receiver” to refer to a peer a node 
is sending data to. 

Each node maintains two variables, namely 
MAX_SENDERS and MAX_RECEIVERS, which specify 
how many senders and receivers the node wishes to have 
at maximum. Initially, these values are set to 10, the 
value we have experimentally chosen for the released 
version of Bullet. Bullet’ also imposes hard limits of 6 
and 25 for the number of minimum/maximum senders 
and receivers. Each time a node receives a RanSub 
distribute message containing a random subset of peers 
and the summaries of their file content, it makes an eval- 
uation about its current peer sets and decides whether 
it should add or remove both senders and receivers. If 
the node has its current maximum number of senders, it 
makes a decision as to whether it should either “try out” 
a new connection or close a current connection based 
on the number of senders and bandwidth received when 
the last distribute message arrived. A similar mechanism 
is used to handle adding/removing receivers, except in 
this case Bullet’ uses outgoing bandwidth instead of 
incoming bandwidth. Figure 2 shows the pseudocode 
for managing senders. 

Once MAX_SENDERS and MAX-RECEIVERS have 
been modified, Bullet’ calculates the average and stan- 
dard deviation of bandwidth received from all of its 
senders. It then sorts the senders in order of least band- 
width received to most, and disconnects itself from any 
sender who is more than 1.5 standard deviations away 
from the mean, so long as it does not drop below the 
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void ManageSenders() { 


if (size(senders) 
return; 
if (num_prev_senders == 0) { 
// try to add a new peer by default 
MAX_SENDERS++; 
} 
else if(size(senders) > num_prev_senders) { 
if (incoming_bw > prev_incoming_bw) 
// bandwidth went up, try adding 
// a sender 
MAX_SENDERS++; 
else 


!= MAX_SENDERS) 


// adding a new sender was bad 
MAX_SENDERS-——; 


} 
else if (size(senders) < num_prev_senders) { 
if (incoming_bw > prev_incoming_bw) 
// losing a sender made us faster, 
// try losing another 
MAX_SENDERS--; 
else 
// losing a sender was bad 
MAX_SENDERS++; 


Figure 2: ManageSenders() Pseudocode 


minimum number of connections (6). This way, Bullet’ 
is able to keep only the peers who are the most useful 
to it. A fixed minimum bandwidth was not used so as 
to not hamper nodes who are legitimately slow. In addi- 
tion, the slowest sender is not always closed since if all 
of a peer’s senders are approximately equal in terms of 
bandwidth provided, then none of them should be closed. 

A nearly identical procedure is executed to remove re- 
ceivers who are potentially limiting the outgoing band- 
width of a node. However, Bullet’ takes care to sort re- 
ceivers based on the ratio of their bandwidth they are re- 
ceiving from a particular sender to their total incoming 
bandwidth. This is important because we do not want to 
close peers who are getting a large fraction of their band- 
width from a given sender. We chose the value of 1.5 
standard deviations because 1 would lead to too many 
nodes being closed whereas 2 would only permit a very 
few peers to ever be closed. 


3.3.2 Request Strategy 


We considered using four different request strategies 
when designing Bullet’. All of the strategies are for mak- 
ing local decisions on either the unencoded or source- 
encoded file. Given a per-peer list representing blocks 
that are available from that peer, the following are possi- 
ble ways to order requests: 


e First encountered This strategy will simply ar- 
range the lists based on block availability. That is, 
blocks that are just discovered by a node will be re- 
quested after blocks the node has known about for 





a while. As an example, this might correspond to 
all nodes proceeding in lockstep in terms of down- 
load progress. The resulting low block diversity 
this causes in the system could lead to lower per- 
formance. 


e Random This method will randomly order each list 
with the intent of improving the block diversity in 
the system. However, there is a possibility of re- 
questing a block that many other nodes already have 
which does not help block diversity. As a result, this 
strategy might not significantly improve the overall 
system performance. 


e Rarest The rarest technique is the first that looks at 
block distributions among a node’s peers when or- 
dering the lists. Each list will be ordered with the 
least represented blocks appearing first. This strat- 
egy has no method for breaking ties in terms of rar- 
ity, so it is possible that blocks quickly go from be- 
ing under represented to well represented when a set 
of nodes makes the same deterministic choice. 


e Rarest random The final strategy we describe is an 
improvement over the rarest approach in that it will 
choose uniformly at random from the blocks that 
have the highest rarity. This strategy eliminates the 
problem of deterministic choices leading to subop- 
timal conditions. 


In order to decide which strategy worked the best, we 
implemented all four in Bullet’. We present our findings 
in Section 4.3. 


3.3.3. Flow Control 


Although the rarest random request strategy enables 
Bullet’ to request blocks from peers in a way that encour- 
ages block diversity, it does not specify how many blocks 
a node should request from its peers at once. This choice 
presents a tradeoff between control overhead (making re- 
quests) and adaptivity. On one hand, a node could re- 
quest one block at a time, not requesting another one 
until the first arrived. Although stopping and waiting 
would provide maximum insulation to changing network 
conditions, it would also leave pipes underutilized due to 
the round trip time involved in making the next request. 
At the other end of the spectrum is a strategy where a 
node would request everything that it knew about from 
its peers as soon as it learned about it. In this case, 
the control traffic is reduced and the node’s pipe from 
each of its peers has a better chance of being full but 
this technique has major flaws when network conditions 
change. If a peer suddenly slows down, the node will 
find itself stuck waiting for a large number of blocks to 
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void ManageOutstanding (sender, 
// start with current value 
sender->desired = sender->requested + 1; 


block) { 


if (block->wasted <= 0 || block->in_front <= 1) 
sender—>desired -= 


0.4*block->wasted*sender->bandwidth/block_size) ; 


if (block->wasted <= 0 && block->in_front > 1) 
sender->desired -= 0.226* (block->in_front - 1); 


} 





Figure 3: Pseudocode for setting the maximum number 
of per-peer outstanding blocks. 


come in at a slow rate. We have experimented with can- 
celing of blocks that arrive “slowly”, and found that in 
many cases these blocks are “in-flight” or in the sender’s 
socket buffer, making it difficult to effectively stop their 
retrieval without closing the TCP connection. 

As seen in Section 4.5, using a fixed number of out- 
standing blocks will not perform well under a wide vari- 
ety of conditions. To remedy this situation, Bullet’ em- 
ploys a novel flow control algorithm that attempts to dy- 
namically change the maximum number of blocks a node 
is willing to have outstanding from each of its peers. Our 
control algorithm is similar to XCP’s [11] efficiency con- 
troller, the feedback control loop for calculating the ag- 
gregate feedback for all the flows traversing a link. XCP 
measures the difference in the rates of incoming and out- 
going traffic on a link, and computes the total number 
of bytes by which the flows’ congestion windows should 
increase or decrease. XCP’s goal is to maintain 0 packets 
queued on the bottleneck link. For the particular values 
of control parameters a = 0.4, = 0.226, the control 
loop is stable for any link bandwidth and delay. 

We start with the original XCP formula and adapt it. 
Since we want to keep each pipe full while not risking 
waiting for too much data in case the TCP connection 
slows down, our goal is to maintain exactly 1 block in 
front of the TCP socket buffer, for each peer. With each 
block it sends, sender measures and reports two values to 
the receiver that runs the algorithm depicted in Figure 3 
in the pseudocode. The first value is in_front, corre- 
sponding to the number of queued blocks in front of the 
socket buffer when the request for the particular block 
arrives. The second value is wasted, and it can be ei- 
ther positive or negative. If it is negative, it corresponds 
to the time that is “wasted” and could have been occu- 
pied by sending blocks. If it is positive, it represents the 
“service” time this block has spent waiting in the queue. 
Since this time includes the time to service each of the 
in_front blocks, we take care not to double count the 
service time in this case. To convert the wasted (service) 
time into units applicable to the formula, we multiply it 
by the bandwidth measured at the receiver, and divide by 


block size to derive the additional (reduced) number of 
blocks receiver could have requested. Once we decide 
to change the number of outstanding blocks, we mark a 
block request and do not make any adjustments until that 
block arrives. This technique allows us to observe any 
changes caused by our control algorithm before taking 
any additional action. Further, just matching the rate at 
which the blocks are requested with the sending band- 
width in an XCP manner would not saturate the TCP 
connection. Therefore, we take the ceiling of the 
non-integer value for the desired number of outstanding 
blocks whenever we increase this value. 

Although Bullet’ knows how much data it should re- 
quest and from whom, a mechanism is still needed that 
specifies when the requests should be made. Initially, the 
number of blocks outstanding for all peers starts at 3, so 
when a node gains a sender it will request up to 3 blocks 
from the new peer. Conceptually, this corresponds to the 
pipeline of one block arriving at the receiver, with one 
more in-flight, and the request for the third block reach- 
ing the sender. Whenever a block is received, the node 
re-evaluates the potential from this peer and requests up 
to the new maximum outstanding. 


3.3.4 Staying Up-To-Date 


One small detail we have deferred until now is how nodes 
become aware of what their peers have. Bullet’ nodes use 
a simple bitmap structure to transmit diffs to their peers. 
These diffs are incremental, such that a node will only 
hear about a particular block from a peer once. This ap- 
proach helps to minimize wasted bandwidth and decou- 
ples the size of the diff from the size of the file being 
distributed. Currently, a diff may be transmitted from 
node A to B in one of two circumstances - either because 
B has nothing requested of A, or because B specifically 
asked for a diff to be sent. The latter would occur when 
B is about to finish requesting all of the blocks A cur- 
rently has. An interesting effect of this mechanism is that 
diff sending is automatically self clocking; there are no 
fixed timers or intervals where diffs are sent at a specific 
rate. Bullet’ automatically adjusts to the data consump- 
tion rates of each individual peer. 


3.3.5 Sending Strategy 


As mentioned previously, Bullet’ uses a hybrid push/pull 
approach for data distribution where the source behaves 
differently from everyone else. The source takes a rather 
simple approach: it sends a block to each of its RanSub 
children iteratively until the entire file has been sent. If 
a block cannot be sent to one child (because the pipe to 
it is already full), the source will try the next child in a 
round robin fashion until a suitable recipient is found. In 
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Figure 4: Comparison of Bullet’ to BitTorrent, Bullet, 
SplitStream and optimal case for [OOMB file size under 
random network packet losses. The legend is ordered top 
to bottom, while the lines are ordered from left to right. 


this manner, the source never wastes bandwidth forcing 
a block on a node that is not ready to accept it. Once 
the source makes each of the file blocks available to the 
system, it will advertise itself in RanSub so that arbitrary 
nodes can benefit from having a peer with all of the file 
blocks. 


From the perspective of non-source nodes, determin- 
ing the order in which to send requested blocks is equally 
as simple. Since Bullet’ dynamically determines the 
number of outstanding requests, nodes should always 
have approximately one outstanding request at the ap- 
plication level on any peer at any one time. As a result, 
the sender can simply serve requests in FIFO order since 
there is not much of a choice to make among such few 
blocks. Note that this approach would not be optimal 
for all systems, but since Bullet’ dynamically adjusts the 
number of requests to have outstanding for each peer, it 
works well. 


4 Evaluation 


To conduct a rigorous analysis of our various design 
tradeoffs, we needed to construct a controlled experi- 
mental environment where we could conduct multiple 
tests under identical conditions. Rather than attempt to 
construct a necessarily small isolated network test-bed, 
we present results from experiments using the Model- 
Net [28] network emulator, which allowed us to evaluate 
Bullet’ on topologies consisting of 100 nodes or more. In 
addition, we present experimental results over the wide- 
area network using the PlanetLab [20] testbed. 
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Figure 5: Comparison of Bullet’ to BitTorrent, Bul- 
let, and SplitStream for 100MB file size under synthetic 
bandwidth changes and random network packet losses. 


4.1 Experimental Setup 


Our ModelNet experiments make use of 25 2.0 and 2.8- 
Ghz Pentium-4s running Xeno-Linux 2.4.27 and inter- 
connected by 100-Mbps and 1-Gbps Ethernet switches. 
In the experiments presented here, we multiplex one hun- 
dred logical end nodes running our download applica- 
tions across the 25 Linux nodes (4 per machine). Mod- 
elNet routes packets from the end nodes through an em- 
ulator responsible for accurately emulating the hop-by- 
hop delay, bandwidth, and congestion of a given network 
topology; a 1.4-Ghz Pentium III running FreeBSD-4.7 
served as the emulator for these experiments. 

All of our experiments are run on a fully intercon- 
nected mesh topology, where each pair of overlay par- 
ticipants are directly connected. While admittedly not 
representative of actual Internet topologies, it allows us 
maximum flexibility to affect the bandwidth and loss rate 
between any two peers. The inbound and outbound ac- 
cess links of each node are set to 6 Mbps, while the nom- 
inal bandwidth on the core links is 2 Mbps. In an at- 
tempt to model the wide-area environment [21], we con- 
figure ModelNet to randomly drop packets on the core 
links with probability ranging from 0 to 3 percent. The 
loss rate on each link is chosen uniformly at random and 
fixed for the duration of an experiment. To approximate 
the latencies in the Internet [7, 21], we set the propaga- 
tion delay on the core links uniformly at random between 
5 and 200 milliseconds, while the access links have one 
millisecond delay. 

For most of the following sections, we conduct iden- 
tical experiments in two scenarios: a static bandwidth 
case and a variable bandwidth case. Our bandwidth- 
change scenario models changes in the network band- 
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Figure 6: Impact of request strategy on Bullet’ perfor- 
mance while downloading a 100 MB file under random 
network packet losses. 


width that correspond to correlated and cumulative de- 
creases in bandwidth from a large set of sources from 
any vantage point. To effect these changes, we decrease 
the bandwidth in the core links with a period of 20 sec- 
onds. At the beginning of each period, we choose 50 
percent of the overlay participants uniformly at random. 
For each participant selected, we then randomly choose 
50 percent of the other overlay participants and decrease 
the bandwidth on the core links from those nodes to 50 
percent of the current value, without affecting the links 
in the reverse direction. The changes we make are cumu- 
lative; i.e., it is possible for an unlucky node pair to have 
25% of the original bandwidth after two iterations. We 
do not alter the physical link loss rates that were chosen 
during topology generation. 


4.2 Overall Performance 


We begin by studying how Bullet’ performs overall, us- 
ing the existing best-of-breed systems as comparison 
points. For reference, we also calculate the best achiev- 
able performance given the overhead of our underlying 
transport protocols. Figure 4 plots the results of down- 
loading a 100-MB file on our ModelNet topology using 
a number of different systems. The graph plots the cu- 
mulative distribution function of node completion times 
for four experimental runs and two calculations. Starting 
at the left, we plot download times that are optimal with 
respect to access link bandwidth in the absence of any 
protocol overhead. We then estimate the best possible 
performance of a system built using MACEDON on top 
of TCP, accounting for the inherent delay required for 
nodes to achieve maximum download rate. The remain- 
ing four lines show the performance of Bullet’ running in 
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Figure 7: Bullet’ performance under random network 
packet losses for static peer set sizes of 6, 10, 14, and 
the dynamic peer set size sizing case while downloading 
a 100 MB file. 


the unencoded mode, Bullet, and BitTorrent, our MACE- 
DON SplitStream implementation, in roughly that order. 
Bullet’ clearly outperforms all other schemes by approxi- 
mately 25%. The slowest Bullet’ receiver finishes down- 
loading 37% faster than for other systems. Bullet’’s per- 
formance is even better in the dynamic scenario (faster 
by 32%-70%), shown in Figure 5. 

We set the transfer block size to 16 KB in all of our 
experiments. This value corresponds to BitTorrent’s sub- 
piece size of 16KB, and is also shared by the Bullet 
and SplitStream. For all of our experiments, we make 
sure that there is enough physical memory on the ma- 
chines hosting the overlay participants to cache the en- 
tire file content in memory. Our goal is to concentrate on 
distributed algorithm performance and not worry about 
swapping file blocks to and from the disk. Bullet and 
SplitStream results are optimistic since we do not per- 
form encoding and decoding of the file. Instead, we set 
the encoding overhead to 4% and declare the file com- 
plete when a node has received enough file blocks. 


4.3 Request Strategy 


Heartened by the performance of Bullet’ with respect to 
other systems, we now focus our attention on the var- 
ious critical aspects of our design that we believe con- 
tribute to Bullet’’s superior performance. Figure 6 shows 
the performance of Bullet’ using three different peer re- 
quest strategies, again using the CDF of node completion 
times. In this case each node is downloading a 100 MB 
file. We argue the goal of a request strategy is to promote 
block diversity in the system, allowing nodes to help each 
other. Not surprisingly, we see that the first-encountered 
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Figure 8: Bullet’ performance under synthetic bandwidth 
changes and random network packet losses for static peer 
set sizes of 6, 10, 14, and the dynamic peer set size sizing 
case while downloading a 100 MB file. 


request strategy performs the worst. While the rarest- 
random performs best among the strategies considered 
for 70% of the receivers. For the slowest nodes, the ran- 
dom strategy performs better. When a receiver is down- 
loading from senders over lossy links, higher loss rates 
increase the latency of block availability messages due 
to TCP retransmissions and use of the congestion avoid- 
ance mechanism. Subsequently, choosing the next block 
to download uniformly at random does a better job of 
improving diversity than the rarest-random strategy that 
operates on potentially stale information. 


4.4 Peer Selection 


In this section we demonstrate the impossibility of 
choosing a single optimal number of senders and re- 
ceivers for each peer in the system, arguing for a dynamic 
approach. In Figure 7 we contrast Bullet’’s performance 
with 10 and 14 peers (for both senders and receivers) 
while downloading a 100 MB file. The system config- 
ured with 14 peers outperforms the one with 10 because 
in a lossy topology like the one we are using, having 
more TCP flows makes the node’s incoming bandwidth 
more resilient to packet losses. Our dynamic approach 
is configured to start with 10 senders and receivers, but 
it closely tracks the performance of the system with the 
number of peers fixed to 14 for 50% of receivers. Under 
synthetic bandwidth changes (Figure 8), our dynamic ap- 
proach matches, and sometimes exceeds the performance 
of static setups. 

For our final peering example, we construct a 100 node 
topology with ample bandwidth in the core (10Mbps, 
Ims latency links) with 800 Kbps access links and with- 
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Figure 9: Bullet’ performance in the absence of band- 
width changes and random packet losses for static peer 
set sizes of 10, 14, and the dynamic peer set size sizing 
case while downloading a 10 MB file in a topology with 
constrained access links. 


out random network packet losses. Figure 9 shows that, 
unlike in the previous experiments, Bullet’ configured 
for 14 peers performs worse than in a setup with 10 
peers. Having more peers in this constrained environ- 
ment forces more maximizing TCP connections to com- 
pete for bandwidth. In addition, maintaining more peers 
requires sending more control messages, further decreas- 
ing the system performance. Our dynamic approach 
tracks, and sometimes exceeds, the performance of the 
better static setup. 

These cases clearly demonstrate that no statically con- 
figured peer set size is appropriate for a wide range of 
network environments, and a well-tuned system must dy- 
namically determine the appropriate peer set size. 


4.5 Outstanding Requests 


We now explore determining the optimal number of per- 
peer outstanding requests. Other systems use a fixed 
number of outstanding blocks. For example, BitTorrent 
tries to maintain five outstanding blocks from each peer 
by default. For the experiments in this section, we use an 
8KB block, and configure the Linux kernel to allow large 
receiver window sizes. In our first topology, there are 
25 participants, interconnected with 1OMbps links with 
100ms latency. In Figure 10 we show Bullet’’s perfor- 
mance when configured with 3, 6, 9, 15, and 50 per- 
peer outstanding blocks for up to 5 senders. The num- 
ber of outstanding requests refers to the total number of 
block requests to any given peer, including blocks that 
are queued for sending, and blocks and requests that are 
in-flight. As we can see, the dynamic technique closely 
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Figure 10: Bullet’ performance with neither bandwidth 
changes nor random network packet losses for 3, 6, 9, 
15, 50 outstanding blocks, and for the dynamic queue 
sizing case while downloading a 100 MB file 


tracks the performance of cases with a large number of 
outstanding blocks. Having too few outstanding requests 
is not enough to fill the bandwidth-delay product of high- 
bandwidth, high-latency links. 

Although it is tempting to simplify the system by 
requesting the maximum number of blocks from each 
peer, Figure 11 illustrates the penalty of requesting more 
blocks than it is required to saturate the TCP connection. 
In this experiment, we instruct ModelNet to drop packets 
uniformly at random with probability ranging between 0 
and 1.5 percent on the core links. Due to losses, TCP 
achieves lower bandwidths, requiring less data in-flight 
for maximum performance. Under these loss-induced 
TCP throughput fluctuations, our dynamic approach out- 
performs all static cases. Figure 12 provides more insight 
into this case. For this experiment, we have 8 partici- 
pants including the source, with 6 nodes receiving data 
from the source and reconciling among each other over 
10Mbps, Ims latency links. We use 8KB blocks and dis- 
able peer management. The 8th node is only download- 
ing from the 6 peers over dedicated S5Mbps, 100ms la- 
tency links. Every 25 seconds, we choose another peer 
from these 6, and reduce the bandwidth on its link to- 
ward the 8th node to 100Kbps. These cascading band- 
width changes are cumulative, i.e. in the end, the 8th 
node will have only 100Kbps links from its peers. Our 
dynamic scheme outperforms all fixed sizing choices for 
the slowest, 8th node, by 7 to 22 percent. Placing too 
many requests on a connection to a node that suddenly 
slows down forces the receiver to wait too long for these 
blocks to arrive, instead of retrieving them from some 
other peer. 
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Figure 11: Bullet’ performance under random network 
packet losses while downloading a 100 MB file. CDF 
line for 9 blocks omitted for readability. 


4.6 Potential Benefits of Source Encoding 


The purpose of this section is to quantify the po- 
tential benefits of encoding the file at the source. To- 
wards this end, Figure 13 shows the average block inter- 
arrival times among the 99 receivers, while downloading 
a 100MB file. To improve the readability of the graph, 
we do not show the maximum block inter-arrival times, 
which observe a similar trend. A system that has a pro- 
nounced “last-block” problem would exhibit a sharp in- 
crease in the block inter-arrival time for the last several 
blocks. To quantify the potential benefits of encoding, 
we first compute the overall average block inter-arrival 
time ty. We then consider the last twenty blocks and cal- 
culate the cumulative overage of the average block inter- 
arrival time over ty. In this case overage amounts to 8.38 
seconds. We contrast this value to the potential increase 
in the download time due to a fixed 4 percent encoding 
overhead of 7.60 seconds, while optimistically assum- 
ing that downloads using source encoding would not ex- 
hibit any deviation in the download times of the last few 
blocks. We conclude that encoding at the source in this 
scenario would not be of clear benefit in improving the 
average download time. This finding can be explained 
by the presence of a large number of nodes that will have 
a particular block and will be available to send it to other 
participants. Encoding at the source or within the net- 
work can be useful when the source becomes unavailable 
soon after sending the file once and with node churn [8]. 


4.7 PlanetLab 


This section contains results from the deployment of 
Bullet’ over the PlanetLab [20] wide-area network 
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Figure 12: Bullet’ performance under synthetic band- 
width changes while downloading a 100 MB file. CDF 
lines for 3 and 6 omitted because the 8th node takes con- 
siderably more time to finish in these cases. 


testbed. For our first experiment, we chose 41 nodes 
for our deployment, with no two machines being de- 
ployed at the same site. We configured Bullet’, Bullet, 
and SplitStream (MACEDON MS implementation) to 
use a 1OOKB block size. Bullet and SplitStream were not 
performing the file encoding/decoding; instead we mark 
the downloads as successful when a required number 
of distinct file blocks is successfully received, including 
fixed 4 percent overhead that an actual encoding scheme 
would incur. We see in Figure 14 that Bullet’ consis- 
tently outperforms other systems in the wide-area. For 
example, the slowest Bullet’ node completes the 50MB 
download approximately 400 seconds sooner than Bit- 
Torrent’s slowest downloader. 


4.8 Shotgun: 
Tool 


a Rapid Synchronization 


This section presents Shotgun, a set of extensions to 
the popular rsync [27] tool to enable clients to syn- 
chronize their state with a centralized server orders of 
magnitude more quickly than previously possible. At a 
high-level, Shotgun works by wrapping appropriate in- 
terfaces to Bullet’ around rsync. Shotgun is useful, for 
example, for a user who wants to run an experiment on 
a set of PlanetLab[20] nodes. Because each node only 
has local storage, the user must somehow copy (using 
scp or rsync) her program files to each node individ- 
ually. Each time she makes any change to her program, 
she must re-copy the updated files to all the nodes she is 
using. If the experiment spans hundreds of nodes, then 
copying the files requires opening hundreds of ssh con- 
nections, all of which compete for bandwidth. 
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Figure 13: Block inter-arrival times for a 100 MB file 
under random network packet losses in the absence of 
bandwidth changes. The block numbers on the X axis 
correspond to the order in which nodes retrieve blocks, 
not the actual block numbers. 


To use Shotgun, the user simply starts shot gund, the 
Shotgun multicast daemon, on each of his nodes. To dis- 
tribute an update, the user runs shotgun-_sync, pro- 
viding as arguments a path to the new software image, 
a path to the current software image, and the host name 
of the source of the Shotgun multicast tree (this can be 
the local machine). Next, shotgun_sync runs rsync 
in batch mode between the two software image paths, 
generating a set of logs describing the differences and 
records the version numbers of the old and new files. 
shotgun-_sync then archives the logs into a single tar 
file and sends it to the source, which then rapidly dis- 
seminates it to all the clients using the multicast overlay. 
Each client’s shot gund will download the update, and 
then invoke shotgun-_sync locally to apply the update 
if the update’s version is greater than the node’s current 
version. 


Running an rsync instance for each target node over- 
loads the source node’s CPU with a large number of 
rsync processes all competing for the disk, CPU, and 
bandwidth. Therefore, we have attempted to experimen- 
tally determine the number of simultaneous rsync pro- 
cesses that give the optimal overall performance using 
the staggered approach. Figure 15 shows that Shotgun 
outperforms rsync (1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 parallel instances) 
by two orders of magnitude. Another interesting result 
from this graph is that the constraining factor for Planet- 
Lab nodes is the disk, not the network. On average, most 
nodes spent twice as much time replaying the rsync logs 
locally then they spent downloading the data. 
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Figure 14: Comparison of Bullet’ to Bullet, BitTorrent, 
and SplitStream for 50MB file size on PlanetLab. 


5 Related Work 


Overcast [10] constructs a bandwidth-optimized overlay 
tree among dedicated infrastructure nodes. An incom- 
ing node joins at the source and probes for acceptable 
bandwidth under one if its siblings to descend down the 
tree. A node’s bandwidth and reliability is determined 
by characteristics of the network between itself and its 
parent and is lower than the performance and reliability 
provided by an overlay mesh. 

Narada [9] constructs a mesh based on a k-spanner 
graph, and uses bandwidth and latency probing to im- 
prove the quality of the mesh. It then employs stan- 
dard routing algorithms to compute per-source forward- 
ing trees, in which a node’s performance is still defined 
by connectivity to its parent. In addition, the group mem- 
bership protocol limits the scale of the system. 

Snoeren et al. [26] use an overlay mesh to send XML- 
encoded data. The mesh is structured by enforcing k par- 
ents for each participant. The emphasis of this primarily 
push-based system is on reliability and timely delivery, 
so nodes flood the data over the mesh. 

In FastReplica [6] file distribution system, the source 
of a file divides the file into n blocks, sends a differ- 
ent block to each of the receivers, and then instructs the 
receivers to retrieve the blocks from each other. Since 
the system treats every node pair equally, overall perfor- 
mance is determined by the transfer rate of the slowest 
end-to-end connection. 

BitTorrent [3] is a system in wide use in the Internet 
for distribution of large files. Incoming nodes rely on 
the centralized tracker to provide a list of existing sys- 
tem participants and system-wide block distribution for 
random peering. BitTorrent enforces fairness via a tit- 
for-tat mechanism based on bandwidth. Our inspection 
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Figure 15: The aggregate completion time for varying 
number of parallel rsync processes for an update with 
24MB of deltas on 40 PlanetLab nodes. 


of the BitTorrent code reveals hard coded constants for 
request strategies and peering strategies, potentially lim- 
iting the adaptability of the system to a variety of net- 
work conditions relative to our approach. In addition, 
tracker presents a single point of failure and limits the 
system scalability. 

SplitStream [5] aims to construct an interior-node dis- 
joint forest of & Scribe [24] trees on top of a scalable 
peer-to-peer substrate [23]. The content is split into k 
stripes, each of which is pushed along one of the trees. 
This system takes into account physical inbound and out- 
bound link bandwidth of a node when determining the 
number of stripes a node can forward. It does not, how- 
ever, consider the overall end-to-end performance of an 
overlay path. Therefore, system throughput might be de- 
creased by congestion that does not occur on the access 
links. 

In CoopNet [18], the source of the multimedia content 
computes locally random or node-disjoint forests of trees 
in a manner similar to SplitStream. The trees are pri- 
marily designed for resilience to node departures, with 
network efficiency as the second goal. 

Slurpie [25] improves upon the performance of Bit- 
Torrent by using an adaptive downloading mechanism to 
scale the number of peers a node should have. How- 
ever, it does not have a way of dynamically changing the 
number of outstanding blocks on a per-peer basis. In ad- 
dition, although Slurpie has a random backoff algorithm 
that prevents too many nodes from going to the source 

simultaneously, nodes can connect to the webserver and 
request arbitrary blocks. This would increase the mini- 
mum amount of time it takes all blocks to be made avail- 
able to the Slurpie network, hence leading to increased 
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minimum download time. 

Avalanche [8] is a file distribution system that uses 
network coding [1]. The authors demonstrate the useful- 
ness of producing encoded blocks by all system partici- 
pants under scenarios when the source departs soon after 
sending the file once, and on specific network topolo- 
gies. There are no live evaluation results of the system, 
but it is likely Avalanche will benefit from the techniques 
outlined in this paper. For example, Avalanche partic- 
ipants will have to choose a number of sending peers 
that will fill their incoming pipes. In addition, receivers 
will have to negotiate carefully the transfers of encoded 
blocks produced at random to avoid bandwidth waste 
due to blocks that do not aid in file reconstruction, while 
keeping the incoming bandwidth high from each peer. 

CoDeploy [19] builds upon CoDeeN, an existing 
HTTP Content Distribution Network (CDN), to support 
dissemination of large files. In contrast, Bullet’ oper- 
ates without infrastructure support and achieves band- 
width rates (7Mbps on average with a source limited to 
10Mbps) that exceed CoDeploy’s published results. 

Young et al. [29] construct an overlay mesh of k edge- 
disjoint minimum cost spanning trees (MSTs). The al- 
gorithm for distributed construction of trees uses over- 
lay link metric information such as latency, loss rate, 
or bandwidth that is determined by potentially long and 
bandwidth consuming probing stage. The resulting trees 
might start resembling a random mesh if the links have to 
be excluded in an effort to reduce the probing overhead. 
In contrast, Bullet’ builds a content-informed mesh and 
completely eliminates the need for probing because it 
uses transfers of useful information to adapt to the char- 
acteristics of the underlying network. 


6 Conclusions 


We have presented Bullet’, a system for distributing large 
files across multiple wide-area sites in a wide range dy- 
namic of network conditions. Through a careful eval- 
uation of design space parameters, we have designed 
Bullet’ to keep its incoming pipe full of useful data with a 
minimal amount of control overhead from a dynamic set 
of peers. In the process, we have defined the important 
aspects of the general data dissemination problem and 
explored several possibilities within each aspect. Our re- 
sults validate that each of these tenets of file distribution 
is an important consideration in building file distribution 
systems. Our experience also shows that strategies which 
have tunable parameters might perform well in a certain 
range of conditions, but that once outside that range they 
will break down and perform worse than if they had been 
tuned differently. To combat this problem, Bullet’ em- 
ploys adaptive strategies which can adjust over time to 
self-tune to conditions which will perform well in a much 


wider range of conditions, and indeed in many scenarios 
of dynamically changing conditions. Additionally, we 
have compared Bullet’ with BitTorrent, Bullet and Split- 
Stream. In all cases, Bullet’ outperforms other systems. 
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Abstract 


Server network performance is increasingly dominated 
by poorly scaling operations such as I/O bus crossings, 
cache misses and interrupts. Their overhead prevents 
performance from scaling even with increased CPU, link 
or I/O bus bandwidths. These operations can be reduced 
by redesigning the host/adapter interface to exploit addi- 
tional processing on the adapter. Of oading processing 
to the adapter is bene cial not only because it allows 
more cycles to be applied but also of the changes it en- 
ables in the host/adapter interface. As opposed to other 
approaches such as RDMA, TCP of oad provides bene- 
ts without requiring changes to either the transport pro- 
tocol or API. 

We have designed a new host/adapter interface that 
exploits of oaded processing to reduce poorly scaling 
operations. We have implemented a prototype of the 
design including both host and adapter software com- 
ponents. Experimental evaluation with simple network 
benchmarks indicates our design signi cantly reduces 
I/O bus crossings and holds promise to reduce other 
poorly scaling operations as well. 


1 Introduction 


Server network throughput is not scaling with CPU 
speeds. Various studies have reported CPU scaling fac- 
tors of 43% [23], 60% [15], and 33% to 68% [22] which 
fall short of an ideal scaling of 100%. In this paper, 
we show that even increasing CPU speeds and link and 
bus bandwidths does not generate a commensurate in- 
crease in server network throughput. This lack of scala- 
bility points to an increasing tendency for server network 
throughput to become the key bottleneck limiting system 
performance. It motivates the need for an alternative de- 
sign with better scalability. 

Server network scalability is limited by operations 
heavily used in current designs that themselves do not 
scale well, most notably bus crossings, cache misses and 
interrupts. Any signi cant improvement in scalability 
must reduce these operations. Given that the problem is 
one of scalability and not simply performance, it will not 
be solved by faster processors. Faster processors merely 


expend more cycles on poorly scaling operations. 

Research in server network performance over the 
years has yielded signi cant improvements including: 
integrated checksum and copy, checksum of oad, copy 
avoidance, interrupt coalescing, fast path protocol pro- 
cessing, ef cient state lookup, ef cient timer manage- 
ment and segmentation of oad, a.k.a. large send. An- 
other technique, full TCP of oad, has been pursued for 
many years. Work on of oad has generated both promis- 
ing and less than compelling results [1, 38, 40, 42]. 
Good performance data and analysis on of oad is scarce. 

Many improvements in server scalability were de- 

scribed more than fteen years ago by Clark et al. [9]. 
The authors demonstrated that the overhead incurred by 
network protocol processing, per se, is small compared 
to both per-byte (memory access) costs and operating 
system overhead, such as buffer and timer management. 
This motivated work to reduce or eliminate data touch- 
ing operations, such as copies, and to improve the ef- 
ciency of operating system services heavily used by 
the network stack. Later work [19] showed that over- 
head of non-data touching operations is, in fact, signi - 
cant for real workloads, which tend to feature a prepon- 
derance of small messages. Today, per-byte overhead 
has been greatly reduced through checksum of oad and 
zero-copy send. This leaves per-packet overhead, oper- 
ating system services and zero-copy receive as the main 
remaining areas for further improvement. 

Nearly all of the enhancements described by Clark et 
al. have seen widespread adoption. The one notable ex- 
ception is an ef cient network interface. This is a net- 
work adapter with a fast general-purpose processor that 
provides a much more ef cient interface to the network 
than the current frame-based interface devised decades 
ago. In this paper, we describe an effort to develop a 
much more ef cient network interface and to make this 
enhancement a reality as well. 

Our work is pursued in the context of TCP for three 
reasons: 1) TCP’s enormous installed base, 2) the 
methodology employed with TCP will transfer to other 
protocols, and 3) the expectation that key new architec- 
tural features, such as zero copy receive, will ultimately 
demonstrate their viability with TCP. 
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The work described here is part of a larger effort to 
improve server network scalability. We began by ana- 
lyzing server network performance and recognizing, as 
others have, a significant scalability problem. Next, we 
identified specific operations to be the cause, specifi- 
cally: bus crossings, cache misses, and interrupts. We 
formulated a design that reduces the impact of these op- 
erations. This design exploits additional processing at 
the network adapter, i.e. offload, to improve the effi- 
ciency of the host/adapter interface which is our primary 
focus. We have implemented a prototype of the new de- 
sign which consists of host and adapter software com- 
ponents and have analyzed the impact of the new design 
on bus crossings. Our findings indicate that offload can 
substantially decrease bus crossings and holds promise 
to reduce other scalability limiting operations such as 
cache misses. Ultimately, we intend to evaluate the de- 
sign in a cycle-accurate hardware simulator. This will 
allow us to comprehensively quantify the impact of de- 
sign alternatives on cache misses, interrupts and overall 
performance over several generations of hardware. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 pro- 
vides motivation and background. Section 3 presents 
our design, and the current prototype implementation is 
described in Section 4. Section 5 presents our experi- 
mental infrastructure and results. Section 6 surveys and 
contrasts related work, and Section 7 summarizes our 
contributions and plans for future work. 


2 Motivation and Background 


To provide the proper motivation and background for 
our work, we first describe the current best practices of 
techniques and optimizations for network server perfor- 
mance. Using industry standard benchmarks we then 
show that, despite these practices, servers are still not 
scaling with CPU speeds via several benchmarks. Since 
TCP offload has been a controversial topic in the re- 
search community, we review the critiques of offload, 
providing counterarguments to each point. How TCP of- 
fload addresses these scaling issues is described in more 
detail in Section 3. 


2.1 Current Best Practices 


Current high-performance servers have adopted many 
techniques to maximize performance. We provide a 
brief overview of them here. 

Send le with zero copy. Most operating systems 
have a sendfile or transmitfile operation that allows send- 
ing a file over a socket without copying the contents of 
the file into user space. This can have substantial perfor- 
mance benefits [30]. However, the benefits are limited to 
send-side processing; it does not affect receive-side pro- 
cessing. In addition, it requires the server application to 
maintain its data in the kernel, which may not be feasible 


for systems such as application servers, which generate 
content dynamically. 

Checksum of oad. Researchers have shown that 
calculating the IP checksum over the body of the data 
can be expensive [19]. Most high-performance adapters 
have the ability to perform the IP checksum over both 
the contents of the data and the TCP/IP headers. This 
removes an expensive data-touching operation on both 
send and receive. However, adapter-level checksums 
will not catch errors introduced by transferring data over 
the I/O bus, which has led some to advocate caution with 
checksum offload [41]. 

Interrupt coalescing. Researchers have shown that 
interrupts are costly, and generating an interrupt for each 
packet arrival can severely throttle a system [28]. In re- 
sponse, adapter vendors have enabled the ability to de- 
lay interrupts by a certain amount of time or number of 
packets in an effort to batch packets per interrupt and 
amortize the costs [14]. While effective, it can be diffi- 
cult to determine the proper trigger thresholds for firing 
interrupts, and large amounts of batching may cause un- 
acceptable latency for an individual connection. 

Large send/segmentation of oad. TCP/IP imple- 
menters have long known that larger MTU sizes pro- 
vide greater efficiency, both in terms of network utiliza- 
tion (fewer headers per byte transferred) and in terms 
of host CPU utilization (fewer per-packet operations in- 
curred per byte sent or received). Unfortunately, larger 
MTU sizes are not usually available due to Ethernet’s 
1516 byte frame size. Gigabit Ethernet provides “jumbo 
frames” of 9 KB, but these are only useful in specialized 
local environments and cannot be preserved across the 
wide-area Internet. As an approximation, certain operat- 
ing systems, such as AIX and Linux, provide large send 
or TCP segmentation offload (TSO) where the TCP/IP 
stack interacts with the network device as if it had a large 
MTU size. The device in turn segments the larger buffers 
into 1516-byte Ethernet frames and adjusts the TCP se- 
quence numbers and checksums accordingly. However, 
this technique is also limited to send-side processing. In 
addition, as we demonstrate in Section 2.2, the technique 
is limited by the way TCP performs congestion control. 

Ef cient connection management. Early networked 
servers did not handle large numbers of TCP connec- 
tions efficiently, for example by using a linear linked- 
list to manage state [26]. This led to operating systems 
using hash table based approaches [24] and separating 
table entries in the TIME_WAIT state [2]. 

Asynchronous interfaces. To maximize concur- 
rency, high-performance servers use asynchronous in- 
terfaces as not to block on long-latency operations [33]. 
Server applications interact using an event notification 
interface such as select () or poll (), which in turn 
can have performance implications [5]. Unfortunately, 
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these interfaces are typically only for network I/O and 
not file I/O, so they are not as general as they could be. 

In-kernel implementations. Context switches, data 
copies, and system calls can be avoided altogether by 
implementing the server completely in kernel space 
[17, 18]. While this provides the best performance, in- 
kernel implementations are difficult to implement and 
maintain, and the approach is hard to generalize across 
multiple applications. 

RDMA. Others have also noticed these scaling prob- 
lems, particularly with respect to data copying, and have 
offered RDMA as a solution. Interest in RDMA and 
Infiniband [4] is growing in the local-area case, such 
as in storage networks or cluster-based supercomputing. 
However, RDMA requires modifications to both sides of 
a conversation, whereas Offload can be deployed incre- 
mentally on the server side only. Our interest is in sup- 
porting existing applications in an inter-operable way, 
which precludes using RDMA. 

While effective, these optimizations are limited in that 
they do not address the full range of scenarios seen by a 
server. The main restrictions are: 1) that they do not ap- 
ply to the receive side, 2) they are not fully asynchronous 
in the way they interact with the operating system, 3) 
they do not minimize the interaction with the network 
interface, or 4) they are not inter-operable. Addition- 
ally, many techniques do not address what we believe to 
be the fundamental performance issue, which is overall 
server scalability. 


2.2 Server Scalability 


The recent arrival of 10 gigabit Ethernet and the promise 
of 40 and 100 gigabit Ethernet in the near future show 
that raw network bandwidth is scaling at least as quickly 
as CPU speed. However, it is well-known that mem- 
ory speeds are not scaling as quickly as CPU speed in- 
creases [16]. As a consequence of this and other factors, 
researchers have observed that the performance of host 


TCP/IP implementations is not scaling at the same rate 
as CPU speeds in spite of raw network bandwidth in- 
creases. 


To quantify how performance scales over time, we 
ran a number of experiments using several generations 
of machines, described in detail in Table 1. We break 
the machines into 2 classes: desk-side workstations and 
rack-mounted servers with aggressive memory systems 
and I/O busses. The workstations include a a 500 MHz 
Intel Pentium 3, a 933 MHz Intel Pentium 3, and aa 1.7 
GHz Pentium 4. The servers include a 450 MHz Pen- 
tium II-Xeon, a 1.6 GHz P4 Xeon, and a 3.2 GHz P4 
Xeon. In addition, each of the P4-Xeon servers have 
1 MB L3 caches. Each machine runs Linux 2.6.9 and 
has a number of Intel E1000 MT server gigabit Ethernet 
adapters, connected via a Dell gigabit switch. Load is 
generated by five 3.2 GHz P4-Xeons acting as clients, 
each using an E1000 client gigabit adapter and running 
Linux 2.6.5. We chose the E1000 MT adapters for the 
servers since these have been shown to be one of the 
highest-performing conventional adapters on the market 
[32], and we did not have access to a 10 gigabit adapter. 


We measured the time to access various locations 
in the memory hierarchy for these machines, includ- 
ing from the L1 and L2 caches, main memory, and the 
memory-mapped I/O registers on the E1000. Memory 
hierarchy times were measured using LMBench [25]. To 
measure the device I/O register times, we added some 
modifications to the initialization routine of the Linux 
2.6.9 E1000 device driver code. Table 2 presents the re- 
sults. Note that while L1 and L2 access times remain rel- 
atively consistent in terms of processor cycles, the time 
to access main memory and the device registers is in- 
creasing over time. If access times were improving at 
the same rate as CPU speeds, the number of clock cy- 
cles would remain constant. 


To see how actual server performance is scaling over 
time, we ran the static portion of SPECweb99 [12] us- 
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ing a recent version of Flash [33, 37]. In these experi- 
ments, Flash exploits all the available performance opti- 
mizations on Linux, including sendfile() with zero 
copy, TSO, and checksum offload on the E1000. Table 
3 shows the results. Observe that server performance is 
not scaling with CPU speed, even though this is a heavily 
optimized server making use of all current best practices. 
This is not because of limitations in the network band- 
width; for example, the 3.2 GHz Xeon-based machine 
has 4 gigabit interfaces and multiple 10 gigabit PCI-X 
busses. 


2.3. Offload: Critiques and Responses 


In this paper, we study TCP offload as a solution to the 
scalability problem. However, TCP offload has been 
hotly debated by the research community, perhaps best 
exemplified by Mogul’s paper, “TCP offload is a dumb 
idea whose time has come” [27]. That paper effectively 
summarizes the criticisms of TCP offload, and so, we 
use the structure of that paper to offer our counterargu- 
ments here. 

Limited processing requirements. One argument is 
that Clark et al. [9] show that the main issue in TCP 
performance is implementation, not the TCP protocol it- 
self, and a major factor is data movement; thus Offload 
does not address the real problem. We point out that 
Offload does not simply mean TCP header processing; 
it includes the entire TCP/IP stack, including poorly- 
scaling, performance-critical components such as data 
movement, bus crossings, interrupts, and device inter- 
action. Offload provides an improved interface to the 
adapter that reduces the use of these scalability-limiting 
operations. 

Moore’s Law: Moore’s Law states that CPU speeds 
are doubling every 18 months, and thus one claim is that 
Offload cannot compete with general-purpose CPUs. 
Historically, chips used by adapter vendors have not in- 
creased at the same rate as general-purpose CPUs due to 
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the economies of scale. However, offload can use com- 
modity CPUs with software implementations, which we 
believe is the proper approach. In addition, speed needs 
only to be matched with the interface (e.g., 10 giga- 
bit Ethernet), and we argue proper design reduces the 
code path relative to the non-offloaded case (e.g. with 
fewer memory copies). Sarkar et al. [38] and Ang [1] 
show that when the NIC CPU is under-provisioned with 
respect to the host CPU, performance can actually de- 
grade. Clearly the NIC processing capacity must be 
sized properly. Finally, increasing CPU speeds does not 
address the scalability issue, which is what we focus on 
here. 

Ef cient host interface: Early critiques are that 
TCP Offload Engines (TOE) vendors recreated ”TCP 
over a bus”. Development of an elegant and efficient 
host/adapter interface for offload is a fundamental re- 
search challenge, one we are addressing in this paper. 

Bad buffer management: Unless Offload engines 
understand higher-level protocols, there is still an 
application-layer header copy. While true, copying of 
application headers is not as performance-critical as 
copying application data. One complication is the ap- 
plication combining its own headers on the same con- 
nection with its data. This can only be solved by chang- 
ing the application, which is already proposed in RDMA 
extensions for NFS and iSCSI [7, 8]. 

Connection management overhead: Unlike con- 
ventional NICs, offload adapters must maintain per- 
connection state. Opponents argue that offload cannot 
handle large numbers of connections, but Web server 
workloads have forced host TCP stacks to discover tech- 
niques to efficiently manage 10,000’s of connections. 
These techniques are equally applicable for an interface- 
based implementation. 

Resource management overhead: Critics argue that 
tracking resource management is ’more difficult” for of- 
fload. We do not believe this is the case. It is straight- 
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forward to extend the notion of resource management 
across the interface without making the adapter aware of 
every process as we will show in Sections 3 and 4. 

Event management: The claim is that offload does 
not address managing the large numbers of events that 
occur in high-volume servers. It is true that offload, per 
se, does not address application visible events, which 
are better addressed by the API. However, offload can 
shield the host operating system from spurious unneces- 
sary adapter events, such as TCP acknowledgments or 
window advertisements. In addition, it allows batching 
of other events to amortize the cost of interrupts and bus 
crossings. 

Partial offload is sufficiently effective: Partial of- 
fload approaches include checksum offload and large 
send (or TCP Segmentation Offload), as discussed in 
Section 2.1. While useful, they have limited value and 
do not fully solve the scalability problem as was shown 
in Section 2.2. Other arguments include that checksum 
offload actually masks errors to the host [41]. In con- 
trast, offload allows larger batching and the opportunity 
to perform more rigorous error checking (by including 
the CRC in the data descriptors). 

Maintainability: Opponents argue that offload-based 
approaches are more difficult to update and maintain in 
the presence of security and bug patches. While this 
is true of an ASIC-based approach, it is not true of 
a software-based approach using general-purpose hard- 
ware. 

Quality assurance: The argument here is that offload 
is harder to test to determine bugs. However, testing 
tools such as TBIT [31] and ANVL [11] allow remote 
testing of the offload interface. In addition, software 
based approaches based on open-source TCP implemen- 
tations such as Linux or FreeBSD facilitate both main- 
tainability and quality assurance. 

System management interface: Opponents claim 
that offload adapters cannot have the same management 
interface as the host OS. This is incorrect: one example 


is SNMP. It is trivial to extend this to an offload adapter. 

Concerns about NIC vendors: Third-party vendors 
may go out of business and strand the customer. This has 
nothing to do with offload; it is true of any I/O device: 
disk, NIC, or graphics card. Economic incentives seem 
to address customer needs. In addition, one of the largest 
NIC vendors is Intel. 


3 System Design 


In this Section we describe our Offload design and how 
it addresses scalability. 


3.1 How Offload Addresses Scalability 


A higher-level interface. Offload allows the host oper- 
ating system to interact with the device at a higher level 
of abstraction. Rather than simply queuing MTU-sized 
packets for transmission or reception, the host issues 
commands at the transport layer (e.g., connect (), 
accept(), send(), close()). This allows the 
adapter to shield the host from transport layer events 
(and their attendant interrupt costs) that may be of no 
interest to the host, such as arrivals of TCP acknowl- 
edgments or window updates. Instead, the host is only 
notified of meaningful events. Examples include a com- 
pleted connection establishment or termination (rather 
than every packet arrival for the 3-way handshake or 
4-way tear-down) or application-level data units. Suf- 
ficient intelligence on the adapter can determine the ap- 
propriate time to transfer data to the host, either through 
knowledge of standardized higher-level protocols (such 
as HTTP or NFS) or through a programmable inter- 
face that can provide an application signature (i.e., an 
application-level equivalent to a packet filter). By inter- 
acting at this higher level of abstraction, the host will 
transfer less data over the bus and incur fewer interrupts 
and device register accesses. 

Ability to move data in larger sizes. As described 
in Section 2.1, the ability to use large MTUs has a sig- 
nificant impact on performance for both sending and re- 
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Figure 1: Conventional Protocol Stack 


ceiving data. Large send/TSO only approximates this 
optimization, and only for the send side. In contrast, of- 
oad allows the host to send and receive data in large 
chunks unaffected by the underlying MTU size. This re- 
duces use of poorly scaling components by making more 
ef cient use of the I/O bus. Utilization of the I/O bus is 
not only affected by the data sent over it, but also by the 
DMA descriptors required to describe that data; of oad 
reduces both. In addition, data that is typically DMA’ed 
over the I/O bus in the conventional case is not trans- 
ferred here, for example TCP/IP and Ethernet headers. 

Improving memory reference behavior. We believe 
of oad will not only increase available cycles to the ap- 
plication but improve application memory reference be- 
havior. By reducing cache and TLB pollution, cache hit 
rates and CPI will improve, increasing application per- 
formance. 


3.2 Current Adapter Designs 


Perhaps the simplest way to understand an architecture 
that of oads all TCP/IP processing is to outline the ways 
in which of oad differs from conventional adapters in 
the way it interacts with the OS. Figure | illustrates a 
conventional protocol architecture in an operating sys- 
tem. Operating systems tend to communicate with con- 
ventional adapters only in terms of data transfer by pro- 
viding them with two queues of buffers. One queue is 
made up of ready-made packets for transmission; the 
other is a queue of empty buffers to use for packet recep- 
tion. Each queue of buffers is identi ed, in turn, by a de- 
scriptor table that describes the size and location of each 
buffer in the queue. Buffers are typically described in 
physical memory and must be pinned to ensure that they 
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Figure 2: Offload Architecture 


are accessible to the card, i.e., so that they are not paged 
out. The adapter provides a memory-mapped I/O inter- 
face for telling the adapter where the descriptor tables 
are located in physical memory, and provides an inter- 
face for some control information, such as what interrupt 
number to raise when a packet arrives. Communication 
between the host CPU and the adapter tends to be in one 
of three forms, as is shown in Figure 1: DMA’s of buffers 
and descriptors to and from the adapter; reads and writes 
of control information to and from the adapter, and in- 
terrupts generated by the adapter. 


3.3 Offloaded Adapter Design 


An architecture that seeks to of oad the full TCP/IP 
stack has both similarities and differences in the way it 
interacts with the adapter. Figure 2 illustrates our of oad 
architecture. As in the conventional scenario, queues 
of buffers and descriptor tables are passed between the 
host CPU and the adapter, and DMA’s, reads, writes and 
interrupts are used to communicate. In the of oad ar- 
chitecture, however, the host and the adapter communi- 
cate using a higher level of abstraction. Buffers have 
more explicit data structures imposed on them that in- 
dicate both control and data interfaces. As with a con- 
ventional adapter, passed buffers must be expressed as 
physical addresses and must be in pinned memory. The 
control interface allows for the host to command the 
adapter (e.g., what port numbers to listen on) and for 
the adapter to instruct the host (e.g., to notify the host of 
the arrival of a new connection). The control interface 
is invoked, for example, by conventional socket func- 
tions that control connections: socket (), bind(), 
listen(), connect(), accept(), setsock- 
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opt(), etc. The data interface provides a way to 
transfer data on established connections for both send- 
ing and receiving and is invoked by socket functions 
such as send(), sendto(),write(),writev(), 
read (), readv (), etc. Even the data interface is at a 
higher layer of abstraction, since the passed buffers con- 
sist of application-specific data rather than fully-formed 
Ethernet frames with TCP/IP headers attached. In ad- 
dition, these buffers need to identify which connection 
that the data is for. Buffers containing data can be in 
units much larger than the packet MTU size. While con- 
ceptually they could be of any size, in practice they are 
unlikely to be larger than a VM page size. 

As with a conventional adapter, the interface to the of- 
fload adapter need not be synchronous. The host OS can 
queue requests to the adapter, continue doing other pro- 
cessing, and then receive a notification (perhaps in the 
form of an interrupt) that the operation is complete. The 
host can implement synchronous socket operations by 
using the asynchronous interface and then block the ap- 
plication until the results are returned from the adapter. 
We believe asynchronous operation is key in order to 
ameliorate and amortize fixed overheads. Asynchrony 
allows larger-scale batching and enables other optimiza- 
tions such as polling-based approaches to servers [3, 28]. 

The offload interface allows supporting conventional 
user-level APIs, such as the socket interface, as well as 
newer APIs that allow more direct access to user mem- 
ory such as DAFS, SDP, and RDMA. In addition, offload 
allows performing zero-copy sends and receives without 
changes to the socket API. The term zero-copy refers 
to the elimination of memory-to-memory copies by the 
host. Even in the zero-copy case, data is still transferred 
across the I/O bus by the adapter via DMA. 

For example, in the case of a send using a conven- 
tional adapter, the host typically copies the data from 
user space into to a pinned kernel buffer, which is then 
queued to the adapter for transmission. With an intelli- 
gent adapter, the host can block the user application and 
pin its buffers, then invoke the adapter to DMA the data 
directly from the user application buffer. This is similar 
to previous “single-copy” approaches [13, 20], except 
that the transfer across the bus is done by the adapter 
DMA and not via an explicit copy by the host CPU. 

Observe from Figure 2 that the interaction between 
the host and the adapter now occurs between the socket 
and TCP layers. A naive implementation may make 
unnecessary transfers across the PCI bus for achieving 
socket functionality. For example, accept() would now 
cause a bus crossing in addition to a kernel crossing, as 
could setsockopt() for actions such as changing the send 
or receive buffer sizes or the Nagle algorithm. However, 
each of these costs can be amortized via batching mul- 
tiple requests into a single request that crosses the bus. 


For example, multiple arrived connections can be aggre- 
gated into a single accept() crossing which then trans- 
lates into multiple accept() system calls. On the other 
hand, certain events that would generate bus crossings 
with a conventional adapter might not do so with a of- 
fload adapter, such as ACK processing and generation. 
The relative weight of these advantages and disadvan- 
tages depends on the implementation and workload of 
the application using the adapter. 


4 System Implementation 


To evaluate our design and the impact of design deci- 
sions, we implemented a software prototype. Our de- 
cision to implement the prototype purely in software, 
rather than building or modifying actual adapter hard- 
ware, was motivated by several factors. Since our goal 
is to study not just performance, but scalability, we ul- 
timately intend to model different hardware characteris- 
tics, for both the host and adapter, using a cycle accurate 
hardware simulator. Limiting our analysis to only cur- 
rently available hardware would hinder our evaluation 
for future hardware generations. Ultimately, we envision 
an adapter with a general purpose processor, in addition 
to specialized hardware to accelerate specific operations 
such as checksum calculation. Our prototype software 
is intended to serve as a reference implementation for a 
production adapter. 

Our prototype is composed of three main components: 


e OSLayer, an operating system layer that provides 
the socket interface to applications and maps it to 
the descriptor interface shared with the adapter; 

e Event-driven TCP, our offloaded TCP implementa- 
tion; 

e IOLib, a library that encapsulates interaction be- 
tween OSLayer and Event-driven TCP. 


At the moment, OSLayer is implemented as a li- 
brary that is statically linked with the application. Ul- 
timately, it will be decomposed into two components: a 
library linked with applications and a component built 
in the kernel. Event-driven TCP currently runs as a user- 
level process that accesses the actual network via a raw 
socket. It will eventually become the main software loop 
on the adapter. The IOLib implementation currently 
communicates via TCP sockets, but the design allows 
for implementations that communicate over a PCI bus 
or other interconnects such as Infiniband. This provides 
a vehicle for experimentation and analysis and allows us 
to measure bus traffic without having to build a detailed 
simulation of a PCI bus or other interconnect. 

We used the Flash Web server for our evaluation, with 
Flash and OSLayer running on one machine and Event- 
driven TCP running on another. We use httperf [29] run- 
ning on a separate machine to drive load. To compare 
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Figure 3: Offload Prototype 


the behavior of the prototype with the conventional case, 
we evaluate a similar client-server configuration using 
an E1000 device driver that has been instrumented to 
measure bus traffic. Figure 3 illustrates how the com- 
ponents fit together. The implementation is described in 
more detail below. 


4.1 OSLayer 


OSLayer is essentially the socket interface decoupled 
from the TCP protocol implementation. OSLayer is a 
library that exposes an asynchronous socket interface to 
network applications. As seen in Figure 3, the appli- 
cation employs the socket API and OSLayer commu- 
nicates with Event-driven TCP via IOLib through de- 
scriptors, discussed in more detail in Section 4.3. After 
creating the descriptor appropriate to the particular API 
function, the call is returned. 

OSLayer and Event-driven TCP interact via a byte 
stream abstraction. Towards that end, OSLayer transfers 
buffers of 4 KB to Event-driven TCP. For large transfers, 
this reduces the number of DMA’s and bus crossings sig- 
nificantly. 

To further limit bus crossings and increase scalabil- 
ity, OSLayer employs several techniques. Descriptors 
can be batched before transferring them to the card. In 
the current implementation, we allow batching using a 
configurable batching level. However, a timer is used to 
ship over descriptors that have been waiting sufficiently 
long before the batching level has been reached. Even if 
batching is set to one, descriptors can still batch signif- 
icantly with large data transfers. In addition, OSLayer 
performs buffer coalescing (similar to the TCP-CORK 
socket option on Linux), which is utilized by the Flash 
Web server. When using the sendfile() operation, 
this allows HTTP headers and data to be aggregated, 


thus sharing a descriptor and therefore a transfer. While 
the conventional Linux stack is limited to two sk_bufs, 
OSLayer can combine any number of sk_buffs into one. 


4.2 Event Driven TCP 


Event-driven TCP (EDT) performs the majority of the 
TCP processing for the adapter and was derived from 
the Arsenic user-level TCP stack [34]. Normally a TCP 
stack running on the host is animated by three types 
of events: a calling user-space application process or 
thread, a packet arrival, or a timer interrupt. Since there 
are no applications on the adapter, an event-driven archi- 
tecture was chosen since it scales better than a process 
or thread-based approach. EDT is thus a single-threaded 
event-based closed loop, implemented as a stand-alone 
user-space process. On every iteration of the loop, each 
of the following are checked: pending packets, new de- 
scriptors, DMA completion and TCP timers. Execution 
is thus animated by packet and descriptor arrivals, DMA 
completions, and TCP timer firings. 


Event-driven TCP does not necessarily notify 
OSLayer of every packet. For example, instead 
of informing OSLayer about every acknowledgment, 
OSLayer is only alerted when an entire transfer com- 
pletes. OSLayer receives only a single event for a con- 
nection establishment or termination, rather than each 
packet of the TCP handshake. This reduces the num- 
ber of descriptors (and their corresponding events) to be 
transferred and processed by the host. 


EDT communicates to OSlayer by passing descriptors 
through IOLib, discussed in Sections 4.3 and 4.4. Since 
it is a user-space process, EDT sends and receives pack- 
ets over the network using raw sockets and libpcap [21]. 
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4.3 Descriptors 


Descriptors are a software abstraction intended to cap- 
ture the hardware-level communication mechanism that 
occurs over the I/O bus between host and adapter. De- 
scriptors are primarily typed by how they are used: 
request descriptors for issuing commands (e.g., CON- 
NECT, SEND), and response descriptors for the results 
of those commands (e.g., success, failure, retry, etc.). 
Descriptors are further categorized as control (SOCKET, 
BIND, etc.) or data (SEND, RECV). Two separate sets 
of tables are used for each transfer direction. 

When an application calls send, a SEND request de- 
scriptor is transferred from OSLayer to Event-driven 
TCP, containing the address and length of the buffer to 
be sent. A request for DMA is queued at Event-driven 
TCP and the next descriptor is processed. After the 
DMA completes, the event is picked up by Event-driven 
TCP, and a response descriptor is created with the ad- 
dress of the buffer. This descriptor informs OSLayer that 
the buffer is no longer used. Upon receipt of this SEND 
response, OSLayer cleans up the send buffer. Of course, 
many send descriptors can be sent to Event-driven TCP 
at once. Buffers described by a SEND descriptor can be 
up to 4 KB. We chose 4 KB since this is the standard 
page size in most architectures; however, our implemen- 
tation has the ability to transfer up to 64K bytes. 

When receive() is called, the RECV descriptor is 
transferred from OSLayer to Event-driven TCP, contain- 
ing the address and length of the buffer to DMA received 
data into. If data is available on Event-driven TCP’s re- 
ceive queue, a DMA is immediately initiated. Later, af- 
ter DMA is finished, a RECV response descriptor is cre- 
ated, notifying OSLayer that the data is available, and 
Event-driven TCP can free its own sk_buff. If data is not 
available upon receipt of a RECV descriptor, the buffer 
is placed on a receive buffer queue for that connection. 
When the data does arrive later on the appropriate con- 
nection, the buffer is removed from the queue, the DMA 
is performed, and a RECV response descriptor is created 
and sent to the host. 

Most of the control descriptors work in a relatively 
straightforward manner; however, the CLOSE operation 
is worth describing in more detail. A CLOSE descriptor 
is transferred from OSLayer to Event-driven TCP when 
the application initiates a close. After sending out all 
of the sk_buffs on the write queue, Event-driven TCP 
will signal the close to the remote peer via sending a 
packet with the FIN bit set. After the final ACK is sent 
a response descriptor is created. In the event the other 
side closes the connection, a CLOSE command descrip- 
tor is created in Event-driven TCP and sent to OSLayer. 
OSLayer need not reply with a CLOSE response de- 
scriptor in this case; OSLayer just notifies the applica- 
tion and cleans up appropriately. 


All DMA’s involving data are initiated by Event- 
driven TCP, allowing EDT to control the flow up to the 
host. Note that a DMA is not necessarily performed im- 
mediately. Since the request for a DMA is queued, it 
may be some time before a response to a descriptor is 
received by OSLayer. 


This queued DMA approach required some changes 
to the TCP stack because pending sends were not pre- 
venting a CLOSE descriptor from being processed be- 
fore the send’s DMA competed. Since it was difficult to 
determine how many sends were queued for DMA (and 
when they were finished), “empty” sk_buffs are placed 
on the write queue with a flag set indicating that the 
data is not yet present. When the DMA completes, this 
flag is set to true, and the sk_buff is ready for sending. 
Thus, this flag is checked before sending any sk_buff. 
This caused changes in several components in the TCP 
stack. For example, close processing is now split into 
two pieces. The first part indicates the connection is in 
the process of closing; The second part actually com- 
pletes the close, after the last DMA is complete and the 
buffer is sent. 


4.4 IOLib 


IOLib provides a communication library to the OSlayer 
and Event- driven TCP code by abstracting the I/O 
layer to a generic Put/Get interface. We chose this ap- 
proach for ease of porting the offload prototype to bus, 
fabric or serial communication interfaces. Thus, only 
IOLib needs to understand the specific properties of the 
underlying communication link, while the calls within 
OSLayer and Event-driven TCP remain unchanged. 


The IOLib Put/Get library has an asynchronous queu- 
ing interface for sending and receiving data. This inter- 
face is augmented by virtual interface registers that can 
be used for base address references traditionally used 
in the PCI bus interface. Communications support for 
the Put/Get interface can be provided by several types 
of communication: shared memory, message passing, 
etc. Figure 3 shows an example of how the server and 
adapter components communicate using IOLib, where 
support for the Put/Get interface is provided over a stan- 
dard TCP/IP socket. 


Since IOLib provides the interface between the host 
and the adapter, it is a natural place to monitor traffic 
between the two. To facilitate comparisons to conven- 
tional adapter implementations, we instrumented IOLib 
to measure three different aspects of I/O traffic: number 
of DMA’s requested, number of bytes transferred, and 
number of I/O bus cycles consumed by a transfer. The 
model for capturing the number of bus cycles consumed 
is based on a 133 MHz, 64 bit PCI-X bus and is calcu- 
lated as follows: 
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Figure 4: Baseline Configuration 


cycles = 4 + ((transfer_size + 7)/8) 


This is because four cycles are required for initiation 
and termination [10], the bus is eight bytes (64 bits) 
wide, and transfers that are less than a full multiple of 
eight consume the bus for the entire cycle. Charges 
are incurred for all data transferred; not only the packet 
buffers transferred but also for the DMA descriptors that 
describe them. 


4.5 Limitations of the Prototype 


OSLayer is still under active development. Many of the 
socket options not used by Flash are not fully imple- 
mented. OSLayer requires a single-threaded application 
because there is no current mechanism to distinguish 
descriptors between threads or processes. A feedback 
mechanism is still required so that OSLayer knows how 
many send buffers are available in Event-driven TCP. If 
there are no send buffers available, then OSLayer can re- 
turn a failure code to the application invoking the send. 

More work can be done to improve and extend Event- 
driven TCP. For example, it could be made current with 
the latest version of the Linux TCP stack. We believe 
performance would be improved if sk_buffs could refer- 
ence multiple noncontiguous pages. 

Certain non-essential descriptors are not yet imple- 
mented. An immediate mode descriptor, that is, one 
with the data embedded directly in the descriptor, would 
also reduce the number of bus crossings. Descriptors 
for sending status (e.g., the number of available send 
buffers) and option querying could also improve perfor- 
mance and allow more dynamic behavior. Finally, de- 
scriptors to cancel a send or a receive are needed. 


Several new operations with associated descriptors 
are planned. A batching ACCEPT operation will allow 
OSLayer to instruct Event-driven TCP to wait for N con- 
nections to be established before returning a response to 
the host. A single response descriptor would contain all 
of the requisite information about each connection. In 
the appropriate scenarios, this should reduce ACCEPT 
descriptor traffic. The next logical step is to provide the 
option of delaying the connection notification until the 
arrival of the first data on a newly-established connec- 
tion. Another item is the addition of a “close” option to a 
SEND descriptor that lets a close operation be combined 
with a send. This eliminates the need for a separate close 
descriptor, and can increase the likelihood that the FIN 
bit is piggybacked on the final data segment. 

We are also designing cumulative completion descrip- 
tors. Instead of completing each send or receive re- 
quest individually with its own SEND/RECV complete 
descriptor, we intend to have a send complete descrip- 
tor that indicates completion of all requests up to and 
including that one. This change requires no syntactic 
changes to the descriptors; it simply changes the seman- 
tics of the response so that completion of a send/receive 
implicitly indicates completion of any previous sends. 
This approach is employed by OE [42], and we believe 
the benefits can be achieved in our stack as well. 


4.6 E1000 Driver 


To provide comparisons with a baseline system, we 
modified the Linux 2.6.9 Intel E1000 device driver code 
to measure the same three components of bus traffic 
as was done for IOlib: DMA’s requested, bytes trans- 
ferred, and bus cycles consumed. The bus model is the 
same as is described in Section 4.4. Sends are mea- 
sured in e1000_tx_queue () ; receives are monitored 
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in e1000_clean_rx_irgq (). Figure 4 shows how the 
instrumented driver is used in our experiments. 


5 Experimental Results 


In this Section, we present the results of our prototype 
described in Section 4 and compare it to a baseline im- 
plementation meant to represent the current state of the 
art in conventional (i.e., non-offloaded) systems. The 
goal is to show that offload provides a more efficient in- 
terface between the host and the adapter for the metric 
we are able to measure, namely, I/O traffic. We again 
use a simple Web server workload to evaluate our pro- 
totype. For software we use the Flash Web server [33] 
and the httperf [29] client workload generator. We use 
multiple nodes within an IBM Blade Center to produce 
the offload prototype configuration depicted in Figure 3. 
The baseline configuration is shown in Figure 4. 

We examine three scenarios: transferring a small file 
(1 KB), a moderately-sized file (64 KB), and a large file 
(512 KB). This is intended to capture a spectrum of data 
transfer sizes and vary the ratio of per-connection costs 
to per-byte costs. We measure transfers in both direc- 
tions (send and receive) using three metrics for utiliz- 
ing the I/O bus: DMA count, which counts the number 
of times a DMA is requested from the bus; bus cycles, 
which measures the number of cycles consumed on the 
bus (based on the model in Section 4.4); and bytes trans- 
ferred, to determine the raw number of bytes sent over 
the bus. 


5.1 Baseline Results 


Table 4 shows our results. Overall, we see that offload is 
effective at reducing bus activity, with improvements up 
to 70 percent. We look at each transfer size in turn. Ex- 
amining the results for 1 KB transfers in Table 4, note 
that there is a significant improvement on the receive 
path, mainly due to shielding the host from ACK pack- 
ets. However, this is a send-side test, and the number of 
bytes sent from application to application do not change. 
Even so, we see a moderate reduction (4-17 %) in bytes 


transferred on the send side. This is partly because TCP, 
IP and Ethernet headers are not transferred over the bus 
in the offload prototype, whereas they are in the baseline 
case. Note that the number of DMAs and the utiliza- 
tion of the bus are also reduced, up to 70 % and 16 %, 
respectively. 

Looking at the results for 64 KB transfers, again we 
see significant improvement on the receive side. A larger 
amount of data is being sent in this experiment, and thus 
the byte savings on the send side are relatively small at 
four percent. However, note that the efficiency of the 
bus has greatly improved: the number of send DMA’s 
requested falls by 64 percent, and the bus utilization is 
reduced by 9 percent. The amount of bus cycles con- 
sumed has also improved by 9 percent. These trends are 
also reflected in the 512 KB results. 


5.2 Batching Descriptors 


One obvious method to reduce bus crossings is to trans- 
fer multiple descriptors at a time rather than one. The 
results presented in Table 5 provide experimental results 
for a minimum batching level of ten descriptors at a time, 
using a idle timeout value of ten milliseconds. These can 
be tuned to the transfer size, but are held constant for 
these experiments. 

Observe that the numbers have improved for the IK, 
64K and 512K transfers over the previous comparison 
in Table 4. The improvements are limited since increas- 
ing the minimum batching threshold and timeouts did 
not significantly help for this type of traffic. This is be- 
cause multiple response and socket descriptor messages 
are provided at nearly the same time. This technique is 
similar in concept to interrupt coalescing in adapters; the 
distinction is that information batched at a higher level 
of abstraction. 


6 Related Work 


Several performance studies on TCP offload have been 
conducted using an emulation approach which partitions 
an SMP and uses a processor as an offload engine. These 
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studies have shown that offloading TCP processing to an 
intelligent interface can provide significant performance 
improvements when compared to the standard TCP/IP 
networking stack. However, the study by Westrelin et 
al. [42] lacks an effective way to model the I/O bus 
traffic that occurs between the host and offload adapter. 
They use the host memory bus to emulate the I/O bus, 
but this emulation lacks the characteristics necessary to 
capture the performance impact of an I/O bus such as 
PCI. In practice, a high-speed memory bus is not rep- 
resentative of the performance seen by an I/O bus. Our 
implementation is designed with a modular I/O library 
that can be used to model different I/O bus types. The 
focus of our paper considers multiple performance im- 
pacts on server scalability including I/O. Additionally, 
when using a partitioned SMP emulation approach, there 
is coherency traffic necessary to keep the memory state 
consistent between processors. This coherency overhead 
can affect the results, since it perturbs the interaction be- 
tween the host and offload adapter and includes over- 
head that will not exist in a real system. Our modeled 
offload system does not suffer from this issue. 


Rangarajan et al. [35], and Regnier et al. [36] also 
use a partitioned SMP approach and show greater abso- 
lute performance when dedicating a processor to packet 
processing. This approach can measure server scalabil- 
ity with respect to the CPU but does not address the un- 
derlying scalability issues that exist in other parts of the 
system, such as the memory bus. 


TCP offload designs that do not address the scalabil- 
ity issues discussed in this paper might improve CPU 
utilization on the host for large block sizes but harm 
throughput and latency for small block sizes. The cur- 
rent generation of offload adapters in the market have 
simply moved the TCP stack from the host to the offload 
adapter without the necessary design considerations for 
the host and adapter interface. For some workloads this 
creates a bottleneck on the adapter [38]. Handshaking 
across the host and adapter interface can be quite costly 
and reduce performance especially for small messages. 


Additionally, Ang [1] found that there appears to be no 
cheap way of moving data between host memory and an 
intelligent interface. 


Performance analysis of current generation network 
adapters only reveals the characteristics of networking 
at a given point in time. In order to understand the per- 
formance impacts of various design tradeoffs, all of the 
components of the system need to be modeled so that 
performance characteristics that change over time can 
be revealed. Binkert et al. [6] propose the execution- 
driven simulator M5 to model network-intensive work- 
loads. M5 is capable of full system simulation includ- 
ing the OS, the memory model, caching effects, DMA 
activity and multiple networked systems. M5 faithfully 
models the system so it can boot an unmodified OS ker- 
nel and execute applications in the simulated environ- 
ment. In Section 7 we describe the use of Mambo, an 
instruction level simulator for the PowerPC®, in order 
to faithfully model network-intensive workloads. 


Shivam and Chase [40] showed that offload can en- 
able direct data placement, which can serve to eliminate 
some communication overheads, rather than of shifting 
them from the host to the adapter. They also provide a 
simple model to quantify the benefits of offload based on 
the ratio of communication to computation and the ratio 
of the host CPU processing power to the NIC process- 
ing power. Thus a workload can be characterized based 
on the parameters of the model and one can determine 
whether offload will benefit that workload. This paper 
can be seen as an application of Amdahl’s Law to TCP 
offload. Their analysis suggests that offload best sup- 
ports low-lambda applications such as storage servers. 


Foong et al. [15] found that performance is scaling 
at about 60 percent of CPU speeds. This implies that 
generally accepted rule of thumb that states 1 bps of net- 
work link requires 1 Hz of CPU processing will not hold 
up over time. They point out that as CPU speed increases 
the performance gap widens between it and the memory 
and I/O bus. However, their study did not generate an 
implementation and their results are from using an em- 
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ulated offload system. Our work has focused on these 
server scalability issues and created a design and imple- 
mentation to study them. 


7 Summary and Future Work 


We have presented experimental evidence that quantifies 
how poorly server network throughput is scaling with 
CPU speed even with sufficient link and I/O bandwidth. 
We argue the scalability problem is due to specific op- 
erations that limit scalability, in particular bus cross- 
ings, cache misses and interrupts. Furthermore, we have 
shown experimental evidence that quantifies how bus 
crossings and cache misses are scaling poorly with CPU 
speed. We have designed a new host/adapter interface 
that exploits additional processing at the network inter- 
face to reduce scalability-limiting operations. Experi- 
ments with a software prototype of our offloaded TCP 
stack show that it can substantially reduce bus crossings. 
By allowing the host to deal with network data in fewer 
pieces, we expect our design to reduce cache misses and 
interrupts as well. Work is ongoing to continue develop- 
ment of the prototype and extend our analysis to study 
the effects on cache misses and interrupts. 

As described in Section 4.5, the current prototype 
does not yet implement all aspects of the design. We 
are continuing development with an emphasis on further 
aggregation and reduction of operations that limit scal- 
ability. Future additions include a batching accept op- 
eration, an accept that returns after data arrives on the 
connection, a send-and-close function, and cumulative 
completion semantics. 

We are also preparing to evaluate our prototype in 
Mambo, a simulation environment for PowerPC® sys- 
tems [39]. Running in Mambo provides the ability to 
measure cache behavior and quantify the impact of hard- 
ware parameters such as processor clock rates, cache 
sizes, associativity and miss penalties. Mambo allows 
us to run the OSLayer (host) and Event-driven TCP 
(adapter) portions of the prototype on distinct simulated 
processors. We can thus determine the hardware re- 
sources needed on the adapter to support a given host 
workload. 

Finally, we intend to extend the prototype and simu- 
lation to encompass low-level device interaction. This 
will entail replacing the socket-based version of IOLib 
with a version that communicates across a hardware in- 
terconnect such as PCI or InfiniBand®. This will allow 
us to predict throughput and latency on simulated next- 
generation interconnects. 
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Abstract 


Modern operating systems create ephemeral 
virtual-to-physical mappings for a variety of pur- 
poses, ranging from the implementation of inter- 
process communication to the implementation of 
process tracing and debugging. With succeed- 
ing generations of processors the cost of creat- 
ing ephemeral mappings is increasing, particu- 
larly when an ephemeral mapping is shared by 
multiple processors. 

To reduce the cost of ephemeral mapping man- 
agement within an operating system kernel, we 
introduce the sfbuf ephemeral mapping in- 
terface. We demonstrate how in several kernel 
subsystems — including pipes, memory disks, 
sockets, execve (), ptrace (), and the vnode 
pager — the current implementation can be re- 
placed by calls to the sf_buf interface. 

We describe the implementation of the 
sf_buf interface on the 32-bit i386 architecture 
and the 64-bit amd64 architecture. This imple- 
mentation reduces the cost of ephemeral mapping 
management by reusing wherever possible ex- 
isting virtual-to-physical address mappings. We 
evaluate the sf_buf interface for the pipe, mem- 
ory disk and networking subsystems. Our results 
show that these subsystems perform significantly 
better when using the sf_buf interface. On a 
multiprocessor platform interprocessor interrupts 
are greatly reduced in number or eliminated alto- 
gether. 


1 Introduction 


Modern operating systems create ephemeral 
virtual-to-physical mappings for a variety of pur- 
poses, ranging from the implementation of in- 
terprocess communication to the implementation 


of process tracing and debugging. To create an 
ephemeral mapping two actions are required: the 
allocation of a temporary kernel virtual address 
and the modification of the virtual-to-physical ad- 
dress mapping. To date, these actions have been 
performed through separate interfaces. This pa- 
per demonstrates the benefits of combining these 
actions under a single interface. 


This work is motivated by the increasing cost 
of ephemeral mapping creation, particularly, the 
increasing cost of modifications to the virtual-to- 
physical mapping. To see this trend, consider the 
latency in processor cycles for the invlpg in- 
struction across several generations of the [A32 
architecture. This instruction invalidates the 
Translation Look-aside Buffer (TLB) entry for 
the given virtual address. In general, the op- 
erating system must issue this instruction when 
it changes a virtual-to-physical mapping. When 
this instruction was introduced in the 486, it took 
12 cycles to execute. In the Pentium, its latency 
increased to 25 cycles. In the Pentium III, its 
latency increased to ~100 cycles. Finally, in 
the Pentium 4, its latency has reached ~500 to 
~1000 cycles. So, despite a factor of three de- 
crease in the cycle time between a high-end Pen- 
tium III and a high-end Pentium 4, the cost of a 
mapping change measured in wall clock time has 
actually increased. 

Furthermore, on a multiprocessor, the cost of 
ephemeral mapping creation can be significantly 
higher if the mapping is shared by two or more 
processors. Unlike data cache coherence, TLB 
coherence is generally implemented in software 
by the operating system [2, 12]: The processor 
initiating a mapping change issues an interpro- 
cessor interrupt (IPI) to each of the processors 
that share the mapping; the interrupt handler that 
is executed by each of these processors includes 
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an instruction, such as invlpg, that invalidates 
that processor’s TLB entry for the mapping’s vir- 
tual address. Consequently, a mapping change is 
quite costly for all processors involved. 

In the past, TLB coherence was only an issue 
for multiprocessors. Today, however, some im- 
plementations of Simultaneous Multi-Threading 
(SMT), such as the Pentium 4’s, require the op- 
erating system to implement TLB coherence in a 
single-processor system. 

To reduce the cost and complexity of 
ephemeral mapping management within an op- 
erating system kernel, we introduce the sf_buf 
ephemeral mapping interface. Like Mach’s pmap 
interface [11], our objective is to provide a 
machine-independent interface enabling variant, 
machine-specific implementations. Unlike pmap, 
our sf_buf interface supports allocation of tem- 
porary kernel virtual addresses. We describe how 
various subsystems in the operating system ker- 
nel benefit from the sf_buf interface. 

We present the implementation of the sf_buf 
interface on two representative architectures, 
i386, a 32-bit architecture, and amd64, a 64-bit 
architecture. This implementation is efficient: it 
performs creation and destruction of ephemeral 
mappings in O(1) expected time on i386 and O(1) 
time on amd64. The sf_buf interface enables 
the automatic reuse of ephemeral mappings so 
that the high cost of mapping changes can be 
amortized over several uses. In addition, this im- 
plementation of the sf-buf interface incorpo- 
rates several techniques for avoiding TLB coher- 
ence operations, eliminating the need for costly 
IPIs. 

We have evaluated the performance of the pipe, 
memory disk and networking subsystems using 
the sf_buf interface. Our results show that these 
subsystems benefit significantly from its use. For 
the bw_pipe program from the Imbench bench- 
mark [10] the sf£_buf interface improves perfor- 
mance up to 168% on one of our test platforms. 
In all of our experiments the number of TLB in- 
validations is greatly reduced or eliminated. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. 
The next two sections motivate this work from 
two different perspectives: First, Section 2 de- 
scribes the many uses of ephemeral mappings in 
an operating system kernel; second, Section 3 
presents the execution costs for the machine-level 
operations used to implement ephemeral map- 
pings. We define the sf_buf interface and its 
implementation on two representative architec- 
tures in Section 4. Section 5 summarizes the 


lines of code reduction in an operating system 
kernel from using the sf_buf interface. Sec- 
tion 6 presents an experimental evaluation of the 
sf_buf interface. We present related work in 
Section 7 and conclude in Section 8. 


2 Ephemeral Mapping Usage 


We use FreeBSD 5.3 as an example to demon- 
strate the use of ephemeral mappings. FreeBSD 
5.3 uses ephemeral mappings in a wide vari- 
ety of places, including the implementation of 
pipes, memory disks, sendfile(), sockets, 
execve (), ptrace (), and the vnode pager. 


2.1 Pipes 


Conventional implementations of Unix pipes per- 
form two copy operations to transfer the data 
from the writer to the reader. The writer copies 
the data from the source buffer in its user address 
space to a buffer in the kernel address space, and 
the reader later copies this data from the kernel 
buffer to the destination buffer in its user address 
space. 

In the case of large data transfers that fill 
the pipe and block the writer, FreeBSD uses 
ephemeral mappings to eliminate the copy oper- 
ation by the writer, reducing the number of copy 
operations from two to one. The writer first de- 
termines the set of physical pages underlying the 
source buffer, then wires each of these physical 
pages disabling their replacement or page-out, 
and finally passes the set to the receiver through 
the object implementing the pipe. Later, the 
reader obtains the set of physical pages from the 
pipe object. For each physical page, it creates an 
ephemeral mapping that is private to the current 
CPU and is not used by other CPUs. Henceforth, 
we refer to this kind of mapping as a CPU-private 
ephemeral mapping. The reader then copies the 
data from the kernel virtual address provided by 
the ephemeral mapping to the destination buffer 
in its user address space, destroys the ephemeral 
mapping, and unwires the physical page reen- 
abling its replacement or page-out. 


2.2 Memory Disks 


Memory disks have a pool of physical pages. To 
read from or write to a memory disk a CPU- 
private ephemeral mapping for the desired pages 
of the memory disk is created. Then the data is 
copied between the ephemerally mapped pages 
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and the read/write buffer provided by the user. 
After the read or write operation completes, the 
ephemeral mapping is freed. 


2.3 sendfile(2) and Sockets 


The zero-copy sendfile(2) system call and 
zero-copy socket send use ephemeral mappings 
in a similar way. For zero-copy send the 
kernel wires the physical pages correspond- 
ing to the user buffer in memory and then 
creates ephemeral mappings for them. For 
sendfile() it does the same for the pages of 
the file. The ephemeral mappings persist until the 
corresponding mbuf chain is freed, e.g., when 
TCP acknowledgments are received. The ker- 
nel then frees the ephemeral mappings and un- 
wires the corresponding physical pages. These 
ephemeral mappings are not CPU-private be- 
cause they need to be shared among all the CPUs 
— any CPU may use the mappings to retransmit 
the pages. 

Zero-copy socket receive uses ephemeral map- 
pings to implement a form of page remapping 
from the kernel to the user address space [6, 4, 8]. 
Specifically, the kernel allocates a physical page, 
creates an ephemeral mapping to it, and injects 
the physical page and its ephemeral mapping into 
the network stack at the device driver. After the 
network interface has stored data into the physi- 
cal page, the physical page and its mapping are 
passed upward through the network stack. Ulti- 
mately, when an application asks to receive this 
data, the kernel determines if the application’s 
buffer is appropriately aligned and sized so that 
the kernel can avoid a copy by replacing the ap- 
plication’s current physical page with its own. 
If so, the application’s current physical page is 
freed, the kernel’s physical page replaces it in the 
application’s address space, and the ephemeral 
mapping is destroyed. Otherwise, the ephemeral 
mapping is used by the kernel to copy the data 
from its physical page to the application’s. 


2.4 execve (2) 


The execve (2) system call transforms the call- 
ing process into a new process. The new pro- 
cess is constructed from the given file. This 
file is either an executable or data for an inter- 
preter, such as a shell. If the file is an executable, 
FreeBSD’s implementation of execve (2) uses 
the ephemeral mapping interface to access the 
image header describing the executable. 


2.5 ptrace(2) 


The ptrace(2) system call enables one pro- 
cess to trace or debug another process. It in- 
cludes the capability to read or write the memory 
of the traced process. To read from or write to the 
traced process’s memory, the kernel creates CPU- 
private ephemeral mappings for the desired phys- 
ical pages of the traced process. The kernel then 
copies the data between the ephemerally mapped 
pages and the buffer provided by the tracing pro- 
cess. The kernel then frees the ephemeral map- 


pings. 


2.6 Vnode Pager 


The vnode pager creates ephemeral mappings to 
carry out I/O. These ephemeral mappings are not 
CPU private. They are used for paging to and 
from file systems with small block sizes. 


3 Cost of Ephemeral Mappings 


We focus on the hardware trends that motivate the 
need for the sf_buf interface. In particular, we 
measure the costs of local and remote TLB inval- 
idations in modern processors. The act of inval- 
idating an entry from a processor’s own TLB is 
called a local TLB invalidation. A remote TLB 
invalidation, also referred to as TLB shoot-down, 
is the act of a processor initiating invalidation of 
an entry from another processor’s TLB. When an 
entry is invalidated from all TLBs in a multipro- 
cessor environment, it is called a global TLB in- 
validation. 

We examine two microbenchmarks: one to 
measure the cost of a local TLB invalidation and 
another to measure the cost of a remote TLB in- 
validation. We modify the kernel to add a custom 
system call that implements these microbench- 
marks. For local invalidation, the system call 
invalidates a page mapping from the local TLB 
100,000 times. For remote invalidation, IPIs are 
sent to invalidate the TLB entry of the remote 
CPUs. The remote invalidation is also repeated 
100,000 times in the experiment. We perform this 
experiment on the Pentium Xeon processor and 
the Opteron processor. The Xeon is an i386 pro- 
cessor while the Opteron is an amd64 processor. 
The Xeon processor implements SMT and has 
two virtual processors. The Opteron machine has 
two physical processors. The Xeon operates at 
2.4 GHz while the Opteron operates at 1.6 GHz. 
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For the Xeon the cost of a local TLB invali- 
dation is around 500 CPU cycles when the page 
table entry (PTE) resides in the data cache, and 
about 1,000 cycles when it does not. On a Xeon 
machine with a single physical processor but two 
virtual processors, the CPU initiating a remote 
invalidation has to wait for about 4,000 CPU cy- 
cles until the remote TLB invalidation completes. 
On a Xeon machine with two physical processors 
and four virtual processors, that time increases to 
about 13,500 CPU cycles. 

For the Opteron a local TLB invalidation costs 
around 95 CPU cycles when the PTE exists in the 
data cache, and 320 cycles when it does not. Re- 
mote TLB invalidations on an Opteron machine 
with two physical processors cost about 2,030 
CPU cycles. 


4 Ephemeral Mapping Management 


We first present the ephemeral mapping interface. 
Then, we describe two distinct implementations 
on representative architectures, 1386 and amd64, 
emphasizing how each implementation is opti- 
mized for its underlying architecture. This sec- 
tion concludes with a brief characterization of the 
implementations on the three other architectures 
supported by FreeBSD 5.3. 


4.1 Interface 


The ephemeral mapping management inter- 
face consists of four functions that either 
return an ephemeral mapping object or re- 
quire one as a parameter. These func- 
tions are s£_buf_alloc(),sf_buf_free(), 
sf_buf_kva(),and sf_buf_page (). Table 1 
shows the full signature for each of these func- 
tions. The ephemeral mapping object is entirely 
opaque; none of its fields are public. For his- 
torical reasons, the ephemeral mapping object is 
called an sf_buf. 

sf_buf_alloc() returns an sf_buf for the 
given physical page. A physical page is rep- 
resented by an object called a vmpage. An 
implementation of sf_-buf_alloc() may, at 
its discretion, return the same sf_buf to mul- 
tiple callers if they are mapping the same phys- 
ical page. In general, the advantages of shared 
sf_bufs are (1) that fewer virtual-to-physical 
mapping changes occur and (2) that less kernel 
virtual address space is used. The disadvantage is 
the added complexity of reference counting. The 
flags argument to sf_buf_alloc() is either 0 


or one or more of the following values combined 
with bitwise or: 


“private” denoting that the mapping is for 
the private use of the calling thread; 


“no wait” denoting that sf_buf_alloc() 
must not sleep if it is unable to allo- 
cate an sf_buf at the present time; in- 
stead, it may return NULL; by default, 
sf_buf_alloc() sleeps until an sf_buf 
becomes available for allocation; 


“interruptible” denoting that the sleep by 
sf_buf_alloc() should be interruptible 
by a signal; if sf buf_alloc()’s sleep is 
interrupted, it may return NULL. 


If the “no wait” option is given, then the “in- 
terruptible” option has no effect. The “private” 
option enables some implementations, such as 
the one for i386, to reduce the cost of virtual- 
to-physical mapping changes. For example, the 
implementation may avoid remote TLB invalida- 
tion. Several uses of this option are described in 
Section 2 and evaluated in Section 6. 

sf_buf_free() frees an sf_buf when its 
last reference is released. 

sf_buf_kva () returns the kernel virtual ad- 
dress of the given sf_buf. 

sf_buf-page() returns the physical page 
that is mapped by the given sf_buf. 


4.2 i386 Implementation 


Conventionally, the i386’s 32-bit virtual address 
space is split into user and kernel spaces to avoid 
the overhead of a context switch on entry to and 
exit from the kernel. Commonly, the split is 
3GB for the user space and 1GB for the kernel 
space. In the past, when physical memories were 
much smaller than the kernel space, a fraction of 
the kernel space would be dedicated to a perma- 
nent one-to-one, virtual-to-physical mapping for 
the machine’s entire physical memory. Today, 
however, i386 machines frequently have physical 
memories in excess of their kernel space, making 
such a direct mapping an impossibility. 

To accommodate machines with physical 
memories in excess of their kernel space, the i356 
implementation allocates a configurable amount 
of the kernel space and uses it to implement a 
virtual-to-physical mapping cache that is indexed 
by the physical page. In other words, an access to 
this cache provides a physical page and receives 
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struct sf_buf * sf_buf_alloc(struct vm.page *page, int flags) 
void sf_buf_free(struct sf_buf *mapping) 


vm_offset_t 


sf_buf_kva(struct sf.buf *mapping 





struct vm.page * 


sf_buf_page(struct sf_buf *mapping) 


Table 1: Ephemeral Mapping Interface 


a kernel virtual address for accessing the pro- 
vided physical page. An access is termed a cache 
hit if the physical page has an existing virtual- 
to-physical mapping in the cache. An access is 
termed a cache miss if the physical page does not 
have a mapping in the cache and one must be cre- 
ated. 


The implementation of the mapping cache con- 
sists of two structures containing sf_bufs: (1)a 
hash table of valid sf_bufs that is indexed by 
physical page and (2) an inactive list of unused 
sf_bufs that is maintained in least-recently- 
used order. An sf_buf can appear in both struc- 
tures simultaneously. In other words, an unused 
sf_buf may still represent a valid mapping. 


Figure 1 defines the i386 implementation of 
the sf_buf. It consists of six fields: an im- 
mutable virtual address, a pointer to a physical 
page, a reference count, a pointer used to imple- 
ment a hash chain, a pointer used to implement 
the inactive list, and a CPU mask used for opti- 
mizing CPU-private mappings. An sf_buf rep- 
resents a valid mapping if and only if the pointer 
to a physical page is valid, i.e., it is not NULL. 
An sf_buf is on the inactive list if and only if 
the reference count is zero. 

The hash table and inactive list of sf_bufs are 
initialized during kernel initialization. The hash 
table is initially empty. The inactive list is filled 
as follows: A range of kernel virtual addresses is 
allocated by the ephemeral mapping module; for 
each virtual page in this range, an sf_buf is cre- 
ated, its virtual address initialized, and inserted 
into the inactive list. 


The first action by the i356 implementation of 
sf_buf_alloc() is to search the hash table 
for an sf_buf mapping the given physical page. 
If one is found, then the next two actions are 
determined by that sf_buf’s cpumask. First, 
if the executing processor does not appear in 
the cpumask, a local TLB invalidation is per- 
formed and the executing processor is added to 
the cpumask. Second, if the given flags do 
not include “private” and the cpumask does 
not include all processors, a remote TLB in- 


validation is issued to those processors miss- 
ing from the cpumask and those processors are 
added to the cpumask. The final three ac- 
tions by sf_buf_alloc() are (1) to remove 
the sf_buf from the inactive list if its reference 
count is zero, (2) to increment its reference count, 
and (3) to return the sf_buf. 


If, however, an sf_buf mapping the given 
page is not found in the hash table by 
sf_buf_alloc(), the least recently used 
sf_buf is removed from the inactive list. If the 
inactive list is empty and the given flags include 
“no wait”, sf_buf_alloc() returns NULL. If 
the inactive list is empty and the given flags 
do not include “no wait”, sfbuf_alloc() 
sleeps until an inactive sfbouf becomes avail- 
able. If sf _buf_alloc ()’s sleep is interrupted 
because the given flags include “interruptible”’, 
sf_buf_alloc() returns NULL. 





Once an inactive sf_buf is acquired by 
sf_buf_alloc(), it performs the following 
five actions. First, if the inactive sf_buf repre- 
sents a valid mapping, specifically, if it has a valid 
physical page pointer, then it must be removed 
from the hash table. Second, the sf_buf’s phys- 
ical page pointer is assigned the given physical 
page, the sf_buf’s reference count is set to one, 
and the sf_buf is inserted into the hash table. 
Third, the page table entry for the sf_buf’s vir- 
tual address is changed to map the given physical 
page. Fourth, TLB invalidations are issued and 
the cpumask is set. Both of these operations 
depend on the state of the old page table entry’s 
accessed bit and the mapping options given. If 
the old page table entry’s accessed bit was clear, 
then the mapping cannot possibly be cached by 
any TLB. In this case, no TLB invalidations are 
issued and the cpumask is set to include all pro- 
cessors. If, however, the old page table entry’s 
accessed bit was set, then the mapping options 
determine the action taken. If the given flags in- 
clude “private”, then a local TLB invalidation is 
performed and the cpumask is set to contain the 
executing processor. Otherwise, a global TLB in- 
validation is performed and the cpumask is set 
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to include all processors. Finally, the sfbuf is 
returned. 

The implementation of sf_buf_free() 
decrements the sf_buf’s reference count, in- 
serting the sf_buf into the free list if the 
reference count becomes zero. When an 
sf_buf is inserted into the free list, a sleeping 
sf_buf_alloc() is awakened. 

The implementations of sf_buf_kva() and 
sf_buf_page() return the corresponding field 
from the sf_buf. 


4.3 amd64 Implementation 


The amd64 implementation of the ephemeral 
mapping interface is trivial because of this archi- 
tecture’s 64-bit virtual address space. 

During kernel initialization, a permanent, one- 
to-one, virtual-to-physical mapping is created 
within the kernel’s virtual address space for the 
machine’s entire physical memory using 2MB su- 
perpages. Also, by design, the inverse of this 
mapping is trivially computed, using a single 
arithmetic operation. This mapping and its in- 
verse are used to implement the ephemeral map- 
ping interface. Because every physical page has 
a permanent kernel virtual address, there is no 
recurring virtual address allocation overhead as- 
sociated with this implementation. Because this 
mapping is trivially invertible, mapping a physi- 
cal page back to its kernel virtual address is easy. 
Because this mapping is permanent there is never 
a TLB invalidation. 

In this implementation, the sf_buf is 
simply an alias for the vm.page; in other 
words, an sf_buf pointer references a 
vm_page. Consequently, the implementations 
of sfbuf_alloc() and sf_buf_page() 
are nothing more than cast operations evaluated 
at compile-time: sf-buf_alloc() casts 
the given vm_page pointer to the returned 
sf_buf pointer; conversely, sf_buf_page () 
casts the given sf_buf pointer to the returned 
vm_page pointer. Furthermore, none of the 
mapping options given by the flags passed to 
sfbuf_alloc() requires any action by this 
implementation: it never performs a remote TLB 
invalidation so distinct handling for “private” 
mappings serves no purpose; it never blocks 
so “interruptible’ and “no wait” mappings 
require no action. The implementation of 
sf_buf_free() is the empty function. The 
only function to have a non-trivial implemen- 
tation is sf_buf_kva(): It casts an sfbuf 


pointer to a vm_page pointer, dereferences 
that pointer to obtain the vm_page’s physical 
address, and applies the inverse direct mapping 
to that physical address to obtain a kernel virtual 
address. 


4.4 Implementations For Other Ar- 
chitectures 


The implementations for alpha and ia64 are iden- 
tical to that of amd64. Although the sparc64 ar- 
chitecture has a 64-bit virtual address space, its 
virtually-indexed and virtually-tagged cache for 
instructions and data complicates the implemen- 
tation. If two or more virtual-to-physical map- 
pings for the same physical page exist, then to 
maintain cache coherence either the virtual ad- 
dresses must have the same color, meaning they 
conflict with each other in the cache, or else 
caching must be disabled for all mappings to the 
physical page [5]. To make the best of this, the 
sparc64 implementation is, roughly speaking, a 
hybrid of the i386 and amd64 implementations: 
The permanent, one-to-one, virtual-to-physical 
mapping is used when its color is compatible with 
the color of the user-level address space map- 
pings for the physical page. Otherwise, the per- 
manent, one-to-one, virtual-to-physical mapping 
cannot be used, so a virtual address of a compati- 
ble color is allocated from a free list and managed 
through a dictionary as in the 1386 implementa- 
tion. 


5 Using the sf_buf Interface 


Of the places where the FreeBSD kernel uti- 
lizes ephemeral mappings, only three were non- 
trivially affected by the conversion from the orig- 
inal implementation to the sf _buf-based imple- 
mentation: The conversion of pipes eliminated 42 
lines of code; the conversion of zero-copy receive 
eliminated 306 lines of code; and the conversion 
of the vnode pager eliminated 18 lines of code. 
Most of the eliminated code was for the alloca- 
tion of temporary virtual addresses. For example, 
to minimize the overhead of allocating temporary 
virtual addresses, each pipe maintained its own, 
private cache of virtual addresses that were ob- 
tained from the kernel’s general-purpose alloca- 
tor. 
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struct sf_buf { 





LIST_ENTRY(sf_buf) list_entry; /* hash list */ 
TAILQ ENTRY (sf_buf) free_entry; /* inactive list */ 














struct vm_page *m; 
vm_offset_t kva; 
int ref_count; 


cpumask_t cpumask; 


/* currently mapped page */ 


/* virtual address of mapping */ 


/* usage of this mapping */ 


/* cpus on which mapping is valid */ 


Figure 1: The 1386 Ephemeral Mapping Object (s£_buf) 


6 Performance Evaluation 


This section presents the experimental platforms 
and evaluation of the sf_buf interface on the 
pipe, memory disk and network subsystems. 


6.1 Experimental Platforms 


The experimental setup consisted of five plat- 
forms. The first platform is a Pentium Xeon 
2.4 GHz machine, with hyper-threading enabled, 
having 2 GB of memory. We refer to this plat- 
form as Xeon-HTT. Due to hyper-threading the 
Xeon-HTT has two virtual CPUs on a single 
physical processor. The next three platforms are 
identical to Xeon-HTT but have different proces- 
sor configurations. The second platform runs a 
uniprocessor kernel resulting in having a single 
virtual and physical processor. Henceforth, we 
refer to this platform as Xeon-UP. The third plat- 
form has two physical CPUs, each with hyper- 
threading disabled; we refer to this platform as 
Xeon-MP. The fourth platform has two physical 
CPUs with hyper-threading enabled, resulting in 
having four virtual CPUs. We refer to this plat- 
form as Xeon-MP-HTT. Unlike Xeon-UP, mul- 
tiprocessor kernels run on the other Xeon plat- 
forms. The Xeon has an i386 architecture. Our 
fifth platform is a dual processor Opteron model 
242 (1.6 GHz) with 3 GB of memory. Hence- 
forth, we refer to this platform as Opteron-MP. 
The Opteron has an amd64 architecture. All the 
platforms run FreeBSD 5.3. 


6.2 Executive Summary of Results 


This section presents an executive summary of 
the experimental results. For the rest of this paper 
we refer to the kernel using the sf_buf interface 
as the sf_buf kernel and the kernel using the orig- 
inal techniques of ephemeral mapping manage- 
ment as the original kernel. Each experiment is 


performed once using the sf_buf kernel and once 
using the original kernel on each of the platforms. 
For all experiments on all platforms, the sf_buf 
kernel provides noticeable performance improve- 
ments. 


For the Opteron-MP performance improve- 
ment is due to two factors: (1) complete elimi- 
nation of virtual address allocation cost and (2) 
complete elimination of local and remote TLB 
invalidations. Under the original kernel, the ma- 
chine independent code always allocates a virtual 
address for creating an ephemeral mapping. The 
corresponding machine independent code, under 
the sf_buf kernel, does not allocate a virtual ad- 
dress but makes a call to the machine dependent 
code. The cost of virtual address allocation is 
avoided in the amd64 machine dependent imple- 
mentation of the sf_buf interface which returns 
the permanent one-to-one physical-to-virtual ad- 
dress mappings. Secondly, since the ephemeral 
mappings returned by the sf_buf interface are 
permanent, all local and remote TLB invalida- 
tions for ephemeral mappings are avoided under 
the sf_buf kernel. The above explanation holds 
true for all experiments on the Opteron-MP and, 
hence, we do not repeat the explanation for the 
rest of the paper. 


For the various platforms on the Xeon, the per- 
formance improvement under the sf_buf kernel 
were due to: (1) reduction of physical-to-virtual 
address allocation cost and (2) reduction of local 
and remote TLB invalidations. On the i386 archi- 
tecture, the s£_buf interface maintains a cache 
of physical-to-virtual address mappings. While 
creating an ephemeral mapping under the sf_buf 
kernel, a cache hit results in reuse of a physical- 
to-virtual mapping. The associated cost is lower 
than the cost of allocating a new virtual address 
which is done under the original kernel. Further, 
a cache hit avoids local and remote TLB invalida- 
tions which would have been required under the 
original kernel. Secondly, if an ephemeral map- 
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ping is declared CPU-private, it requires no re- 
mote TLB invalidations on a cache miss under the 
sf_buf kernel. For each of our experiments in the 
following sections we articulate the reasons for 
performance improvement under the sf_buf ker- 
nel. Unless stated otherwise, the sf_buf kernel on 
a Xeon machine uses a cache of 64K entries of 
physical-to-virtual address mappings, where each 
entry corresponds to a single physical page. This 
cache can map a maximum footprint of 256 MB. 
For some of the experiments we vary this cache 
size to study its effects. 

The Xeon-UP platform outperforms all other 
Xeon platforms when the benchmark is sin- 
gle threaded. Only, the web server is multi- 
threaded, thus only it can exploit symmetric 
multi-threading (Xeon-HTT), multiple proces- 
sors (Xeon-MP), or the combination of both 
(Xeon-MP-HTT). Moreover, Xeon-UP runs a 
uniprocessor kernel which is not subject to the 
synchronization overhead incurred by multipro- 
cessor kernels running on the other Xeon plat- 
forms. 


6.3 Pipes 


This experiment used the Imbench bw_pipe pro- 
gram [10] under the sf_buf kernel and the origi- 
nal kernel. This benchmark creates a Unix pipe 
between two processes, transfers 50 MB through 
the pipe in 64 KB chunks and measures the band- 
width obtained. Figure 2 shows the result for 
this experiment on our test platforms. The sf_buf 
kernel achieved 67%, 129%, 168%, 113% and 
22% higher bandwidth than the original kernel 
for the Xeon-UP, Xeon-HTT, Xeon-MP, Xeon- 
MP-HTT and the Opteron-MP respectively. For 
the Opteron-MP, the performance improvement 
is due to the reasons explained in Section 6.2. 
For the Xeon platforms, the small set of physical 
pages used by the benchmark are mapped repeat- 
edly resulting in a near 100% cache-hit rate and 
complete elimination of local and remote TLB 
invalidations as shown in Figure 3. For all the 
experiments in this paper we count the number 
of remote TLB invalidations issued and not the 
number of remote TLB invalidations that actually 
happen on the remote processors. 


6.4 Memory Disks 


This section presents two experiments — one us- 
ing Disk Dump (dd) and another using the Post- 
Mark benchmark [9] — to characterize the effect 
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Figure 2: Pipe bandwidth in MB/s 
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Figure 3: Local and remote TLB invalidations is- 
sued for the pipe experiment 


of the sf_buf interface on memory disks. 


6.4.1 Disk Dump (dd) 


This experiment uses dd to transfer a memory 
disk to the null device using a block size of 64 
KB and observes the transfer bandwidth. We 
perform this experiment for two sizes of mem- 
ory disks — 128 MB and 512 MB. The size of 
the sf£_buf cache on the Xeons is 64K entries, 
which can map a maximum of 256 MB, larger 
than the smaller memory disk but smaller than the 
larger one. Under the sf_buf kernel two configu- 
rations are used — one using the private mapping 
option and the other eliminating its use and thus 
creating default shared mappings. 

Figures 4 and 6 show the bandwidth obtained 
on each of the platforms for the 128 MB disk and 
512 MB disk respectively. For the Opteron-MP 
using the sf_buf interface increases the band- 
width by about 37%. On the Xeons, the sf_buf 
interface increases the bandwidth by up to 51%. 

Using the private mapping option has no ef- 
fect on the Opteron-MP because all local and re- 
mote TLB invalidations are avoided by the use of 
permanent, one-to-one physical-to-virtual map- 
pings. Since there is no sf-buf cache on the 
Opteron-MP, similar performance is obtained on 
both disk sizes. 
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For the Xeons, the 128 MB disk can be mapped 
entirely by the sfouf cache causing no local 
and remote TLB invalidations even when the pri- 
vate mapping option is eliminated. This is shown 
in Figure 5. Hence, using the private mapping 
option has negligible effect for the 128 MB disk 
as shown in Figure 4. However, the 512 MB disk 
cannot be mapped entirely by the sf_buf cache. 
The sequential disk access of dd causes almost 
a 100% cache-miss under the sf_buf kernel. Us- 
ing the private mapping option reduces the cost 
of these cache misses by eliminating remote TLB 
invalidations and thus improves the performance, 
which is shown in Figure 6. As shown in Fig- 
ure 7, the use of the private mapping option elim- 
inates all remote TLB invalidations from all Xeon 
platforms for the 512 MB memory disk. 
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Figure 4: Disk dump bandwidth in MB/s for 128 
MB memory disk 
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Figure 5: Local and remote TLB invalidations is- 
sued for the disk dump experiment on 128 MB 
memory disk 


6.4.2. PostMark 


PostMark is a file system benchmark simulating 
an electronic mail server workload [9]. It creates 
a pool of continuously changing files and mea- 
sures the transaction rates where a transaction is 
creating, deleting, reading from or appending to 
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Figure 6: Disk dump bandwidth in MB/s for 512 
MB memory disk 
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Figure 7: Local and remote TLB invalidations is- 
sued for the disk dump experiment on 512 MB 
memory disk 


a file. We used the benchmark’s default param- 
eters, i.e., block size of 512 bytes and file sizes 
ranging from 500 bytes up to 9.77 KB. 

We used a 512 MB memory disk for the Post- 
Mark benchmark. We used the three prescribed 
configurations of PostMark. The first configura- 
tion has 1,000 initial files and performs 50,000 
transactions. The second has 20,000 files and per- 
forms 50,000 transactions. The third configura- 
tion has 20,000 initial files and performs 100,000 
transactions. 

PostMark reports the number of transactions 
performed per second (TPS), and it measures the 
read and write bandwidth obtained from the sys- 
tem. Figure 8 shows the TPS obtained on each 
of our platforms for the largest configuration of 
PostMark. Corresponding results for read and 
write bandwidths are shown in Figure 9. The re- 
sults for the two other configurations of PostMark 
exhibit similar trends and, hence, are not shown 
in the paper. 

For the Opteron-MP, using the sf_buf inter- 
face increased the TPS by about 11% to about 
27%. Read and write bandwidth increased by 
about 11% to about 17%. 

For the Xeon platforms, using the sf_buf in- 
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terface increased the TPS by about 4% to about 
13%. Read and write bandwidth went up by 
about 4% to 15%. The maximum footprint of 
the PostMark benchmark is about 150 MB under 
the three configurations used and is completely 
mapped by the sf_buf cache on the Xeons. We 
did not eliminate the use of the private mapping 
option on the Xeons for the sf_buf kernel as there 
were no remote TLB invalidations under these 
workloads. The performance improvement on the 
Xeons is thus due to the elimination of local and 
remote TLB invalidations as shown in Figure 10. 
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Figure 8: Transactions per second for PostMark 
with 20,000 files and 100,000 transactions 
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Figure 9: Read/Write Throughput (in MB/s) for 
PostMark with 20,000 files and 100,000 transac- 
tions 


6.5 Networking Subsystem 


This section uses two sets of experiments — one 
using netperf and another using a web server 
— to examine the effects of the sf_buf interface 
on the networking subsystem. 


6.5.1 Netperf 


This experiment examines the throughput 
achieved between a netperf client and server on 
the same machine. TCP socket send and receive 
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Figure 10: Local and remote TLB invalida- 
tions issued for PostMark with 20,000 files and 
100,000 transactions 


buffer sizes are set to 64 KB for this experi- 
ment. Sockets are configured to use zero copy 
send. We perform two sets of experiments on 
each platform, one using the default Maximum 
Transmission Unit (MTU) size of 1500 bytes and 
another using a large MTU size of 16K bytes. 


Figures 11 and 12 show the network through- 
put obtained under the sf_buf kernel and the orig- 
inal kernel on each of our platforms. The larger 
MTU size yields higher throughput because less 
CPU time is spent doing TCP segmentation. The 
throughput improvements from the sf_buf in- 
terface on all platforms range from about 4% to 
about 34%. Using the larger MTU size makes 
the cost of creation of ephemeral mappings a big- 
ger factor in network throughput. Hence, the per- 
formance improvement is higher when using the 
sf_buf interface under this scenario. 


Reduction in local and remote TLB invalida- 
tions explain the above performance improve- 
ment as shown in Figures 13 and 14. The 
sf_buf interface greatly reduces TLB invalida- 
tions on the Xeons, and completely eliminates 
them on the Opteron-MP. 
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Figure 11: Netperf throughput in Mbits/s for 
large MTU 
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Figure 12: Netperf throughput in Mbits/s for 
small MTU 
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Figure 13: Local and remote TLB invalidations 
issued for Netperf experiments with large MTU 
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Figure 14: Local and remote TLB invalidations 
issued for Netperf experiments with small MTU 


6.5.2 Web Server 


We used apache 2.0.50 as the web server on 
each of our platforms. We ran an emulation of 
30 concurrent clients on a separate machine to 
generate a workload on the server. The server 
and client machines were connected via a Giga- 
bit Ethernet link. Apache was configured to use 
sendfile(2). For this experiment we mea- 
sure the throughput obtained from the server and 
count the number of local and remote TLB inval- 
idations on the server machine. The web server 
was subject to real workloads of web traces from 
NASA and Rice University’s Computer Science 
Department that have been used in published lit- 
erature [7, 15]. For the rest of this paper we refer 
to these workloads as the NASA workload and 
the Rice workload respectively. These workloads 
have footprints of 258.7 MB and 1.1 GB respec- 
tively. 

Figures 15 and 16 show the throughput for all 
the platforms using both the sf_buf kernel and 
the original kernel for the NASA and the Rice 
workloads respectively. For the Opteron-MP, the 
sf_buf kernel improves performance by about 6% 
for the NASA workload and about 14% for the 
Rice workload. The reasons behind these perfor- 
mance improvements are the same as described 
earlier in Section 6.2. 

For the Xeons, using the sf_buf kernel results 
in performance improvement of up to about 7%. 
This performance improvement is a result of the 
reduction in local and remote TLB invalidations 
as shown in Figures 17 and 18. 

For the above experiments the Xeon platforms 
employed an sf_buf cache of 64K entries. To 
study the effect of the size of this cache on web 
server throughput we reduced it down to 6K 
entries. A smaller cache causes more misses, 
thus increasing the number of TLB invalidations. 
Implementation of the sf_buf interface on the 
i386 architecture employs an optimization which 
avoids TLB invalidations if the page table entry’s 
(PTE) access bit is clear. With TCP checksum 
offloading enabled, the CPU does not touch the 
pages to be sent, and as a result the corresponding 
PTEs have their access bits clear and on a cache 
miss TLB invalidation is avoided. With TCP 
checksum offloading disabled, the CPU touches 
the pages and the corresponding PTEs, causing 
TLB invalidations on cache misses. So for each 
cache size we did two experiments, one with TCP 
checksum offloading enabled and the other by 
disabling it. 
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Figure 19 shows the throughput for the NASA 
workload on the Xeon-MP for the above ex- 
periment. For larger cache size slightly higher 
throughput is obtained because of more reduction 
in local and remote TLB invalidations as shown 
in Figure 20. Also, enabling checksum offloading 
brings local and remote TLB invalidations fur- 
ther down because of the access bit optimization. 
Reducing the cache size from 64K to 6K entries 
does not significantly reduce throughput because 
the hit rate of the ephemeral mapping cache drops 
from nearly 100% to about 82%. This lower 
cache hit rate is sufficient to avoid any noticeable 
performance degradation. 
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Figure 15: Throughput (in Mbits/s) for the NASA 
workload 
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Figure 16: Throughput (in Mbits/s) for the Rice 
workload 


7 Related Work 


Chu describes a per process mapping cache for 
zero-copy TCP in Solaris 2.4 [6]. Since the 
cache is not shared among all processes in the 
system its benefits are limited. For example 
a multi-processed web server using FreeBSD’s 
sendfile (2), like apache 1.3, will not get the 
maximum benefit from the cache if more than one 
process transmit the same file. In this case the file 
pages are the same for all processes so having a 
common cache would serve best. 
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Figure 17: Local and remote TLB invalidations 
issued for the NASA workload 
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Figure 18: Local and remote TLB invalidations 
issued for the Rice workload 
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Figure 19: Throughput (in Mbits/s) for the Nasa 
workload on Xeon-MP with the sf_buf cache 
having 64K or 6K entries and the original ker- 
nel and with TCP checksum offloading enabled 
or disabled 
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Figure 20: Local and remote TLB invalidations 
issued for the NASA workload on Xeon-MP with 
the sf_buf cache having 64K or 6K entries and 
the original kernel and with TCP checksum of- 
floading enabled or disabled 


Ruan and Pai extend the mapping cache to 
be shared among all processes [13]. This cache 
is sendfile (2) -specific. Our work extends 
the benefits of the shared mapping cache to ad- 
ditional kernel subsystems providing substantial 
modularity and performance improvements. We 
provide a uniform API for processor specific im- 
plementations. We also study the effect of the 
cache on multiprocessor systems. 

Bonwick and Adams [3] describe Vmem, a 
generic resource allocator, where kernel virtual 
addresses are viewed as a type of resource. How- 
ever, the goals of our work are different from that 
of Vmem. In the context of kernel virtual address 
resource, Vmem’s goal is to achieve fast alloca- 
tion and low fragmentation. However, it makes 
no guarantee that the allocated kernel virtual ad- 
dresses are ’safe’”, i.e., they require no TLB in- 
validations. In contrast, the s£_buf interface re- 
turns kernel virtual addresses that are completely 
safe in most cases, requiring no TLB invalida- 
tions. Additionally, the cost of using the sf_-buf 
interface is small. 

Bala et al. [1] design a software cache of TLB 
entries to provide fast access to entries on a TLB 
miss. This cache mitigates the costs of a TLB 
miss. The goal of our work is entirely different: 
to maintain a cache of ephemeral mappings. Be- 
cause our work re-uses address mappings, it can 
augment such a cache of TLB entries. This is be- 
cause the mappings corresponding to the physi- 
cal pages with entries in the sf_buf interface do 
not need to change in the software TLB cache. In 
other words, the effectiveness of such a cache (of 
TLB entries) can be increased with the sf_buf 
interface. 

Thekkath and Levy [14] explore techniques for 


achieving low-latency communication and imple- 
ment a low-latency RPC system. They point out 
re-mapping as one of the sources of the cost of 
communication. On multiprocessors, this cost is 
increased due to TLB coherency operations [2]. 
The sf_buf interface obviates the need for re- 
mapping and hence lowers the cost of communi- 
cation. 


8 Conclusions 


Modern operating systems create ephemeral 
virtual-to-physical mappings for a variety of pur- 
poses, ranging from the implementation of inter- 
process communication to the implementation of 
process tracing and debugging. The hardware 
costs of creating these ephemeral mappings are 
generally increasing with succeeding generations 
of processors. Moreover, if an ephemeral map- 
ping is to be shared among multiprocessors, those 
processors must act to maintain the consistency 
of their TLBs. In this paper we have provided a 
software solution to alleviate this problem. 

In this paper we have devised a new abstrac- 
tion to be used in the operating system kernel, 
the ephemeral mapping interface. This interface 
allocates ephemeral kernel virtual addresses and 
virtual-to-physical address mappings. The inter- 
face is low cost, and greatly reduces the number 
of costly interprocessor interrupts. We call our 
ephemeral mapping interface as the sf_buf in- 
terface. We have described its implementation 
in the FreeBSD-5.3 kernel on two representative 
architectures — the i386 and the amd64, and 
outlined its implementation for the three other 
architectures supported by FreeBSD. Many ker- 
nel subsystems—pipes, memory disks, sockets, 
execve (), ptrace (), and the vnode pager— 
benefit from using the sf_buf interface. The 
sf_buf interface also centralizes redundant code 
from each of these subsystems, reducing their 
overall size. 

We have evaluated the sf_buf interface for 
the pipe, memory disk and networking subsys- 
tems. For the bw_pipe program of the Imbench 
benchmark [10] the bandwidth improved by up to 
about 168% on one of our platforms. For mem- 
ory disks, a disk dump program resulted in about 
37% to 51% improvement in bandwidth. For the 
PostMark benchmark [9] on a memory disk we 
demonstrate up to 27% increase in transaction 
throughput. The sf_buf interface increases net- 
perf throughput by up to 34%. We also demon- 
strate tangible benefits for a web server workload 
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with the sf_buf interface. In all these cases, the 
ephemeral mapping interface greatly reduced or 
completely eliminated the number of TLB inval- 
idations. 
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Abstract 

Applications that use large data sets frequently exhibit 
poor performance because the size of their working set 
exceeds the real memory, causing excess page faults, and 
ultimately exhibit thrashing behavior. 

This paper describes a memory compression solution 
to this problem that adapts the allocation of real memory 
between uncompressed and compressed pages and also 
manages fragmentation without user involvement. The 
system manages its resources dynamically on the basis 
of the varying demands of each application and also on 
the situational requirements that are data dependent. The 
technique used to localize page fragments in the com- 
pressed area allows the system to reclaim or add space 
easily if it is advisable to shrink or grow the size of the 
compressed area. 

The design is implemented in Linux, runs on both 32- 
bit and 64-bit architectures, and has been demonstrated 
to work in practice under complex workload conditions 
and memory pressure. The benefits from our approach 
depend on the relationship between the size of the com- 
pressed area, the application’s compression ratio, and the 
access pattern of the application. For a range of bench- 
marks and applications, the system shows an increase in 
performance by a factor of 1.3 to 55. 


1 Introduction 


Many applications require more main memory to hold 
their data than a typical workstation contains. Although 
the amount of main memory in a workstation has in- 
creased with declining prices for semiconductor memo- 
ries, application developers have even more aggressively 
increased their demands. Unfortunately, an application 
must resort to swapping (and eventually, thrashing) when 
the amount of physical memory is less than what the ap- 
plication (resp. its working set) requires. Substantial disk 
activity eliminates any benefit that is obtained from in- 
creased processor speed. Since the access time of a disk 


continues to improve more slowly than the cycle time 
of processors, techniques to improve the performance of 
the memory system are of great interest to many applica- 
tions. 

Compression has been used in many settings to in- 
crease the effective size of a storage device or to increase 
the effective bandwidth, and other researchers have pro- 
posed to integrate compression into the memory hierar- 
chy. The basic idea of a compressed-memory system is 
to reserve some memory that would normally be used di- 
rectly by an application and use this memory region in- 
stead to hold pages in compressed form. By compressing 
some of the data space, the effective memory size avail- 
able to the applications is made larger and disk accesses 
are avoided. However, since some of the main mem- 
ory holds compressed data, the applications have effec- 
tively less uncompressed memory than would be avail- 
able without compression. 

The potential benefits of main memory compression 
depend on the relationship between the size of the 
compressed area, an application’s compression ratio, 
and an application’s access pattern. Because accesses to 
compressed pages take longer than accesses to uncom- 
pressed pages, compressing too much data decreases an 
application’s performance. If an application accesses 
its data set such that compression does not save enough 
accesses to disk, or if its pages do not compress well, 
compression will show no benefit. Therefore, building 
the core of a system that adaptively finds the size of 
the compressed area that can improve an application’s 
performance is difficult, and despite its potential to 
improve the performance of many applications, main 
memory compression is considered only by few applica- 
tion developers. 


This paper presents an adaptive compressed-memory 
system designed to improve the performance of applica- 
tions with very large data sets (compression affects only 
the data area). The adaptive resizing scheme finds the op- 
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timal size of the compressed area automatically. Because 
the system must be effective under memory pressure, it 
uses a simple resizing scheme, which is a function of the 
number of free blocks in the compressed area (this factor 
captures an application’s access pattern as well). For a 
set of benchmarks and large applications, measurements 
show that the compressed area size found by our resiz- 
ing scheme is among those that improve performance the 
most. 

We allocate and manage the compressed area such that 
it can be resized easily, without paying a lot to move live 
fragments around. The key idea is to keep compressed 
pages in zones; the use of zones impose some locality 
on the blocks of a compressed page, such that the system 
can easily reclaim or add a zone if it is advisable to shrink 
or grow the compressed area size. 

We examine three simulators that have different access 
patterns: a model checker, a network simulator, and a 
car traffic simulator. Depending on their input, the sim- 
ulators allocate between a few MB and several GB. In 
this paper, we experiment with inputs that allocate be- 
tween 164 MB and 2.6 GB. The measurements show that 
memory compression provides enough memory to these 
classes of applications to finish their execution on a sys- 
tem with a physical memory smaller than is required to 
execute without thrashing, and execution proceeds sig- 
nificantly faster than if no compression was used. 

Because most of the application developers are mainly 
interested in a design that works with a stock processor 
and a commodity PC, we restrict the changes to the soft- 
ware system. The compressed-memory system described 
here is implemented as a kernel module and patches that 
hook into the Linux kernel to monitor system activity 
and control the swap-in and swap-out operations. By re- 
stricting the changes to the software system, we can use 
compression only for those applications that benefit from 
it. The compressed-memory prototype runs on 32-bit as 
well as on 64-bit architectures. 

Integrating transparent adaptive memory into an op- 
erating system raises a number of questions. The de- 
sign presented here has been demonstrated to work in 
practice. By choosing a suitable system structure, it is 
possible to allow the memory system to adapt its size in 
response to application requirements (an essential prop- 
erty for a transparent system), and by choosing a sim- 
ple interface to the base operating system, it is possible 
to limit kernel interaction (essential for acceptance by a 
user community). 


2 Related Work 


Several researchers have investigated the use of com- 
pression to reduce paging by introducing a new level 
into the memory hierarchy. The key idea, first sug- 


gested by Wilson [15], is to hold evicted pages in com- 
pressed form in a compressed area, and intercept page 
faults to check whether the requested page is available 
in compressed form before a disk access is initiated. 
The compressed-memory systems can be classified in 
software- and hardware-based approaches. Since we 
want our solution to work with stock hardware, we con- 
sider only software-based approaches. For a description 
of the hardware-based approaches, we refer the inter- 
ested reader to a study by Alameldeen and Wood [3]. 


The software-based approaches can be either adap- 
tive or static. The adaptive approaches vary the 
size of the compressed area dynamically, and are ei- 
ther implementation- or simulation-based investigations. 
Douglis’ early paper [7] adapts the compressed area size 
based on a global LRU scheme. However, as Kaplan [10] 
shows latter, Douglis’ adaptive scheme might have been 
maladaptive. Douglis implemented his adaptive scheme 
in Sprite and showed that compression can both improve 
(up to 62.3%) and decrease (up to 36.4%) an applica- 
tion’s performance. Castro et al. [6] adapt the com- 
pressed area size depending on whether the page would 
be uncompressed or on disk if compression was not used. 
The main drawback of their scheme is that it must ana- 
lyze every access to the compressed area, and although 
the approach may work well for small applications, it 
may not be feasible for large applications with frequent 
data accesses. The authors implemented their scheme 
in Linux and report performance improvements of up to 
171% for small applications. Wilson and Kaplan [16, 10] 
resize the compressed area based on recent program be- 
havior. The authors maintain a queue of referenced pages 
ordered by their recency information. The main draw- 
back of their scheme is that it is based on information 
(about all pages in the system) that cannot be obtained 
on current systems; the authors use only simulations to 
validate their solution. Moreover, as the physical mem- 
ory size increases, the size of the page queue increases 
as well, making this approach unsuitable for applications 
running on systems with large memories. 


Static approaches use fixed sizes of the compressed 
area. Although these studies are useful to assess the ben- 
efits of memory compression, they fail to provide a so- 
lution that works for different system settings and appli- 
cations. Cervera et al. [4] present a design implemented 
in Linux that increases an application’s performance by 
a factor of up to 2 relative to an uncompressed swap sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, on a system with 64 MB physical 
memory, only 4 MB are allocated to the compressed data, 
and this small area may not suffice for programs with 
large working sets. Kjelso et al. [11, 12] use simulations 
to demonstrate the efficacy of main memory compres- 
sion. The authors develop a performance model to quan- 
tify the performance impact of a software- and hardware- 
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based compression system for a number of DEC-WRL 
workloads. Their results show that software-based com- 
pression improves system performance by a factor of 2 
and hardware-based compression improves performance 
by up to an order of magnitude. 

RAM Doubler is a technology that expands the mem- 
ory size for Mac OS [2]. It locates small chunks of 
RAM that applications aren’t actively using and makes 
that memory available to other applications. Moreover, 
RAM Doubler finds RAM that isn’t likely to be accessed 
again, and compresses it. Finally, if all else fails, the 
system swaps seldom accessed data to disk. Although 
RAM Doubler allows the user to open more applications 
together, the user cannot run applications with memory 
footprints that exceed the physical memory size. Our 
work tries to provide enough memory to large applica- 
tions so that they can run to completion when their mem- 
ory requirements exceed the physical memory size. 


3 Design 


A compressed-memory system divides the main mem- 
ory into two areas: one area holds uncompressed pages 
and the other area (compressed area) holds pages in com- 
pressed form. When an application’s working set ex- 
ceeds the uncompressed area size, parts of the data set 
are compressed and stored in the compressed area. When 
even the compressed area becomes filled, parts of the 
compressed data are swapped to disk. On a page fault, 
the system checks for the faulted page in the compressed 
area before going to the disk, servicing the page from 
that area if it is there and saving the cost of a disk access. 

The key idea of our compressed-memory design is to 
organize the compressed area in zones of the same size 
that are linked in a zone chain, as shown in Figure 1. 
As the size of the compressed area grows and shrinks, 
zones are added and removed from the chain. The system 
uses a hash table for tracking all pages that are stored 
in the compressed area. If a page is in the compressed 
area, its entry in the hash table points to the zone that 
stores its compressed data. Moreover, the system uses 
a global double-linked LRU list for storing the recency 
information of all compressed pages. LRU first and LRU 
last identify the first and last page in the LRU list. 

A zone has physical memory to store compressed data 
and structures to manage the physical memory. A zone’s 
physical data and its structures are allocated/deallocated 
when a zone is added/deleted. To keep fragmentation as 
low as possible, a zone’s physical memory is divided in 
blocks of the same size. A compressed page is stored as 
a list of blocks that are all within the same zone. Each 
zone uses a block table for keeping track of its blocks and 
their usage information. Furthermore, each zone uses a 
comp page table for mapping compressed pages to their 
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Figure 1: Birdseye view of the compressed-memory sys- 
tem design. 


data blocks, as shown in Figure 2. The number of entries 
in comp page table gives the maximum number of com- 
pressed pages that can be stored in a zone, and is equal 
with a compression factor multiplied with the number of 
pages that can be stored in a zone if no compression is 
used. The following subsections elaborate on how pages 
are stored and found in the compressed area, as well as 
how the compressed area is resized. 


3.1 Page Insert and Delete 


When a page is evicted from the uncompressed area, it 
is compressed and stored in a compression buffer. The 
system searches for the first zone that has enough blocks 
to store the compressed page (the allocation is basically 
the first-fit algorithm). The system selects a zone from 
the zone chain and uses the used field of the zone struc- 
ture to check the number of free blocks in that zone (see 
Figure 2). If the number of free blocks is insufficient to 
store the compressed page, another zone is selected and 
the test is repeated. If the zone has sufficient free blocks, 
the system uses the free entry field of the zone structure 
to select an entry in the comp page table. All free en- 
tries are linked using the next field and the free entry field 
identifies the first element in the list. The selected entry 
will store information about the new compressed page. 
After a zone to store the compressed page is found, 
the system selects as many blocks as needed to store the 
compressed data. The system traverses the list of free 
blocks (whose beginning is identified by the free block 
field) and selects the necessary number of free blocks. 
All free blocks are linked in a chain by their next field in 
the block table. The value of the free block field of the 
zone structure is updated to point to the block follow- 
ing the last block selected. The compressed page is now 
copied into the selected blocks, and the first field of the 
selected entry is set to point to the first block that stores 
the compressed page. The selected blocks are still linked 
by their next field, and therefore all the blocks that store a 
compressed page are linked in a chain. The values of the 
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swap handle and the size of the compressed page are also 
set. The LRU next and previous fields of the selected en- 
try are now set, and LRU first and LRU last are updated. 
The system computes the index of the new compressed 
page in the hash table. All entries that map to the same 
index (hash value) are linked in a chain stored in the next 
field of their entries in the comp page table. The first el- 
ement in the chain is identified by the value stored in the 
hash table. The new compressed page is inserted at the 
beginning of the chain and its hash table entry is updated. 
On a page fault, the system uses the hash table to 
check whether the faulted page is in the compressed area. 
If the page is compressed, it is decompressed, its blocks 
are added to the free list of blocks, its entry in the comp 
page table can be reused, the zone structure and the hash 
table entry are updated. If the page is not in the com- 
pressed area (does not have an entry in the hash table), it 
is brought from disk into the uncompressed memory. 
Because pages are not scattered over multiple zones, 
when a page is inserted or deleted, the system does not 
have to keep track of multiple zones that store a page’s 
data. Moreover, when a zone is deleted, the system 
must not deal with pages that are partially stored in other 
zones. Therefore, by storing all the blocks of a com- 
pressed page within a single zone, we avoid the scat- 
ter/gather problem encountered by Douglis [7]. 


3.2 Interface to the Backing Store 


When the compressed area becomes (almost) filled, its 
LRU pages are sent to disk, and the number of free com- 
pressed pages is kept above a configurable threshold. Al- 
though it is possible to transfer variable-size compressed 
pages to and from disk, implementing variable-size I/O 
transfers requires many changes to the OS [7]. To take 
advantage of the swap mechanism implemented in the 
OS, we choose to store uncompressed pages on the disk. 
Moreover, if the page is stored in compressed form, the 
next time this page is swapped in, it must be first decom- 
pressed before it can be used. Therefore, to lower the 
latency of a future access and to employ the OS swap- 
ping services, we decompress a page before sending it to 
disk. 


3.3 Resizing the Compressed Area 


The system presented here grows and shrinks the com- 
pressed area while applications execute. The resizing de- 
cision is based on the amount of data in the compressed 
area. The system monitors the compressed area utiliza- 
tion. When the amount of memory in the compressed 
area is above a high threshold, the compressed region 
is grown by adding a zone. When the amount of mem- 
ory used is below a low threshold, the compressed area 


is shrunk by deleting a zone. As long as the amount of 
memory used is above the low threshold and bellow the 
high threshold, the size of the compressed area remains 
the same. 


All the zones in the system are linked in the zone 
chain, and new zones are added at the end of the chain. 
When a page is inserted in the compressed area, it is 
stored in the first zone from the beginning of the zone 
chain that has enough space to store the compressed data. 
To shrink the compressed area, the system deletes the 
zone with the smallest number of blocks used (to keep 
the overhead as low as possible). The compressed pages 
within the zone to be deleted are relocated within other 
zones (using again the first-fit algorithm). When the free 
space within other zones is too small to store the pages 
to be relocated, some compressed pages are swapped to 
disk. To grow the compressed area, the system allo- 
cates space for a new zone. Because the OS may not 
have enough free space for the new zone, some uncom- 
pressed pages will be compressed and stored in com- 
pressed form. At that time, some compressed pages may 
be swapped to disk to make room for the newly com- 
pressed pages. (The LRU order is always preserved.) 


4 Implementation 


In this section, we give an overview of our implementa- 
tion of the compressed-memory system in Linux. We use 
Yellow Dog Linux 3.0.1 (YDL) that is built on the 2.6.3 
Linux kernel and provides 64-bit support for the Apple 
G5 machines. The prototype works on both 32-bit and 
64-bit architectures, and we installed it on a Pentium 4 
PC and ona G5 machine. Although the discussion of our 
solution is necessarily OS-specific, the issues are gen- 
eral. 


Our design is implemented as a loadable module, 
along with hooks in the operating system to call module 
functions at specific points. These points are swapping 
in pages, swapping out pages, and deactivating a swap 
area. We use a hierarchy of locks and semaphores to 
protect our code against race conditions. The prototype 
implements four de/compression algorithms commonly 
used to de/compress in-memory data: WKdm, WK4x4, 
LZRW1, and LZO [16]. The implementation comprises 
of about 5,000 lines of C code. 


We implemented a performance monitor that collects 
information about large applications and decides whether 
to turn on compression. The tool resizes the compressed 
area dynamically. This tool is implemented in user-space 
and uses a small library to interact with the kernel mod- 
ule. The implementation of the monitor and library com- 
prises of about 1,200 lines of C code. 
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Figure 2: Detailed view of the compressed-memory system design. 


4.1 Compressed-Memory Allocation 


A kernel module can allocate only kernel memory and is 
not involved in handling segmentation and paging (since 
the kernel offers a unified memory management inter- 
face to drivers). In Linux, the kmalloc() function 
allocates a memory region that is contiguous in physi- 
cal memory. Nevertheless, the maximum memory size 
that can be allocated by kmalloc() is 128 KB [13]. 
Therefore, when dealing with large amounts of memory 
a module uses the vmalloc () function to allocate non- 
contiguous physical memory in a contiguous virtual ad- 
dress space. Unfortunately, also the memory size that 
can be allocated by vmalloc () is limited, as discussed 
in the next paragraph. 

The Linux kernel splits its address space in two parts: 
user space and kernel space [8]. On x86 and SPARC 
architectures, 3 GB are available for processes and the 
remaining of | GB is always mapped by the kernel. (The 
kernel space limit is 1 GB because the kernel may di- 
rectly address only memory for which it has set up a 
page table entry.) From this 1 GB, the first 8 MB are 
reserved for loading the kernel image to run, as shown 
in Figure 3. After the kernel image, the mem_map ar- 
ray is stored and its size depends on the amount of avail- 
able memory. In low-memory systems (systems with less 
than 896 MB), the remaining amount of virtual address 
space (minus a 2 page gap) is used by the vmalloc () 
function, as shown in Figure 3.a. For illustration, on a 
Pentium 4 with 512 MB of DRAM, a module can al- 
locate about 400 MB. In high-memory systems, which 
are systems with more than 896 MB, the vmalloc re- 
gion is followed by the kmap region (an area reserved 
for the mapping of high-memory pages into low mem- 
ory) and the area for fixed virtual address mappings, as 
shown in Figure 3.b. On a system with a lot of memory, 
the size of the mem_map array can be significant, and 
not enough memory is left for the other regions. As the 
kernel needs these regions, on x86 the vmalloc area, the 





kmap area, and the area for fixed virtual address map- 
ping is defined to be at least 128 MB; this area is denoted 
by VMALLOC_RESERVE at minimum. For illustration, 
on a Pentium 4 with 1 GB of DRAM, a module can al- 
locate 100 MB. Nevertheless, for applications with large 
memory footprints, a compressed area of 10% is insuf- 
ficient. 64-bit architectures aren’t as limited in memory 
usage as 32-bit architectures; a module can allocate 2TB 
on a 64-bit PowerPC that runs Linux in 64-bit mode. 

Because vmalloc() is a flexible mechanism to al- 
locate large amounts of data in kernel space, we use 
vmalloc() to allocate memory for the entire com- 
pressed area: for the hash table, physical memory, zone 
structure, comp page table, and block table. 

To allow off-line configuration, we have also imple- 
mented a compressed-memory system that uses the big- 
physarea patch [1] to allocate very large amounts of 
memory to the compressed data. This unofficial patch 
has been floating around the Net for years; it is so 
renowned and useful that some distributions apply it to 
the kernel images they install by default. The patch basi- 
cally allocates memory at boot time and makes it avail- 
able to device drivers at runtime. Although boot-time 
allocation is inelegant and inflexible, it is the only way to 
bypass the limits imposed by the 32-bit architecture on 
the size of the vmalloc region [13]. 


4.2 Compressed-Memory Page Daemon 


The compressed-memory page daemon (kcmswapd) 
is responsible for swapping out pages, so that we 
have some free memory in the compressed area. The 
kcmswapd kernel thread is started when memory com- 
pression is enabled and is activated on compressed- 
memory pressure. kcmswapd is started after the deci- 
sion to shrink the compressed area is taken. The dae- 
mon swaps out enough compressed pages to make space 
for the pages stored within the zone to be deleted (these 
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Figure 3: Linux kernel space. 


pages have to be relocated within and/or outside the com- 
pressed area). Moreover, kcmswapd makes space for 
the uncompressed pages that have to be swapped out to 
make space for the new zone when the compressed area 
grows. 


5 Evaluation 


We select a set of benchmarks and applications that have 
different memory requirements and access patterns. We 
conduct a set of experiments to determine how much 
can a system win from employing memory compression, 
how much can it lose, and how good the adaptive resizing 
scheme is. 

We use Yellow Dog Linux 3.0.1 (YDL) in 32-bit mode 
to experiment with benchmarks and applications that run 
on 32-bit architectures. The system used is a Pentium 
4 at 2.6 GHz with a 8 KB L1 data cache, 512 KB L2 
cache and | GB DRAM; this PC has its swap partition 
on a IC35L060AVV207-0 ATA disk. Given the mem- 
ory usage limitations of the 32-bit architectures, to ex- 
periment with applications that need compressed areas 
larger than 100 MB we use an Apple G5 machine that 
runs YDL in 64-bit mode. The Apple G5 has a dual 
64-bit PowerPC 970 microprocessor at 1.8 GHz with a 
32 KB LI data cache, 512 KB L2 cache (per processor) 
and | GB or 1.5 GB DRAM, and has its swap partition 
on a ST3160023AS ATA disk. For all experiments, we 
use the WKdm compression algorithm as it shows supe- 
rior performance over other algorithms [16]. The sys- 
tems have a block size of 128 bytes, a zone size of 4 MB, 
and a compression factor of 4. (A compression factor of 
4 means that the system can store 4 times more pages 
within a zone than if no compression was used.) 


5.1 Synthetic Benchmarks 


The first benchmark shows how much can memory com- 
pression degrade system performance. The benchmark, 
called thrasher, pays the cost of compressing pages with- 


out gaining any benefit. The benchmark cycles linearly 
through its working set reading and writing the whole 
data space. Because Linux uses an LRU algorithm for 
page replacement, if thrasher’s working set doesn’t fit in 
memory, it takes a page fault on each page each time it 
iterates through the working set. Moreover, each page 
fault requires a disk read as well as a page write to make 
room for the faulted page, and we have also the overhead 
of compressing pages. Because of its access pattern, 
thrasher will always require pages from disk and will 
never fault on compressed pages. We set the thrasher’s 
working set size to 1.2 GB and we measure its execution 
time when the size of the physical memory is | GB and 
the compressed area has fixed sizes between 50 MB and 
100 MB; thrasher has a compression ration of 50% (or 
1:2), which is common for many applications. For this 
set-up the benchmark executes up to 3 times slower than 
without compression on the Apple G5 and up to 2 times 
slower on the Pentium 4 PC. 


Programs that use dynamic memory allocation access 
their data through pointers, and hence have irregular ac- 
cess patterns. To investigate the performance of such an 
application (e.g., written in C++) we use a second bench- 
mark, called rand. The advantage of the benchmark over 
areal application is that its memory footprint and number 
of data accesses can be changed easily. The benchmark 
reads and writes its data set randomly and has a compres- 
sion ration of 50%. We consider three variants that allo- 
cate 1.2 GB, 1.4 GB, and 1.8 GB and access their data 
sets 200,000, 1,200,000, and 6,000,000 times; we exe- 
cute the benchmark on an Apple G5 with 1 GB physical 
memory. The three variants finish execution in 538.62 
sec, 5,484.75 sec, and 47,617.38 sec. When we apply our 
adaptive compression technique to these variants their 
performance improves by a factor of 3.66, 11.88, and 
18.96; the compressed area size found by the resizing 
scheme is 64 MB, 96 MB, and 140 MB. 
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Memory W/o compr. W/ compr. 
available sec slowdown sec speedup 
100% 6 - 6 e 
97% 10 1.66 16 0.62 
92% 16 2.66 65 0.24 
87% 403 67.16 391 1.03 
85% | 1,307 217.83 450 3.22 
82% | 2,431 405.16 791 3.07 
80% | 3,601 600.16 | 1,175 3.06 
78% | 4,645 774.16 | 1,433 3.24 
75% | 5,649 941.50 | 1,609 3.51 
73% | 8,789 1,464.83 | 2,177 4.03 


Table 1: Execution time of nodes_2_4_3 model on a Pen- 
tium 4 PC at 2.6 GHz. 


5.2 Applications 
5.2.1 Symbolic Model Verifier 


SMV is a method based on Binary Decision Diagrams 
(BDDs) used for formal verification of finite state sys- 
tems. We use Yang’s SMV implementation since it 
demonstrated superior performance over other imple- 
mentations [17]. We choose different SMV inputs that 
model the FireWire protocol [14]. SMV’s working set is 
equal to its memory footprint (SMV uses all the mem- 
ory it allocates during its execution rather than a small 
subset) and has a compression ratio of 52% on average. 

We consider an SMV model, nodes_2_4_3, with a 
small memory footprint of 164 MB, to explore the lim- 
itations of compressed memory. An application with 
such a small footprint is unlikely to require compres- 
sion but allows us to perform many experiments. We 
conduct the first set of experiments on the Pentium 4 
PC at 2.6 GHz. We configure the system such that the 
amount of memory available is 97% to 73% of mem- 
ory allocated. The measurements are summarized in Ta- 
ble 1, column “W/o compr.” and show that when physi- 
cal memory is smaller than SMV’s working set, SMV’s 
performance is degraded substantially. In the next set of 
experiments, SMV executes on the adaptive compressed- 
memory system. The measurements are summarized in 
Table 1, column “W/ compr.’, and indicate that when the 
amount of memory available is 87% to 73% of memory 
allocated, our adaptive compression technique increases 
performance by a factor of up to 4. The measurements 
also show that for this small application when the mem- 
ory shortage is not big enough (memory available is 97% 
to 92% of memory allocated), taking away space from 
the SMV model for the compressed area will slowdown 
the application. 

We repeat the experiments on the Apple G5 that has 
a different architecture and a 1.8 GHz processor, and 





Memory W/o compr. W/ compr. 
available sec slowdown sec speedup 
100% 10 - 10 - 
97% 37 3.7 32 1.15 
92% 47 4.7 71 0.66 
87% 290 29 | 1,045 0.27 
85% | 1,212 121 | 1,270 0.95 
82% | 2,165 216 | 1,382 1.56 
80% | 3,290 329 | 1,508 2.18 
78% | 4,900 490 | 1,670 2.93 
75% | 5,650 565 | 1,931 2.92 
73% | 6,780 678 | 2,233 3.03 


Table 2: Execution time of nodes_2_4_3 model on an Ap- 
ple G5 at 1.8 GHz. 


we summarize the results in Table 2. (Different DRAM 
chips we use have a negligible influence of 0.02% on 
an application’s performance.) The results for the adap- 
tive set-up, summarized in column “W/ compr.’, indi- 
cate that when SMV executes on the G5 machine with 
the compressed-memory system described here, SMV’s 
performance improves by a factor of up to 3. Overall, 
the results indicate that on a slow machine (Apple G5), 
compression improves performance for a smaller range 
of configurations than on a fast machine (Pentium 4 at 
2.6 GHz). The measurements confirm other researchers’ 
results: on older machines memory compression can in- 
crease system performance by a factor of up to 2 relative 
to an uncompressed swap system [4, 12, 6]. Moreover, 
our measurements show that memory compression be- 
comes more attractive as the processor speed increases. 


5.2.2 NS2 Network Simulator 


NS2 is a network simulator used to simulate different 
protocols over wired and wireless networks. We choose 
different inputs that simulate the AODV protocol over a 
wireless network. NS2’s working set is smaller than its 
memory footprint (it uses only a small subset of its data 
at any one time) and has a compression ratio of 20% (or 
1:5) on average. The amount of memory allocated by a 
NS2 simulation is determined by the number of nodes 
simulated, and the size of the memory used is given by 
the number of traffic connections that are simulated. 

We consider two simulations that allocate 880 MB and 
1.5 GB. We configure the system such that the amount 
of memory provided is less than memory allocated, and 
we measure the simulations’ execution time and com- 
pute their slowdown. The results are summarized in Ta- 
ble 3, column “W/o compr.’, and show that when mem- 
ory available is 68% to 43% of memory allocated, NS2 
executes slightly slower than normal. When we apply 
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Working | Memory | W/o compr. W/ compr. 


set size | available sec | sec speedup 
Pentium 4 at 2.6 GHz 

730 MB 128 1.13 

880 MB 168 1.22 

990 MB 197 1.39 





G5 at 1.8 GHz 





730 MB 710% 243 | 226 1.07 
880 MB 58% 345 | 252 1.36 
990 MB 51% 398 | 319 1.23 


Table 4: NS2 execution time on an adaptive compressed- 
memory system. 


our compression technique to NS2 executing with the 
same reduced memory allocation, its performance im- 
proves by a factor of up to 1.4. The measurements for the 
adaptive set-up are summarized in Table 3, column “W/ 
compr.”. The results show that because NS2 allocates a 
large amount of data but uses only a small subset of its 
data at any one time, compression does not improve per- 
formance much, but fortunately, compression does not 
hurt either. 

The second set of experiments uses inputs that allo- 
cate 730 MB, 880 MB, and 990 MB. We execute the 
selected simulations on a system with and without com- 
pression when memory available is 70%, 68%, and 51% 
of memory allocated, and we summarize the results in 
Table 4. The data in column “W/ compr.” show that 
because NS2’s working set is small (smaller than mem- 
ory allocated) and fits into small memories, compression 
does not improve NS2’s performance much. Overall, the 
measurements show that on the faster Pentium 4 PC com- 
pression improvements are slightly bigger than on the 
slower G5 machine. 


5.2.3. qsim Traffic Simulator 


qsim [5] is a motor vehicle traffic simulator that employs 
a queue to model the behavior of varying traffic condi- 
tions. Although a simulation can be distributed on many 
computers (e.g., a cluster), the simulation requires hosts 
with memory sizes bigger than 1 GB. For a geographic 
region, the number of travelers (agents) simulated deter- 
mine the amount of memory allocated to the simulation 
and the number of (real) traffic hours being simulated 
gives the execution time of the simulation. 

We consider simulations that allocate 1.3 GB, 1.7 GB, 
1.9 GB, and 2.6 GB and simulate the traffic on the road 
network of Switzerland. We measure the execution time 
of these simulations on the G5 machine without com- 
pression and with adaptive compression, and we summa- 
rize the results in Table 5. The system has a block size 


of 128 bytes, a zone size of 4 MB, and a compression 
factor of 9. The results in column “W/ compr.” show that 
when qsim executes on our compressed-memory system, 
its performance improves by a factor of 20 to 55. gsim’s 
working set is equal to its memory footprint (during its 
execution, gsim uses all the memory it allocates), and has 
a compression ratio of 10% (or 1:10) on average. Be- 
cause gsim compresses so well, even when the amount 
of memory provided is much smaller than memory al- 
located, the simulation fits into the uncompressed and 
compressed memory and finishes its execution in a rea- 
sonable time. For instance, although the last simulation 
listed in Table 5 allocates 2.6 GB, it succeeds to finish its 
execution on a system with only 1 GB physical memory, 
and this would not be possible without compression. 

We repeat the simulation that allocates 1.9 GB on the 
Pentium 4 PC with 1 GB physical memory. On an Ap- 
ple G5 with 1 GB physical memory the system allocates 
140 MB to the compressed data, but on the Pentium 4 PC 
the compressed area can be 100 MB at most. The mea- 
surements show that because the Pentium 4 PC fails to 
allocate enough memory to the compressed data, the sim- 
ulation executes 8.5 times slower than on the Apple G5 
(although the Pentium 4 processor is faster than the Pow- 
erPC processor). This experiment shows the importance 
of a flexible OS support: if the amount of memory that 
can be allocated in kernel mode was not limited, main 
memory compression would improve the performance of 
this large application considerably. 


5.3 Discussion 


Our analysis examines the performance of three applica- 
tions and shows that compression improves the perfor- 
mance for all these applications, but varies according to 
the memory access behavior and also to the compression 
ratio employed. 

SMV and qsim use their entire working set during the 
execution. When the amount of memory provided is less 
than memory allocated by 10% or more, SMV executes 
approximately 600 times slower than without swapping. 
The measurements show that when the amount of mem- 
ory available is 15% smaller than SMV’s working set, 
our compression technique provides an increase in per- 
formance by a factor of 3 to 4 depending on the processor 
used (a factor 3 for a G5 and 4 for a Pentium 4). When 
we apply our compression techniques to gsim its execu- 
tion is improved by a factor of 20 to 55. 

The NS2 simulator allocates a large amount of data 
but uses only a small subset of its data at any one time, 
and thus provides an example that is much different from 
SMV. Under normal execution (without the aid of our 
compression techniques) when physical memory is 40% 
smaller than memory allocated, NS2’ execution is slow- 
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Working | Memory W/o compr. W/ compr. 
set size | available sec slowdown sec speedup 
880 MB 252 1.36 

313 1.36 

425 1.37 

1.5 GB 68% | 1,335 1.11 | 1,275 1.04 
62% | 1,351 1.12 | 1,215 1.11 


Table 3: NS2 execution time on an Apple G5 at 1.8 GHz. 





Working | Physical | W/o compr. W/ compr. 
set size | memory sec sec speedup 
1.3 GB 135.45 29.47 
1.7 GB 1 GB 24,580 | 513.66 47.85 
iiss 2008 
1.9 GB 1 GB 46,049 | 825.72 55.76 
2.6 GB 1 GB 51,569 | 988.01 52.19 
1.5 GB 13,319 | 332.50 40.05 


Table 5: gsim execution time on an Apple G5 at 1.8 GHz. 


down by a factor of up to 2. When we apply our compres- 
sion techniques to NS2 executing with the same reduced 
memory allocation its performance improves by a factor 
of up to 1.4. 


5.4 Adaptivity 


Previous work determines the amount of data to be com- 
pressed by monitoring every access to the compressed 
data [10, 16, 6]. The system keeps track of the pages that 
would be anyway in memory (with and without compres- 
sion) and pages that are in (compressed) memory only 
because compression is turned on. The decision to shrink 
or grow the compressed area is based on the number of 
accesses to these two types of (compressed) pages. This 
approach succeeds to detect when the size of the com- 
pressed area should be zero, which is not the case with 
our resizing scheme (see Table 1, column “W/ compr.” 
when memory available is 97% and 92% of memory al- 
located and Table 2, column “W/ compr.” when memory 
available is 92%, 87%, and 85% of memory allocated). 
Nevertheless, for each access to the compressed data, the 
system has to check whether the page would be in mem- 
ory if compression was turned off. To check this, the 
system has to find the position of the page in the (LRU) 
list of all compressed pages. Because to search a list of n 
pages takes O(n) time in the worse case, this approach is 
not feasible for applications with large data sets. We ex- 
perimented with schemes that monitor each access to the 
compressed data, and we found that the check operations 


decrease system’s performance by a factor of 20 to 30. 
To summarize, although previous resizing schemes suc- 
ceed to detect when compression should be turned off, 
they cannot be used for applications with large data sets. 


We take a different approach and adapt the compressed 
area size such that the uncompressed and compressed 
memory contain most of an application’s working set. 
(For this scenario most of the application’s disk accesses 
are avoided.) Our approach is based on the observation 
that when the compressed area is larger than an appli- 
cation’s memory footprint, some space within the com- 
pressed area is unused. By default, compression is turned 
off and the system checks the size of memory available 
periodically. If an application’s memory needs exceed a 
certain threshold, compression is turned on for that appli- 
cation and a zone is added to the compressed area. From 
now on, the system checks the amount of compressed 
data periodically and decides whether to change the size 
of the compressed area. 


If the amount of free memory in the compressed area 
is bigger than the size of four zones, the compressed area 
is shrunk by deleting a zone. If not, the system checks 
whether the size of the free memory is smaller than the 
size of a zone; if so, a new zone is added to the com- 
pressed area. As long as the size of free compressed 
memory is between the size of a zone and four zones 
the compressed area size remains the same; using this 
strategy we avoid resizing the compressed area too of- 
ten. The values of the shrink and grow threshold are sen- 
sitive to the size of an application’s working set: small 
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applications that execute on systems with small memo- 
ries require small threshold values (the compressed ar- 
eas they require are small). For the (large) applications 
we selected, we experimented with values of the shrink 
threshold of three and four zones, and we found that the 
performance improvements are the same. Furthermore, 
when the value of the shrink threshold is bigger than the 
size of four zones, the degree at which performance is 
improved decreases. The decrease in performance is be- 
cause the size of the compressed area found by the adap- 
tive scheme grows due to the increase in free compressed 
memory. 

To assess the accuracy of our adaptation scheme, we 
examine the performance of the gsim simulator and rand 
benchmark on a system with fixed sizes of the com- 
pressed area and on an adaptive compressed-memory 
system. We choose these two applications because they 
have different memory access behavior, different com- 
pression ratio, require large sizes of the compressed area, 
and finish execution in a reasonable time. We run the ex- 
periments on the G5 machine that has a block size of 
128 bytes and a zone size of 4 MB; the value of the 
compression factor is 9 for gsim and 14 for rand. The 
measurements for the gsim simulations and for the rand 
benchmarks are summarized in Figure 4 and Figure 5, 
and show that the size found by our resizing scheme is 
among those that improve performance the most. 

To sum up, our design and adaptation scheme min- 
imize the number of resizing operations: the memory 
system usage is checked periodically (and not at every 
access to the compressed data), the compressed area is 
not resized every time the system usage is checked, and 
the compressed area is grown and shrunk by adding and 
removing zones (and not single pages). 


6 Design Tradeoffs 


System performance often depends upon more than one 
factor. In this section we isolate the performance effects 
of each factor that influence the compressed-memory 
overhead. We use the 2‘ design to determine the effect of 
k factors, each of which has two design alternatives. We 
use the 2* design because it is easy to analyze and helps 
sorting out factors in the order of impact [9]. 

As previously described, the compressed area is based 
on zones that are self contained consisting of all nec- 
essary overhead data structures required to manage the 
compressed memory within a zone. Because a zone 
uses the block table and comp page table to manage 
its compressed data (see Figure 2), the compressed- 
memory overhead is the sum of the sizes of these 
two data structures: overhead = sizeof (BlockTable) + 
sizeof (CompPageTable). (Because all zones are equal 
in size, all block tables and comp page tables have the 


Level-1 Level 1 


Factor 





Compr factor 4 14 
Block size 64B 1024B 
Zone size 2 MB 8 MB 


Table 6: Factors and levels. 


same size.) Formally, the memory overhead is given by 
Eq. 1. (The number of entries in the comp page table 
gives the maximum number of compressed pages that 
can be stored within a zone, and can be changed by 
changing the compression factor parameter.) 

Eq. 1 shows that the three factors that affect the 
compressed-memory overhead and need to be studied 
are the compression factor (ComprFactor), block size 
(BlockSize), and zone size (ZoneSize); the page size fac- 
tor (PageSize) is fixed. We use the 2* factorial design 
to determine the effect of the three factors (k=3) on an 
application’s execution time [9]. The factors and their 
level assignments for the gsim simulations are shown 
in Table 6. The 2* design and the measured perfor- 
mance in sec is shown in Table 7. We use the sign ta- 
ble method to compute the portion of variation explained 
by the three factors and their interaction, and we sum- 
marize the computations in Table 8, column “qsim sim- 
ulations”. The results show that most of the variation 
in the performance of the gsim application is explained 
by the compression factor (column “ComprFactor”) and 
the interaction between the compression factor and block 
size (column “ComprFactor+BlockSize”’). Moreover, for 
the large simulations, the measurements indicate that a 
compressed-memory system with a small zone size de- 
creases the performance considerably (the zone size ex- 
plains more than 30% of the variation). We use the same 
2* design to determine the effect of the three factors on 
rand benchmark performance; the only difference is that 
the two levels of the compression factor are 4 and 20. 
The measurements summarized in Table 8, column “rand 
benchmark”, show again that the most important factors 
are the compression factor (column “ComprFactor’’) and 
the interaction between the compression factor and block 
size (column “ComprFactor+BlockSize”). The results 
also show that large applications require large zone sizes. 

Let us consider an application with a high compression 
ratio that executes on a system with a small compression 
factor. Because the number of entries in the comp page 
table is smaller than the number of compressed pages 
that can be stored in a zone, some memory remains un- 
used. On the other hand, a high value of the compression 
factor increases the size of the comp page table unnec- 
essarily. The measurements summarized in Figure 6(a) 
show that a compressed-memory system improves an ap- 
plication’s performance when its compression factor is 
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Figure 4: qsim execution time on an Apple G5 with 1 GB physical memory for fixed sizes of the compressed area. 
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Figure 5: rand execution time on an Apple G5 with 1 GB physical memory for fixed sizes of the compressed area. 
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Table 7: Results of the 2" experiment. The performance of different gsim simulations is measured in sec on an Apple 


G5 with 1 GB physical memory. 
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Table 8: The portion of variation explained by the three factors and their interaction. 
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(c) The zone size influence. 


Figure 6: The influence of the three factors on the gsim performance. The simulations run on an Apple G5 with | GB 


physical memory. 
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Figure 7: The influence of the three factors on the size of the compressed area. The simulations run on an Apple G5 


with 1 GB physical memory. 


equal to or bigger than an application’s compression ra- 
tio. Furthermore, the data in Figure 7(a) indicates that 
when the compression factor is smaller than an applica- 
tion’s compression ratio, also the size of the compressed 
area is bigger than that which would suffice if enough 
entries to address a zone’s memory were available. 


The internal fragmentation of the compressed- 
memory system is the sum of the unused space in the 
last block of each compressed page. Because the per- 
centage of unused memory in the last block increases 
when the block size increases, the internal fragmenta- 
tion increases as well. The measurements summarized in 
Figure 6(b) show that block sizes smaller than 512 bytes 
yield good performance improvements, and a block size 
of 1024 bytes decreases the gsim performance for all in- 
put sizes. The data in Figure 7(b) indicate that also the 
size of the compressed area is influenced by the degree 
of the internal fragmentation. 


The results in Figure 6(c) indicate that a zone size of 
4 MB improves qsim performance for the simulations 
that allocate 1.33 GB and 1.77 GB, but zones larger than 
4 MB are required for the simulations with large data 
footprints (those that allocate 1.99 GB and 2.66 GB). 
Moreover, the data in Figure 7 show that when the com- 
pressed area is allocated in zones of big sizes, the amount 
of compressed area grows slightly because of the zone 
granularity. 


To summarize, our analysis shows that a compressed- 
memory system that has a high value of the compression 
factor will improve performance for a wide range of ap- 
plications (with different compression ratio). Measure- 
ments indicate that block sizes smaller than 512 bytes 
work well for the selected applications. Furthermore, as 
the size of an application’ working set increases, also the 
zone size should increase for compression to show max- 
imum performance improvements. 


7 Concluding Remarks 


This paper describes a transparent and effective solution 
to the problem of executing applications with large data 
sets when the size of the physical memory is less than 
what is required to run the application without thrash- 
ing. Without a compressed-memory level in the mem- 
ory hierarchy, such applications experience memory star- 
vation. We describe a practical design for an adaptive 
compressed-memory system and demonstrate that it can 
be integrated into an existing general-purpose operating 
system. The key idea is to keep compressed pages in 
zones; zones impose some locality on the blocks of a 
compressed page so that at a later time, the operating sys- 
tem is able to reclaim a zone if it is advisable to shrink 
the size of the compressed data. 


We evaluated the effectiveness of our system on a 
range of benchmarks and applications. For synthetic 
benchmarks and small applications we observe a slow- 
down up to a factor of 3; further tuning may further re- 
duce this penalty. For realistic applications, we observe 
an increase in performance by a factor of 1.3 to 55. The 
dramatic improvements in performance are directly cor- 
related to the memory access patterns of each program. 
If the working set and memory footprint are strongly cor- 
related, our compression technique is more effective be- 
cause the effects of memory starvation are more critical 
to the program’s overall performance. If the working set 
is a small subset of the memory footprint, memory com- 
pression improves performance but since memory star- 
vation imposes a smaller impact on program execution, 
its benefit is seen only during those periods of memory 
starvation. The main memory compression benefits are 
sustained under complex workload conditions and mem- 
ory pressure, and the overheads are small. 

Although the amount of main memory in a worksta- 
tion has increased with declining prices for semiconduc- 
tor memories, application developers have even more 
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aggressively increased their demands. A compressed- 
memory level is a beneficial addition to the classical 
memory hierarchy of a modern operating system, and 
this addition can be provided without significant effort. 
The compressed-memory level exploits the tremendous 
advances in processor speed that have not been matched 
by corresponding increases in disk performance. There- 
fore, if access times to memory and disk continue to 
improve over the next decade at the same rate as they 
did during the last decade (the likely scenario), software- 
only compressed-memory systems are an attractive ap- 
proach to improve total system performance. 
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Abstract 


Running traces of realistic user activity is an impor- 
tant step in evaluating storage power management. Un- 
fortunately, existing methodologies that replay traces 
as fast as possible on a live system cannot be used 
to evaluate timeout-based power management policies. 
Other methodologies that slow down replay to preserve 
the recorded delays between operations are too time- 
consuming. We propose a hybrid approach, called Drive- 
Thru, that provides both accuracy and speed of evalua- 
tion by separating time-dependent and time-independent 
activity. We first synchronously replay file system activity 
on the target platform to create a base trace that captures 
the semantic relationship between file system activity and 
storage accesses. We then use the base trace as input to 
a simulator that can evaluate different disk, network, file 
cache, and file system power management policies. We 
use Drive-Thru to study the benefit of several recent pro- 
posals to reduce file system energy usage. 


1 Introduction 


The battery capacity of small, mobile computers such as 
handhelds limits the amount of energy that can be ex- 
pended to access data. Given that I/O devices are often 
power-hungry, it is essential that the storage hierarchy 
employ power management to extend battery lifetime. 
Consequently, power management has been a hotspot of 
recent research in storage and file systems. 


Unfortunately, it is often difficult for storage researchers 
to evaluate new power management strategies. The rea- 
son is that many of the activities associated with power 
management are time-dependent: the execution of these 
activities is related to the amount of time that has passed 
since a prior event. For example, the disk [7] and net- 
work [15] may enter power-conserving states after they 
have been idle for a given amount of time, file systems 
may coalesce operations that occur within a given time 
interval to save power [19] and reduce network transmis- 
sions [16], and the file cache may delay flushing dirty 
blocks for some time to increase I/O burstiness [28]. 


Methodologies that ignore this time-dependent activity 
are highly inaccurate, while methodologies that capture 
it faithfully are often too slow. 


Historically, trace replay on a live system has been one 
of the most popular methods of evaluating storage sys- 
tems. Using this method, one first captures representative 
traces of user activity, then replays the traces to measure 
the performance impact of proposed modifications. 


Usually, trace replay on a live system omits any idle 
time between activities in order to speed evaluation, es- 
pecially when a large set of possible configurations is be- 
ing tested. While this methodology accurately captures 
time-independent activity, the impact of time-dependent 
operations cannot be measured. For example, a power 
management algorithm that spins down the disk during 
idle periods is not invoked since replay does not pause 
between activities. 


Based on the above observation, one might reasonably 
decide to preserve the recorded interarrival times. In our 
own experience [1, 19], we have found this technique to 
be highly accurate; however, we have also found it to 
be too time-consuming. The time to run a single experi- 
ment is essentially equivalent to the length of the original 
trace. Potentially, one might shave some time off replay 
by eliminating extremely long idle periods. However, we 
have found that the background processing on most mod- 
ern computers ensures that no more than a few seconds 
passes without some file system activity—this makes the 
occurrence of long idle periods rare. Given that one will 
often want to test multiple design options and run multi- 
ple trials to demonstrate repeatability, preserving interar- 
rival times is too slow for all but the shortest traces. 


A method to preserve interarrival times while hasten- 
ing evaluation is to decrease the length and number of 
traces. However, it is important to ensure that the re- 
maining traces represent realistic user activity. These 
microbenchmarks can be a useful guide to optimizing 
a storage system, but over-reliance on one or two short 
traces can lead to erroneous conclusions, as we show in 
Section 4. 
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A final alternative is simulation. While discrete-event 
simulators [5, 30] are often used to model disks, the ma- 
jority of power management algorithms are implemented 
in other layers of the storage hierarchy (e.g. in the de- 
vice driver, the file cache, and the file system). Accurate 
simulation of storage power management requires that 
the simulator capture all layers. Thus, the complexity of 
developing an accurate storage hierarchy simulator is a 
significant drawback of this approach. For instance, the 
implementation of these layers (i.e. the VFS layer, ext2, 
and the IDE driver) in the Linux 2.4 kernel comprises 
over 50,000 lines of source code. Even after a simula- 
tor is developed, careful testing is required to ensure that 
it is bug-free and that it faithfully replicates the behav- 
ior of the simulated system. Finally, substantial simu- 
lator modifications may be needed in order to evaluate 
new operating systems or file systems; even minor ver- 
sion changes to these software layers may invalidate sim- 
ulation results. One might possibly use a whole system 
simulator [23] that can run the entire operating system 
within the simulator and perform trace replay on top of 
it. However, substantial portability issues will still arise 
due to the diversity of hardware platforms seen in mobile 
computing today; one may potentially have to develop 
several complex simulators to examine behavior on all 
target platforms. 


All of the above methodologies have different strengths, 
but no single methodology is fast, accurate, and portable. 
We therefore propose a new methodology, Drive-Thru, 
that combines the best features of trace replay on a live 
system and simulation by separating time-dependent and 
time-independent activity. Time-independent operations, 
such as the mapping of file system operations to disk ac- 
cesses and the determination of which requests hit in the 
file cache, are captured through trace replay. The output 
of the replay is a base trace that captures the semantic 
relationship between file system operations and disk re- 
quests. The base trace is used as input to a simulator 
that models only time-dependent behavior such as disk 
spin-down and the delayed writes of dirty cache blocks. 
Our validation of Drive-Thru shows that it is over 40,000 
times faster than a trace replay on a live system that 
preserves request interarrival times. At the same time, 
Drive-Thru’s estimates for the ext2 file system are within 
5% of the measured filesystem delay and within 3% 
of the measured file system energy consumption. Fur- 
ther, since our simulator need not model complex time- 
independent behavior, Drive-Thru is highly portable— 
currently, our simulator is only 914 lines of source code. 


As we discuss further in Section 8, the success of this 
approach rests on two assumptions: first, that we can 
cleanly separate time-dependent behavior from time- 
independent behavior, and second, that most of the com- 


plexity of the storage hierarchy is time-independent. 


We have used Drive-Thru to perform a detailed case 
study of storage power management policies. We con- 
centrate on power management optimizations that re- 
quire no application modification. For local file systems, 
we find that a policy that writes dirty data to disk before 
spin-down yields significant energy reductions, but that 
increasing the Linux age_buffer parameter beyond 30 
seconds does not have a large enough benefit to offset 
the increased danger of data loss. We also note that op- 
erating systems should be careful not to set age_buffer 
to a value that is close to the spin-down time of the hard 
drive. We find substantially different behavior for a net- 
work file system. The policy of writing dirty data before 
using a network power saving mode increases energy us- 
age. Further, writes need be delayed only 2 seconds for 
energy-efficiency; almost no additional energy reduction 
is realized by delaying writes further. 


We begin with a description of the design and implemen- 
tation of Drive-Thru. Section 3 evaluates the speed and 
accuracy of our methodology. Section 4 and Section 5 
present case studies of power management strategies for 
a local and a network file system, respectively. Section 6 
applies the results of these case studies to optimize an 
existing file system. After discussing related work and 
Drive-Thru’s limitations, we conclude. 


2 Drive-Thru: design and implementation 


2.1 Overview 


Figure | shows an overview of the Drive-Thru method- 
ology. We begin with a pre-recorded trace of file system 
activity that captures POSIX operations such as mkdir, 
open, and unlink, as well as the time at which each op- 
eration occurred. Such traces may be found in the public 
domain [16]; alternatively, we have built a trace capture 
tool that allows us to record our own. 


It is important to note that block-level traces that record 
disk accesses are insufficient for our purpose. A block- 
level trace does not capture enough semantic information 
to reason about how power management at higher layers 
of the system will affect performance and energy usage. 
Each disk trace captures one particular file system and 
cache behavior, so considering alternative behaviors is 
infeasible. For instance, if dirty blocks can reside in the 
file cache for up to 30 seconds, then two writes to the 
same block 20 seconds apart are coalesced into a single 
disk write. By examining only the disk trace, one cannot 
determine that two writes rather than one would occur if 
the write-back delay is reduced to 15 seconds. 


As described in Section 2.2, we first replay each file sys- 
tem trace on the target platform, operating system, and 
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Figure 1. Drive-Thru overview 


file system. The trace replay tool records the time when 
each file system operation begins and ends in the replay 
log. Simultaneously, we also generate a low-level ac- 
cess log that records each I/O access during the trace. 
After each POSIX operation completes, the trace replay 
tool ensures that all modifications have been reflected to 
storage (e.g. by using the sync system call) and then 
immediately begins the next operation. Reflecting mod- 
ifications to storage immediately allows us to associate 
each I/O access with the POSIX operation that caused 
it. Because we omit recorded idle time, the base trace 
is generated in much less time than it took to record the 
original trace. 


The next step, described in Section 2.3 is to merge the 
original trace, the access log, and the replay log into 
a base trace that captures the semantic relationship be- 
tween high-level file system operations and low-level ac- 
cesses. This relationship reveals time-independent be- 
havior such as how a particular file system lays out its 
data on disk and which accesses hit in the file cache. The 
base trace is input to the Drive-Thru simulator, which 
models time-dependent behavior. 


Drive-Thru simulates time-dependent activity at each 
layer of the hierarchy. For example, at the file system 


layer, it models queuing behavior in distributed file sys- 
tems such as Coda [14] and BlueFS [19] where file op- 
erations are delayed before being sent over the network 
to the file server. At the file cache layer, the simula- 
tor models the coalescing of block writes due to delayed 
writeback of dirty blocks. At the device driver layer, the 
simulator models specific power management algorithms 
such as disk spin-down [7] or the use of 802.11b’s Power 
Saving Mode (PSM) [11]. 


As described in Section 2.4, the Drive-Thru simulator de- 
lays, eliminates, and coalesces I/O accesses depending 
upon the specific power-management algorithms speci- 
fied at each layer of the storage hierarchy. Each resulting 
I/O access is then passed to a device-specific simulator 
that models network or storage. For disk simulation, we 
use Dempsey [30], a modified version of DiskSim [5] 
that simulates both time and energy. For network simu- 
lation, we use a custom 802.11b simulation module. As 
output, Drive-Thru gives the expected time and energy 
to replay the trace on the target platform. By chang- 
ing the parameters of the Drive-Thru simulator, one can 
quickly investigate alternative file system, cache, and de- 
vice power management strategies. 


2.2 Replay 


The Drive-Thru file system trace replay tool runs on 
the target platform for evaluation. It replays operations 
recorded in the trace sequentially and forces all dirty data 
to storage before beginning each new operation. Since 
all file system operations issued by the replay tool are 
POSIX-compliant, the replay tool is portable; i.e., it can 
be run on any POSIX platform. 


During replay, we record disk accesses using a modified 
ide-disk Linux kernel module. The module generates 
a disk access log that records the start time, completion 
time, starting sector, length, and type (read or write) of 
every access. The module writes this data to a 1 MB ker- 
nel buffer that is read by a user-level program through a 
pseudo-device after the trace is complete. 


We employ a similar strategy to monitor network ac- 
cesses made by distributed file systems. We modify the 
file system’s remote procedure call (RPC) package to 
record the start time, completion time, size, and type 
(read or write) of each RPC. This information is writ- 
ten to a network access log—on the iPAQ platform, this 
log is stored in RAM. 


2.3 Generating the base trace 


As shown in Figure 2, we merge the original file system 
trace, the replay log, and the access log(s) to generate a 
base trace. The base trace preserves the interarrival times 
between file system operations that were captured in the 
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Figure 2. Example of generating a base trace 


original file system trace—this is shown by the sleep 
record in the trace in Figure 2. 


For each file system operation, the base trace shows 
the disk and/or network accesses generated by executing 
each operation on the target platform. Because the trace 
replay tool executes each operation sequentially and en- 
sures that all dirty data is flushed before it begins the next 
operation, each storage access will overlap with exactly 
one file system operation (although a single file system 
operation may overlap several storage accesses). This 
methodology makes clear the semantic relationship be- 
tween file system operations and disk and network ac- 
cesses. 


As shown in Figure 2, the base trace captures the re- 
lationship between the file system trace and the access 
trace—this shows time-independent behavior such as 
how the file system lays out its data on disk and which 
blocks hit in the file cache. Because the base trace al- 
ready captures this behavior, the Drive-Thru simulator 
need only simulate time-dependent operations. 


2.4 The Drive-Thru simulator 


Using the base trace as input, the Drive-Thru simulator 
calculates the time and energy that it would take to run 
the file system trace on the target platform had interar- 
rival times been preserved during trace replay. Drive- 
Thru uses discrete-event simulation to model three layers 
of the storage hierarchy: the file system, the file cache, 
and device power management. At each layer, the simu- 
lator modifies the stream of I/O accesses seen in the base 
trace. Based upon the time-dependent behavior speci- 
fied, the simulator: 


e Delays I/O accesses. Disk or network accesses are 
often delayed to save power. For example, on the 
Hitachi 1 GB microdrive, once the drive enters its 
standby mode, the next access is delayed approxi- 
mately 800 ms [10]. Similarly, a transition between 
power modes on a 802.11b network interface de- 
lays accesses for several hundred milliseconds until 
the transition completes [1]. At the file system and 
cache layers, write accesses are often delayed to 
improve performance or save power. Based on the 
behavior specified, the Drive-Thru simulator may 
delay accesses at each layer of the storage hierar- 
chy. This can result in reordering of accesses (e.g. 
if writes are delayed but reads are not). 


e Eliminates I/O accesses. A delayed access may be 
obviated entirely by a subsequent file system oper- 
ation, in which case the simulator eliminates it. For 
example, the age_buffer parameter specifies how 
long a dirty block may remain in the file cache until 
itis written to storage. If a write operation creates 
a dirty block that is overwritten by a subsequent 
write operation within age_buffer seconds, only 
one disk access will result. In this case, the sim- 
ulator eliminates the first disk write upon seeing 
the second write. Similarly, the Coda file system 
delays sending operations to the file server for up 
to 300 seconds in write-disconnected mode [16]. 
If two operations that cancel each other are per- 
formed within this period, neither is sent over the 
network. The simulator would therefore eliminate 
all network accesses associated with the two oper- 
ations. 
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e Coalesces I/O accesses. Two discrete I/O accesses 
may be merged into a single large access. For ex- 
ample, two writes to adjacent disk sectors can be 
merged into a single write to two sectors. Similarly, 
the Blue file system aggregates RPCs that modify 
data in order to save power [19]. Thus, for BlueFS, 
our simulator coalesces multiple small network ac- 
cesses into a larger access whose size is the sum of 
the sizes of the smaller RPCs. 


After the Drive-Thru simulator accounts for time- 
dependent behavior in the file system, file cache, and 
device power management layers, it hands the resulting 
accesses off to a device-specific simulation module to 
model the time and energy needed to perform the net- 
work and disk accesses. For disk simulation, we use the 
Dempsey simulator [30] developed by Zedlewski et al. 
For network simulation, we use our own custom module 
that models 802.1 1b behavior. 


Dempsey is a discrete-event simulator based on 
DiskSim [5] that estimates the time and energy needed 
to perform disk accesses. Dempsey calculates when 
each disk access will complete based upon a detailed 
characterization of the drive. At the end of simula- 
tion, Dempsey reports the total energy used by the drive. 
Drive-Thru adds this value to its calculated energy usage 
for the network and the rest of the system to derive the 
total energy usage of the mobile computer. 


The network simulator takes as input the measured la- 
tency and bandwidth between the mobile computer and 
file server, as well as a model of packet loss. The net- 
work simulator currently models three power manage- 
ment strategies: the Continuous Access Mode (CAM) 
and Power-Saving Mode (PSM) defined by the 802.11b 
standard [11], as well as Self-Tuning Power Management 
(STPM) [1], an adaptive strategy that toggles between 
CAM and PSM depending upon the observed network 
access patterns. The network module calculates the time 
and energy used to perform each RPC based upon a char- 
acterization of the network card that includes the power 
needed to transmit and receive data in each mode as well 
as the time and energy cost of switching between CAM 
and PSM. At the end of simulation, the module reports 
the total energy used by the network. 


3 Validation 


We validated Drive-Thru by comparing its time and en- 
ergy results to those obtained through a trace replay on a 
live system that preserves request interarrival times. 


3.1 


We evaluated Drive-Thru on an HP iPAQ 3870 handheld 
running the Linux 2.4.19-rmk6 kernel. The handheld 


Methodology 


has a 206 MHz StrongArm processor, 64 MB of DRAM 
and 32 MB of flash. We used a 1 GB Hitachi micro- 
drive [10] and a 11 Mb/s Cisco 350 802.11b network 
card in our experiments. The Hitachi microdrive uses the 
adaptive ABLE-3 controller that spins down the disk to 
save power. Empirical observation of its behavior reveals 
that the microdrive spins down once it has been idle for 
approximately 2 seconds. 


We measured operation times using the gettimeofday 
system call. Energy usage was measured by attaching 
the iPAQ to an Agilent 34401A digital multimeter. We 
removed all batteries from the handheld and sampled 
power drawn through its external power supply approxi- 
mately 50 times per second. We calculated system power 
by multiplying each current sample by the mean volt- 
age drawn by the mobile computer — separate voltage 
samples are not necessary since the variation in voltage 
drawn through the external power supply is very small. 
We calculated total energy usage by multiplying the aver- 
age power drawn during trace replay by the time needed 
to complete the trace. The base power of the iPAQ when 
idle with no network or disk card inserted is 1.4 Watts. If 
we had turned off the screen, the iPAQ would have used 
only 0.9 Watts. 


We used file system traces from two different sources. 
The first four in Figure 3 were collected by Mummert 
et al. at Carnegie Mellon University [17] from 1991 to 
1993. The remaining traces are NFS network traces col- 
lected by Kim et al. at the University of Michigan in 
2002 [13]. Because it would be too time consuming to 
replay each trace in its entirety, we selected segments ap- 
proximately 45 minutes in length from a subset of these 
traces. 


We first replayed each segment on the iPAQ, preserving 
operation interarrival times and measuring the time and 
energy used to complete each trace. We then compared 
the measured results with Drive-Thru’s estimates. How- 
ever, we note that the majority of time spent during trace 
replay is due to recreation of interarrival time rather than 
file system activity. A reasonable metric of accuracy may 
therefore be how well Drive-Thru estimates the non-idle 
time in the trace. We calculate this file system time by 
subtracting the idle time from the total trace time; this 
metric reflects the additional delay added by the file sys- 
tem. We also calculate file system energy, which is the 
amount of additional energy consumed by file system 
activity during trace replay. To generate this value, we 
subtract the product of the handheld’s idle power and the 
idle time from the total energy used to replay the trace. 


3.2 Local file system results 


We began by evaluating how accurately Drive-Thru es- 
timates the time and energy needed to replay traces on 
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Messiaen 


Robin 
Berlioz 
NFS2 
NFS15 





This figure shows the file system traces used in our evaluation. 
Update operations are those that modify data. The working set 
is the total amount of data accessed during a trace. 


Figure 3. File traces used in evaluation 


Linux’s ext2 file system. Figures 4(a) and 4(b) compare 
the measured time and energy to replay traces on ext2 
with Drive-Thru’s estimates. For the Purcell trace, we 
vary Linux’s file cache write-back delay (age_buffer) 
from 15 to 60 seconds; all other segments were replayed 
with the default 30 second value. As can be seen, Drive- 
Thru’s estimates of total replay time and energy are ex- 
tremely accurate—on average, they are within 0.10% 
of the measured time to execute each trace and within 
0.21% of the measured energy. 


As shown in Figures 4(c) and 4(d), Drive-Thru still main- 
tains excellent accuracy when only file system time and 
energy are considered. Drive-Thru’s estimates are, on 
average, within 5% of the measured file system time and 
within 3% of the measured file system energy usage. 


3.3. Network file system results 


We next validated Drive-Thru using a network file sys- 
tem in which data is stored on a remote server rather than 
local disk. For this purpose, we used the Blue file sys- 
tem [19], a distributed file system developed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. One reason that we chose BlueFS 
for this study is that it has been designed from the start 
with energy-efficiency as a goal; consequently, BlueFS 
has been shown to use much less energy than other dis- 
tributed file systems. BlueFS stores the primary replica 
of each file system object on a network file server. Fur- 
ther, it can optionally cache second-class replicas on lo- 
cal and portable storage devices. However, for this par- 
ticular case study, we allow BlueFS to use only the re- 
mote file server so as to isolate the performance of Drive- 
Thru for network storage. 


BlueFS issues remote procedure calls (RPCs) to the net- 
work server in a manner similar to NFS [18], e.g. each 
RPC roughly corresponds to an individual VFS opera- 
tion. BlueFS queues RPCs that modify data for up to 
30 seconds before sending them to the server. On the 
iPAQ, BlueFS also flushes the outgoing queue if the size 
of queued data exceeds 11.25 MB. If the queue size ex- 
ceeds 15 MB, new file system operations are blocked un- 
til some operations are sent to the server. When send- 


ing queued operations to the server, BlueFS coalesces 
RPCs into aggregate RPCs of up to 1 MB. We modeled 
this time-dependent behavior in the Drive-Thru simula- 
tor with 44 lines of source code. 


In Figures 4(e—h), we show the accuracy of Drive-Thru’s 
estimates for the Purcell and NFS15 traces. For each 
trace, we examine behavior using 802.11b’s CAM and 
PSM modes [11], as well as the adaptive STPM pol- 
icy [1]. On average, Drive-Thru’s estimates are within 
0.86% of measured values for total time and within 
0.90% for total energy. When we remove idle time from 
consideration, Drive-Thru’s estimates are, on average, 
within 13% for file system time and within 7% for file 
system energy usage. 


Why is Drive-Thru less accurate for network file systems 
than for local disk file systems? Partially, this is because 
network accesses are inherently more variable (as can be 
seen by the larger error bars in the measured results for 
network accesses in Figure 4). Also, we do not yet model 
the storage hierarchy of the network file server. Finally, 
we might be able to improve Drive-Thru’s estimates by 
replacing our simple network simulator with one that is 
more accurate [12, 26]. 


4 Case study: local file system 


4.1 Methodology 


Using Drive-Thru, we quantified the benefit of several 
recent proposals that modify file cache behavior in order 
to reduce energy consumption. We selected for our study 
only proposed modifications that could easily be imple- 
mented in current commodity operating systems. As a 
consequence, none of the proposals we selected require 
changes to existing application source code. 


The three modifications that we studied were: 


e Flush on write. Whenever any single dirty cache 
block is written to disk, write all dirty cache 
blocks. This modification was proposed by Weis- 
sel et al. [28], who referred to it as the “write back 
all buffers” strategy. Papathanasiou and Scott also 
propose to write all dirty blocks in their energy- 
efficient prefetching work [21]. 


e Flush on spin-down. Before the disk is spun down 
to save power, write all dirty blocks in the cache 
to disk. Weissel [28] first proposed this strategy, 
referring to it as “Update on shutdown”. 


Increasing age_buffer. This allows a dirty block 
to reside in the cache for a longer period of time. 
The default Linux age_buffer value is 30 sec- 
onds. Weissel et al. [28] increased this value to 
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The left column validates Drive-Thru for a local file system by comparing its time and energy estimates with measured results for ext2. 
The right column validates a network file system by comparing results for BlueFS. File system time and energy are metrics that reflect 
the overhead of the file system. Each bar is the mean of three trials, with error bars giving the value of the lowest and highest trial. 
Note that the scales are different between the two columns due to the larger overhead of network file systems. 


Figure 4. Drive-Thru validation 
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Each graph shows the results of implementing the three cache management policies described in Section 4.1 for the ext2 file system. 
We show only energy results since the policies studied had negligible performance impact. Note that the scales are different in each 
graph. In most graphs, the “Flush on Spin-down” and “Flush on Both” lines overlap and thus appear to be only a single line. Similarly, 
the “Default” and “Flush on Write” lines overlap in some graphs such as 5(e). 


Figure 5. Results from local file system case study 


60 seconds in their work. Papathanasiou [21, 22] 
also increased this value to 60 seconds (or longer 
in some cases). In our own work [1], we have pro- 
posed a similar strategy that delays writes as long 
as possible for data that is replicated elsewhere. 


We used Drive-Thru to assess the potential benefit of 
each strategy for the ext2 file system on the iPAQ de- 


scribed in Section 3. We used the six full-length file 
traces shown in Figure 3. We examined the four com- 
binations of enabling or disabling flush on spin-down 
and flush on write, while varying age_buf fer from 0-60 
seconds. Note that age_buffer only controls the eligi- 
bility of dirty blocks to be written from the Linux cache; 
the updated thread that actually writes the data wakes up 
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every interval seconds. By default, age_buffer is set 
to 30 seconds and interval is set to 5 seconds (mean- 
ing that a dirty block may actually reside in the cache for 
up to 35 seconds before flushing starts). As we varied 
age_buffer, we also varied interval to preserve the 
default 6:1 ratio. 


4.2 Results 


As can be seen in Figure 5, both the flush on spin-down 
and the flush on write policies are effective in reducing 
energy usage for almost every trace. However, the flush 
on write policy is less effective; in the NFS2 trace, for 
example, its energy usage is essentially equivalent to the 
default Linux cache management policy. Interestingly, 
for all six traces, the flush on spin-down policy alone 
saves almost the same amount of energy as the combi- 
nation of the two policies. Examination of the detailed 
results shows that if the cache is flushed on spin-down, 
the flush on write mechanism is almost never used as long 
as the value of age_buf fer is larger than a few seconds. 
Essentially, it is rare for read operations to constantly 
keep the disk spinning long enough for the flush on write 
policy to take effect. 


Across all six traces, flush on spin-down reduces file sys- 
tem energy usage by an average of 11%. Since flush on 
spin-down is relatively easy to implement and because it 
requires no application modification to be effective, we 
recommend that the policy be added to commodity oper- 
ating systems such as Linux. 


We were surprised to see that increasing age_buffer 
beyond the Linux default of 30 seconds has little ef- 
fect on energy consumption. On average, increasing 
age_buffer from 30 to 60 seconds reduces file system 
energy usage by only 8% (assuming flush on spin-down 
is implemented). Increasing the value to more than 60 
seconds does not significantly decrease energy usage fur- 
ther. Intuitively, the effect is minimal because the distri- 
bution of disk accesses is such that few interarrival times 
fall between 30 and 60 seconds. Unlike the other two 
policies, increasing age_buffer has a substantial down- 
side because it increases the window during which data 
may be lost due to system crash. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that age_buf fer be left unchanged unless storage 
energy usage is an overriding concern. 


Close examination of the trace results revealed a feature 
that we did not predict. In Figure 5(d), the default Linux 
cache policy experiences a peak in energy consumption 
when age-_buf fer is set to 2 seconds. This peak exists in 
all other traces, although it is not particularly pronounced 
in some. In addition to using Drive-Thru, we have also 
confirmed the existence of this peak experimentally. 


By studying Drive-Thru trace results, we determined that 
this peak occurs when age_buffer is set to a value 
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ment policies described in Section 4.1 on the energy needed to 
download a 37 MB file and store it on disk. 


Figure 6. Results from download microbenchmark 


that closely approximates the disk spin-down timeout. 
In all of our traces, reads and writes tend to be clus- 
tered together due to the bursty nature of file system 
accesses [27]. For each cluster, the disk spins up to 
service the read requests, then spins down immediately 
before updated writes back dirty cache blocks modi- 
fied by operations in the cluster. The disk must then 
spin up to service updated writes; it also remains in a 
high-power state for another two seconds before spin- 
ning down again. Note that use of the flush on spin- 
down avoids this peak because it writes dirty blocks to 
the cache before the first spin-down operation. To avoid 
this behavior, we recommend that the operating system 
set the disk spin-down threshold to a value different from 
age_buffer (or else, implement flush on spin-down). 


Calculating time and energy estimates using Drive-Thru 
requires two steps: the generation of the base trace, fol- 
lowed by the execution of the simulator. When compar- 
ing the speed of Drive-Thru to traditional trace replay, the 
worst-case comparison is when Drive-Thru is only used 
to generate a single data point. For the six traces that we 
studied, Drive-Thru was 158-614 times faster than trace 
replay for this task. Further, for the entire case study, we 
only needed to generate the base trace once for each file 
system trace. This means that the effort to generate the 
base trace is amortized over many runs of the simulator. 
In fact, if we were to generate the results in this study 
using trace replay, it would have taken over 40,000 times 
longer than the time required using Drive-Thru. Put in 
raw terms, we can generate all the results in this case 
study in less than 45 minutes using Drive-Thru; the same 
results would take over 3 years to generate using trace 
replay on a live system. 
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4.3 The danger of microbenchmarks 


Seemingly, our results for ext2 contradict previous re- 
sults reported in the literature that show greater bene- 
fit for these cache management strategies. We believe 
that both measurements are accurate, but that the differ- 
ence between the two results shows the danger of over- 
reliance on microbenchmarks. We tried to confirm this 
by replicating one experiment [8] where data is down- 
loaded to a mobile computer and stored on local disk. In 
our experiment, we download a 37 MB file over the iPAQ 
serial port and write it to the microdrive. The download 
rate over the serial link is approximately 8 KB/s. 


We first generated a base trace by running the down- 
load application. We then used Drive-Thru to produce 
the results shown in Figure 6. Note that both flush on 
spin-down and flush on write produce substantially larger 
energy savings for this microbenchmark (61% and 62% 
respectively). Once these policies are implemented, in- 
creasing age_-buffer from 30 to 60 seconds yields a 
37% reduction in energy usage. 


Although these results are substantially more impressive 
than those that are generated when we apply the policies 
to our file traces, we believe that the two sets of results 
are consistent. Some applications captured in the file sys- 
tem trace may well have access patterns that yield bene- 
fits similar to the download microbenchmark. However, 
there may be many other applications using the file sys- 
tem for which the policies under study are considerably 
less effective. 


We also believe that these results demonstrate the pri- 
mary benefit of Drive-Thru: because evaluation is dra- 
matically faster using our methodology, it is possible to 
evaluate new storage power management policies on a 
much wider set of data. As the scope of data used for 
validation increases, the danger that results reflect a par- 
ticular feature of the workload is diminished. 


5 Case study: network file system 


5.1 Methodology 


We next examined how well the policies studied in the 
previous section translate to a network file system. In 
this study, we use BlueFS, described previously in Sec- 
tion 3.3. As before, we do not allow BlueFS to use local 
storage so as to isolate the effect of network storage. 


Recall that 802.11b defines a high-performance Con- 
tinuous Access Mode (CAM) and a low-power Power- 
Saving Mode (PSM). The STPM policy used by BlueFS 
adaptively switches between these two modes depending 
upon observed network traffic [1]. In these experiments, 


it switches to CAM before beginning the third consec- 
utive foreground RPC received within a short time win- 
dow, and it switches to PSM after the network interface 
is idle for 300 ms. In the context of BlueFS and STPM, 
we therefore define the three policies studied as: 


e Flush on write. Whenever any single RPC contain- 
ing a modification is sent to the server, all queued 
modifications are also sent to the server. 


e Flush on PSM. Before the network card is placed 
in PSM to save power, all queued modifications are 
sent to the server. This is the network equivalent of 
flush on spin-down. 


e Increasing queuedelay. This allows a mod- 
ification to be queued by the file system for 
a longer period of time. This is the BlueFS 
equivalent of age_-buffer. By default, BlueFS 
sets queue_delay equivalent to Linux’s default 
age_buffer of 30 seconds. 


We used Drive-Thru to assess the potential benefit of 
each strategy for BlueFS running on the iPAQ described 
in Section 3. We again used the six full-length file traces 
shown in Figure 3. However, since the results of the 
study for all six traces were essentially equivalent, we 
show results for only two traces in Figure 7. 


5.2 Results 


Comparing Figures 5 and 7, it is immediately apparent 
that the three policies under study have a markedly dif- 
ferent effect on the network file system than they do on 
the local disk file system. The flush on PSM policy ap- 
pears to have a slight negative effect, increasing file sys- 
tem energy usage for all values of queue_delay greater 
than a few seconds. The flush on write policy has no no- 
ticeable impact, using essentially the same energy as the 
default policy. We have also observed that neither policy 
has a significant effect on trace replay time. 


We believe that the observed difference in effectiveness 
is due to the difference between disk and network power 
management. While a disk is spun-down to save power, 
no data may be read from the drive; it must therefore spin 
up to service any write request that it receives. In con- 
trast, when the network interface is in PSM, it can still 
transmit and receive data. While the latency of each RPC 
increases in PSM, the energy usage does not. Since write 
RPCs are asynchronous (i.e. they are sent by a back- 
ground thread), STPM can (and does) leave the network 
interface in PSM while they are sent and received. Be- 
cause write RPCs can efficiently be serviced in PSM, it is 
not necessary to flush them from the queue before tran- 
sitioning the network card. 
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Each graph shows the results of implementing the three cache management policies described in Section 5.1 for BlueFS. We show 
only energy results since the policies studied had negligible performance impact. Note that the scales are different in each graph. 


Figure 7. Results from network file system case study 


The effect of queue_delay in Figure 7 is also strik- 
ing. While all six traces show considerable benefit 
from setting queue_delay greater than zero, no trace 
showed more than a trifling benefit from increasing 
queue_delay beyond two seconds. This came as a com- 
plete surprise to us (the creators of BlueFS), since we 
expected the effect of queue_delay to mirror that of 
age_buffer for ext2. 


In BlueFS, queue-delay directly affects the durability 
of file data, since writes are only guaranteed to be safe 
from client crash once the server replies to a RPC. Since 
there is almost no performance or energy cost, this study 
made a convincing case to us that we should decrease 
queue-_delay from 30 to 2 seconds for the BlueFS server 
write queue—we explore this further in the next section. 


The speedup obtained by using Drive-Thru is somewhat 
less for network file systems than for local file systems. 
The base trace takes longer to generate since operations 
must be performed synchronously and each operation re- 
quires a network round-trip. However, even for the gen- 
eration of a single data point, Drive-Thru was 38-116 
times faster than trace replay for the file system traces we 
studied. In total, we were able to generate the results in 
this case study over 13,000 times faster using Drive-Thru 
than we would have been able to generate them them if 
we had used trace replay on a live system. 


6 Optimizing the Blue file system 


We are applying the lessons from these case studies to 
BlueFS. Since BlueFS layers its client disk cache on top 
of ext2, the results of the first case study apply to its local 
cache, whereas the results of the second case study apply 
to its network communication. 


The first lesson is that different storage devices require 
different policies. Policies such as flush on spin-down 
that benefit disk storage are detrimental to network stor- 
age. We therefore changed BlueFS to allow these poli- 
cies to be selectively applied to each network or local 
storage device attached to the mobile computer. Note 
that BlueFS already allowed each network or local stor- 
age device to select its own queue-delay. 


Our second lesson is that we should implement flush on 
spin-down for local disk-based storage. We modified the 
disk power management module used by BlueFS to call 
the Linux kernel routine that flushes dirty cache blocks 
for a particular device (fsync_dev) before the module 
spins down the disk. This required only 20 lines of 
source code. 


We ran the 45-minute Purcell trace used in Section 3 on 
BlueFS with and without our modification. Our experi- 
mental setup was the same as before, except that we al- 
lowed BlueFS to use both the network server and a local 
cache on the microdrive’s ext2 file system. As shown in 
Figure 8, using flush on spin-down for the local cache re- 
duces file system energy usage by 12.4%. Note that this 
improvement is for a file system that has already been 
substantially optimized to reduce energy usage. Given 
that this change also reduces trace execution time, it 
seems a nice improvement. Although total energy sav- 
ings for the entire system is only 1.4%, our experiment 
assumes that the handheld does not hibernate or employ 
similar system-wide power-saving modes during periods 
of inactivity. We make this conservative assumption be- 
cause our file system traces do not record sufficient in- 
formation to predict when the system would hibernate. 


Finally, we decreased the value of queue_delay for the 
server write queue from 30 seconds to 2 seconds. Us- 
ing the same 45-minute Purcell trace, we evaluated the 
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Original BlueFS with Percentage 
2674 (2671-2677) 2663 (2661-2665) 
5482 (5465-5506) 5408 (5394-5423) 
118 (115-121) 105 (105-107) 


597 (580-621) 523 (509-537) 






Time (s) 
Total energy (J) 
File system time (s) 


File system energy (J) 


This shows the results of implementing the flush on spin-down policy in BlueFS. Each value reports measured replay time or energy 
usage for an approximately 45 minute segment of the Purcell file system trace. Each value shows the mean of three trials with the 


minimum and maximum given in parentheses. 


Figure 8. Flush on spin-down in BlueFS 


behavior of these two settings for the network-only con- 
figuration of BlueFS (omitting the local disk cache). Our 
results showed that the difference in energy usage be- 
tween these two values was within experimental error of 
the 6 Joule difference predicted by Drive-Thru. Further, 
the time to replay the trace was equivalent within experi- 
mental error for the two settings. The benefit of less data 
loss after a crash seems well worth this cost. 


7 Related Work 


To the best of our knowledge, Drive-Thru is the first 
system to quickly and accurately evaluate storage power 
management by separating out time-dependent and time- 
independent behavior. The foundations of our method- 
ology lie in trace replay, which has long been used as 
an evaluation technique in the storage research commu- 
nity [5, 16, 20, 29]. Recent efforts to improve the accu- 
racy of trace replay [3] could benefit our methodology. 
However, our key observation is that trace replay that 
does not preserve operation interarrival times is too inac- 
curate to model storage power management, while trace 
replay that preserves interarrival times is too slow. Thus, 
while trace replay has been used previously to evaluate 
storage power management [1, 2, 19], the traces used in 
those studies have been, of necessity, quite short. 


Drive-Thru’s process of generating the base trace can 
be viewed as instance of a gray-box system [4]. Both 
Drive-Thru and the gray-box File Cache Content Detec- 
tor (FCCD) use a real file cache to estimate cache con- 
tents. In contrast to our work, FCCD provides on-line 
estimates of cache contents to applications. Drive-Thru’s 
cache content prediction is fundamentally off-line. Our 
current approach for evaluating each storage hierarchy is 
to modify the Drive-Thru simulator parameters in order 
to reflect the file system, cache, and device power man- 
agement strategies for the system under study. Poten- 
tially, it may be feasible to automatically extract Drive- 
Thru parameters using techniques such as those outlined 
for semantically-smart disk systems [25]. 


Discrete event simulation of disk [5] and network [12, 
26] behavior is not a contribution of this work. In fact, we 


use the Dempsey disk simulator directly in our method- 
ology. Similarly, we could potentially use a network 
simulator such as QualNet [26] or NS-2 [12] to improve 
Drive-Thru’s estimates for network file systems. The fo- 
cus of our work is above the physical device in the stor- 
age hierarchy. We concentrate on the file system, file 
cache, and device driver where storage power manage- 
ment algorithms are typically implemented. 


Similarly, all of the power management strategies that we 
investigate in our case study have been previously pro- 
posed by the research community. The contribution of 
our work is that we perform the first systematic study of 
these proposals that uses substantial traces of actual user 
activity to measure impact on typical file system work- 
loads. Given the several surprising results that we gener- 
ated through our case study, we believe that this type of 
comprehensive evaluation is of considerable merit. 


A very large number of fixed and adaptive strategies have 
been proposed for controlling the power state of hard 
disks [7, 6, 9, 24]. This decision can be augmented by 
considering additional information provided by applica- 
tions [2, 8, 28] or based on an OS-level energy bud- 
get [31]. It has also been observed that since disk power 
management algorithms are limited by the lengths of 
continuous idle time, it might be beneficial to rearrange 
or prevent disk accesses so that idle times could become 
longer [8, 22, 28]. 


8 Discussion and Future Work 


We believe that the results of our case studies demon- 
strate the effectiveness of Drive-Thru’s approach to 
power management evaluation. Because Drive-Thru 
generates accurate results quickly, we were able to look 
at a much larger set of data than previous researchers 
have used in their evaluations. This led to a number of 
surprising results, three of which we implemented in the 
Blue file system that we are currently developing. 


At the same time, Drive-Thru has several limitations 
that must be acknowledged. First, our methodology re- 
lies on the ability to separate time-dependent and time- 
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independent behavior in storage hierarchies. This sepa- 
ration is not always clear. For instance, dirty blocks may 
be prematurely evicted from the Linux file cache due to 
memory pressure. Since the trace replay tool generates 
little memory pressure of its own, we have never seen this 
happen. However, Drive-Thru may not be able to handle 
extremely write-intensive workloads that write blocks at 
a faster rate than updated writes them to disk. We note 
that even on an iPAQ with an extremely limited memory 
capacity (64 MB), our results remain quite accurate. 


A second limitation of Drive-Thru is that the accuracy of 
its evaluation results depend upon how well the particular 
traces used in the evaluation reflect the actual behavior of 
the system under study. Good traces of file system activ- 
ity are a rare commodity. Thus, it may be hard to find a 
precisely representative sample. Certainly, the traces we 
used in our study may not be representative of the work- 
load one might see on a Linux handheld. However, we 
note that this is a limitation of trace replay in general, and 
is not specific to Drive-Thru. Further, we believe that file 
system traces, even those not specifically collected on a 
target platform, are often more representative than appli- 
cation microbenchmarks. In the future, we plan to help 
remedy this limitation by using the trace capture tool that 
we have developed to generate traces of file system ac- 
tivity from handhelds and other small, mobile devices. 


A final limitation of the Drive-Thru methodology is that 
we assume that the time-dependent component of stor- 
age system behavior is easy to model. This assumption 
has held for all the systems that we have modeled so far; 
we have been able to specify time-dependent behavior 
in a few hundred lines of source code or less. However, 
as storage systems continue to evolve and become more 
complex, it is possible that this assumption will no longer 
hold. One remedy, mentioned in the previous section, 
may be to use semantically-smart techniques to automat- 
ically extract simulation parameters. 


9 Conclusion 


We believe that the speed, accuracy, and portability of 
Drive-Thru make it an extremely valuable tool for the 
evaluation of storage power management policies. For 
our study of ext2, we were able to generate results over 
40,000 times faster than trace replay on a live system that 
preserves operation interarrival times. At the same time, 
our results are within 3-5% of the values that trace replay 
generates. Further, since our trace replay tool is POSIX- 
compliant and our simulator is less than 1,000 lines of 
source code, we believe that Drive-Thru will port rela- 
tively easily to new file systems and platforms. 


The case studies reported in this paper show the value of 
our tool. By studying a more comprehensive set of work- 


loads than those studied in the past, we have been able to 
gain the following insights about the effect of cache be- 
havior on storage power management: 


e For the ext2 file system, a flush on spin-down 
policy reduces file system energy usage by 11% 
with no performance cost and without the need 
to modify applications. Further, if flush on spin- 
down is implemented, a flush on write policy 
realizes little additional benefit. 


e Conversely, for the BlueFS network file sys- 
tem, flush on spin-down increases energy usage, 
while flush on write has no significant effect. 


e Increasing the Linux age_buffer parameter to 
a value greater than 30 seconds yields little en- 
ergy savings (8%) to offset the additional dan- 
ger of data loss during system crash. 


e The BlueFS queue_delay parameter for net- 
work RPCs can be reduced to 2 seconds to im- 
prove consistency without substantially sacri- 
ficing performance or energy usage. 


e Operating systems should not set age_buffer 
and the disk spin-down time to the same value. 


The last two results came as complete surprises to us. 
This demonstrates an additional benefit of Drive-Thru: 
because we are able to evaluate a large parameter space 
quickly, we have the opportunity to mine for insights that 
would not otherwise be apparent. We are currently us- 
ing Drive-Thru in our ongoing development of the Blue 
file system. Our efforts have already yielded the three 
enhancements described in Section 6. Based on these 
results, we are confident that Drive-Thru can be of con- 
siderable use in developing energy-efficient storage. 
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Abstract 


Itanium is a fairly new and rather unusual architecture. 
Its defining feature is explicitly-parallel instruction-set 
computing (EPIC), which moves the onus for exploiting 
instruction-level parallelism (ILP) from the hardware to 
the code generator. Itanium theoretically supports high 
degrees of ILP, but in practice these are hard to achieve, 
as present compilers are often not up to the task. This is 
much more a problem for systems than for application 
code, as compiler writers’ efforts tend to be focused on 
SPEC benchmarks, which are not representative of op- 
erating systems code. As a result, good OS performance 
on Itanium is a serious challenge, but the potential re- 
wards are high. 

EPIC is not the only interesting and novel feature of 
Itanium. Others include an unusual MMU, a huge reg- 
ister set, and tricky virtualisation issues. We present a 
number of the challenges posed by the architecture, and 
show how they can be overcome by clever design and 
implementation. 


1 Introduction 


Itanium [7] (also known as JA64) was introduced in 
2000. It had been jointly developed by Intel and HP as 
Intel’s architecture for the next decades. At present, Ita- 
nium processors are used in high-end workstations and 
servers. 

Itanium’s strong floating-point performance is widely 
recognised, which makes it an increasingly popular plat- 
form for high-performance computing. Its small-scale 
integer performance is so far less impressive. This is 
partially a result of integer performance being very de- 
pendent on the ability of the hardware to exploit any 
instruction-level parallelism (ILP) available in the code. 

Most high-end architectures detect ILP in hardware, 
and re-order the instruction stream in order to maximise 
it. Itanium, by contrast, does no reordering, but instead 
relies on the code generator to identify ILP and repre- 
sent it in the instruction stream. This is called explicitly- 
parallel instruction-set computing (EPIC), and is based 
on the established (but to date not overly successful) 


very-long instruction word (VLIW) approach. EPIC is 
based on the realisation that the ILP that can be usefully 
exploited by reordering is limited, and aims at raising 
this limit. 

The performance of an EPIC machine is highly de- 
pendent on the quality of the compiler’s optimiser. 
Given the novelty of the architecture, it is not surpris- 
ing that contemporary compilers are not quite up to the 
challenge [22]. Furthermore, most work on compil- 
ers is focusing on application code (in fact, mostly on 
SPEC benchmarks), so compilers tend to perform even 
worse on systems code. Finally, of the various compilers 
around, by far the weakest, GCC, is presently the default 
for compiling the Linux kernel. This poses a number of 
challenges for system implementors who strive to obtain 
good OS performance on Itanium. 


Another challenge for the systems implementor is pre- 
sented by Itanium’s huge register file. This helps to 
keep the pipelines full when running CPU-bound ap- 
plications, but if all those registers must be saved and 
restored on a context switch, the costs will be signifi- 
cant, Itanium’s high memory bandwidth notwithstand- 
ing. The architecture provides a register stack engine 
(RSE) which automatically fills/spills registers to mem- 
ory. This further complicates context switches, but has 
the potential for reducing register filling/spilling over- 
head [21]. The large register set, and the mechanisms 
for dealing with it, imply trade-offs that lead to different 
implementation strategies for a number of OS services, 
such as signal handling. 


Exceptions are expensive on processors with high ILP 
and deep pipelines, as they imply a break in the execu- 
tion flow that requires flushing the pipeline and wast- 
ing many issue slots. For most exceptions this is un- 
avoidable but irrelevant if the exceptions are relatively 
infrequent (like interrupts) or a result of program faults. 
System calls, however, which are treated as exceptions 
on most architectures, are not faults nor necessarily in- 
frequent, and must be fast. Itanium deals with this is- 
sue by providing a mechanism for increasing the priv- 
ilege level without an exception and the corresponding 
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pipeline flush, but it is subject to limitations which make 
it tricky to utilise. 

Itanium’s memory-management unit (MMU) also has 
some unusual properties which impact on OS design. 
Not only does it support a wide range of page sizes 
(which is nothing unusual), it also supports the choice 
of two different hardware page-table formats, a virtual 
linear array (called short VHPT format) and a hash ta- 
ble (called the Jong VHPT format). As the names imply, 
they have different size page table entries, and different 
performance and feature tradeoffs, including the support 
for superpages and the so-called protection keys. The 
hardware page-table walker can even be disabled, effec- 
tively producing a software-loaded TLB. 

Protection keys loosen the usual nexus between pro- 
tection and translation: access rights on pages are not 
only determined by access bits on page-table entries, but 
also by an orthogonal mechanism which allows group- 
ing sets of pages for access-control purposes. This 
mechanism also supports sharing of a single entry in the 
translation lookaside buffer (TLB) between processes 
sharing access to the page, even if their access rights dif- 
fer. 

The original architecture is disappointing in a rather 
surprising respect: it is not fully virtualisable. Virtual- 
machine monitors (VMMs) have gained significant pop- 
ularity in recent years, and Itanium is almost, but not 
quite, virtualisable. This creates a significant challenge 
for anyone who wants to develop an Itanium VMM. For- 
tunately, Intel recognised the deficiency and is address- 
ing it with an architecture-extension called Vanderpool 
Technology [10], which is to be implemented in future 
CPUs. 

This paper presents a discussion of the features of the 
Itanium architecture which present new and interesting 
challenges and design tradeoffs to the system implemen- 
tor. We will discuss the nature of those challenges, and 
how they can be dealt with in practice. First, however, 
we present an overview of the Itanium architecture in 
the next section. In Section 3 we discuss the most in- 
teresting features of the Itanium’s memory-management 
unit and the design tradeoffs it implies. In Section 4 we 
discuss issues with virtualisation of Itanium, while Sec- 
tion 5 presents a number of case studies of performance 
tradeoffs and micro-optimisation. Section 6 concludes 
the paper. 


2 Itanium Architecture Overview 


2.1 Explicitly-parallel instruction-set com- 
puting 
As stated in the Introduction, Itanium’s EPIC approach 


is based on VLIW principles, with several instructions 
contained in each instruction word. Scheduling of in- 
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Figure 1: Instruction Issue 


structions, and specification of ILP, becomes the duty 
of the compiler (or assembly coder). This means that 
details of the processor pipelines and instruction laten- 
cies must be exposed in the architecture, so the compiler 
can emit correct code without the processor needing to 
scoreboard instruction dependencies. 


The Itanium approach to EPIC aims at achieving this 
without overly limiting the design space of future pro- 
cessors, i.e., by describing ILP in a way that does not 
depend on the actual number of pipelines and func- 
tional units. The compiler is encouraged to maximise 
ILP in the code, in order to optimise performance for 
processors regardless of pipeline structure. The result 
is a greatly simplified instruction issue, with only a 
few pipeline stages dedicated to the processor front-end 
(two front-end and six back-end stages, ignoring float- 
ing point, for Itanium 2). The shorter pipeline helps to 
reduce exception and mis-prediction penalties. 

Itanium presents a RISC-like load/store instruction 
set. Instructions are grouped into 128-bit bundles, which 
generally hold three instructions each. Several bundles 
form an instruction group delimited by stops. Present 
Itanium processors use a two-bundle issue window (re- 
sulting in an issue of six instructions per cycle). By def- 
inition, all instructions in a group are independent and 
can execute concurrently (subject to resource availabil- 
ity). 

Figure 1 shows the first few stages of the Itanium 
pipeline. Bundles are placed into the instruction buffer 
speculatively and on demand. Each clock cycle, all in- 
structions in the issue window are dispersed into back- 
end pipelines (branch, memory, integer and floating- 
point) as directed by the template, unless a required 
pipeline is stalled or a stop is encountered in the instruc- 
tion stream. 

Each bundle has a 5-bit template field which speci- 
fies which instructions are to be dispersed into which 
pipeline types, allowing the instruction dispersal to be 
implemented by simple static logic. If there are not 
enough backend units of a particular type to disperse an 
instruction, split issue occurs; the preceding instructions 
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are issued but that instruction and subsequent instruc- 
tions must wait until the next cycle — Itanium issues 
strictly in order. This allows a compiler to optimise for a 
specific processor based on the knowledge of the number 
of pipelines, latencies etc., without leading to incorrect 
execution on earlier or later processors. 

One aspect of EPIC is to make even data and con- 
trol speculation explicit. Itanium supports this through 
speculative load instructions, which the compiler can 
move forward in the instruction stream without know- 
ing whether this is safe to do (the load could be through 
an invalid pointer or the memory location overwritten 
through an alias). Any exception resulting from a specu- 
lative load is deferred until the result is consumed. In or- 
der to support speculation, general registers are extended 
by an extra bit, the NaT (“not a thing”’) bit, which is used 
to trap mis-speculated loads. 


2.2 Register stack engine 


Itanium supports EPIC by a huge file of architected reg- 
isters, rather than relying on register renaming in the 
pipeline. There are 128 user-mode general registers 
(GRs), the first 32 of which are global; 16 of these 
are banked (i.e., there is a separate copy for privileged 
mode). The remaining 96 registers are explicitly re- 
named by using register windows, similar to the SPARC 
[23]. 

Unlike the SPARC’s, Itanium’s register windows are 
of variable size. A function uses an alloc instruction 
to allocate local and output registers. On a function call 
via the br.cal1l1 instruction, the window is rotated up 
past the local registers leaving only the caller’s output 
registers exposed, which become the callee’s input reg- 
isters. The callee can then use alloc to widen the win- 
dow for new local and output registers. On executing 
the br. ret instruction, the caller’s register window is 
restored. 

The second, and most important, difference to the 
SPARC is the Itanium’s register stack engine (RSE), 
which transparently spills or fills registers from memory 
when the register window overflows or underflows the 
available registers. This not only has the advantage of 
freeing the program from dealing with register-window 
exceptions. More importantly, it allows the processor 
designers to transparently add an arbitrary number of 
windowed registers, beyond the architected 96, in order 
to reduce memory traffic from register fills/spills. It also 
supports lazy spilling and pre-filling by the hardware. 

Internally, the stack registers are partitioned into four 
categories — current, dirty, clean and invalid. Current 
registers are those in the active procedure context. Dirty 
registers are those in a parent context which have not yet 
been written to the backing store, while clean registers 
are parent registers with valid contents that have been 


written back (and can be discarded if necessary). Invalid 
registers contain undefined data and are ready to be allo- 
cated or filled. 

The RSE operation is supported by a number of spe- 
cial instructions. The flushrs instruction is used to 
force the dirty section of registers to the backing store, 
as required on a context switch. Similarly, the Lloadrs 
instruction is used to reload registers on a context switch. 
The cover instruction is used to allocate an empty reg- 
ister frame above the previously allocated frame, ensur- 
ing any previous frames are in the dirty or clean parti- 
tions. 

There is another form of register renaming: register 
rotation, which rotates registers within the current regis- 
ter window. This is used for so-called software pipelin- 
ing and supports optimisations of tight loops. As this 
is mostly relevant at application level it is not discussed 
further in this paper. 


2.3 Fast system calls 


Traditionally, a system call is implemented by some 
form of invalid instruction exception that raises the priv- 
ilege level, saves some processor state and diverts to 
some handler code. This is essentially the same mecha- 
nism as an interrupt, except that it is synchronous (trig- 
gered by a specific instruction) and therefore often called 
a software interrupt. 

Such an exception is inherently expensive, as the 
pipeline must be flushed, and speculation cannot be used 
to mitigate that cost. Itanium provides a mechanism for 
raising the privilege level without an exception, based on 
call gates. The MMU supports a special permission bit 
which allows designating a page as a gate page. If an 
epc instruction in such a page is executed, the privilege 
level is raised without any other side effects. Code in 
the call page (or any code jumped to once in privileged 
mode) can access kernel data structures and thus imple- 
ment system calls. (Other architectures, such as IA-32, 
also provide gates. The Itanium version is more tricky 
to use, see Section 5.2). 


2.4 Practical programming issues 


The explicit management of ILP makes Itanium per- 
formance critically dependent on optimal scheduling of 
instructions in the executable code, and thus puts a 
stronger emphasis on compiler optimisation (or hand- 
optimised assembler) than other architectures. In this 
section we discuss some of these issues. 


2.4.1 Bundling and latencies 


The processor may issue less than a full (six instruction) 
issue window in a number of cases (split issue). This 
can happen if the instructions cannot be issued concur- 
rently due to dependencies, in which case the compiler 
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inserts stops which instruct the processor to split issue. 
Additionally, split issue will occur if the number of in- 
structions for a particular functional unit exceeds the 
(processor-dependent) number of corresponding back- 
end units available. Split issue may also occur in a num- 
ber of processor-specific cases. For example, the Ita- 
nium 2 processor splits issue directly after serialisation 
instructions (sr1z and sync). 

Optimum scheduling also depends on accurate knowl- 
edge of instruction latency, defined as the number of cy- 
cles of separation needed between a producing instruc- 
tion and a consuming instruction. Scheduling a consum- 
ing instruction within less than the producing instruc- 
tion’s latency does not lead to incorrect results, but stalls 
execution not only of this instruction, but also of all in 
the current and subsequent instruction-groups. 

ALU instructions as well as load instructions that hit 
in the LI cache have single-cycle latencies. Thus the 
great majority of userspace code can be scheduled with- 
out much consideration of latencies — one simply needs 
to ensure that consumers are in instruction groups sub- 
sequent to producers. 

However, the situation is different for system instruc- 
tions, particularly those accessing control registers and 
application registers. On the Itanium 2 processor, many 
of these have latencies of 2—5 cycles, a few (processor- 
state register, RSE registers and kernel registers) have la- 
tencies of 12 cycles, some (timestamp counter, interrupt 
control and performance monitoring registers) have 36 
cycle latencies. This makes scheduling of systems code 
difficult, and the performance cost of getting it wrong 
very high. 


2.4.2 Other pipeline stalls 


Normally latencies can be dealt with by overlapping 
execution of several bundles (Itanium supports out-of- 
order completion). However, some instructions can- 
not be overlapped, producing unconditional stalls. This 
naturally includes the various serialisation instructions 
(sr1z, sync) but also instructions that force RSE ac- 
tivity (Elushrs, loadrs). Exceptions and the rfi 
(return from exception) instruction also produce un- 
avoidable stalls, but these can be avoided for system 
calls by using epc. 

There also exist other constraints due to various re- 
source limitations. For example, while stores do not 
normally stall, they consume limited resources (store 
buffers and L2 request queue entries) and can therefore 
stall if too many of them are in progress. Similarly, 
the high-latency accesses to privileged registers are nor- 
mally queued to avoid stalls and allow overlapped ex- 
ecution. However, this queue is of limited size (8 en- 
tries on Itanium 2); only one result can be returned per 
cycle, and the results compete with loads for writeback 


resources. Moreover, accesses to the particularly slow 
registers (timestamp counter, interrupt control and per- 
formance monitoring registers) can only be issued every 
6 cycles. 

A case study of minimising stalls resulting from la- 
tencies in system code is given in Section 5.3. 


3  Memory-Management Unit 


3.1 Address translation and protection 


As mentioned earlier, the memory-management unit 
(MMU) of the Itanium has a number of unusual features. 
The mechanics of address translation and access-right 
lookup are schematically shown in Figure 2. The top 
three bits of the 64-bit virtual address form the virtual 
region number, which is used to index into a set of eight 
region registers (RRs) which contain region IDs. 

The remaining 61 bits form the virtual page num- 
ber (VPN) and the page offset. Itanium 2 supports a 
wide range of page sizes, from 4kB to 4GB. The VPN 
is used together with the region ID to perform a fully- 
associative lookup of the translation lookaside buffer 
(TLB). The region ID serves as a generalisation of the 
address-space ID (ASID) tags found on many RISC pro- 
cessors. 

Like an ASID, the region ID supports the co-existence 
of mappings from different contexts without causing 
aliasing problems, but in addition allows for simple shar- 
ing of pages on a per-region basis: if two processes have 
the same region ID in one of their RRs, they share all 
mappings in that region. This provides a convenient 
way for sharing text segments, if one region is reserved 
for program code and a separate region ID is associated 
with each executable. Note that if region IDs are used 
for sharing, the processes not only share pages, but ac- 
tually share the TLB entries mapping those pages. This 
helps to reduce TLB pressure. 

A more unusual feature of the Itantum TLB is the pro- 
tection key tag on each entry (which is a generalisation of 
the protection-domain identifiers of the PA-RISC [24]). 
If protection keys are enabled, then the key field of the 
matching TLB entry is used for an associative lookup of 
another data structure, a set of protection key registers 
(PKRs). The PKR contains a set of access rights which 
are combined with those found in the TLB to determine 
the legality of the attempted access. This can be used to 
implement write-only mappings (write-only mode is not 
supported by the rights field in the TLB). 

Protection keys can be used to share individual (or sets 
of) pages with potentially different access rights. For ex- 
ample, if two processes share a page, one process with 
read-write access, the other read-only, then the page can 
be marked writable in the TLB, and given a protection 
key. In the one process’s context, the rights field in the 
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Figure 2: Itanium address translation and memory protection. 


corresponding PKR would be set to read-write, while for 
the other process it would be set to read-only. The pro- 
cesses again share not only the page but also the actual 
TLB entries. The OS can even use the rights field in 
the TLB to downgrade access rights for everybody, e.g. 
for implementing copy-on-write, or for temporarily dis- 
abling all access to the page. 


3.2 Page tables 


The Itanium has hardware support for filling the TLB by 
walking a page table called the virtual hashed page ta- 
ble (VHPT). There are actually two hardware-supported 
page-table formats, called the short-format and long- 
format VHPT respectively. The hardware walker can 
also be completely turned off, requiring all TLB reloads 
to be done in software (from an arbitrary page table 
structure). 

Turning off the hardware walker is a bad idea. We 
measured the average TLB refill cost in Linux to be 
around 45 cycles on an Itanium 2 with the hardware 
walker enabled, compared to around 160 cycles with the 
hardware walker disabled. A better way of supporting 
arbitrary page table formats is to use the VHPT as a 
hardware-walked software TLB [2] and reload from the 
page table proper on a miss. 

Figure 3 shows the format and access of the two types 
of page table. The short-format VHPT is, name notwith- 
standing, a linear virtual array page table [5, 12] that 
is indexed by the page number and maps a single re- 
gion, hence up to eight are required per process, and the 
size of each is determined by the page size. Each page 
table entry (PTE) is 8 bytes (one word) long. It con- 
tains a physical page number, access rights, caching at- 


tributes and software-maintained present, accessed and 
dirty bits, plus some more bits of information not rele- 
vant here. A region ID need not be specified in the short 
VHPT, as it is implicit in the access (each region uses a 
separate VHPT). 

The page size is also not specified in the PTE, instead 
it is taken from the preferred page size field contained 
in the region register. This implies that when using the 
short VHPT, the hardware walker can be used for only 
one page size per region. Non-default page-sizes within 
a region would have to be handled by (slower) software 
fills. 

The PTE also contains no protection key, instead the 
architecture specifies that the protection key is taken 
from the corresponding region register (and is therefore 
the same as the region ID, except that the two might be 
of different length). This makes it impossible to specify 
different protection keys in a region if the short-format 
VHPT is used. Hence, sharing TLB entries of selected 
(shared) pages within a region is not possible with this 
page table format. 

The long VHPT is a proper hashed page table, indexed 
by a hash of the page number. Its size can be an arbitrary 
power of two (within limits), and a single table can be 
used for all regions. Its entries are 32 bytes (4 words) 
long and contain all the information of the short VHPT 
entries, plus a page-size specification, a protection key, 
a tag and a chain field. Hence, the long VHPT supports 
a per-page specification of page size and protection key. 
The tag field is used to check for a match on a hashed ac- 
cess and must be generated by specific instructions. The 
chain field is ignored by the hardware and can be used 
by the operating system to implement overflow chains. 
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Figure 3: Short and long VHPT formats. 


3.3. VHPT tradeoffs 


The advantage of the short VHPT is that its entries are 
compact and highly localised. Since the Itanium’s L1 
cache line size is 64 bytes, a cache line can hold 8 short 
entries, and as they form a linear array, the mappings for 
neighbouring pages have a high probability of lying in 
the same cache line. Hence, locality in the page working 
set translates into very high locality in the PTEs, and the 
number of data cache lines required for PTEs is small. 

In contrast, a long VHPT entry is four times as big, 
and only two fit in a cache line. Furthermore, hashing 
destroys locality, and hence the probability of two PTEs 
sharing a cache line is small, unless the page table is 
small and the page working set large (a situation which 
will result in collisions and expensive software walks). 
Hence, the long VHPT format tends to be less cache- 
friendly than the short format. 

The long-format VHPT makes up for this by being 
more TLB friendly. For the short format, at least three 
TLB entries are generally required to map the page ta- 
ble working set of each process, one for code and data, 
one for shared libraries and one for the stack. Linux in 
fact, typically uses three regions for user code, and thus 
will require at least that many entries for mapping a sin- 
gle process’s page tables. In contrast, a process’s whole 
long-format VHPT can be mapped with a single large 
superpage mapping. Furthermore, a single long-format 
VHPT can be shared between all processes, reducing 
TLB entry consumption for page tables from > 3 per 
process to one per CPU. 

This tradeoff is likely to favour the short-format 
VHPT in cases where TLB pressure is low, i.e., where 
the total page working set is smaller than the TLB ca- 
pacity. This is typically the case where processes have 
mostly small working sets and context switching rates 
are low to moderate. Many systems are likely to operate 
in that regime, which is the reason why present Linux 
only supports the short VHPT format. 


The most important aspect of the two page table for- 
mats is that the short format does not support many of 
the Itanium’s MMU features, in particular hardware- 
loaded mixed page sizes (superpages) within a region. 
Superpages have been shown to lead to significant per- 
formance improvements [17] and given the overhead of 
handling TLB-misses in software, it is desirable to take 
advantage of the hardware walker. As Linux presently 
uses the short-format VHPT, doing so would require a 
switch of the VHPT format first. This raises the question 
whether the potential performance gain might be offset 
by a performance loss resulting from the large page-table 
format. 


3.4 Evaluation 


We did a comparison of page-table formats by imple- 
menting the long-format VHPT in the Linux 2.6.6 ker- 
nel. We ran the Imbench [15] suite as well as Suite IX 
of the aim benchmark [1], and the OSDL DBT-2 bench- 
mark [18]. Tests were run on a HP rx2600 server with 
dual 900MHz Itanium-2 CPUs. The processors have 
three levels of on-chip cache. The L1 is a split instruc- 
tion and data cache, each 16kB, 4-way associative with a 
line size of 64 bytes and a one-cycle hit latency. The L2 
is a unified 256kB 8-way associative cache with 128B 
lines and a 5 cycle hit latency. The L3 is 1.5MB large, 
6-way associative, with a 128B line size and 12 cycles 
hit latency. The memory latency with the HP zx1 chipset 
is around 100 cycles. 

The processors have separate fully-associative data 
and instruction TLBs, each structured as two-level 
caches with 32 LI and 128 L2 entries. Using 16kB 
pages, the per-CPU long-format VHPT was sized at 
16MB in our experiments, being four times the size 
needed to map the entire 2G physical memory. 

The results for the Imbench process and _file- 
operation benchmarks are uninteresting. They show that 
the choice of page table has little impact on performance. 
This is not very surprising, as for these benchmarks there 
is no significant space pressure on either the CPU caches 
or the TLB. 

Somewhat more interesting are the results of the Im- 
bench context-switching benchmarks, shown in Ta- 
ble 1. Here the long-format page table shows some no- 
ticeable performance advantage with a large number of 
processes but small working sets (and consequently high 
context-switching rates). This is most likely a result of 
the long-format VHPT reducing TLB pressure. The per- 
formance of the two systems becomes equal again when 
the working sets increase, probably a result of the bet- 
ter cache-friendliness of the short-format page table, and 
the reduced relative importance of TLB miss handling 
costs. 

The other Imbench runs as well as the aim bench- 
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Context switching with 0K 

2proc 4proc 8proc 16proc 32proc 64proc 96proc 
U 0.98 1.00 0.95 0.88 0.98 144 — 1.34 
M 0.94 0.96 0.95 0.96 1.23 1.30 1.27 


Context switching with 4K 

2proc 4proc 8proc l6proc 32proc 64proc 96proc 
U 0.97 0.99 0.97. 0.95 1.17 1.20 — 1.09 
M 0.95 0.61 0.78 0.87 L111 1.13 1.09 


Context switching with 8K 
2proc 4proc 8proc 16proc 32proc 64proc 96proc 


U 0.99 0.98 0.96 0.97 1.31 1.17 1.08 
M 0.95 0.91 0.96 1.00 1.29 1.15 1.06 
Context switching with 16K 

2proc 4proc 8proc l6pre 32pre 64pre 96pre 
U 0.99 0.98 0.96 0.97 1.31 1.17 1.08 
M 0.95 0.91 0.96 1.00 1.29 1.15 1.06 
Context switching with 32K 

2proc 4proc 8proc l6pre 32pre 64pre 96pre 
U 0.98 0.99 1.04 1.30 1.04 1.03 1.00 
M 0.94 0.96 1.00 1.01 0.87 1.00 1.00 
Context switching with 64K 

2proc 4proc 8proc l6pre 32pre 64pre 96pre 
U 1.00 0.98 0.94 0.94 1.00 1.00 1.00 
M 0.97 0.98 1.06 1.22 0.94 0.99 0.98 


Table 1: Lmbench context-switching results. Numbers 
indicate performance with a long-format VHPT relative 
to the short-format VHPT: a figure > 1.0 indicates bet- 
ter, < 1.0 worse performance than the short-format page 
table. Lines marked “U” are for a uniprocessor kernel, 
while “M” is the same for a multiprocessor kernel (on a 
two-CPU system). 


mark results were similarly unsurprising and are omit- 
ted for space reasons. Complete results can be found in 
a technical report [4]. 

The SPEC CPU2000 integer benchmarks, AIM7 and 
Imbench show no cases where the long-format VHPT 
resulted in significantly worse performance than the 
short-format VHPT, provided the long-format VHPT is 
sized correctly (with the number of entries equal to four 
times the number of page frames). 

We also ran OSDL’s DBT-2 benchmark, which em- 
ulates a warehouse inventory system. This benchmark 
stresses the virtual memory system — it has a large res- 
ident set size, and has over 30000 TLB misses per sec- 
ond. The results show no significant performance differ- 
ence at an 85% confidence level — for five samples, the 
long format VHPT gave 400(6) transactions per minute, 
and the short format page table gave 401(4) transactions 
per minute (standard deviation in the parentheses). 

We also investigated TLB entry sharing, but found no 
significant benefits with standard benchmarks [4]. 


Based on these experiments, we conclude that long- 
format VHPT can provide performance as good or better 
than short-format VHPT. Given that long-format VHPT 
also enables hardware-filled superpages and TLB-entry- 
sharing across address-spaces, we believe it may very 
well make sense to switch Linux to the long-format 
VHPT in the future. 


4 Virtualisation 


Virtualisability of a processor architecture [20] generally 
depends on a clean separation between user and system 
state. Any instructions that inspect or modify the sys- 
tem state (sensitive instructions) must be privileged, so 
that the VMM can intervene and emulate their behaviour 
with respect to the simulated machine. Some exceptions 
to this may be permissible where the virtual machine 
monitor can ensure that the real state is synchronised 
with the simulated state. 

In one sense Itanium is simpler to virtualise than 
TA-32, since most of the instructions that inspect or 
modify system state are privileged by design. It seems 
likely that the original Itanium designers believed in this 
clear separation of user and system state which is nec- 
essary for virtualisation. Sadly, a small number of non- 
virtualisable features have crept into the architecture, as 
we discovered in our work on the VNUMA distributed 
virtual machine [3]. Some of these issues were also en- 
countered by the authors of vBlades [14], a recent virtual 
machine for the Itanium architecture. 

The cover instruction creates a new empty regis- 
ter stack frame, and thus is not privileged. However, 
when executed with interruption collection off (inter- 
ruption collection controls whether execution state is 
saved to the interruption registers on an exception), it 
has the side-effect of saving information about the previ- 
ous stack frame into the privileged interruption function 
state (IFS) register. Naturally, it would not be wise for a 
virtual machine monitor to actually turn off interruption 
collection at the behest of the guest operating system, 
and when the simulated interruption collection bit is off, 
there is no way for it to intercept the cover instruction 
and perform the side-effect on the simulated copy of IFS. 
Hence, cover must be replaced with an instruction that 
faults to the VMM, either statically or at run time. 

The thash instruction, given an address, calculates 
the location of the corresponding hashtable entry in the 
VHPT. The t tag instruction calculates the correspond- 
ing tag value. These instructions are, for some reason, 
unprivileged. However, they reveal processor memory 
management state, namely the pagetable base, size and 
format. When the guest OS uses these instructions, it 
obtains information about the real pagetables instead of 
its own pagetables. Therefore, as with cover, these in- 
structions must be replaced with faulting versions. 
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Virtual memory semantics also need to be taken into 
account, since for a virtual machine to have reasonable 
performance, the majority of virtual memory accesses 
need to be handled by the hardware and should not trap 
to the VMM. For the Itanium architecture, most features 
can be mapped directly. However, a VMM will need to 
reserve some virtual address space (at least for excep- 
tion handlers). One simple way to do this is to report a 
smaller virtual address space than implemented on the 
real processor, thereby ensuring that the guest operating 
system will not use certain portions. On the other hand, 
the architecture defines a fixed number of privilege lev- 
els (0 to 3). Since the most privileged level must be re- 
served for the VMM, this means that the four privilege 
levels in the guest must be mapped onto three real priv- 
ilege levels (a common technique known as ring com- 
pression). This means there may be some loss of protec- 
tion, though most operating systems do not use all four 
privilege levels. 

The Itanium architecture provides separate control 
over instruction translation, data translation and register- 
stack translation. For example, it is possible to have 
register-stack translation on (virtual) and data translation 
off (physical). There is no way to efficiently replicate 
this in virtual mode, since register-stack references and 
data references access the same virtual address space. 

Finally, if a fault is taken while the register-stack en- 
gine is filling the current frame, the RSE is halted and the 
exception handler is executed with an incomplete frame. 
As soon as the exception handler returns, the RSE re- 
sumes trying to load the frame. This poses difficulties if 
the exception handler needs to return to the guest kernel 
(at user-level) to handle the fault. 

Future Itanium processors will have enhanced virtual- 
isation support known as Vanderpool Technology. This 
provides a new processor operating mode in which sen- 
sitive instructions are properly isolated. Additionally, 
this mode is designed so as to allow the guest operat- 
ing system to run at its normal privilege level (0) with- 
out compromising protection, negating the need for ring 
compression. Vanderpool Technology also provides fa- 
cilities for some of the virtualisation to be handled in 
hardware or firmware (virtualisation acceleration). In 
concert these features should provide for simpler and 
more efficient virtualisation. Nevertheless, there remain 
some architectural features which are difficult to virtu- 
alise efficiently and require special treatment, in partic- 
ular the translation modes and the RSE issue described 
above. 


5 Case studies 


In this section we present three implementation studies 
which we believe are representative of the approaches 
that need to be taken to develop well-performing sys- 


tems software on Itanium. The first example, implemen- 
tation of signals in Linux, illustrates that Itanium fea- 
tures (in this case, the large register file) lead to differ- 
ent tradeoffs from these on other architectures. The sec- 
ond example investigates the use of the fast system-call 
mechanism in Linux. The third, micro-optimisation of a 
fast system-call path, illustrates the challenges of EPIC 
(and the cost of insufficient documentation). 


5.1 Efficient signal delivery 


In this section we explore a technique to accelerate sig- 
nal delivery in Linux. This is an exercise in intelli- 
gent state-management, necessitated by the large regis- 
ter file of the Itanium processor, and relies heavily on 
exploiting the software conventions established for the 
Itanium architecture [8]. The techniques described here 
not only improved signal-delivery performance on Ita- 
nium Linux, but also simplified the kernel. 

In this section we use standard Itanium terminology. 
We use scratch register to refer to a caller-saved register, 
i.e., a register whose contents is not preserved across a 
function-call. Analogously, we use preserved register 
to refer to a callee-saved register, i.e., a register whose 
contents is preserved across a function-call. 


5.1.1 Linux signal delivery 


The canonical way for delivering a signal in Linux con- 
sists of the following steps: 


e On any entry into the kernel (e.g., due to system 
call, device interrupt, or page-fault), Linux saves 
the scratch registers at the top of the kernel-stack in 
a structure called pt_regs. 

e Right before returning to user level, the kernel 
checks whether the current process has a signal 
pending. If so, the kernel: 


1. saves the contents of the preserved regis- 
ters on the kernel-stack in a structure called 
switch_stack (on some architectures, the 
switch_stack structure is an implicit part 
of pt_regs but for the discussion here, it’s 
easier to treat it as separate); 

2. calls the routine to deliver the signal, which 
may ignore the signal, terminate the process, 
create a core dump, or arrange for a signal 
handler to be invoked. 


The important point here is that the combination 
of the pt_regs and switch_stack structures con- 
tain the full user-level state (machine context). The 
pt_regs structure obviously contains user-level state, 
since it is created right on entry to the kernel. For the 
switch_stack structure, this is also true but less ob- 
vious: it is true because at the time the switch_stack 
structure is created, the kernel stack is empty apart from 
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Figure 4: Steps taken during signal delivery 


the pt_regs structure. Since there are no intermediate 
call frames, the preserved registers must by definition 
contain the original user-level state. 

Signal-delivery requires access to the full user-level 
state for two reasons: 


1. if the signal results in a core dump, the user-level 
state needs to be written to the core file; 

2. if the signal results in the invocation of a signal han- 
dler, the user-level state needs to be stored in the 
sigcontext structure. 


5.1.2. Performance Considerations 


The problem with the canonical way of delivering a sig- 
nal is that it entails a fair amount of redundant moving 
of state between registers and memory. For example, as 
illustrated in Figure 4, the preserved registers: 


1. get saved on the kernel stack in preparation for sig- 
nal delivery 

2. get copied to the user-level stack in preparation for 
invoking a signal handler 

3. get copied back to the kernel stack on return from a 
signal-handler 

4. need to be restored from the kernel-stack upon re- 
turning execution to user level. 


On architectures with small numbers of architected reg- 
isters, redundant copying of registers is not a big issue, 
particularly since their contents is likely to be hot in the 
cache anyway. However, with Itanium’s large register 
file, the cost of copying registers can be high. 

When faced with this challenge, we decided that 
rather than trying to micro-optimise the moving of the 
state, a better approach would be to avoid the redundant 
moves in the first place. This was helped by the follow- 
ing observations: 


e For a core dump, the preserved registers can be re- 
constructed after the fact with the help of a kernel- 
stack unwinder. Specifically, when the kernel needs 
to create a core dump, it can take a snapshot of 
the current registers and then walk the kernel stack. 
In each stack frame, it can update the snapshot 
with the contents of the registers saved in that stack 
frame. When reaching the top of the kernel-stack, 
the snapshot contains the desired user-level state. 

e There is no inherent reason for saving the preserved 
registers in the sigcontext structure. While 
it is customary to do so, there is nothing in the 
Single-UNIX Specification [19] or the POSIX stan- 
dard that would require this. The reason it is not 
necessary to include the preserved registers in the 
sigcontext structure is that the signal handler 
(and its callees) automatically save preserved regis- 
ters before using them and restore them before re- 
turning. Thus, there is no need to create a copy of 
these registers in the sigcontext structure. In- 
stead, we can just leave them alone. 


In combination, these two observations make it possible 
to completely eliminate the switch_stack structure 
from the signal subsystem. 

We made this change for Itanium Linux in Decem- 
ber 2000. At that time, there was some concern about 
the existence of applications which rely on having the 
full machine-state available in sigcontext and for 
this reason, we left the door open for a user-level 
compatibility-layer which would make it appear as if the 
kernel had saved the full state [16]. Fortunately, in the 
four years since making the change, we have not heard 
of a need to activate the compatibility layer. 

To quantify the performance effect of saving only the 
minimal state, we forward-ported the original signal- 
handling code to a recent kernel (v2.6.9-rc3) and found 
it to be 23-34% slower. This relative slowdown var- 
ied with kernel-configuration (uni- vs. multi-processor) 
and chip generation (Itanium vs. Itanium 2). The abso- 
lute slowdown was about 1,400 cycles for Itanium and 
700 cycles for Itantum 2. We should point out that, had 
it not been for backwards-compatibility, sigcontext 
could have been shrunk considerably and fewer cache- 
lines would have to be touched during signal delivery. 
In other words, in a design free from compatibility con- 
cerns, the savings could be even bigger. 

Table 2 shows that saving the minimal state yields 
signal-delivery performance that is comparable to other 
architectures: even a 1GHz Itanium 2 can deliver signals 
about as fast as a 2.66GHz Pentium 4. 

Apart from substantially speeding up signal delivery, 
this technique (which is not Itanium-specific) simplified 
the kernel considerably: it eliminated the need to main- 
tain the switch_stack in the signal subsystem and 
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SMP 
cycles ps 
3,087 
8,320 


UP 
cycles 
2,533 
6,500 


Chip 
1.00 GHz | 


Itanium 2 
Pentium 4 





2.66 GHz 


Table 2: Signalling times with Linux kernel v2.6.9-rc3. 


(SMP = multiprocessor kernel, UP = uniprocessor kernel) 





Dynamic Static 
System Call break epc | break epc 
getpid() 294 18 287 12 
getppid() 299 77 290 54 
gettimeofday () 442 174 432 153 


Table 3: Comparison of system call costs (in cycles) us- 
ing the standard (break) and fast (epc) mechanism, 
both with dynamically and statically linked binaries 


removed all implicit dependencies on the existence of 
this structure. 


5.2 Fast system-call implementation 
5.2.1 Fast system calls in Linux 


As discussed in Section 2.3, Itanium provides gate pages 
and the epc instruction for getting into kernel mode 
without a costly exception. Here we discuss the prac- 
ticalities of using this mechanism in Linux. 

After executing the epc instruction, the program is 
executing in privileged mode, but still uses the user’s 
stack and register-backing store. These cannot be trusted 
by the kernel, and therefore such a system call is very 
limited, until it loads a sane stack and RSE backing-store 
pointer. This is presently not supported in Linux, and 
thus the fast system-call mechanism is restricted by the 
following conditions: 


e the code cannot perform a normal function call 
(which would create a new register stack frame and 
could lead to a spill to the RSE backing store); 

the code must not cause an exception, because nor- 
mal exception handling spills registers. This means 
that all user arguments must be carefully checked, 
including checking for a possible NaT consumption 
exception (which could normally be handled trans- 
parently). 


As a result, fast system calls are presently restricted 
to handcrafted assembly language code, and function- 
ality that is essentially limited to passing data between 
the kernel and the user. System calls fitting those re- 
quirements are inherently short, and thus normally dom- 
inated by the exception overhead, so good candidates for 
implementing in an exception-less way. 

So far we implemented the _ trivial 
calls getpid() and getppid(), 


system 
and the 


somewhat less trivial gettimeofday(), and 
rt_sigprocmask(). The benefit is significant, 
as shown in Table 3: we see close to a factor of 
three improvement for the most complicated system 
call. The performance of rt_sigprocmask () 
is not shown. Currently glibc does not implement 
rt_sigprocmask (), so it is not possible to make a 
meaningful comparison. 


5.3. Fast message-passing implementation 


Linux, owing to its size and complexity, is not the best 
vehicle for experimenting with fast system calls. The 
L4 microkernel [11] is a much simpler platform for 
such work, and also one where system-call performance 
is much more critical. Message-passing inter-process 
communication (IPC) is the operation used to invoke 
any service in an L4-based system, and the IPC oper- 
ation is therefore highly critical to the performance of 
such systems. While there is a generic (architecture- 
independent) implementation of this primitive, for the 
common (and fastest) case it is usually replaced in each 
port by a carefully-optimised architecture-specific ver- 
sion. This so-called IPC fast path is usually written 
in assembler and tends to be of the order of 100 in- 
structions. Here we describe our experience with micro- 
optimising L4’s IPC operation. 


5.3.1 Logical control flow 


The logical operation of the IPC fast path is as follows, 
assuming that a sender invokes the ipc() system call 
and the receiver is already blocked waiting to receive: 


1. enter kernel mode (using epc); 

2. inspect the thread control blocks (TCBs) of source 
and destination threads; 

3. check that fast path conditions hold, otherwise call 
the generic “slow path” (written in C++); 

4. copy message (if the whole message does not fit in 
registers); 

5. switch the register stack and several other registers 
to the receiver’s state (most registers are either used 
to transfer the message or clobbered during the op- 
eration); 

6. switch the address space (by switching the page ta- 
ble pointer); 

7. update some state in the TCBs and the pointer to 
the current thread; 

8. return (in the receiver’s context). 


The original implementation of this operation (a com- 
bination of C++ code, compiled by GCC 3.2, and some 
assembly code to implement context switching) exe- 
cuted in 508 cycles with hot caches on an Itanium-2 ma- 
chine. An initial assembler fast path to transfer up to 8 
words, only loosely optimised, brought this down to 170 
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56 BACK_END_BUBBLE. ALL 
30 BE_EXE BUBBLE. ALL 
16 BE_EXE_BUBBLE.GRALL 
14 BE_EXE_BUBBLE.ARCR 
15 BE_L1D_FPU_BUBBLE.ALL 
10 BE_L1D_FPU_BUBBLE.L1D_DCURECIR 
5 BE_L1D_FPU_BUBBLE.L1D_STBUFRECIR 
11 BE_RSE_BUBBLE. ALL 
4 BE_RSE_BUBBLE.AR_DEP 
6 BE_RSE_BUBBLE. LOADRS 
1 BE_RSE_BUBBLE. OVERFLOW 




















Figure 5: Breakdown of bubbles provided by the PMU. 


cycles. While this is a factor of three faster, it is still on 
the high side; on RISC architectures the operation tends 
to take 70-150 cycles [13].! 


5.3.2 Manual optimisation 


An inspection of the code showed that it consisted of 
only 83 instruction groups, hence 87 cycles were lost to 
bubbles. Rescheduling instructions to eliminate bubbles 
would potentially double performance! 

An attempt at manual scheduling resulted not only in 
an elimination of bubbles, but also a reduction of the 
number of instruction groups (mostly achieved by rear- 
ranging the instructions to make better use of the avail- 
able instruction templates). The result was 39 instruc- 
tion groups executing in 95 cycles. This means that there 
were still 56 bubbles, accounting for just under 60% of 
execution time. 

The reason could only be that some instructions had 
latencies that were much higher than expected. Unfortu- 
nately, Intel documentation contains very little informa- 
tion on instruction latencies, and did not help us further. 

Using the perfmon utility [6] to access Itanium’s per- 
formance monitoring unit (PMU) we obtained the break- 
down of the bubbles summarised in Figure 5. The data 
in the figure is to be read as follows: 56 bubbles were 
recorded by the counter back_end_-bubble.all. 
This consists of 30 bubbles for be_exe_bubble.all1, 
15 bubbles for be_11d_fpu_bubble.all and 11 
bubbles for be_rse_bubble.all. Each of these is 
broken down further as per the figure. 

Unfortunately, the Itanium 2 Processor Reference 
Manual [9] is not very helpful here, it typically gives a 
one-line summary for each PMU counter, which is insuf- 
ficient to understand what is happening. What was clear, 
however, was the register stack engine was a significant 
cause of latency. 


5.3.3 Fighting the documentation gap 


Register-stack-engine stalls In order to obtain the in- 
formation required to optimise the code further, we saw 


no alternative to systematically measuring the latencies 
between any two instructions which involve the RSE. 
The results of those measurements are summarised in 
Table 4. Some of those figures are surprising, with some 
seemingly innocent instructions having latencies in ex- 
cess of 10 cycles. Thus attention to this table is impor- 
tant when scheduling RSE instructions. 

Using Table 4 we were able to reschedule in- 
structions such that almost all RSE-related bub- 
bles were eliminated, that is, all of the ones 
recorded by counters be_exe_-bubble.arcr 
and be_rse_bubble.ar_dep, plus most of 
be_rse_bubble.loadrs. In total, 23 of the 25 
RSE-related bubbles were eliminated, resulting in a 
total execution time of 72 cycles. The remaining 2 
bubbles (from loadrs and flushrs instructions) are 
unavoidable (see Section 2.4.2). 


System-instruction latencies Of the re- 
maining 31 bubbles, 16 are due to counter 
be_exe_bubble.grall. These relate to gen- 
eral register scoreboard stalls, which in this case result 
from accesses to long-latency registers such as the 
kernel register that is used to hold the current thread 
ID. Hence we measured latencies of system instructions 
and registers. For this we used a modified Linux kernel, 
where we made use of gate pages to execute privileged 
instructions from a user-level program. The modified 
Linux kernel allows user-space code to create gate pages 
using mprotect (). Executing privileged instructions 
from user-level code greatly simplified taking the 
required measurements. 

Our results are summarised in Table 5. Fortunately, 
register latencies are now provided in the latest version 
of the Itanium 2 Processor Reference Manual [9], so they 
are not included in this table. Unlike the RSE-induced 
latencies, our coverage of system-instruction latencies 
is presently still incomplete, but sufficient for the case 
at hand. Using this information we eliminated the 16 
remaining execution-unit-related bubbles, by scheduling 
useful work instead of allowing the processor to stall. 





Data-load stalls This leaves 15 bubbles 
due to data load pipeline stalls, counted as 
be_1l1d_fpu_bubble.11d_dcurecir and 
be_l1id_fpu_bubble.11d_stbufrecir. The 














Itanium 2 Processor Reference Manual explains the 
former as “back-end was stalled by L1D due to DCU 
recirculating” and the latter as “back-end was stalled 
by L1D due to store buffer cancel needing recirculate’’, 
which is hardly enlightening. We determined that the 
store buffer recirculation was most likely due to address 
conflicts between loads and stores (a load following a 
store to the same cache line within 3 cycles), due to the 
way we had scheduled loads and stores in parallel. Even 
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From To 


PMU counter 





RSE_AR 
RSE_AR 
mov ar.rnat= 


mov ar.rsc= 

mov ar.bspstore= 
mov =ar.bspstore 
mov =ar.bsp mov ar.rnat= 
mov =ar.rnat/ar.unat 


mov ar.rnat/ar.unat= 


mov =ar.unat FP_OP 
mov ar.bspstore= flushrs 
mov ar.rsc= loadrs 
mov ar.bspstore= loadrs 
mov =ar.bspstore loadrs 
loadrs loadrs 


mov ar.rnat/ar.unat= 
mov =ar.rnat/ar.unat 


13 | BE_RSE_BUBBLI 
6 | BE_RSE_BUBBLI 
BE_EXE_BUBBLI 


- AR-DEP 
- ARDEP 
-ARCR 
BE_EXE_-BUBBLE.ARCR 


1 














BE_EXE_BUBBLE.ARCR 
BE_EXE_BUBBLE.ARCR 
12 | BE_RSE_BUBBLE.OVERFLOW 


8 
8 
6 | BE_EXE_BUBBLE.ARCR 
6 
6 























12 | BE_RSE_BUBBLE.LOADRS 
12 | BE_RSE_BUBBLE.LOADRS 
2 | BE_RSE_BUBBLE.LOADRS 
8 | BE_RSE_BUBBLE.LOADRS 


Table 4: Experimentally-determined latencies for all combinations of two instructions involving the RSE. RSE_AR 
means any access to one of the registers ar.rsc,ar.bspstore, ar.bsp, orar.rnat. 


PMU counter 





From To 

epc ANY 
bsw ANY 
Per ANY 
sriz.d ANY 
Ssrizei ANY 
sum/rum/mov psr.um= ANY 
sum/rum/mov psr.um= srlz 
ssm/rsm/mov psr.1= srlz 
mov =psr.um/psr srlz 


mov pkr/rr= 


probe/tpa/tak/thash/ttag | USE 


Table 5: Experimentally-determined latencies for system instructions (incomplete). A 


USE means any instruction consuming the result. 


after eliminating this, there were still DCU recirculation 
stalls remaining. 


While investigating this we noticed a few other undoc- 
umented features of the Itanium pipeline. It seems that 
most application register (AR) and control register (CR) 
accesses are issued to a limited-size buffer (of apparently 
8 entries), with a “DCS stall” occurring when that buffer 
is full. No explanation of the acronym “DCS” is given 
in the Itanium manuals. It also seems that a DCU recir- 
culation stall occurs if a DCS data return coincides with 
two L1 data-cache returns, which points to a limitation 
in the number of writeback ports. We also found that a 
DCU recirculation stall occurs if there is a load or store 
exactly 5 cycles after a move to a region register (RR) 
or protection-key register (PKR). These facts allowed us 
to identify the remaining stalls, but there may be other 
cases as well. 


srlz/sync/fwb/ 14 
mf/invala_M0O 


6 | BE_RSE_BUBBLE.BANK_SWITCH 
13 | BE_FLUSH_BUBBLE.BRU (1), 
BE_FLUSH_BUBBLE. XPN 
BACK_END_BUBBLE.FE (3) 
1 | - 
12 | BE_FLUSH_BUBBLE.XPN 
BACK_END_BUBBLE. F] 
5 | BE_EXE_BUBBLE. ARC 
10 | BE_EXE_BUBBLE.ARC 
5 | BE_EXE_BUBBLE. ARC 
2 | BE_EXE_BUBBLE.ARCR 
BE_EXE_BUBBLE.ARCR 











bet 
Ww 





AHA A 











5 BE_EXE_BUBBLE.GRALL 





Y means any instruction, while 


We also found a number of undocumented special 
split-issue cases. Split issue occurs after sr1z, sync 
and mov =ar.unat and before mf instructions. It also 
occurs between amov =ar .bsp and any B-unit instruc- 
tion, as well as between an M-unit and an fwb instruc- 
tion. There may be other cases. 


We also found a case where the documentation on 
mapping of instruction templates to functional units 
is clearly incorrect. The manual says “M,4M,J — 
MsMal gets mapped to ports M2 MO 10 - M3 MI II. 
If Mg is a get£ instruction, a split issue will occur.” 
However, our experiments show that the mapping is re- 
ally M1 MO 10 — M2 M3 I1, and no split issue occurs 
in this case. It seems that in general the load subtype is 
allocated first. 
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Version inst. grps | bubbles 


cycles 





C++ generic 508 231 277 
Initial asm 170 83 87 
Optimised 95 39 56 
Final 36 33 3 
Optimal 34 32 2: 
Archit. limit 9 9 0 


Table 6: Comparison of IPC path optimisation, starting 
with the generic C++ implementation. Optimised refers 
to the version achieved using publicly available docu- 
mentation, final denotes what was achieved after system- 
atically measuring latencies. Optimal is what could be 
achieved on the present hardware with perfect instruc- 
tion scheduling, while the architectural limit assumes 
unlimited resources and only single-cycle latencies. 


5.3.4 Final optimisation 


Armed with this knowledge we were able to eliminate 
all but one of the 15 data-load stalls, resulting in only 3 
bubbles and a final execution time of 36 cycles, or 24ns 
on a 1.5GHz Itanium 2. This is extremely fast, in fact 
unrivalled on any other architecture. In terms of cycle 
times this is about a factor of two faster than the fastest 
RISC architecture (Alpha 21264) to which the kernel has 
been ported so far, and in terms of absolute time it is well 
beyond anything we have seen so far. This is a clear 
indication of the excellent performance potential of the 
Itanium architecture. 

The achieved time of 36 cycles (including 3 bubbles) 
is actually still slightly short of the optimal solution on 
the present Itanium. The optimal solution can be found 
by examining the critical path of operations, which turns 
out to be 34 cycles (including 2 unavoidable bubbles for 
flushrs and loadrs). Significant manual reschedul- 
ing the code would (yet again) be necessary to achieve 
this 2 cycle improvement. 

The bottlenecks preventing optimisation past 34 cy- 
cles are the kernel register read to obtain the current 
thread ID, which has a 12 cycle latency, and the latency 
of 12 cycles between mov ar.bspstore= (chang- 
ing the RSE backing store pointer) and the following 
loadrs instruction. Also, since many of the instruc- 
tions are system instructions which can only execute on 
a particular unit (M2), the availability of that unit be- 
comes limiting. Additionally, it seems to be impossible 
to avoid a branch misprediction on return to user mode, 
as the predicted return address comes from the return 
stack buffer, but the nature of IPC is that it returns to a 
different thread. Eliminating those latencies would get 
us close to the architectural limit of Itanium, which is 
characterised as having unlimited resources (functional 
units) and only single-cycle latencies. This limit is a 


mind-boggling 9 cycles! The achieved and theoretical 
execution times are summarised in Table 6. 

The almost threefold speedup from 95 to 36 cycles 
made a significant difference for the performance of 
driver benchmarks within our component system. It 
would not have been possible without the powerful per- 
formance monitoring support on the Itanium processor, 
particularly the ability to break down stall events. The 
PMU allowed us to discover and explain all of the stalls 
involved. 

This experience also helped us to appreciate the chal- 
lenges facing compiler writers on Itanium. Without in- 
formation such as that of Tables 4 and 5 it is impossi- 
ble to generate truly efficient code. A compiler could 
use this information to drive its code optimisation, elim- 
inating the need for labour-intensive hand-scheduled as- 
sembler code. Present compilers seem to be far away 
from being able to achieve this. While we have not anal- 
ysed system-call code from other operating systems to 
the same degree, we would expect them to suffer from 
the same problems, and benefit from the same solutions. 
However, system-call performance is particularly criti- 
cal in a microkernel, owing to the high frequency of ker- 
nel invocations. 


6 Conclusion 


As has been shown, the Itanium is a very interesting plat- 
form for systems programming. It presents a number of 
unusual features, such as its approach to address trans- 
lation and memory protection, which are creating a new 
design space for systems builders. 

The architecture provides plenty of challenges too, in- 
cluding managing its large register set efficiently, and 
overcoming hurdles to virtualisation. However, the most 
significant challenge of the architecture to systems im- 
plementors is the more mundane one of optimising the 
code. The EPIC approach has proven a formidable chal- 
lenge to compiler writers, and almost five years after 
the architecture was first introduced, the quality of code 
produced by the available compilers is often very poor 
for systems code. Given this time scale, the situation is 
not likely to improve significantly for quite a number of 
years. 

In the meantime, systems implementors who want to 
tap into the great performance potential of the architec- 
ture have to resort to hand-tuned assembler code, written 
with a thorough understanding of the architecture and 
its complex instruction scheduling rules. Performance 
improvements by factors of 2—3 are not unusual in this 
situation, and we have experienced cases where perfor- 
mance could be improved by an order of magnitude over 
GCC-generated code. 

Such manual micro-optimisation is made harder by 
the unavailability of sufficiently detailed documentation. 
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This, at least, seems be something the manufacturer 
should be able to resolve quickly. 
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Notes 


1. The results in [13] were obtained kernels that were not 
fully functional and are thus somewhat optimistic. Also 
the processors used had shorter pipelines than modern 
high-end CPUs and hence lower hardware-dictated con- 
text switching costs. The figure of 70-150 cycles reflects 
(yet) unpublished measurements performed in our lab on 
optimised kernels for ARM, MIPS, Alpha and Power 4. 
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Abstract 


Dynamic update is a mechanism that allows software 
updates and patches to be applied to a running system 
without loss of service or down-time. Operating systems 
would benefit from dynamic update, but place unique de- 
mands on any implementation of such features. These 
demands stem from the event-driven nature of operating 
systems, from their restricted run-time execution envi- 
ronment, and from their role in simultaneously servicing 
multiple clients. 

We have implemented a dynamic update mechanism 
in the K42 research operating system, and tested it us- 
ing previous modifications of the system by kernel de- 
velopers. Our system supports updates changing both 
kernel code and data structures. In this paper we iden- 
tify requirements needed to provide a dynamically up- 
datable operating system, describe our implementation, 
and present our experiences in designing and using the 
dynamic update mechanism. We also discuss its applica- 
bility to other operating systems. 


1 Introduction 


As computing infrastructure becomes more widespread, 
there has been an increasing number of patches for func- 
tionality, performance, and security reasons. To take ef- 
fect, these patches traditionally require either restarting 
system services, or often rebooting the machine. This 
results in downtime. Sometimes this downtime can be 
scheduled, if for example the patch adds a feature, im- 
proves performance, etc. However, in some situations, 
such as applying a security patch, delaying the update is 
not desirable. Users and system administrators are forced 
to trade off the increased vulnerability of a security flaw 
against the cost of unplanned downtime. 

Dynamic update [26] is used to avoid such downtime. 
It involves on-the-fly application of software updates to 
a running system without loss of service. The increased 


unplanned down-time of computing infrastructure to ap- 
ply updates, combined with the demand for continuous 
availability, provides strong motivation to investigate dy- 
namic update techniques for operating systems. 

In addition to the above mentioned impact on avail- 
ability, dynamically updatable systems have other bene- 
fits. Such systems provide a good prototyping environ- 
ment. They allow, for example, a new page replacement, 
file system, or network policy to be tested without re- 
booting. Further, in more mature systems such as main- 
frames, some user constraints prevent the system from 
ever being shutdown. In such an environment, users can 
only get new functionality into the system by performing 
a dynamic update. 

An operating system is a unique environment with 
special constraints, and additional challenges must be 
solved to provide dynamic update functionality. We have 
addressed these challenges in the implementation of a 
dynamic update mechanism for K42, an object-oriented 
research operating system supporting hot-swapping. The 
focus of this paper is on the implementation and mech- 
anisms needed to provide dynamic update. This work 
builds on previously reported work [6,28], and on other 
K42 features. Some of the requisite characteristics we 
identify for dynamic update exist in other systems or 
have recently been incorporated [22], while others re- 
quire additional support. Where appropriate, we point 
out the generality of our techniques to other operating 
systems, as well as what infrastructure would be required 
to take full advantage of dynamic update techniques. In 
addition to describing our implementation, we describe 
our experiences applying dynamic update in K42, using 
three motivating examples taken from changes made by 
K42 kernel developers. 

The rest of this paper is organised as follows: Sec- 
tion 2 discusses the system requirements for supporting 
dynamic update, Section 3 describes our implementation 
of dynamic update in K42, and Section 4 discusses how 
the same functionality might be implemented in other op- 
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erating systems. Next, Section 5 describes our experi- 
ences applying dynamic update to K42 using three mo- 
tivating examples, Section 6 discusses the limitations of 
our implementation and our plans for future work, Sec- 
tion 7 compares related work, and Section 8 concludes. 


2 Requirements for dynamic update 


There are several fundamental requirements in provid- 
ing a dynamic update capability. Here we identify them, 
in Section 3.2 we describe how we satisfy them in K42, 
and then in Section 4 we generalise to other operating 
systems. 


2.1 Classification of updates 


At a minimum, dynamic update needs to support changes 
to the code of a system, however there are varying levels 
of support possible for updates which also affect data. 
We classify dynamic updates in this way: 


1. Updates that only affect code, where any data struc- 
tures remain unchanged across the update. This is 
easier to implement, but imposes significant limita- 
tions on what updates may be applied dynamically. 


2. Updates that affect both code and global, single- 
instance, data. Examples of this might include 
changes to the Linux kernel’s unified page cache 
structure, or to K42’s kernel memory allocator. 


3. Updates that affect multiple-instance data struc- 
tures, such as the data associated with an open 
socket in Linux, or an open file. 


2.2 Requirements 


Having classified the possible updates, we now introduce 
a set of fundamental requirements for dynamic update. 


Updatable unit: In order to update a system, it is nec- 
essary to be able to define an updatable unit. Depending 
on the class of update supported, and the implementa- 
tion of the system, a unit may consist of a code module, 
or of both code and encapsulated data. In both cases, 
there must be a clearly defined interface to the unit. Fur- 
thermore, external code should invoke the unit in a well- 
defined manner, and should not arbitrarily access code or 
data of that unit. 

While creating updatable units is easier with support 
from languages such as C++, it is still possible without 
such support. Primarily, providing updatable units means 
designing with good modularity and obeying module 
boundaries. The structure of the system dictates what 
is feasible. 


Safe point: Dynamic updates should not occur while 
any affected code or data is being accessed. Doing so 
could cause undefined behaviour. It is therefore impor- 
tant to determine when an update may safely be applied. 
In general however, this is undecidable [15]. Thus, sys- 
tem support is required to achieve and detect a safe point. 
Potential solutions involve requiring the system to be 
programmed with explicit update points, or blocking ac- 
cesses to a unit, and detecting when it becomes idle, or 
quiescent. 

An operating system is fundamentally event-driven, 
responding to application requests and hardware events, 
unlike most applications, which are structured as one or 
more threads of execution. As discussed later, this event- 
based model can be used to detect when an updatable unit 
of the system has reached a safe point. Additional tech- 
niques can be employed to handle blocking I/O events or 
long running daemon threads. 


State tracking: For a dynamic update system to sup- 
port changes to data structures, it must be able to locate 
and convert all such structures. This requires identifying 
and managing all instances of state maintained by a unit 
in a uniform fashion, functionality usually provided in 
software systems using the factory design pattern [12]. 
Note that the first two classes of update, dynamic update 
to code and dynamic update to single-instance data, are 
still possible without factories, but it is not possible to 
support dynamic update affecting multiple-instance data 
without some kind of state tracking mechanism. 


State transfer: When an update is applied affecting 
data structures, or when an updated unit maintains inter- 
nal state, the state must be transferred, so that the updated 
unit can continue transparently from the unit it replaced. 
The state transfer mechanism performs this task, and is 
how changes to data structures can be supported. 


Redirection of invocations: After the update occurs, 
all future requests affecting the old unit should be redi- 
rected. This includes invocations of code in the unit. Fur- 
thermore, in a system supporting multiple-instance data 
structures, creation of new data structures of the affected 
type should produce the updated data structure. 


Version management: In order to package and apply 
an update, and in order to debug and understand the run- 
ning system, it it necessary to know what code is actually 
executing. If an update depends on another update hav- 
ing previously been applied, then support is required to 
be able to verify this. Furthermore, if updates are from 
multiple sources, the versioning may not be linear, caus- 
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ing the interdependencies between updates to become 
complex and difficult to track. 

The level of support required for version management 
is affected by the complexity of update interdependen- 
cies, but at a minimum it should be possible to track a 
version number for each update present in the system, 
and for these version numbers to be checked before an 
update is applied. 


3 Dynamic update in K42 


We now describe our implementation of dynamic update 
in K42. As noted previously, some of the techniques used 
in the implementation are specific to K42, but other oper- 
ating systems are becoming more amenable to dynamic 
update, as discussed in the next section. 


3.1 K42 


The K42 project is developing a new scalable open- 
source research operating system incorporating innova- 
tive mechanisms and policies, and modern programming 
technologies. It runs on 64-bit cache-coherent PowerPC 
systems, and supports the Linux API and ABI. It uses a 
modular object-oriented design to achieve multiproces- 
sor scalability, enhance customisability, and enable rapid 
prototyping of experimental features (such as dynamic 
update). 

Object-oriented technology has been used throughout 
the system. Each resource (for example, virtual mem- 
ory region, network connection, open file, or process) is 
managed by a different set of object instances [5]. Each 
object encapsulates the meta-data necessary to manage 
the resource as well as the locks necessary to manipu- 
late the meta-data, thus avoiding global locks, data struc- 
tures, and policies. The object-oriented nature enables 
adaptability, because different resources can be managed 
by different implementations. For example, each running 
process in the system is represented by an in-kernel in- 
stance of the Process object (analogous to the process 
control block structure present in other operating sys- 
tems). Presently two implementations of the Process 
interface exist, ProcessReplicated, the default, and Pro- 
cessShared, which is optimised for the case when a pro- 
cess exists on only a single CPU [2]. The K42 kernel 
defaults to creating replicated processes, but allows for a 
combination of replicated and shared processes. 

K42 uses clustered objects [4], a mechanism that en- 
ables a given object to control its own distribution across 
processors. Using the object translation table facility 
provided by clustered objects, hot-swapping [4, 28] was 
implemented in K42. Hot-swapping allows an object in- 
stance to be transparently switched to another implemen- 


tation while the system is running, and forms the basis of 
our dynamic update implementation. 


3.2 Support for dynamic update 
Requirements 


In Section 2.2, we identified several requirements for dy- 
namic update of an operating system. In K42, these re- 
quirements are addressed by our implementation of the 
dynamic update mechanism, as follows: 


Updatable unit: A good choice for the dynamically 
updatable unit in K42 is the same as for hot-swapping, 
namely the object instance. K42 is structured as a set of 
objects, and the coding style used enforces encapsulation 
of data within objects. Each object’s interface is declared 
in a virtual base class, allowing clients of an object to 
use any implementation, and for the implementation to 
be changed transparently by hot-swapping. 


Safe point: K42 detects quiescent states using a mech- 
anism similar to read copy update (RCU) in Linux 
[22,23]. This technique makes use of the fact that each 
system request is serviced by a new kernel thread, and 
that all kernel threads are short-lived and non-blocking. 

Each thread in K42 belongs to a certain epoch, or gen- 
eration, which was the active generation when it was cre- 
ated. A count is maintained of the number of live threads 
in each generation, and by advancing the generation and 
waiting for the previous generations’ counters to reach 
zero, it is possible to determine when all threads that ex- 
isted on a processor at a specific instance in time have 
terminated [13]. 

The implementation blocks new invocations of an ob- 
ject being updated, and then uses the generation-count 
mechanism to detect quiescence [28]. 


State tracking: state-tracking is provided by factory 
objects, which are described in detail in Section 3.3. 


State transfer: Once the object being swapped is qui- 
escent, the update framework invokes a state transfer 
mechanism which transfers state from the old object to 
the new object, using a transfer negotiation protocol to 
allow the negotiation of a common intermediate format 
that both objects support [28]. Object developers must 
implement data conversion functions to and from com- 
mon intermediate formats. 

This generalised technique was developed to support 
hot-swaps between arbitrary implementations of an ob- 
ject. In the case of dynamic update, usually the replace- 
ment object is merely a slightly modified version of the 
original object, with similar state information, so the 
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conversion functions perform either a direct copy, or a 
copy with slight modifications. 

In cases where a lot of state is maintained, or when 
many object instances must be updated, a copy is an un- 
necessary expense, because the updated object is deleted 
immediately afterwards. For example, the process object 
maintains a series of structures which describe the pro- 
cess’ address space layout. To avoid the cost of deep- 
copying and then discarding these structures, the data 
transfer functions involved simply copy the pointer to the 
structure and set a flag in the old object. When the object 
is destroyed it checks this flag and, if it is set, does not 
attempt destruction of the transferred data structures. Ef- 
fectively ownership of the structure is transferred to the 
new object instance. This only works in cases where the 
new object uses the same internal data format as the old 
object. This is true in many dynamic update situations. 
In cases where this is not true, the negotiation protocol 
ensures that a different transfer function is used. 


Redirection of invocations: K42 uses a per-address- 
space object translation table. Each object has an entry 
in the table, and all object invocations are made through 
this reference. In the process of performing a dynamic 
update, the translation table entries for an object are up- 
dated to point to the new instance, which causes future 
calls from clients to transparently invoke the new code. 
The object translation table was originally introduced 
into K42 to support the clustered object multiprocessor 
scalability mechanism [13], and we have been able to 
utilise it to implement hot-swapping and thus dynamic 
update. 

When an object that has multiple instances is updated, 
we must also redirect creations of that type. This redi- 
rection is provided by the factory mechanism, described 
in Section 3.3. 


Version management: We have implemented a simple 
versioning scheme for dynamic updates in K42. Each 
factory object carries a version number, and before an 
update proceeds these version numbers are checked. Fur- 
ther details follow in Section 3.3. 


Hot-swapping 


Because hot-swapping forms the basis of dynamic up- 
date, we outline its implementation here. Further details 
are available in previous papers [4, 28]. 

As we have mentioned, the object translation table 
adds an extra level of indirection on all object invoca- 
tions. This indirection enables an interposition mecha- 
nism whereby an object’s entry in the object translation 
table is modified, causing all accesses to that object to 
transparently invoke a different interposer object. The 


interposer can then choose to pass the call along to the 
original object. This mechanism is used by the hot swap- 
ping and dynamic update implementations. 


Hot-swapping operates by interposing a mediator ob- 
ject in front of the object to be hot-swapped. The media- 
tor passes through several phases, first tracking incoming 
calls until it knows (through the generation-count mech- 
anism) that all calls are being tracked, then suspending 
further calls until the existing tracked calls complete. At 
this point the object is quiescent. The mediator then 
performs state transfer format negotiation, followed by 
the state transfer between the old and the new object in- 
stances. Finally, it updates the object translation table 
reference to the new object, and forwards the blocked 
calls. 


3.3. Dynamic update implementation 
Module loader 


To perform updates, the code for the updated object must 
be present. The normal process for adding an object to 
K42 was to recompile the kernel, incorporating the new 
object, and then reboot the system. This is insufficient 
for dynamic update, so we have developed a kernel mod- 
ule loader that is able to load the necessary code for an 
updated object into a running kernel or system server. 


A K42 kernel module is a relocatable ELF file with 
unresolved references to standard kernel symbols and li- 
brary routines (such as err_printf, the console output rou- 
tine). Our module loader consists of a special object 
in the kernel that allocates pinned memory in the ker- 
nel’s text area, and a trusted user-space program that has 
access to the kernel’s symbol table. This program uses 
that symbol table to resolve the undefined symbols in the 
module, and load it into the special region of memory 
provided by the kernel object. It then instructs the kernel 
to execute the module’s initialisation code. 


Our module loader operates similarly to that used in 
Linux [8], but is simpler. Linux must maintain a dy- 
namic symbol table and support interdependencies be- 
tween modules, we avoid this because all objects are in- 
voked indirectly through the object translation tables. A 
module can (and to be useful should) contain code that 
is called by the existing kernel without requiring its sym- 
bols to be visible. Its initialisation code simply instan- 
tiates replacement objects and performs hot-swap oper- 
ations to invoke the code in those object instances. Our 
module loader performs the relocations and symbol table 
management at user-level, leaving only the space alloca- 
tor object in the kernel. 
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Factory mechanism 


Hot-swapping allows us to update the code and data of 
a single specific object instance. However, K42 is struc- 
tured such that each instance of a resource is managed 
by a different instance of an object. To dynamically up- 
date a kernel object, the infrastructure must be able to 
both locate and hot-swap all instances of that object, and 
cause any new instantiations to use the updated object 
code. Note that, as we have mentioned, this problem is 
not unique to K42; to support dynamic updates affect- 
ing data structures requires a mechanism to track all in- 
stances of those data structures and update them. 

Previously in K42, object instances were tracked in a 
class-specific manner, and objects were usually created 
through calls to statically-bound methods. For example, 
to create an instance of the ProcessReplicated object (the 
implementation used by default for Process objects), the 
call used was: 


ProcessReplicated: : Create ( 
ProcessRef &out, HATRef h, PMRef pm, 
ProcessRef creator, const char *name) ; 


This leads to problems for dynamic update, because 
the Create call is bound at compile-time, and cannot eas- 
ily be redirected to an updated implementation of the 
ProcessReplicated object, and also because we rely on 
the caller of this method to track the newly created in- 
stance. 

To track object instances and control object instanti- 
ations, we used the factory design pattern [12]. In this 
design pattern, the factory method is an abstraction for 
creating object instances. In K42, factories also track 
instances that they have created, and are themselves ob- 
jects. Each factory object provides an interface for cre- 
ating and destroying objects of one particular class, and 
maintains the set of objects that it has created. 

The majority of the factory implementation is factored 
out using inheritance and preprocessor macros, so that 
adding factory support to a class is relatively simple. Us- 
ing our previous example, after adding the factory, the 
creation call changed to: 


DREF_FACTORY_DEFAULT (ProcessReplicated) 
->create(...); 


where (...) represents the arguments as before. 
The macro above hides some implementation details, 
whereby the default factory for a class is referenced us- 
ing a static member; it expands to the following: 


(*ProcessReplicated: :Factory: :factoryRef) 
->create(...); 


Using a factory reference allows us to hot-swap the 
factory itself, which is used in our implementation of dy- 
namic update. 


To provide rudimentary support for configuration 
management, factories carry a version number identi- 
fying the specific implementation of the factory and its 
type. The factories in the base system all carry version 
zero, and updated factories have unique non-zero version 
numbers. We assume a strictly linear model of update, 
when an update occurs the current version number of the 
factory is compared to the version number of the update, 
and if the update is not the immediately succeeding ver- 
sion number, the update is aborted. To support reverting 
updates in this scheme, we could reapply the previous 
version with an increased version number. 

Performance and scalability influenced our implemen- 
tation of the factories. For example, object instances are 
tracked for dynamic update in a distributed fashion using 
per-CPU instance lists. Moreover, we found that adding 
factories to K42 was a natural extension of the object 
model, and led to other advantages besides dynamic up- 
date. As an example, in order to choose between Pro- 
cessReplicated and ProcessShared, K42 had been using 
a configuration flag that was consulted by the code that 
creates process objects to determine which implementa- 
tion to use. Using the factory model, we could remove 
this flag and allow the scheme to support an arbitrary 
number of implementations, by changing the default pro- 
cess factory reference to the appropriate factory object. 


Steps in a dynamic update 


We use factories to implement dynamic update in K42. 
To perform a dynamic update of a class, the code for the 
update is compiled along with some initialisation code 
into a loadable module. When the module is loaded, its 
initialisation code is executed. This code performs the 
following steps (illustrated in Figure 1): 


1. A factory for the updated class is instantiated. At 
this point the version number of the updated factory 
is checked against the version number of the exist- 
ing factory, if it is incorrect the update is aborted. 


2. The old factory object is located using its statically 
bound reference, and hot-swapped to the new fac- 
tory object; during this process the new factory re- 
ceives the set of instances that was being maintained 
by the old factory. 


3. Once the factory hot-swap has completed, all new 
object instantiations are being handled by the new 
updated factory, and therefore go to the updated 
class. However, any old instances of the object have 
not yet been updated. 


4. To update the old instances, the new factory tra- 
verses the set of instances it received from the old 
factory. For each old instance it creates an instance 
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Figure 1: Phases in the dynamic update of a multiple-instance object using a factory: (a) prior to update the old factory is 
maintaining instances of a class; (b) instantiate a new factory for the updated class; (c) hot-swap the old factory with its new 
replacement (transferring the list of managed instances); (d) after the hot-swap completes, new instantiations are handled by the 


updated factory code (thus creating objects of the new type); (e) update old instances by traversing the list and hot-swapping each 


instance to an updated replacement (occurs in parallel on each CPU); (f) the update is complete. 


of the updated object, and initiates a hot-swap be- 
tween the old and the new instances. 


This step proceeds in parallel across all CPUs where 
the old factory was in use, and while the rest of the 
system is functioning. Because each object instance 
is hot-swapped individually, and because K42 en- 
capsulates all data behind object instances, there is 
no requirement to block all accesses to all objects of 
the affected type while an update is in progress. 


5. Finally, the update is complete and the old factory 
is destroyed. 


In some special cases, for example when an update 
adds new objects to the system that do not replace any ex- 
isting objects, or when an update affects an object with 
only a single instance, the full dynamic update imple- 
mentation is not required. In these cases the initialisation 
code in the module is simpler. 


4 Dynamic update in other systems 


In this section we discuss the way in which a dynamic 
update mechanism might be provided in operating sys- 
tems other than K42, focusing on Linux. Previously we 
identified several key requirements, these might be pro- 
vided as follows: 


Updatable unit: Modularity is already widely used 
in constructing operating systems, the virtual file sys- 
tem (VFS) layer [20] being one well-known example. 
Furthermore, modern operating systems are being con- 
structed in an increasingly modular fashion to allow for 
better multiprocessor performance, and improved cus- 
tomisability. This trend toward modularity provides the 
necessary interfaces for creating updatable units. Even 
monolithic systems such as Linux now have support for 
loadable kernel modules for device drivers, file systems, 
networking functionality, etc. This support could be 
leveraged to provide dynamic update capabilities in the 
same areas where kernel modules can be used. 
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Safe point: Linux has recently incorporated the quies- 
cence detection mechanism known as RCU [22], which 
is similar to the generation count mechanism used in 
K42. We expect that other operating systems would also 
be able to add RCU-style quiescence detection, which 
offers other benefits, such as improved scalability. 


State tracking: A state tracking mechanism, such as 
a factory, is needed when dynamic update supports 
changes to the format of multiple-instance data, to lo- 
cate all instances of that data. The factory design pat- 
tern is a generally well-understood software construction 
technique, and we would expect that factories could be 
added to an existing system. For example, in the Linux 
kernel, modules already maintain reference count and 
dependency information to prevent them from being un- 
loaded while in use [25]. If the addition of factories was 
required, the modules could also be made responsible for 
tracking instances of their own state. 


State transfer: The implementation of state transfer is 
something fairly unique to hot-swapping and dynamic 
update. In a system with clearly defined updatable units, 
it should be straightforward to implement the equivalent 
of K42’s transfer negotiation protocol and state transfer 
functions. 


Redirection of invocations: Few systems include a 
uniform indirection layer equivalent to K42’s object 
translation table. Many systems such as Linux do use in- 
direction to implement device driver abstractions or the 
VFS layer, and these pointers could be used to implement 
dynamic update. However, the lack of a uniform indirec- 
tion mechanism would limit the applicability of dynamic 
update to those specific areas of the system. 

For dynamic update to multiple-instance data struc- 
tures to be supported, it is desirable that each instance be 
individually updatable. For example, the VFS layer’s use 
of one set of function pointers per node, rather than one 
set for the entire file system, allows the file system’s data 
structures to be converted incrementally. The alternative 
would be to block all access to all file system nodes while 
they are updated, effectively halting the whole system. 


Version management: Versioning is an open problem 
for dynamic update. If our simple model of factory ver- 
sion numbers proves sufficient, it can be implemented in 
other systems. 


Beyond these requirements, the dynamic update imple- 
mentation also relies on a module loader to make the 
code for the update available in the running system. 


Loadable modules are already widely used, most operat- 
ing systems include a kernel module loader or equivalent 
functionality, so this is not a significant constraint. 


5 Experiments 


5.1 Performance measurements 


We have performed a number of measurements to eval- 
uate the performance penalty imposed by our dynamic 
update mechanism. All the experiments were conducted 
on an IBM pSeries 630 Model 6E4 system, with four 
1.2GHz POWER4+ processors and 8GB of main mem- 
ory. 


Overhead of factory mechanism 


We ran microbenchmarks to directly measure the code 
of adding the factory mechanism. Using a factory for an 
object implies extra cost when creating the object, be- 
cause the creation must be recorded in the factory’s data 
structures. 

We measured the cost of creating three different ob- 
jects using a factory and using a statically bound method, 
this includes allocating storage space for the object, in- 
stantiating it, and invoking any initialisation methods. 
Each test was repeated 10,000 times, and the total time 
measured using the processor’s cycle counter. Our re- 
sults are summarised in Table 1. 

The first object, a dummy object, was created specifi- 
cally for this test, and encapsulates a single integer value. 
This result represents the worst-case for adding a factory, 
with an overhead of 12% over the base creation cost of 
2.22418. The next object is an FCM (file cache manager), 
an instance of which is maintained by K42 for every 
open file in the system. Creating an FCM object is 5.6% 
slower with a factory, but this number overstates the true 
impact, because in practice FCM creation is usually fol- 
lowed by a page fault, which must be satisfied either by 
zero-filling a page, or by loading it from disk. Finally, 
we measured the cost of creating a process object, a rel- 
atively expensive operation because it involves initialis- 
ing many other data structures, and found that in such 
a case, the additional cost imposed by the factory was 
very small, even before considering the additional costs 
involved in process creation such as context switches and 
initial page faults. 

To get a more complete picture of the overhead im- 
posed by the presence of factories, we used the SPEC 
software development environment throughput (SDET) 
benchmark [11]. This benchmark executes one or more 
scripts of user commands designed to simulate a typical 
software-development environment (for example, edit- 
ing, compiling, and various UNIX utilities). The scripts 
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object Static create factory create overhead 
dummy 2.22Us 2.49 us 12% 
file 4.37 us 4.61ys 5.6% 
process 61.1us 61.5us 0.73% 











Table 1: Cost of creating various kernel objects with and 
without a factory. 


are generated from a predetermined mix of commands, 
and are all executed concurrently. It makes extensive 
use of the file system, process, and memory management 
subsystems. 

We ran SDET benchmarks with four configurations of 
the system: 


1. the base system with no factories in use, 

2. a factory on FCM objects, 

3. a factory on process objects, 

4. factories on both FCM and process objects. 


We found that in these cases the use of factories im- 
poses no noticeable performance degradation on system 
throughput, as measured by SDET. We have not yet ex- 
tended factories to other objects in the system, however 
we expect the performance impact to also be minor, since 
FCMs and processes constitute a significant portion of 
the kernel objects created. 


Time to perform an update 


The cost of performing a dynamic update itself is more 
significant, in some initial experiments we measured 
20ms to update one hundred live instances of the dummy 
object. This is because the hot-swapping implementation 
is not yet optimised for the case where large numbers of 
objects are swapped concurrently. We plan to improve 
this, although since a dynamic update does not block the 
entire system while it is applied, the overall time taken 
for an update is less critical. 


5.2 Experiences applying dynamic update 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of dynamic update, we 
present three examples of system changes of increasing 
complexity that we have applied using dynamic update. 
These examples relate to the memory management code 
of the K42 kernel [3, 19]. 


New kernel interfaces for partitioned memory region 


Benchmarking of a memory-intensive parallel appli- 
cation showed poor scalability during its initialisation 


phase. Analysis of the problem determined that a bot- 
tleneck occurred during the resizing of a shared hash 
table structure, and a new partitioned memory manage- 
ment object was developed that did not suffer from the 
problem. This object added a new interface to the kernel, 
allowing user programs to create a partitioned memory 
region if they specified extra parameters. 

Adding a new piece of code to the kernel and making 
it available through a new interface is the simplest case 
of dynamic update, because we can avoid replacing old 
code or transferring state information. This update was 
implemented as a simple loadable module, consisting of 
the code for the new region object and some initialisation 
code to load it and make it available to user programs. 
This module could be shipped with programs requiring 
it, or could be loaded into the kernel on demand when a 
program requires the new interface, either way avoiding 
a reboot. 

This scenario demonstrates the use of a module loader 
combined with an extensible kernel interface to add new 
functionality to a running kernel. There is nothing in- 
herently new here, existing systems also allow modules 
to be loaded, for example to provide new file systems 
or device drivers. However, K42’s modularity makes it 
possible to replace a portion of the page-fault path for a 
critical application with a new set of requirements, which 
could not be done on an existing system such as Linux. 


Fix for memory allocator race condition 


This scenario involves a bug fix to a kernel service, one 
of the key motivations for dynamic update. In the course 
of development, we discovered a race condition in our 
core kernel memory allocator that could result in a sys- 
tem crash when kernel memory was allocated concur- 
rently on multiple CPUs. 

Fixing this bug required adding a lock to guard the al- 
location of memory descriptors, a relatively simple code 
change. In fact, only two lines of code were added, one 
to declare the lock data structure, and another to acquire 
(and automatically release on function return) the lock. 
A recompile and reboot would have brought the fix into 
use. However, even with continual memory allocation 
and deallocation occurring, we were able to avoid the re- 
boot and dynamically apply the update using our mecha- 
nism. 

The replacement code was developed as a new class 
inheriting almost all of its implementation from the old 
buggy object, except for the declaration of the lock and a 
change to the function that acquired and released it. This 
caused the C++ compiler to include references to all the 
unchanged parts of the old class in the replacement ob- 
ject code, avoiding programmer errors. Simple copying 
implementations of the state transfer functions were also 
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provided to allow the object to be hot-swapped. The key 
parts of the replacement code are shown in Figure 2. 

The new class was compiled into a loadable module, 
and combined with initialisation code that instantiated 
the new object and initiated a hot-swap operation to re- 
place the old, buggy instance. Because this object was a 
special case object with only a single instance, it was not 
necessary to use the factory mechanism. 

This scenario demonstrates the use of hot-swapping as 
part of our dynamic update mechanism, combined with 
a kernel module loader, to dynamically update live code 
in the system. 


File cache manager optimisation 


This scenario involves an optimisation to the implemen- 
tation of file cache manager objects. An FCM is instan- 
tiated in the K42 kernel for each open file or memory 
object in the system. 

We discovered that the unmapPage method did not 
check if the page in question was already unmapped be- 
fore performing expensive synchronisation and IPC op- 
erations. These were unnecessary in some cases. 

We developed a new version of the FCM object that 
performed the check before unmapping, and prepared 
it as a loadable module. Applying this update dynami- 
cally required the factory mechanism, because the run- 
ning system had FCM instances present that needed to 
be updated, and because new instantiations of the FCM 
needed to use the code in the updated module. 

This scenario demonstrates all the components of our 
dynamic update implementation, using a module loader 
to load the code into the system, a factory to track all 
instances of state information that are affected by an up- 
date, and hot-swapping to update each instance. 


6 Open issues 


The implementation we have accomplished thus far pro- 
vides a basic framework for performing dynamic update. 
This is a rich area for investigation, and is becoming im- 
portant for providing usable and maintainable systems. 
Here we discuss areas for future work. 


Changing object interfaces: Due to a limitation of the 
current hot-swapping implementation, and because there 
is no support for coordinated swapping of multiple inter- 
dependant objects, we cannot dynamically apply updates 
that change object interfaces. We could enable this by 
extending the hot-swapping mechanism to support si- 
multaneous swaps of multiple objects, namely the object 
whose interface is to be changed and all objects possibly 
using that interface. 


This is our next step in expanding the effectiveness of 
dynamic update. When considering various changes to 
K42 to use as example scenarios for this work, many had 
to be rejected because they involved interface changes. 
While such changes might be less common in a produc- 
tion system, rather than a rapidly evolving experimental 
system such as K42, the restriction on changing object 
interfaces is currently the most serious limitation of this 
work. 


Updates to low-level exception code: Another open 
issue is what code can be dynamically upgraded. Cur- 
rently our mechanism requires the extra level of indirec- 
tion provided by the object translation table for track- 
ing and redirection. Low-level exception handling code 
in the kernel is not accessed via this table, and as such 
can not currently be hot-swapped or dynamically up- 
dated. It may be possible to apply some dynamic updates 
through the indirection available in the exception vectors, 
or through careful application of binary rewriting (for ex- 
ample, changing the target of a branch instruction), but it 
is difficult to envision a general-purpose update mecha- 
nism for this code. There is an open issue for both K42 
and other operating systems should we desire the ability 
to update such low-level code. 


Updates affecting multiple address spaces: Our up- 
date system does not yet support updates to code outside 
the kernel, such as system libraries or middleware. At 
present, it is possible to perform an update in an applica- 
tion’s address space, but there is no central service to ap- 
ply an update to all processes which require it. We intend 
to develop operating system support for dynamically up- 
dating libraries in a coordinated fashion. As part of this 
work we may need to extend the factory concept to multi- 
ple address spaces. We also need to consider the possible 
implications of changing cross-address-space interfaces, 
such as IPC interactions or the system call layer. 


Timeliness of security updates: For some updates, 
such as security fixes, it is important to know when an 
update has completed, and to be able to guarantee that 
an update will complete within a certain time frame. It 
may be possible to relax the timeliness requirement by 
applying updates lazily, marking objects to be updated 
and only updating them when they are actually invoked, 
as long as we can guarantee that the old code will not 
execute once an object has been marked for update. 


State transfer functions: State transfer between the 
old and new versions of an object is performed by the 
hot-swap mechanism using state transfer methods: the 
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class PageAllocatorKernPinned_Update 
public: 
BLock nextMemDescLock; 








void pinnedInit (VPNum numaNode) { 
nextMemDescLock.init(); 


public PageAllocatorKernPinned { 


PageAllocatorKernPinned: :pinnedInit (numaNode) ; 





virtual void* 








getNextForMDH(uval size) { 
AutoLock<BLock> al (&nextMemDescLock) ; 


// locks now, unlocks on return 





return PageAllocatorKernPinned: :getNextForMDH (size) ; 


DEFINE _GLOBALPADDED_NI 











GI 


W(PageAllocatorKernPinned_Update) ; 


// K42-ism 


Figure 2: Update source code for second example scenario (memory allocator race condition). 


old object provides a method to export its state in a stan- 
dard format, which can be read by the new object’s im- 
port method. This works well enough, but it requires the 
tedious implementation of the transfer code, even though 
most updates only make minor changes, if any, to the in- 
stance data (for example, adding a new data member). 
It may be possible to partially automate the creation of 
state transfer methods in such cases, as has been done in 
other dynamic update systems [17,21]. 

An alternative approach to this problem is used by 
Nooks to support recoverable device drivers in Linux 
[31]. In this system, shadow drivers monitor all calls 
made into and out of a device driver, and reconstruct a 
driver’s state after a crash using the driver’s public API. 
Only one shadow driver must be implemented for each 
device class (such as network, block, or sound devices), 
rather than for each driver. A similar system could be 
used for dynamic update, instead of relying on objects 
to provide conversion functions, a shadow object could 
monitor calls into each updatable kernel object, recon- 
structing the object’s state after it is updated. This ap- 
proach suffers from several drawbacks. First, there is a 
continual runtime performance cost imposed by the use 
of shadows, unlike conversion functions which are only 
invoked at update time. Secondly, the use of shadow 
drivers is feasible because there is a small number of de- 
vice interfaces relative to the number of device drivers, 
but this is generally not the case for arbitrary kernel ob- 
jects, which implement many different interfaces. 


Failure recovery: We do not currently handle all the 
possible failures that could occur during an update. 
While we cannot detect arbitrary bugs in update code, 
it is possible for an update to fail in a recoverable man- 


ner. For example, if the state transfer functions return 
an error code, the update should be aborted. Further- 
more, resource constraints may prevent an update from 
being applied, because during an update both old and 
new versions of the affected object co-exist, consuming 
more memory. The system should either be able to check 
that an update can complete before attempting to apply it, 
or support transactions [27] to roll back a failed update. 


Update preparation from source code: We need a 
mechanism to automate the preparation of updates from 
source code modifications. This could possibly be driven 
by make, using a rebuild of the system and a comparison 
of changed object files to determine what must be up- 
dated. However, it would be extremely difficult to build 
a completely generic update preparation tool, because 
changes to the source code of an operating system can 
have far-reaching and unpredictable consequences. 


Configuration management: Our simple update ver- 
sioning scheme assumes a linear update model, each up- 
date to a given class depends on all previous updates hav- 
ing been applied before it. Most dynamic update systems 
that have automated the update preparation and applica- 
tion process, have also assumed a linear model of up- 
date [17,21]. This is most likely inadequate for real use, 
where updates may be issued by multiple sources, and 
may have complex interdependencies. 

More complex versioning schemes exist, such as in the 
.NET framework, where each assembly carries a four- 
part version number, and multiple versions may coexist 
[24]. We will need to reconsider versioning issues once 
we start automating the update preparation process, and 
more developers start using dynamic updates. 
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7 Related work 


Previous work with K42 developed the hot-swapping 
feature [28], including the quiescence detection, state 
transfer, and object translation table mechanisms. Our 
work extends hot-swapping by adding the state tracking, 
module loader, and version management mechanisms, 
and combining them to implement dynamic update. 


To our knowledge, no other work has focused on dy- 
namic update in the context of an operating system. 
Many systems for dynamic updating have been designed, 
and a comprehensive overview of the field is given by 
Segal and Frieder [26]. These existing systems are gen- 
erally either domain-specific [9, 10, 16], or rely on spe- 
cialised programming languages [1,17,21], making them 
unsuitable for use in an operating system implemented in 
C or C++. 


Proteus [29] is a formal model for dynamic update in 
C-like languages. Unlike our system for achieving qui- 
escence on a module level, it uses pre-computed safe up- 
date points present in the code. Our system can also sup- 
port explicit update points, however we have not found 
this necessary due to the event-driven programming used 
in K42. 


Dynamic C++ classes [18] may be applicable to an 
updatable operating system. In this work, automatically- 
generated proxy classes are used to allow the update of 
code in a running system. However, when an update oc- 
curs it only affects new object instantiations, there is no 
support for updating existing object instances, which is 
important in situations such as security fixes. Our system 
also updates existing instances, using the hot-swapping 
mechanism to transfer their data to a new object. 


Some commercial operating systems offer features 
similar to Solaris Live Upgrade [30], which allows 
changes to be made and tested without affecting the run- 
ning system, but requires a reboot for changes to take 
effect. 


Component- and microkernel-based operating sys- 
tems, where services may be updated and restarted with- 
out a reboot, also offer improved availability. However, 
while a service is being restarted it is unavailable to 
clients, unlike our system where clients perceive no loss 
of service. Going a step further, DAS [14] supported dy- 
namic update through special kernel primitives, although 
the kernel was itself not updatable. 


Finally, extensible operating systems [7,27] could po- 
tentially be modified to support dynamic update, al- 
though updates would be limited to those parts of the sys- 
tem with hooks for extensibility, and many of the same 
problems addressed here (such as state transfer) would 
be encountered. 


8 Conclusion 


We have presented a dynamic update mechanism that al- 
lows patches and updates to be applied to an operating 
system without loss of the service provided by the code 
being updated. We outlined the fundamental require- 
ments for enabling dynamic update, presented our im- 
plementation of dynamic update, and described our ex- 
periences applying several example dynamic updates to 
objects taken from changes made by kernel developers. 
Our implementation also incurs negligible performance 
impact on the base system. 

Although dynamic update imposes a set of require- 
ments on operating systems, as described in this paper, 
those requirements are already being incrementally in- 
corporated into systems such as Linux. This includes 
RCU to detect quiescent points, more modular encapsu- 
lated data structures, and the indirection needed to redi- 
rect invocations. We expect that dynamic update will 
become increasingly important for mainstream operating 
systems. 
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Abstract— Sequentiality of reference is an ubiquitous ac- 
cess pattern dating back at least to Multics. Sequential 
workloads lend themselves to highly accurate prediction and 
prefetching. In spite of the simplicity of the workload, de- 
sign and analysis of a good sequential prefetching algorithm 
and associated cache replacement policy turns out to be 
surprisingly intricate. As first contribution, we uncover and 
remedy an anomaly (akin to famous Belady’s anomaly) that 
plagues sequential prefetching when integrated with caching. 
Typical workloads contain a mix of sequential and random 
streams. As second contribution, we design a self-tuning, low 
overhead, simple to implement, locally adaptive, novel cache 
management policy SARC that dynamically and adaptively 
partitions the cache space amongst sequential and random 
streams so as to reduce the read misses. As third contribution, 
we implemented SARC along with two popular state-of-the- 
art LRU variants on hardware for IBM’s flagship storage 
controller Shark. On Shark hardware with 8 GB cache and 
16 RAID-5 arrays that is serving a workload akin to Storage 
Performance Council’s widely adopted SPC-1 benchmark, 
SARC consistently and dramatically outperforms the two 
LRU variants shifting the throughput-response time curve to 
the right and thus fundamentally increasing the capacity of 
the system. As anecdotal evidence, at the peak throughput, 
SARC has average response time of 5.18ms as compared to 
33.35ms and 8.92ms for the two LRU variants. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Moore’s law indicates that processor speed grows 
at an astounding 60% yearly rate. In contrast, disks 
which are electro-mechanical devices have improved 
their access times at a comparatively meager annual rate 
of about 8%. Moreover, disk capacity grows 100 times 
per decade, implying fewer available spindles for the 
same amount of storage [1]. These trends dictate that a 
processor must wait for increasingly larger number of 
cycles for a disk read/write to complete. A huge amount 
of performance literature has focused on hiding this I/O 
latency for disk bound applications. 


A. Caching 


Caching is a fundamental technique in hiding I/O 
latency and is widely used in storage controllers IBM 
Shark, EMC Symmetrix, Hitachi Lightning), databases 
(IBM DB2, Oracle, SQL Server), file systems (NTFS, 
EXT3, NFS, CIFS), and operating systems (UNIX 
variants and Windows). SNIA (www.snia.org) defines a 
cache as “A high speed memory or storage device used 
to reduce the effective time required to read data from or 
write data to a lower speed memory or device.” We shall 


study cache algorithms for a storage controller wherein 
fast, but relatively expensive, random access memory 
is used as a cache for slow, but relatively inexpensive, 
disks. A modern storage controller’s cache typically 
contains volatile memory used as a read cache and a 
non-volatile memory used as a write cache. 

The effectiveness of read cache depends upon hit 
ratio, that is, the fraction of requests that are served 
from the cache without necessitating a disk trip (miss). 
We shall focus on improving the performance of the 
read cache that is increasing the hit ratio or equivalently 
minimizing the miss ratio. Typically, cache is managed 
in uniformly sized units called pages. 


B. Demand Paging 


Demand paging is a classical assumption used to 
study and design cache algorithms [2] wherein a page 
is brought in from the slower memory to the cache only 
on a miss. Demand paging precludes speculatively pre- 
fetching pages. Under demand paging, the only question 
of interest is: When the cache is full, and a new page 
must be inserted in the cache, which page should be 
replaced? The best, offline cache replacement policy is 
Belady’s MIN that replaces the page whose next access 
is farthest in the future [3]. In practice, variants of LRU 
that replaces the least recently used page [4], [5], [6] 
are often used. For a recent detailed survey of cache 
replacement policies, see [7], [8]. 


C. Prefetching 


A deeper dent can be made in I/O latency by specula- 
tively prefetching or prestaging pages even before they 
are requested [9]. 

To prefetch, a prediction of likely future data accesses 
based on past accesses is needed. The accuracy of 
prediction plays an important role in reducing cache 
pollution and in increasing the utility of prefetching. 
The accuracy is generally dependent upon the amount 
of history that can be maintained and mined on-line, 
and on the stationarity of the access patterns. 

A number of papers have focused on predictive 
approaches to prefetching, for example, [10] used re- 
lationship graph models, [11] used a prediction scheme 
based on classical information-theoretic Lempel-Ziv 
algorithm, [12] used a scheme based on associative 
memory, and [13] used a scheme based on partitioned 
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context modeling. Commercial systems have rarely used 
very sophisticated prediction schemes. There are several 
reasons for this gap between research and practice. 
To be effective, sophisticated prediction schemes need 
extensive history of page accesses which is cumber- 
some and expensive to maintain for real-life systems. 
For example, a high-end storage controller may serve 
many tens of thousands of I/Os per second. Recording 
and mining such data online and in real-time is a 
non-trivial challenge. Furthermore, to be effective a 
prefetch must complete before the predicted request. 
This requires sufficient prior notice. However, long- 
term predictive accuracy is generally very low to begin 
with and becomes worse with interleaving of a large 
number of different workloads. A further degradation 
in predictive accuracy happens if the workloads do 
not exhibit stationarity which is the founding axiom 
behind many predictive approaches. Finally, for a disk 
subsystem operating near its peak capacity, average 
response time increases drastically with the increasing 
number of disk fetches. Thus, low accuracy predictive 
prefetching, which results in an increased number of 
disk fetches, can in fact worsen the performance. 

In a well-known paper, [14] proposed an approach 
to significantly increase the predictive accuracy of 
prefetching by letting applications disclose their knowl- 
edge of future accesses to enable informed caching 
and prefetching. Building on [14], [15] utilized idle 
processor cycles while an application is stalled on I/O 
to speculatively pre-execute application’s code to garner 
information about its future read accesses. 


D. Sequential Prefetching 


Sequentiality is a characteristic of workloads which 
reference consecutively numbered pages in ascending 
order without gaps. Sequential file accesses have been 
known at least since Multics [16]. Sequentiality natu- 
rally arises in video-on-demand, database scans, copy, 
backup, and recovery that may read a large number 
of files sequentially. Evidence of sequentiality abounds 
in database workloads, for example, [17], [18], [19], 
(20], [21]. The world of database and storage sys- 
tems performance is largely dominated by benchmarks. 
The Transaction Processing Performance Council (TPC) 
benchmarks TPC-D [21], [22] and TPC-H exhibit a sig- 
nificant amount of sequentiality. Similarly, more recent 
Storage Performance Council (SPC)’s first benchmark 
SPC-1 is designed to be a mix of random and sequential 
workloads [23], [24]. The importance of sequential 
access patterns is further underscored by the fact that 
forthcoming SPC-2 benchmark will focus entirely on 
many concurrent sequential clients [25]. 

In contrast to sophisticated forecasting methods, de- 
tecting sequentiality is easy, requiring very little history 


information, and can attain nearly 100% predictive ac- 
curacy. An important trend is that sequential bandwidth 
of the disk has been increasing at a respectable annual 
rate of 40% while seek time have improving only at 
a meager annual rate of 8%. This implies that the 
additional cost of read-ahead on a seek is becoming pro- 
gressively smaller. For these reasons, all UNIX variants 
[26], most modern day file systems [27], [28], databases 
such as DB2 [29] and Oracle [30], and high-end storage 
controllers such as IBM Shark [31], EMC Symmetrix 
all employ sequential detection and prefetching. 


E. Our Contributions 


We make several contributions towards design and 
implementation of a self-tuning, low overhead, high 
performance cache replacement algorithm for a real- 
life system that deploys sequential prefetching. For a 
seemingly much studied, well understood, and “simple” 
technique, design and analysis of a good sequential 
prefetching algorithm and associated cache replacement 
policy turns out to be surprisingly tricky. We summarize 
our main novel contributions, and outline the paper: 


1) (Section ID) For a class of state-of-the-art se- 
quential prefetching schemes that use LRU, we 
point out an anomaly akin to Belady’s anomaly 
that results in more misses when larger cache 
is allocated. We propose a simple technique to 
eliminate the anomaly. 

(Section III) It is common to separate sequential 
data and random data into two LRU lists. We de- 
velop elegant analytical and empirical models for 
dynamically and adaptively trading cache space 
between the two lists with the goal of maxi- 
mizing the overall hit ratio and, consequently, 
minimizing the average response time. Towards 
this end, we synthesize a new algorithm, namely, 
Sequential Prefetching in Adaptive Replacement 
Cache (SARC), that is self-tuning, low overhead, 
and simple to implement. SARC improves per- 
formance for a wide range of workloads that may 
have a varying mix of sequential and random 
data streams and may possess varying temporal 
locality of the random data streams. 

(Section IV) Shark is IBM’s flagship high-end 
storage controller [31]. We implemented SARC 
and two commonly used LRU variants on Shark 
(Model 800) hardware. On a widely adopted 
SPC-1 storage benchmark, SARC convincingly 
outperforms the two LRU variants. As anecdotal 
evidence, at the same throughput, SARC has 
average response time of 5.18ms as compared to 
33.35ms and 8.92ms for the two LRU variants. ? 
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II. SEQUENTIAL PREFETCHING 


The goal of sequential read-ahead is to keep the 
cache pre-loaded and ready with data for upcoming 
I/O operations, thus preventing potential misses. We 
outline a state-of-the-art sequential prefetching scheme 
whose variants are used in many commercial systems, 
for example, DB2 [29], Oracle [30], and Shark [32]. We 
also point out an anomaly akin to Belady’s anomaly [3] 
that plagues such sequential prefetching schemes when 
used in conjunction with LRU-based caching. We also 
offer a simple and elegant remedy. 

We manage the lists in the cache in terms of tracks, 
where a track is a set of up to eight 4K pages. 

Before a sequential prefetching policy can be de- 
ployed, sequential access must be detected somehow. 
In many mainframe type applications, the client often 
indicates sequential accesses. In the absence of such 
hints, a necessary first step is to effectively detect 
sequences. Next, we discuss one such detection scheme; 
if desired, other schemes can be readily substituted 
without changing the essence of our analysis. 


A. Sequential Detection 


The goal of sequential detection is to automatically 
uncover a sequential access pattern. Such a pattern is 
not obvious to discover because of possible interleaving 
between various sequential streams and pauses between 
consecutive requests by a single stream, namely, the 
think time between requests. 

The basic idea is to maintain a sequential detect 
counter with every track, and to use a parameter Se- 
qThreshold that can be set differently depending upon 
whether aggressive or conservative sequential detection 
is desired. The counter is updated as follows. On a hit 
or miss to track nm whose counter is uninitialized, if 
track n — 1 is present in the cache, then set the counter 
of track n to minimum of seqThreshold or one plus 
the counter value for track n — 1. If track n — 1 is not 
present in the cache, set the counter for track n to 1. 
Once initialized, the counter value for a track is not 
changed unless it reenters the cache after an eviction. 
When the counter equals seqThreshold, the track is 
termed as a sequential track. If a track gets designated 
as a sequential track on a miss, then we say that a 
sequential miss has occurred. 


B. Synchronous and Asynchronous Prefetching 


The simplest sequential read-ahead strategy is syn- 
chronous prefetching which on a sequential miss on 
track n simply brings tracks n through n + m into the 
cache, where m is known as the degree of sequential 
read-ahead and is a tunable parameter [33]. As men- 
tioned in the introduction, the additional cost of read- 
ahead on a seek is becoming progressively smaller. The 


number of sequential misses decrease with increasing 
m, if (i) all the read-ahead tracks are accessed and (ii) 
not discarded before they are accessed. Consider the 
well known OBL (one block look-ahead) scheme [20] 
that uses m = 1. This scheme reduces the number 
of sequential misses by 1/2. Generalizing, with m 
track look-ahead, number of sequential misses decrease 
by 1/(m +1). To eliminate misses purely by using 
synchronous prefetching, m needs to become infinite. 
This is impractical, since prefetching too far in advance, 
will cause cache pollution, and will ultimately degrade 
performance. Also, depending upon the amount of cache 
space available to sequential data, not all tracks can be 
used before they are evicted. Hence, by simply increas- 
ing m, it is not always possible to drive the number of 
sequential misses to zero. The behavior of sequential 
misses for synchronous prefetching is illustrated in the 
left-hand panel of Figure 1. 

To effectively eradicate misses, asynchronous 
prefetches can be used [29], [32]. An asynchronous 
prefetch is carried out in the absence of a sequential 
miss, typically, on a hit. The basic idea is to read-ahead 
a first group of tracks synchronously, and after that 
when a preset fraction of the prefetched group of tracks 
is accessed, asynchronously (meaning in the absence of 
a sequential miss) read-ahead next group of tracks, and 
so forth and so on. Typically, asynchronous prefetching 
is done on an asynchronous trigger, namely, a special 
track in a prefetched group of tracks. When the 
asynchronous trigger track is accessed, the next group 
of tracks is asynchronously read-ahead and a new 
asynchronous trigger is set. The intent is to exploit 
sequential structure to continuously stage tracks ahead 
of their access without incurring a single additional 
miss other than the initial sequential miss. A good 
analogy is that of an on-going relay race where each 
group of tracks passes the baton on to the next group 
of tracks and so on. 

To summarize, in state-of-the-art sequential prefetch- 
ing, synchronous prefetching is used initially when the 
sequence is first detected. After this bootstrapping stage, 
asynchronous prefetching can sustain itself as long as 
all the tracks within the current prefetched group are 
accessed before they are evicted. As a corollary, the 
asynchronous trigger track will also be accessed, and 
in turn, will prefetch the next group of tracks amongst 
which will also be the next asynchronous trigger. 


C. Combining Caching and Prefetching for Sequential 
Data 


So far, we have discussed two crucial aspects of 
sequential prefetching: (i) What to prefetch? and (ii) 
When to prefetch? We now turn our attention to the next 
issue, namely, management of prefetched data in the 
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Fig. 1. Both of the above graphs were obtained via a simulation for a single sequential stream. The left-hand panel depicts behavior of sequential 
misses for synchronous prefetching. The lower most hyperbolic curve corresponds to an idealized situation with an infinite degree of read-ahead. 
It can be seen that for a fixed, finite degree of read-ahead m, sequential misses initially follow the hyperbolic curve, and, then become constant. 
Moreover, higher the degree of read-ahead, the smaller the minimum constant attained. The right-hand panel depicts behavior of sequential 
misses for synchronous+asynchronous prefetching with and without an anomaly. The anomalous curve initially follows the hyperbolic curve, 


but has a bump before going to zero. 


cache. Given a fixed amount of cache, prefetched data 
cannot be kept forever and must eventually be replaced. 
Prefetching and caching are intertwined, and cannot be 
studied in isolation. 


In practice, the most widely used online policy for 
cache management is LRU that maintains a doubly- 
linked list of tracks according to recency of access. In 
the context of sequential prefetching, when tracks are 
prefetched or accessed, they are placed at the MRU 
(most recently used) end of the list. And, for cache 
replacement, tracks are evicted from the LRU end of 
the list. 


We now describe an interesting situation that arises 
when the above described synchronous+asynchronous 
prefetching strategy is used along with the LRU-based 
caching. Suppose that the asynchronous trigger track in 
a currently active group of prefetched tracks is accessed. 
This will cause an asynchronous prefetch of the next 
group of tracks. In an LRU-based cache, these newly 
fetched group of tracks along with the asynchronous 
trigger track will be placed at the MRU end of the list. 
The unaccessed tracks within the current prefetch group 
remain where they were in the LRU list, and, hence, 
in some cases, could be near the LRU end of the list. 
However, observe that these unaccessed tracks within 
the current prefetch group will be accessed before the 
tracks in the newly prefetched group. Hence, depending 
upon the amount of cache space available for sequential 
data, it can happen that some of these unaccessed tracks 
may be evicted from the cache before they are accessed 
resulting in a sequential miss. Furthermore, this may 
happen repeatedly, thus defeating the purpose of em- 
ploying asynchronous prefetching. This observation is 
related to “Do No Harm” rule of [34] in the context of 
offline policies for integrated caching and prefetching. 


In a purely demand-paging context, LRU is a stack 


algorithm [2]. Quite surprisingly, when LRU-based 
caching is used along with the above prefetching strat- 
egy, the resulting algorithm violates the stack property. 
As a result, when the amount of cache space given to 
sequentially prefetched data increases, sequential misses 
do not necessarily decrease. This anomaly is illustrated 
in the right-hand panel of Figure 1. As will be seen in 
the sequel, a stack property is a crucial ingredient in 
our algorithm. 


At the cost of increasing sequential misses, both 
of the above problems can be hidden if (i) only 
synchronous prefetching is used or (ii) both syn- 
chronous+asynchronous prefetching are used and the 
asynchronous trigger is always set to be the last track 
in a prefetched group. The first approach amounts to a 
relapse in which we forego all potential benefits of asyn- 
chronous prefetching. The second approach is attractive 
in principle; however, if the track being prefetched is 
accessed before it is in the cache, then the resulting 
sequential miss will not be avoided. To avoid this 
sequential miss, in real life, the asynchronous trigger 
track is set sufficiently before the last prefetched track 
so that the next prefetched group arrives in cache before 
it is actually accessed. 


Unlike the above two approaches, we are interested 
in fixing the anomalous behavior without incurring 
additional sequential misses. To this end, we now pro- 
pose a simple to implement and elegant algorithmic 
enhancement. As mentioned above, in an LRU-based 
cache, the newly prefetched group of tracks along with 
the asynchronous trigger track in the current group 
of tracks are placed at the MRU end of the list. We 
propose, in addition, to also move all unaccessed tracks 
in the current group of tracks to the MRU end of the 
list. As can be seen in the right-hand panel of Figure 1, 
this enhancement retains all benefits of asynchronous 
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prefetching while ridding it of its anomalous behavior. 


Ill. SARC: SEQUENTIAL PREFETCHING IN 
ADAPTIVE REPLACEMENT CACHE 


So far, we have focused primarily on designing an 
effective sequential prefetching strategy along with an 
LRU-based caching policy for housing sequential data. 
Typical workloads contain a mix of sequential and 
random streams. We now turn our attention to designing 
an integrated cache replacement policy that manages the 
cache space amongst both of these classes of workloads 
so as to minimize the overall miss rate. 


A. Prior Work 


A number of approaches have been proposed for 
integrated caching of sequential and random data. Al- 
most all of them employ an LRU variant. One simple 
approach [20] that we call LRU-Top is to maintain a 
single LRU list for both sequential and random data, 
and whenever tracks are prefetched or accessed, they 
are placed at the MRU end of the list. The tracks are 
evicted from the LRU end of the list. Another approach 
[35], [36] that we call LRU-Bottom is to maintain a 
single LRU list for both sequential and random data; 
however, while random data is inserted at the MRU 
end of the list, sequential data is inserted near the LRU 
end. For another interesting LRU variant, see [37]. [1] 
suggested holding sequential data for a fixed amount 
of time, while [29] suggested giving sequential data a 
fixed, predetermined portion of the cache space. [34] 
studied offline, optimal policies for integrated caching 
and prefetching. In a recent work, [38] focused on 
general demand prepaging and noted that the amount 
of cache space devoted to prefetched data is “critical, 
and its ideal value depends not only on the predictor 
and the degree, but also on the main memory size, the 
application, and the reference behavior of the process.” 
In other words, no strategy that is independent of 
the workload characteristics is likely to be universally 
useful. 

In the context of demand paging, in addition to 
LRU, a number of cache replacement policies have 
been studied, see, for example, LFU, FBR, LRU-2, 2Q, 
MQ, LRFU, and ARC. For a detailed overview of these 
algorithms, see [7], [8]. Our context is different than that 
of these algorithms, since we are interested in integrated 
policies for caching and prefetching. Previously, [14] 
have considered adaptively balancing cache amongst 
three partitions: LRU cache, hinted cache, and prefetch 
cache. It is not clear how to efficiently extend the 
algorithm in [14] in presence of potentially a very large 
number of sequential streams. 

Our algorithm, namely, Sequential Prefetching in 
Adaptive Replacement Cache (SARC), is closely re- 
lated to—but distinct from—Adaptive Replacement Cache 


(ARC). In particular, the idea of two adaptive lists in 
SARC is inspired by ARC. There are several differ- 
ences between the two algorithms: (i) ARC is applicable 
only in a demand paging scenario, whereas SARC 
combines caching along with sequential prefetching. 
(ii) While ARC maintains a history of recently evicted 
pages, SARC does not need history and is also simpler 
to implement. 


B. Our Approach 














RANDOM SEQ 
MRU MRU 
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Fig. 2. SARC separates sequential and random data into two lists, 
and maintains a desired size parameter for the sequential list. The 
desired size is continually adapted in response to a dynamic, changing 
workload. Specifically, if the bottom portion of SEQ list is found to 
be more valuable than the bottom portion of RANDOM list, then the 
desired size is increased; otherwise, the desired size is decreased. 


We shall develop an adaptive, self-tuning, low over- 
head algorithm that dynamically partitions the amount 
of cache space amongst sequential and random data so 
as to minimize the overall miss rate. Given the radically 
different nature of sequentially prefetched pages and the 
random data, it is natural to separate these two types of 
data. As shown in Figure 2, we will manage each class 
in separate LRU lists: RANDOM and SEQ. One of our 
goals is to avoid thrashing [34] that happens when more 
precious demand-paged random pages are replaced with 
less precious prefetched pages (cache pollution) or when 
prefetched pages are replaced too early before they are 
used. 

A key idea in our algorithm is to maintain a desired 
size (see Figure 2) for SEQ list. The tracks are evicted 
from the LRU end of SEQ, if its size (in pages) is larger 
than the desired size; otherwise, the tracks are evicted 
from the LRU end of RANDOM. The desired size 
is continuously adapted. We now explain the intuition 
behind this adaptation. 

Assuming that both the lists satisfy the LRU stack 
property (see Section II-C), the optimum partition is 
one that equalizes the marginal utility of allocating 
additional cache space to each list. We design a locally 
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adaptive algorithm that starts from any given cache 
partitioning and gradually and dynamically tweaks it 
to gear it towards the optimum. As an important step 
towards this goal, we first derive an elegant analytical 
model for computing the marginal utility of allocating 
additional cache space to sequentially prefetched data. 
In other words, how does the number of sequential 
misses experienced by SEQ change as the size of the 
list changes. Similarly, as a second step, we empirically 
estimate the marginal utility of allocating additional 
cache space to random data. Finally, as the third step, 
if during a certain time interval the marginal utility of 
SEQ list is higher than that of RANDOM list, then the 
desired size is increased; otherwise, the desired size in 
decreased. 


C. Single Sequential Stream 


For simplicity, assume that there is only one request 
to each track. Multiple consecutive requests do not 
change the final algorithm in any way. 

Every track in cache has a time stamp that is updated 
with the current time whenever the track is placed at the 
MRU position of either list. Let T’ denote the temporal 
length, that is, the time difference between the MRU 
and LRU time stamps of SEQ. 

Let s; and s{ denote the rates of sequential 
misses of one stream when synchronous and syn- 
chronous+asynchronous prefetching, respectively, are 
employed. 
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Fig. 3. Via simulation for a single sequential stream, we depict behav- 
ior of s, (rate of sequential misses for synchronous prefetching), s{ 
(rate of sequential misses for synchronous+asynchronous prefetching), 
and 8} (an approximation to sf). The hyperbolic curve sj flattens out 
at point (JT), s}). 


Figure 3 displays the behavior of s; and s{ as the 
temporal length varies. As discussed in Section II-B, 
under synchronous prefetching, sequential misses or its 


rate is inversely proportional to the degree of read- 
ahead. If, however, the read-ahead are discarded before 
they are accessed, the effective degree of read-ahead 
decreases. Whenever he effective degree of read-ahead 
is less than the actual degree, it is proportional to the 
temporal length of the list. Hence, we have that 


(constant)/T O0<T<T, 
si= 4, (1) 
Sy Ty < T, 


where s{ > 0 is the smallest attainable rate of sequential 
misses (which is inversely proportional to the actual 
degree of read-ahead) and 7; is the smallest tempo- 
ral length that attains sj. As previously discussed in 
Section II-B and depicted in Figure 3, s{ drops to zero 
when sj, flattens out: 


0<T<T, 
Gag Tat a (2) 
0 T, <T. 
For later use, we define the curve Ss} as: 
! S1 — T(s{)/(Th) 0<T<T, 
Ss, = (3) 
0 Tl <T. 


Observe that the curve s{ distributes the discontinuity 
of s{ throughout the interval [0, T;]. 


D. Marginal Utility of SEQ 


When we have multiple streams, their think times 
will in general be different. Also, in general, each client 
will have different number of accesses to each track 
before moving onto the next track. Fortunately, these 
differences do not enter our analysis below. 

Let us suppose that there are @ streams. The parameter 
é will not appear anywhere in our algorithm. Let s?, 
1 <i < @, denote the rate of sequential misses of stream 
i for synchronous+asynchronous prefetching. Observe 
that these individual numbers are generally not easily 
observable. However, their sum 


(4) 


is simple to observe in a real system. 

Let L denote the length of the list SEQ in num- 
ber of 4K pages. To compute the marginal utility of 
SEQ, we examine how the overall rate of sequential 
misses changes, namely, As, in response to a small 
change AL in L. By the stack property of SEQ, as L 
increases (respectively, decreases) s decreases (respec- 
tively, increases). Hence, As/AL is always negative. 
The marginal utility is measured by the magnitude 
of this quantity. We shall lower bound this negative 
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quantity, and, in turn, upper bound the marginal utility. 
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where (a) follows from (4); (b) follows since, by defini- 
tions in (2) and (3), s/ that is steeper than s? throughout 
the continuous region [0,7;); (c) follows from (3) and 
I is the indicator function that takes value 1 or 0 
depending upon whether T’ < T; or not; (d) follows 
from (1); (e) follows since T’ < T; and the indicator 
function I(T < T;) can be removed since when I is 
zero s¢ is also zero; (f) follows from (4); and (g) follows 
since, in practice, there is linear relationship between L 
and T’. In other words, as the length of the list increases 
(respectively, decreases) the time difference between 
the MRU and LRU time stamps of the list increases 
(respectively, decreases) proportionately for any given 
workload. 

Let T;, 1 <i < 2, denote the times at which various 
streams attain zero misses (see Figure 3). Mathemati- 
cally, the above chain of inequalities is valid at all points 
in [0, co) except at T;, 1 <i < £@, since at T;, As?/AT is 
not defined. However, our choice of the approximating 
curve s/, is such that it cleverly distributes the magnitude 
of the drop in s¥ at T; evenly throughout the interval 
(0, 7;), and, hence, in practice, the inequalities are ap- 
plicable. This approximation smoothes out the changes 
in As in relation to AL at the discontinuities and paves 
the way for designing a locally adaptive algorithm such 
as ours. 

We now have the following bounds 


As 8 
—_ > -2_, 
AL — L 


where the upper bound follows from (1) and (2) and 


| & 
IV 


the lower bound follows from (5). In other words, the 
marginal utility lies somewhere between s/L and 2s/LD, 
but closer to latter in practice. In this paper, we have 
chosen 2s/L to approximate the marginal utility of 


SEQ. 


E. Marginal Utility of RANDOM 


The RANDOM list contains essentially only demand- 
paged, non-sequential data. For demand paged data, 
LRU is a stack algorithm. In other words, increasing 
(respectively, decreasing) the length of the list leads to 
smaller (respectively, larger) number of misses. 

Let r denote the rate of cache misses in RANDOM. 
To compute the marginal utility of RANDOM, we 
examine r changes, namely, Ar, changes in response 
to a small change AL in L. By the stack property, as DL 
increases (respectively, decreases) r decreases (respec- 
tively, increases). Hence, Ar/AL is always negative. 
The marginal utility is measured by the magnitude 
of this quantity. Unlike SEQ list where an analytical 
model was necessary, for the RANDOM list the quantity 
Ar/AL can be estimated directly from real-time cache 
introspection. 

We will monitor AL cache space at the bottom of 
RANDOM list (see Figure 2), and observe rate of hits 
Ar in this region. A bottom hit is an indication that 
a miss has been saved due to the cache space at the 
bottom of RANDOM. In other words, if cache space 
AL at the bottom was not allocated to RANDOM, then 
the rate of misses r would increase by Ar. We assume 
that Ar/AL is a constant in a small region (generally 
much smaller than even AJL) at the bottom of the list 
where our locally adaptive algorithm is active. Hence, 
as a corollary, if a small amount of cache space were 
added to RANDOM, then the misses would decrease in 
proportion to Ar/AL. 

However, allocating more cache space to RANDOM 
will take away equal amount from SEQ, and, hence, 
needs to be carefully weighed. The optimum is attained 
when marginal utilities of both the lists are equalized. 


F. Equalizing Marginal Utilities 

Figure 2 depicts the structure of our algorithm. Fix 
the size of RANDOM bottom AL to a small constant 
fraction of the cache size. The essence of the algorithm 
is to compare the absolute values of 


As  2a8 ai? 
RE Sey ee 


If (2s)/L is larger than the magnitude of Ar/AL, then 
it is more advantageous to transfer cache space from 
the bottom of RANDOM to the bottom of SEQ and 
hence we increase the desired size of SEQ; otherwise, 
we decrease the desired size of SEQ. 
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So far, the time interval for sampling the rates Ar 
and s has not been fixed. The smaller the time interval 
the more adaptive the algorithm, while larger the time 
interval the smoother and slower the adaptation. Our 
algorithm implicitly selects a time interval based on 
cache hits. Thus, the rate of adaptation is derived from 
and adapts to the workload itself. Specifically, we select 
the time interval to be the time difference between two 
successive hits in the bottom of the RANDOM list. In 
this case, Ar is just a constant 1, and we measure s 
during the same interval. Thus, we now need to simply 
compare 

2-8 1 2-s-AL 


—— and ——.,, or, equivalently, 


L AL. and 1. 


(6) 
G. SARC 


We now weave together the above analysis and in- 
sights into a concrete, adaptive (self-tuning) algorithm 
that dynamically balances the cache space allocated 
to RANDOM and SEQ data under different condi- 
tions such as different number of sequential/random 
streams, different data layout strategies, different think 
times of sequential/random streams, different cache- 
sensitivities/footprints of random streams, and different 
I/O intensities. The complete algorithm is displayed in 
Figure 4. SARC is extremely simple to implement and 
has virtually no computational/space overhead over an 
LRU-based implementation. 

In our experiments, we have set AL to be 2% of the 
cache space. Any other small fraction would work as 
well. 

In the algorithm, we will need to determine if a 
hit in one of the lists was actually in its bottom (see 
lines 6 and 12). Of course, one could maintain separate 
fixed sized bottom lists for both the lists. However, 
with an eye towards simplification and computational 
efficiency, we now describe a time-based approximation 
to achieve nearly the same effect. We now describe how 
to determine if the a hit in SEQ lies in its bottom AL. 
Let Turu and Try denote the time stamp of the MRU 
and LRU tracks, respectively, in SEQ. Let L denote the 
size of SEQ in pages. Let Ty:7 denote the time stamp 
of the hit track. Now, if 


AL 
(THrr — Tiru) < zp Tieu — Tirv), 


then we say that a bottom hit has occurred. The same 
calculation can also be used for determining the bottom 
hits in RANDOM. 

The algorithm uses the following constants: m (lines 
18 and 32) denotes the degree of synchronous and 
asynchronous read-ahead; g (lines 18 and 32) denotes 
the number of disks in a RAID group; triggerOffset (line 
49) is the offset from the end of a prefetched group 


of tracks and is used to demarcate the asynchronous 
trigger; LargeRatio (line 13) is a threshold, say, 20, 
to indicate that the ratio has become much larger than 
1; and FreeQThreshold (line 52) denotes the desired 
size of the FreeQ. Shark uses RAID arrays (either 
RAID-5 or RAID-10) at the back-end. Our machine (see 
Section IV-B) was configured with RAID-S5 (6 data disks 
+ parity disk + spare disk) meaning that g = 6. RAID 
allows for parallel reads since logical data is striped 
across the physical data disks. To leverage this, setting 
m as a multiple of g is meaningful. We set m = 24. 
Finally, we chose triggerOffset to be 3. 

The algorithm is self-explanatory. We now briefly 
explain important portions of the algorithm in Figure 4 
in a line-by-line fashion. 

Lines 1-3 are used during the initialization phase 
only. The counter seqMiss tracks the number of se- 
quential misses between two consecutive bottom hits 
in RANDOM, and is initialized to zero. The variable 
desiredSeqListSize is the desired size of SEQ, and 
is initially set to zero meaning adaptation is shut off. 
The adaptation will start only after SEQ is populated 
(see lines 69-73). The variable adapt determines the 
instantaneous magnitude and direction of the adaptation 
to desiredSeqListSize. 

Lines 4-50 describe the cache management policy. 
The quantity ratio in line 4 is derived from (6). Lines 
5-10 deal with the case when a track in RANDOM is hit. 
If the hit is in the bottom portion of the RANDOM list 
(line 6), then seqMiss is reset to zero (line 7) since we 
are interested in number of sequential misses between 
two successive hits in the bottom of RANDOM. Line 
8, sets the variable 
2-seqMiss - AL 

L 
Note that in the steady state the rate of new tracks 
being added to any cache is the same as the rate of 
old tracks being demoted from the cache. This rate 
is an upper bound on the rate at which the size of 
either SEQ or RANDOM can change while keeping 
the total number of tracks in the cache constant. Since 
adapt is used to change the desiredSeqListSize, it is 
therefore not allowed to exceed 1 or be less than —1. 
Observe that by the test prescribed in (6), if adapt 
is greater than zero, then we would like to increase 
desiredSeqListSize, else we would like to decrease it. 
This increase or decrease is executed in line 70. Also, 
observe that when the inequality between the marginal 
utilities of SEQ and RANDOM is larger, the magnitude 
of adapt is larger, and, hence, a faster rate of adaptation 
is adopted, whereas when the two marginal utilities are 
nearly equal, adapt will be close to zero, and a slower 
rate of adaptation is adopted. Finally, observe that line 
70 (which carries out the actual adaptation) is executed 


adapt = 1. 
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INITIALIZATION: Set the adaptation variables to 0. 


1: 
2: 
3: 


Set seqMiss to 0 
Set adapt to 0 
Set desiredSeqListSize to 0 

















CACHE MANAGEMENT POLICY (CONTINUED): 


ReadAndMru( [start, end], listType ) 














41: foreach track ¢ in [start, end]; do 
42: if t¢ ¢ (SEQ LU) RANDOM) then 
43: grab a free track from FreeQ 
CACHE MANAGEMENT POLICY: 44 read track t from disk 
4S: endif 
Track x is requested: 46: Mru(¢, listType) 
; cx 5 ; fae 47: done 
4: Set ratio = (2 - seqMiss - AL) /seqListSize 48: if (listType == SEQ) 
5: case i: « € RANDOM (IT) 49: Set AsyncTrigger as (end — triggerOffset) 
6: if 2 RANDOM BOTTOM then seal 
de Reset seqMiss = 0 
8: Set adapt = max( -1, min(ratio - 1, 1) ) 
2 endif FREE QUEUE MANAGEMENT: 
10: Mru(z, RANDOM) 
11: case ii: « € SEQ (HIT) Bree tmead’) 
12: if « € SEQ BOTTOM then a, we te) ae 
13: if (ratio > LargeRatio) then 52: if length(FreeQ) < FreeQThreshold then 
14: Set adapt = 1 53: if (seqListSize << AL 
5: endif or randomListSize < AL) then 
16: endif 54: if (ru track of SEQ is older than 
17: if « is AsyncTrigger then ; Iru track of RANDOM) then 
18: ReadAndMru([z + 1, « +m —x%ql, SEQ) 55: EvictLruTrackAndAdapt(SEQ) 
19: endif oe oe 
20: Mru(x, SEQ) 57: EvictLruTrackAndAdapt(RANDOM) 
21: if track (r — 1) € (SEQU RANDOM) then 28: ena 
22: if (seqCounter(a — 1) == 0) then 59: else eS. : sth 
23: Set seqCounter(a) = max (seqThreshold 60: if (seqListSize > desiredSeqListSize) then 
seqCounter(a — 1) + 1) , 61: EvictLruTrackAndAdapt(SEQ) 
24: endif Oe: aes 
25: else 63: EvictLruTrackAndAdapt(RANDOM) 
26: Set seqCounter(x) = 1 64: endif 
27: endif SF sual 
66: endif 
28: case iii: « ¢ (SEQ LJ RANDOM) (miss) 67: endwhile 
29: if (2 — 1) € (SEQ [J RANDOM) then . ; 
30: if seqCounter(x — 1) == seqThreshold then EvictLruTrackAndAdapt( listType ) : 
4; seqMiss++ 68: evict Iru track in listType and add it to FreeQ 
32: ReadAndMru([2, x +m —«%gl, SEQ) 69: if (desiredSeqListSize > 0) then 
33: Set seqCounter(«) = seqThreshold 70: Set desiredSeqListSize += adapt / 2 
34: else 71: else 
35: ReadAndMru((z, 2], RANDOM) 72: Set desiredSeqListSize = seqListSize 
36: Set seqCounter(a) = 73: endif 
: dif scacquatere: ys Fig. 4. Algorithm for Sequential Prefetching Adaptive Re- 
37: ene placement Cache. This algorithm is completely self-contained, 
38: else and can directly be used as a basis for an implementation. The 
39: Set seqCounter(x) = 1 algorithm starts from an empty cache. 
40: endif 
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only when a track is actually evicted from one of the 
lists. In a steady state, tracks are evicted from the cache 
at the rate of cache misses. Hence, a larger (respectively, 
a smaller) rate of misses will effect a faster (respectively, 
a slower) rate of adaptation. Hence, SARC adapts not 
only the sizes of the two lists, but also the rate at which 
the sizes are adapted. 

Lines 11-27 deal with the case when a track in SEQ 
is hit. If the hit is in the bottom portion of the SEQ 
list (line 12) and ratio has become large (line 13), in 
other words, no hit has been observed in the bottom of 
the RANDOM list while comparatively large number 
of sequential misses have been seen on the SEQ list, 
then set adapt to 1 (line 14) meaning that increase 
desiredSeqListSize at the fastest rate possible. Now, 
if the hit track is an asynchronous trigger track (line 
17), then asynchronously read-ahead the next sequential 
group of tracks (line 18). Lines 21-27 describe how 
the sequential detection mechanism in Section II-A is 
implemented. 

Lines 28-40 deal with a cache miss. For a sequential 
miss (lines 29-31), synchronously read-ahead a sequen- 
tial group of tracks (line 32). The remaining lines deal 
with sequential detection mechanism in Section I-A. 

Lines 41-50 (i) read the missing tracks from a given 
range of tracks; (ii) places all tracks in the given range at 
the MRU position; and (iii) set the asynchronous trigger. 

Lines 51-73 implement the cache replacement policy 
and carry out the adaptation. As is typical in multi- 
threaded systems, we assume that these lines run on 
a separate thread (line 51). If the size of the free 
queue drops below some predetermined threshold (line 
52), then tracks are evicted from SEQ if it exceeds 
desiredSeqListSize and tracks are evicted from RAN- 
DOM otherwise. In either case, the evicted tracks are 
placed on the free queue. Observe that SARC becomes 
active (lines 60-64) only if the sizes of both the SEQ 
and the RANDOM list exceed AL. Otherwise, a simple 
LRU eviction (lines 54-58) is done. Whenever the utility 
of one of the two lists becomes so small when compared 
to the utility of the other list that its size eventually 
drops below AL, we do not want to waste even AL 
amount of cache, and revert back to LRU. Whenever 
both list sizes exceed AL, SARC takes over. Finally, 
lines 68-73 evict the LRU track from the desired list, 
and effect an adaption as already described above. 

Our description of SARC is now complete. 


IV. SYSTEM IMPLEMENTATION, WORKLOAD, AND 
RESULTS 


We implemented SARC and two well known LRU 
variants, namely, LRU Top and LRU Bottom (see 
Section III-A), on IBM Shark (formally, TotalStorage 
Enterprise Storage Server Model 800) hardware. We 





compare the performance of SARC to the LRU variants 
on an SPC-1 Like benchmark workload in different 
configurations. 


A. Shark 


HA = HOST ADAPTER 
DA = DEVICE ADAPTER 
NVS = NON-VOLATILE STORAGE 





Fig. 5. A conceptual representation of IBM Shark (Enterprise Storage 
Server 800) [39]. 


Figure 5 outlines the architecture of Shark. The 
architecture can support upto 16 host adapters (HA) 
in four host adapter bays. The host adapters can have 
fiber channel, ESCON, or SCSI ports. Shark has two 
active cluster processors with symmetrical multiproces- 
sors (SMP) for performance, reliability, and availability. 
Each host adapter is connected to both the SMP clusters 
via the Common Parts Interconnect (CPI). Either cluster 
is able to handle IOs from any host adapter. Both the 
clusters have multiple SMPs in processor drawers and 
have an I/O drawer which provide PCI connections for 
access to non-volatile, battery-backed memory (denoted 
as NVS in the figure) and the device adapters (denoted 
as DA in the figure). The processor drawer also contains 
up to 32GB cache per cluster. For read data, the host 
adapter directs the request to the appropriate cluster. For 
write data, the data is written to both the clusters: on 
one it resides in the SMP RAM and on the other cluster 
it resides in the NVS memory. At the back-end, Shark 
uses RAID arrays (or arrays) that can be configured 
as RAID-5 or RAID-10. For further details on Shark, 
please see [31], [39]. 


B. Our Experimental Setup 


Our Shark was equipped with: 8 GB cache (per 
cluster), 2 GB NVS (per cluster), four 600 MHz Pow- 
erPC/RS64IV CPUs (per cluster), and 16 RAID-5 (6 + 
parity + spare) arrays with 72 GB, 10K rpm drives. We 
use only one cluster since enhancements provided by 
dual cluster are not necessary to study effectiveness of 
cache algorithms. In a single cluster mode, the behavior 
of our experimental software on Shark does not change 
other than the fact that writes now go to both the NVS 
memory as well as the SMP RAM in the same cluster. 
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Warm-up Measurement 
Phase Phase 
Time (in minutes) 120 30 30 30 30 30 30 
Load (percentages) 100 100 97.5 95 80 50 10 
High Load (scaled IOPS) 25000 | 25000 23750 22500 20000 12500 2500 
Low Load (scaled IOPS) 11364 | 11364 10795 10227 9091 5682 1136 


TABLE I. The structure of the SPC-1 Like benchmark on two different loads. For both loads, the warm-up phase is run for 120 minutes followed 


by 6 measurement phases of 30 minutes each. The purpose of the warm-up phase is to fill-up the cache and to brings it to a steady-state. 
Observe that in the measurement phase, we gradually decrease the load in proportion 100%, 97.5%, 95%, 80%, 50%, and 10%, where 100%, 


represents the highest load. This allows studying the behavior of the storage controller under a wide range of load conditions. 


The essence of our results does not change with a larger 
or a smaller cache size. 

As a client, we use a powerful AIX host with the 
following configuration: 16 GB RAM, 2-way SMP with 
1GHz PowerPC/Power4 CPUs. The host is connected 
to the Shark through two fiber channel cards which 
can support more than sufficient bandwidth for our all 
experiments. 


C. SPC-1 Like Workload 


SPC-1 is a synthetic, but sophisticated and fairly re- 
alistic, performance measurement workload for storage 
subsystems used in business critical applications. The 
benchmark simulates real world environments as seen 
by on-line, non-volatile storage in a typical server class 
computer system. SPC-1 measures the performance of 
a storage subsystem by presenting to it a set of I/O 
operations that are typical for business critical applica- 
tions like OLTP systems, database systems and mail 
server applications. For extensive details on SPC-1, 
please see: [23], [24]. We used SPC-1 Like that is an 
earlier prototype implementation of SPC-1 benchmark 
by Bruce McNutt who was one of the chief architects 
of the official SPC-1 benchmark. 

The SPC-1 Like workload synthesizes a community 
of users targeting I/Os to the storage that is logically 
organized in the form of three Application Storage 
Units (ASU). ASU-1 represents a “Data Store”, ASU- 
2 represents a “User Store”, and ASU-3 represents a 
“Log/Sequential Write”. Of the total amount of avail- 
able back-end storage, 45% is assigned to ASU-1, 45% 
is assigned to ASU-2, and remaining 10% is assigned 
to ASU-3 as per SPC-1 specifications. We shall furnish 
more details on sizes of various ASUs in Section IV-D. 

The SPC-1 Like workload is specified in units of 
Business Scaling Units (BSU). One BSU corresponds 
to a community of users who collectively generate up 
to 50 IOPS. The overall composition of a BSU, and, 
that of SPC-1 Like, is specified by the following simple 
matrix, where all numbers are in percentages: 





Read Write | All 
Random 29 32) 6l 
Sequential 11 28 39 
All 40 60 | 100 


The workload is scaled by using more BSUs that in 
effect increases the number of users being simulated. 

In this paper, due to the commercial nature of the 
system involved, we will not use IOPS, but rather use 
scaled IOPS which are obtained by multiplying the true 
IOPS by a constant (a non-integer rational number) that 
is not revealed in the paper. 

We shall use two different load schedules for SPC-1 
Like in Table I. 


D. Footprint of the Workload 


While modern storage controllers can make available 
immense amount of space, in a real-life scenario, work- 
loads actively use only a fraction of the total available 
storage space known as the footprint. Generally speak- 
ing, for random workloads, for a given cache size, the 
larger the footprint, the smaller the hit ratio, and vice 
versa. In this paper, we will use the following two 
different back-end configurations in conjunction with 
the SPC-1 Like workload: 








ASU-1 ASU-2 ASU-3 
(percentages) 45 45 10 
cache-sensitive (GB) 45 45 10 
cache-insensitive (GB) 1443 1443 320 





E. Data Layout: Striping 


RAID stripes data across its constituent disks. In 
addition, our AIX host permits striping data across 
RAID arrays. There are essentially three striping mod- 
els: (i) wide striping; (ii) narrow striping; and (iii) no 
striping. Wide striping lays out contiguous data across 
all the arrays whereas narrow striping lays out data 
across only a subset of the arrays. For a detailed study 
comparing wide striping to narrow striping, please see 
[40]. For a very useful practical introduction to the 
mechanics of implementing striping, please see [41]. 
For random streams, striping is useful in reducing “hot 
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spots” (points of contention) leading to a reduction in 
the average response time for random seeks. 

While wide striping is extremely useful for random 
clients, it is not friendly to sequential clients. Because 
striping is done at the host level and is not visible to 
Shark, when wide striped, each sequential access stream 
could appear as multiple, although slower, sequential ac- 
cess streams. Narrow striping is likely to have moderate 
number of hot spots for random clients, but is friendlier 
to sequential clients. In this paper, we have used narrow 
striping that stripes across 4 RAID arrays. Our insights, 
analysis, and algorithm do not change with wide striping 
or with no striping. 


F. Results 


We now compare performance of SARC to two 
state-of-the-art LRU variants, namely, LRU Top and 
LRU Bottom (see Section III-A), using the SPC-1 
Like benchmark on Shark hardware that is running our 
experimental software implementations. 

SARC minimizes the number of misses. The effect 
of such minimization can be studied from two per- 
spectives, namely, that of the client and that of the 
storage controller. To a client, at a fixed load, the 
most important metric is the average response time. 
To study the performance seen by a client over a large 
spectrum of real-life operating scenarios, for the SPC-1 
Like benchmark, we compare throughput versus average 
response time curves for all the three algorithms. To a 
storage controller, a crucial metric is the internal load 
on the RAID arrays. Within Shark, we measure the rate 
of tracks being staged to the cache due to read requests 
(both random and sequential). We will demonstrate how 
SARC convincingly outperforms both the LRU variants 
from the perspective of the client as well as the storage 
controller. 

1) Throughput vs. Response Time: The two plots in 
the left column of Figure 6 show the throughput (in 
scaled IOPS) versus average response time (in ms) for 
all three algorithms by using the SPC-1 Like workload. 
Each displayed data point is an average of 27 numbers, 
each number being an overall response time average 
for read and write requests over a minute. According 
to SPC-1 specification, the numbers corresponding to 
the first three minutes of a measurement phase are 
discarded. 

The top, left plot is obtained on a cache-sensitive 
configuration (see Section IV-D) for which, due to rel- 
atively high cache hit ratio, a High Load schedule (see 
Table I) is required to saturate the machine. The bottom, 
left plot is observed on a cache-insensitive configuration 
for which, due to relatively low cache hit ratio, a Low 
Load schedule is sufficient. LRU Bottom generally 
allocates more cache space to RANDOM than to SEQ 


when compared to LRU Top. Hence, LRU Bottom 
performs better than LRU Top in the cache-sensitive 
configuration where RANDOM list has more utility, 
whereas, the reverse is true in the cache-insensitive 
configuration. However, in both the cases, SARC sig- 
nificantly and dramatically outperforms both the LRU 
variants by judiciously and dynamically partitioning the 
cache space amongst the two lists. Due to its self- 
tuning nature, SARC achieves this without any a priori 
knowledge of the different workloads resulting from 
different configurations and load levels. For the cache- 
sensitive configuration (resp. cache-insensitive), at the 
peak throughput, the overall average response times for 
LRU Top, LRU Bottom, and, SARC are, respectively, 
33.35ms, 8.92ms, and 5.18ms (resp. 8.62ms, 15.26ms, 
and 6.87ms). 

To facilitate a more detailed analysis of the perfor- 
mance improvements due to SARC, Table II provides 
the break-up of overall average response time into read 
and write components. At the peak throughput in the 
cache-sensitive configuration, SARC provides 83.7% 
and 39.0% read response time reduction over LRU Top 
and LRU Bottom, respectively. Even for the cache- 
insensitive configuration at the peak throughput, SARC 
provides 16.1% and 46.9% read response time reduction 
over LRU Top and LRU Bottom, respectively. 

SARC improves read response times directly by 
reducing the misses, serendipitously, the resultant reduc- 
tion in the back-end load also improves the performance 
for the concurrent writes. At the peak throughput in the 
cache-sensitive configuration, SARC provides 85.2% 
and 44.8% write response time reduction over LRU Top 
and LRU Bottom, respectively. Once again, even for 
the cache-insensitive configuration at peak throughput, 
SARC provides 28.6% and 66.7% write response time 
reduction over LRU Top and LRU Bottom, respectively. 
Also observe in Table II that although none of the LRU 
strategies works well in both cache-sensitive and cache- 
insensitive configurations, SARC outperforms the better 
of the two LRU variants fairly consistently across all 
load levels for both reads and writes. 

2) Power of the Storage Controller: We now pro- 
vide an alternate viewpoint for studying the throughput 
versus average response time curves. Typically, at a 
low (resp. high) throughput one observes a low (resp. 
high) response time. Thus, there is a trade-off between 
the two quantities. [42] combined them into a single 
performance measure power that is defined as the ra- 
tio of throughput to average response time. The two 
plots in the middle column of Figure 6 display overall 
throughput versus power for the three algorithms. The 
visualization helps us observe the relative performance 
of the algorithms even at low load levels, where the 
throughput-response time plots may seem to overlap. In 
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High Load Schedule with Cache-sensitive back-end configuration 
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Low Load Schedule with Cache-insensitive back-end configuration 
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Fig. 6. A comparison of LRU Top, LRU Bottom, and SARC. The top (resp. bottom) three panels correspond to SPC-1 Like in cache-sensitive 
(resp. cache-insensitive) configuration. For both the configurations, the left column displays throughput versus overall average response times, 
the middle column displays throughput versus power, and the right column displays the evolution of the rate of tracks staged to cache. The 
vertical lines demarcate the load schedules in Table I. 























Low Load Schedule with High Load Schedule with 
Cache-insensitive back-end configuration Cache-sensitive back-end configuration 

Scaled || LRU-Top | LRU-Bottom SARC Scaled LRU-Top | LRU-Bottom SARC 
IOPS read/write read/write read/write IOPS read/write read/write read/write 

1136 5.30/0.18 5.15/0.18 5.21/0.18 2500 2.51/0.19 1.53/0.19 1.54/0.19 
5682 6.71/0.26 6.77/0.27 6.45/0.26 12500 3.00/0.41 1.79/0.38 1.76/0.35 
9091 8.62/0.92 9.74/1.64 8.58/0.95 20000 5.22/1.96 3.20/1.58 2.38/0.89 
10227 || 11.13/2.45 13.98/4.39 8.86/1.37 22500 12.71/7.18 4.95/2.92 3.34/1.60 
10795 || 13.23/3.81 14.79/5.07 10.15/2.15 23750 || 24.84/16.00 7.32/4.69 4.06/2.17 
11364 || 14.36/4.79 | 22.72/10.28 | 12.05/3.42 25000 || 41.70/27.78 11.10/7.46 | 6.77/4.12 









































TABLE II. A comparison of average read/write response times for LRU Top, LRU Bottom, and SARC. The left (resp. right) table corresponds 
to cache-insensitive (resp. cache-sensitive) configuration. All the response time numbers are in ms. The best numbers for each load point are in 
bold. 
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both configurations, the power of the storage controller 
with the SARC algorithm envelopes the power from the 
other algorithms. 

3) Rate of Stages to Cache: The two plots in the 
right column of Figure 6 display the rate (per second) of 
tracks being brought (or staged) to the cache in response 
to read misses or sequential prefetches. In the cache- 
sensitive configuration (top right), we observe that LRU 
Top is better than LRU Bottom for the higher load 
levels, while the opposite is true for the lighter load 
levels. In contrast, SARC is consistently better than 
both the LRU variants for all load levels. 

To understand the importance of this metric, note 
that from a client’s perspective, in the cache-sensitive 
configuration, as seen in the top, left panel of Figure 6, 
LRU Bottom consistently outperforms LRU Top by 
delivering a lower average response time. However, 
from a storage controller’s perspective, LRU Bottom 
outperforms LRU Top for lower loads while the con- 
verse is true for higher loads. In contrast, SARC 
consistently outperforms both the LRU variants from 
both the perspectives. In other words, not only does 
SARC deliver a better performance to a client, it does 
so without unduly stressing the server. 

Similar observations also hold for the cache- 
insensitive configuration, albeit, to a smaller extent. 
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LRU Top, LRU Bottom, and SARC for the SPC-1 Like workload in 
cache-sensitive configuration. The vertical lines demarcate the high 
load schedule in Table I. 


4) Adaptive nature of SARC: The Figure 7 plots 
the sizes of the SEQ list versus the time (in seconds) 
for all the three algorithms. It can be seen that LRU 
Top allocates too much cache space to SEQ list, LRU 
Bottom allocates too little cache space to SEQ list, 
while SARC adaptively allocates just the right amount 
of cache space to SEQ so as improve the overall 
performance. It can also be seen that SARC adapts to 
the evolving workload and selects a different size for 
the SEQ list at different loads. 
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The Figure 8 plots the quantity (2-s-AL)/L for the 
three algorithms. This quantity is denoted by variable 
ratio in line 4 of the algorithm in Figure 4. It can 
be seen that for LRU Bottom keeps ratio too large 
meaning that it would benefit by further increase in 
cache space devoted to sequential data. Similarly, LRU 
Top keeps ratio too small meaning that it would benefit 
by a decrease in cache space devoted to sequential data. 
Whereas SARC keeps ratio to roughly the idealized 
value of 1 meaning that it essentially gets very close 
to the optimum. In other words, SARC will not benefit 
by further trading of cache space between SEQ and 
RANDOM, whereas the other two algorithms would. 
This plot clearly explains why SARC outperforms the 
LRU variants in the top three panels of Figure 7. 
Furthermore, quite importantly, this plot also indicates 
that any other algorithm that does not directly attempt to 
drive ratio to 1 as SARC does will not be competitive 
with SARC. For example, any algorithm that keeps 
sequential data in the cache for a fixed time [1] or 
allocates a fixed, constant amount of space to sequential 
data [29], cannot in general outperform SARC. 


Remark IV.1 For heavy sequential workloads, SARC 
keeps SEQ list just as large enough as useful and 
does not starve the random workload if present. If 
there is no random workload then the entire cache 
will be devoted to the sequential workload and vice 
versa. When both heavy sequential and heavy random 
workloads are present, SARC computes the marginal 
utility to dynamically divide the cache between the two 
workloads. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


We have designed a powerful sequential prefetch- 
ing strategy that combines virtues of synchronous and 
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asynchronous prefetching while avoiding the anomaly 
that arises when prefetching and caching are integrated, 
and is capable of attaining zero misses for sequential 
streams. 

We have introduced a self-tuning, low overhead, 
simple to implement, locally adaptive, novel cache man- 
agement policy SARC that dynamically and adaptively 
partitions the cache space amongst sequential streams 
and random streams so as to reduce the read misses. 
SARC is doubly adaptive in that it adapts not only the 
cache space allocated to each class but also the rate at 
which the cache space is transferred from one class to 
another. It is extremely easy to convert an existing LRU 
variant into SARC. 

We have implemented SARC along with two popular 
state-of-the-art LRU variants on Shark hardware. By 
using the most widely adopted storage benchmark, we 
have demonstrated that SARC consistently outperforms 
the LRU variants, and shifts the throughput versus aver- 
age response time curves to the right thus fundamentally 
increasing the capacity of the system. Furthermore, 
SARC deliver better performance to a client, without 
unduly stressing the server. 

We believe that the insights, analysis, and algorithm 
presented in this paper are widely applicable. Due to 
its adaptivity, we expect SARC to work well across (i) 
a wide range of workloads that may have a varying 
mix of sequential and random clients and may pos- 
sess varying temporal locality of the random clients 
and varying number of sequential and random streams 
with varying think times; (ii) different back-end storage 
configurations; and (iii) different data layouts. 


ENDNOTES 


1. The numbers reported in this paper cannot be 
used to draw inferences about IBM’s products, since 
(i) Shark (ESS Model 800) does not use any of the 
above three algorithms; (ii) Shark does not use the 
sequential prefetching algorithm described above; (iii) 
our software implementation on Shark hardware is 
experimental and academic; (iv) we use only one of 
the two available clusters on Shark; and (v) we have 
scaled throughput (IOPS) numbers. This paper is not 
intended to be an official SPC-1 submission, but is an 
academic study geared to demonstrate that SARC is 
better than LRU variants. 
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Abstract 


Static linking has many advantages over dynamic 
linking. It is simple to understand, implement, and 
use. It ensures that an executable is self-contained 
and does not depend on a particular set of libraries 
during execution. As a consequence, the user ex- 
ecutes exactly the same executable image as was 
tested by the developer, diminishing the risk that 
the user’s environment will affect correct behavior. 

The major disadvantages of static linking are 
increases in the memory required to run an exe- 
cutable, network bandwidth to transfer it, and disk 
space to store it. 

In this paper we describe the SLINKY system that 
uses digest-based sharing to combine the simplic- 
ity of static linking with the space savings of dy- 
namic linking: although SLINKY executables are 
completely self-contained, minimal performance and 
disk-space penalties are incurred if two executables 
use the same library. We have developed a SLINKY 
prototype that consists of tools for adding digests 
to executables, a slight modification of the Linux 
kernel to use those digests to share code pages, and 
tools for transferring files between machines based 
on digests of their contents. Results show that our 
prototype has no measurable performance decrease 
relative to dynamic linking, a comparable mem- 
ory footprint, a 20% storage space increase, and a 
34% increase in the network bandwidth required to 
transfer the packages. We believe that SLINKY obvi- 
ates many of the justifications for dynamic linking, 
making static linking a superior technology for soft- 
ware organization and distribution. 


1 Introduction 


Most naive users’ frustrations with computers can 
be summarized by the following two statements: “I 
installed this new program and it just didn’t work!” 
or “I downloaded a cool new game and suddenly this 


other program I’ve been using for months stopped 
working!” In many cases these problems can be 
traced back to missing, out-of-date, or incompati- 
ble dynamic libraries on the user’s computer. While 
this problem may occur in any system that supports 
dynamically linked libraries, in the Windows com- 
munity it is affectionately known as DLL Hell [12]. 


In this paper we will argue — against conven- 
tional wisdom — that in most cases dynamic link- 
ing should be abandoned in favor of static linking. 
Since static linking ensures that programs are self- 
contained, users and developers can be assured that 
a program that was compiled, linked, and tested on 
the developer’s machine will run unadulterated on 
the user’s machine. From a quality assurance and 
release management point of view this has tremen- 
dous advantages: since a single, self-contained, bi- 
nary image is being shipped, little attention must 
be made to potential interference with existing soft- 
ware on the user’s machine. From a user’s point 
of view there is no chance of having to download 
additional libraries to make the new program work. 


A major argument against static linking is the 
size of the resulting executables. We believe that 
this will likely be offset by ever-increasing improve- 
ments in disk-space, CPU speed, and main mem- 
ory size. Nonetheless, this paper will show that the 
cost of static linking, in terms of file-system stor- 
age, network bandwidth, and run-time memory us- 
age, can be largely eliminated through minor mod- 
ifications to the operating system kernel and some 
system software. 


Our basic technique is digest-based sharing, in 
which message digests identify identical chunks of 
data that can be shared between executables. Di- 
gests ensure that a particular chunk of data is only 
stored once in memory or on disk, and only trans- 
ported once over the network. This sharing happens 
without intervention by the software developer or 
system administrator; SLINKY automatically finds 
and shares identical chunks of different executables. 
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1.1 SLINKY 


SLINKY is a relatively simple system that provides 
the space-saving benefits of dynamic linking with- 
out the complexities. There are four components to 
SLINKY: 


1. The slink program creates a statically-linked 
executable from one that is dynamically linked. 
It does so by linking in the dynamic libraries 
on which the program depends, resolving ref- 
erences, and performing necessary page align- 
ment. 


2. The digest program adds SHA-1 digests of the 
code pages to the statically-linked executable 
produced by slink. 


3. A modified Linux kernel shares code pages be- 
tween processes based on the digests added by 
digest. During a page fault the digest of the 
faulting page is used to share an in-memory 
copy of the page, if one exists. 


4. The ckget program downloads software pack- 
ages based on the digests of variable-sized 
chunks. Chunk boundaries are computed using 
Rabin fingerprints. Each unique chunk is only 
downloaded once, greatly reducing the network 
bandwidth required to transfer statically-linked 
executables. 


What is particularly attractive about SLINKY is its 
simplicity. The slink program consists of 1000 lines 
of code, digest 200 lines, the kernel modifications 
100 lines, and ckget 100 lines. 


1.2 Background 


“Linking” refers to combining a program and its li- 
braries into a single executable and resolving the 
symbolic names of variables and functions into their 
resulting addresses. Generally speaking, static link- 
ing refers to doing this process at link-time during 
program development, and incorporating into each 
executable the libraries it needs. Dynamic linking 
refers to deferring linking until the executable is ac- 
tually run. An executable simply contains refer- 
ences to the libraries it uses, rather than copies of 
the libraries, dramatically reducing its size. As a 
result, only a single copy of each library must be 
stored on disk. Dynamic linking also makes it pos- 
sible for changes to a library to propagate automat- 
ically to the executables that use it, since they will 
be linked against the new version of the library the 
next time they are run. 


Dynamic linking is typically used in conjunction 
with shared libraries, which are libraries whose in- 
memory images can be shared between multiple pro- 
cesses. The combination of dynamic linking and 
shared libraries ensures that there is only one copy 
of a shared library on disk and in memory, regard- 
less of how many executables make use of it. 


Dynamic linking is currently the dominant prac- 
tice, but this was not always the case. Early 
operating systems used static linking. Systems 
such as Multics [3] soon introduced dynamic link- 
ing as a way of saving storage and memory space, 
and increasing flexibility. The resulting complexity 
was problematic, and subsequent systems such as 
Unix [16] went back to static linking because of its 
simplicity. The pendulum has since swung the other 
way and dynamic linking has become the standard 
practice in Unix and Linux. 


1.3 DLL Hell 


Although dynamic linking is the standard practice, 
it introduces a host of complexities that static link- 
ing does not have. In short, running a dynamically 
linked executable depends on having the proper ver- 
sions of the proper libraries installed in the proper 
locations on the computer. Tools have been devel- 
oped to handle this complexity, but users are all too 
familiar with the “DLL Hell” [12] that can occur in 
ensuring that all library dependencies are met, espe- 
cially when different executables depend on different 
versions of the same library. 


DLL Hell commonly occurred in early versions of 
the Windows operating when program installation 
caused an older version of a library to replace an 
already installed newer one. Programs that relied 
on the newer version then stopped working — often 
without apparent reason. Unix and newer versions 
of Windows fix this problem using complex version- 
ing schemes in which the library file name contains 
the version number. The numbering scheme typi- 
cally allows for distinction between compatible and 
incompatible library versions. However, DLL Hell 
can still occur if, for example, the user makes a mi- 
nor change to a library search PATH variable, or com- 
patible library versions turn out not to be. Some- 
times programs depend on undocumented features 
(or even bugs) in libraries, making it difficult to de- 
termine when two versions are compatible. No mat- 
ter what the cause, DLL Hell can cause a previously 
working program to fail. 
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1.4 Anecdotes 


It is easy to argue that the “right solution” to the 
DLL Hell problem is that “every package maintainer 
should just make sure that their package always has 
the correct set of dependencies!”, perhaps by using 
dependency management tools. However, it appears 
that dependency problems still occur even in the 
most well-designed package management systems, 
such as Debian’s apt [2]. Below we present some 
anecdotal evidence of this. 

Consider, first, the following instructions from the 
Debian quick reference [1] guide: 


Package dependency problems may occur 
when upgrading in unstable/testing. 
Most of the time, this is because a 
package that will be upgraded has a 
new dependency that isn’t met. These 
problems are fixed by using 


# apt-get dist-upgrade 


If this does not work, then repeat 
one of the following until the problem 
resolves itself [sic]: 


# apt-get upgrade -f 


Some really broken upgrade 
scripts may cause persistent trouble. 


Most Debian users will install packages from the 
unstable distribution, since the stable distribu- 
tion is out-of-date. 

Similarly, searching Google with the query 
"apt-get dependency problem", produces many 
hits of the following kind: 


igor> I am trying to upgrade my potato 
igor> distro to get the latest KDE. after I 
igor> type apt-get update && apt-get 

igor> upgrade, here is my error message: 
igor> 
igor> ... 
igor> Sorry, but the following packages 
igor> have unmet dependencies: 


igor> debianutils: PreDepends: libc6 
igor> (>= 2.1.97) but 2.1.3-18 is to 
igor> be installed 


igor> E: Internal Error, InstallPackages 
igor> was called with broken packages! 

igor> 
briand> 
briand> 
briand> 


I’m getting everything from the 
site you are using and everything 
is OK. This is very odd. 


Ardour is a 200,000 LOC multi-track recording 
tool for Linux, which relies on many external li- 
braries for everything from GUI to audio format 
conversion. Its author, Paul Davis, writes [4]: 


I spent a year fielding endless 
reports from people about crashes, 
strange backtraces and the like before 
giving up and switching to static 
linking. Dynamic linking just doesn’t 
work reliably enough. 

I will firmly and publically denounce 
any packaging of Ardour that use 
dynamic linking to any C++ library 
except (and possibly including) 
libstdc++. 


1.5 Contributions 


In general, package maintenance and installation are 
difficult problems. A software distribution that ap- 
pears to work fine on the package maintainer’s ma- 
chine may break for any number of reasons on the 
user’s machine. The inherent complexity of dynamic 
library versioning coupled with the fact that an in- 
stallation package has to work under any number of 
operating system versions and on computers with 
any number of other packages installed, almost in- 
variably invites a visit from Murphy’s famous law. 

We have developed a system called SLINKY that 
combines the advantages of static and dynamic link- 
ing without the disadvantages of either. In our sys- 
tem, executables are statically linked (and hence 
avoid the complexities and frailties of dynamically 
linked programs) but can be executed, transported, 
and stored as efficiently as their dynamic counter- 
parts. 

The key insight is that dynamic linking saves 
space by explicitly sharing libraries stored in sepa- 
rate files, and this introduces much of the complex- 
ity. SLINKY, instead, relies on implicit sharing of 
identical chunks of data, which we call digest-based 
sharing. In this scheme chunks of data are identi- 
fied by a message digest, which is a cryptographi- 
cally secure hash such as SHA-1 [19]. Digest-based 
sharing allows SLINKY to store a single copy of each 
data chunk in memory and on disk, regardless of 
how many executables share that data. The digests 
are also used to transfer only a single copy of data 
across the network. This technique allows SLINKY 
to approach the space savings of dynamic linking 
without the complexity. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2 we compare static and dynamic linking. 
In Section 3 we describe the implementation of the 
SLINKY system. In Section 4 we show that empiri- 
cally our system makes static linking as efficient as 
dynamic linking. In Section 5 we discuss related 
work. In Section 6, finally, we summarize our re- 
sults. 
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2 Linking 


High-level languages use symbolic names for vari- 
ables and functions such as foo and read(). These 
symbols must be converted into the low-level ad- 
dresses understood by a computer through a process 
called linking or link editing [9]. Generally, linking 
involves assigning data and instructions locations in 
the executable’s address space, determining the re- 
sulting addresses for all symbols, and resolving each 
symbol reference by replacing it with the symbol’s 
address. This process is somewhat complicated by 
libraries, which are files containing commonly-used 
variables and functions. There are many linking 
variations, but they fall into two major categories, 
static linking and dynamic linking. 


2.1 Static Linking 


Static linking is done at link-time, which is dur- 
ing program development. The developer specifies 
the libraries on which a executable depends, and 
where to find them. A tool called the linker uses 
this information to find the proper libraries and re- 
solve the symbols. The linker produces a static exe- 
cutable with no unresolved symbols, making it self- 
contained with respect to libraries. 

A. statically-linked executable may be _ self- 
contained, but it contains portions of each library to 
which it is linked. For large, popular libraries, such 
as the C library, the amount of duplicate content 
can be significant. This means that the executables 
require more disk storage, memory space, and net- 
work bandwidth than if the duplicate content were 
eliminated. 

Statically linking executables also makes it dif- 
ficult to update libraries. A statically-linked exe- 
cutable can only take advantage of an updated li- 
brary if it is relinked. That means that the devel- 
oper must get a new copy of the library, relink the 
executable and verify that it works correctly with 
the new library, then redistribute it to the users. 
These drawbacks with statically-linked executables 
led to the development of dynamic linking. 


2.2 Dynamic Linking 


Dynamic linking solves these problems by deferring 
symbol resolution until the executable is run (run- 
time), and by using a special library format (called 
a dynamic library or shared library) that allows pro- 
cesses to share a single copy of a library in memory. 
At link-time all the linker does is store the names 
of the necessary libraries in the executable. When 


the executable runs, a program called a dynamic 
linker/loader reads the library names from the ex- 
ecutable and finds the proper files using a list of 
directories specified by a library search path. Since 
the libraries aren’t linked until run-time, the exe- 
cutable may run with different library versions than 
were used during development. This is useful for 
updating a library, because it means the executa- 
bles that are linked to that library will use the new 
version the next time they are run. 

While the “instant update” feature of dynamic 
linking appears useful — it allows us to fix a bug in 
a library, ship that library, and instantly all executa- 
bles will make use of the new version — it can also 
have dangerous consequences. There is a high risk of 
programs failing in unpredictable ways when a new 
version of a library is installed. Even though two 
versions of a library may have compatible interfaces 
and specifications, programs may depend on undoc- 
umented side-effects, underspecified portions of the 
interface, or other features of the library, includ- 
ing bugs. In addition, if a library bug was known to 
the developer he may have devised a “work-around”, 
possibly in a way no longer compatible with the bug 
fix. In general, it is impossible for a library devel- 
oper to determine when two versions are compatible 
since the dependencies on the library’s behavior are 
not known. We believe that any change to a library 
(particularly one that has security implications) re- 
quires complete regression tests to be re-run for the 
programs that use the library. 

Dynamic linking also complicates software re- 
moval. Care must be taken to ensure that a dy- 
namic library is no longer in use before deleting it, 
otherwise executables will mysteriously fail. On the 
other hand, deleting executables can leave unused 
dynamic libraries scattered around the system. Ei- 
ther way, deleting a dynamically-linked executable 
isn’t as simple as deleting the executable file itself. 


2.3. Code-Sharing Techniques 


Systems that use dynamic linking typically share a 
single in-memory copy of a dynamic library among 
all processes that are linked to it. It may seem triv- 
ial to share a single copy, but keep in mind that a 
library will itself contain symbol references. Since 
each executable is linked and run independently, a 
symbol may have a different address in different pro- 
cesses, which means that shared library code cannot 
contain absolute addresses. 

The solution is position-independent code, which 
is code that only contains relative addresses. Ab- 
solute addresses are stored in a per-process indi- 
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rection table. Position-independent code expresses 
all addresses as relative offsets from a register. A 
dedicated register holds the base address of the in- 
direction table, and the code accesses the symbol 
addresses stored in the table using a relative off- 
set from the base register. The offsets are the same 
across all processes, but the registers and indirection 
tables are not. Since the code does not contain any 
absolute addresses it can be shared between pro- 
cesses. This is somewhat complex and inefficient, 
but it allows multiple processes to share a single 
copy of the library code. 


2.4 Package Management 


The additional flexibility dynamic linking provides 
also introduces a tremendous amount of complexity. 
First, in order to run an executable the libraries on 
which it depends must be installed in the proper lo- 
cations in the dynamic linker/loader’s library search 
path. This means that to run an executable a user 
needs both the executable and the libraries on which 
it depends, and must ensure that the dynamic linker 
is configured such that the libraries are on the search 
path. Additionally, the versions of those libraries 
must be compatible with the version that was used 
to develop the executable. If they are not, then the 
executable will either fail to run or produce erro- 
neous results. 

To manage this complexity, package systems such 
as RedHat’s rpm [17] and Debian’s dpkg [5] were de- 
veloped. A package contains everything necessary 
to install an executable or library, including a list of 
the packages on which it depends. For an executable 
these other packages include the dynamic libraries 
it needs. A sophisticated versioning scheme allows 
a library package to be updated with a compatible 
version. For example, the major number of a li- 
brary differentiates incompatible versions, while the 
minor number differentiates compatible versions. In 
this way a package can express its dependency on a 
compatible version of another package. The version- 
ing system must also extend to the library names, 
so that multiple versions of the same library can 
coexist on the same system. 

The basic package mechanism expresses inter- 
package dependencies, but it does nothing to resolve 
those dependencies. Suppose a developer sends a 
user a package that depends on another package 
that the user does not have. The user is now forced 
to ask for the additional package, or search the In- 
ternet looking for the needed package. More re- 
cently, the user could employ sophisticated tools 
such as RedHat’s up2date [21] or Debian’s apt [2] 


to fetch and install the desired packages from on-line 
repositories. 


2.5 Security Issues 


Dynamic linking creates potential security holes be- 
cause of the dependencies between executables and 
the libraries they need. First, an exploit in a dy- 
namic library affects every executable that uses that 
library. This makes dynamic libraries particularly 
good targets for attack. Second, an exploit in the 
dynamic linker/loader affects every dynamically- 
linked executable. Third, maliciously changing the 
library search path can cause the dynamic linker- 
loader to load a subverted library. Fourth, when us- 
ing a package tool such as up2date or apt, care must 
be taken to ensure the authenticity and integrity of 
the downloaded packages. These potential security 
holes must be weighed against the oft-stated benefit 
that dynamic linking allows for swift propagation of 
security fixes. 


3 SLINKY 


SLINKY is a system that uses message digests to 
share data between executables, rather than explic- 
itly sharing libraries. Chunks of data are identified 
by their digest, and SLINKY stores a single copy of 
each chunk in memory and disk. SLINKY uses SHA- 
1 [19] to compute digests. SHA-1 is a hash algorithm 
that produces a 160-bit value from a chunk of data. 
SHA-1 is cryptographically secure, meaning (among 
other things) that although it is relatively easy to 
compute the hash of a chunk of data, it is computa- 
tionally infeasible to compute a chunk of data that 
has a given hash. There are no known instances of 
two chunks of data having the same SHA-1 hash, 
and no known method of creating two chunks that 
have the same hash. This means that for all prac- 
tical purposes chunks of data with the same SHA- 
1 hash are identical. Although there is some con- 
troversy surrounding the use of digests to identify 
data [7], it is generally accepted that a properly- 
designed digest function such as SHA-1 has a negli- 
gible chance of hashing two different chunks to the 
same value. It is much more likely that a hardware 
or software failure will corrupt a chunk’s content. 
Depending on one’s level of paranoia with respect 
to the possibility of hash collisions, different hashing 
algorithms could be used. The increased costs come 
in both time and space and depend on the size of 
the hash (128 bits for MD5; 160 bits for SHA-1; 
256, 384, or 512 bits for newer members of the SHA 
family) and the number of rounds and complexity 
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Figure 1: Sharing memory pages based on digest. Only one copy of each page exists in memory (page 
cache). The per-process digest table contains the page digests of the process, and is initialized from a table 
in the executable. The global digest table contains the digest of every page in memory. 


of computation. Schneier [18, p. 456] shows, for 
example, that MD5 is roughly 2.3 times faster than 
SHA-1, while SHA-1 is less prone to collisions due 
to its larger hash-size. 


Digests allow SLINKY to store a single copy of 
each chunk in memory and on disk. In addition, 
when transferring an executable over the network 
only those chunks that do not already exist on the 
receiving end need be sent. The use of digests al- 
lows SLINKY to share data between executables effi- 
ciently, without introducing the complexities of dy- 
namic linking. In addition, SLINKY avoids the secu- 
rity holes endemic to dynamic linking. 


The following sections describe how SLINKY uses 
digests to share data in memory and on disk, as well 
as to reduce the amount of data required to trans- 
fer an executable over the network. We developed a 
SLINKY prototype that uses digests to share mem- 
ory pages and eliminate redundant network trans- 
fers. Sharing disk space based on digest is currently 
work-in-progress; we describe how SLINKY will pro- 


vide that functionality, although it has not yet been 
implemented. 


3.1 Sharing Memory Pages 


SLINKY shares pages between processes by comput- 
ing the digest of each code page, and sharing pages 
that have the same digest. If a process modifies a 
page, then the page’s digest changes, and the page 
can no longer be shared with other processes using 
the old version of the page. One way to support this 
is to share the pages copy-on-write. When a pro- 
cess modifies a page it gets its own copy. SLINKY 
employs the simpler approach of only sharing read- 
only code pages. SLINKY assumes that data pages 
are likely to be written, and therefore unlikely to be 
shared anyway. 

The current SLINKY prototype is Linux-based, 
and consists of three components that allow pro- 
cesses to share pages based on digests. The first is 
a linker called slink that converts a dynamically- 
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linked executable into a statically-linked executable. 
The second is a tool called digest that computes 
the digest of each code page in an executable. The 
digests are stored in special sections in the exe- 
cutable. The third component is a set of Linux 
kernel modifications that allow processes to share 
pages with identical digests. 

Figure 1 illustrates how SLINKY functions. A 
source file x.c that makes use of the C library is 
compiled into a dynamically-linked executable file 
x. Our program slink links x with the dynamic 
library libc.so, copying its contents into x. The 
digest program adds a new ELF section that maps 
pages to their digests. The process is repeated for 
a second example program y.c. When x is run its 
pages will be loaded, along with their digests. When 
y is run, page p4 will not be loaded since a page 
with the same digest already exists (page p2 from 
x’s copy of libc.so). 


3.1.1 Slink 


Shared libraries require position-independent code 
to allow sharing of code pages between processes. 
SLINKY also requires position-independent code be- 
cause static linking may cause the same library 
to appear at different addresses in different exe- 
cutables. Therefore, SLINKY must statically link 
executables with shared libraries, since those li- 
braries contain position-independent code and tra- 
ditional static libraries do not. Slink is a program 
that does just that — it converts a dynamically- 
linked executable into a statically-linked executable 
by linking in the shared libraries on which the 
dynamically-linked executable depends. The re- 
sulting executable is statically linked, but contains 
position-independent code from the shared libraries. 
Slink consists of about 830 lines of C and 160 lines 
of shell script. 

The input to slink is a dynamically-linked ex- 
ecutable in ELF format [10]. Slink uses the 
prelink [13] tool to find the libraries on which the 
executable depends, organize them in the process’s 
address space, and resolve symbols. Slink then 
combines the prelinked executable and its libraries 
into a statically-linked ELF file, aligning addresses 
properly, performing some relocations that prelink 
cannot do, and removing data structures related to 
dynamic linking that are no longer needed. 

Although position-independent code is necessary 
for sharing library pages between executables, it is 
not sufficient. If the same library is linked into dif- 
ferent executables at different page alignments, the 
page contents will differ and therefore cannot be 


shared. Fortunately, the page alignment is speci- 
fied in the library ELF file, ensuring that all copies 
of the library are linked with the same alignment. 


3.1.2 Digest 


Digest is a tool that takes the output from slink 
and inserts the digests for each code page. For every 
executable read-only ELF segment, digest com- 
putes the SHA-1 hash of each page in that segment 
and stores them in a new ELF section. This sec- 
tion is indexed by page offset within the associated 
segment, and is used by the kernel to share pages 
between processes. A Linux page is 4KB, and the 
digest is 20 bytes, so the digests introduce an over- 
head of 20/4096 or less than 0.5% per code page. 
Digest consists of about 200 lines of C code. 


3.1.3 Kernel Modifications 


SLINKY requires kernel modifications so that the 
loader and page fault handler make use of the di- 
gests inserted by digest to share pages between 
processes. These modifications consist of about 100 
lines of C. When a program is loaded, the loader 
reads the digests from the file and inserts them in 
a per-process digest table (PDT) that maps page 
number to digest. This table is used during a page 
fault to determine the digest of the faulting page. 

We also modified the Linux 2.4.21 kernel to main- 
tain a global digest table (GDT) that contains the 
digest of every code page currently in memory. The 
GDT is used during a page fault to determine if 
there is already a copy of the faulting page in mem- 
ory. If not, the page is read into memory from disk 
and an entry added to the GDT. Otherwise the ref- 
erence count for the page is simply incremented. 
The page table for the process is then updated to 
refer to the page, and the process resumes execu- 
tion. When a process exits the reference count for 
each of its in-memory pages is decremented; a page 
is removed from the GDT when its reference count 
drops to zero. 


3.1.4 Security 


SLINKY shares pages based on the digests stored 
in executables, so the system correctness and se- 
curity depend on those digests being correct. A 
malicious user could modify a digest or a page so 
that the digest no longer corresponds to the page’s 
contents, potentially causing executables to use the 
wrong pages. SLINKY avoids this problem by veri- 
fying the digest of each text page when it is brought 
into memory and before it is added to the GDT. 
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This slows down the the handling of page faults that 
result in a page being read from disk, but we show 
in Section 4.1.2 that this overhead is negligible when 
compared to the cost of the disk access. Once a page 
is added to the GDT, SLINKY relies on the memory 
protection hardware to ensure that processes cannot 
modify the read-only text page. 

Figure 2 shows pseudo-code for the modified page 
fault handler that is responsible for searching the 
GDT for desired pages, and adding missing pages 
to the GDT when they are read from disk. 


3.2 Sharing Disk Space 


Digests can also reduce the disk space required to 
store statically-linked executables. One option is to 
store data based on the per-page digests stored in 
the executable. Although this will reduce the space 
required, it is possible to do better. This is because 
the digests only refer to the executable’s code pages, 
and the virtual memory system requires those pages 
be fixed-size and aligned within the file. Additional 
sharing is possible if arbitrary-size chunks of un- 
aligned data are considered. 

SLINKY shares disk space between executables by 
breaking them into variable-size chunks using Ra- 
bin’s fingerprinting algorithm [15], and then com- 
puting the digests of the chunks. Only one copy 
of each unique chunk is stored on disk. The tech- 
nique is based on that used in the Low-Bandwidth 
File system (LBFS) [11]. A small window is moved 
across the data and the Rabin fingerprint of the 
window is computed. If the low-order N bits of 
the fingerprint match a pre-defined value, a chunk 
boundary is declared. The sliding window technique 
ensures that the effects of insertions or deletions are 
localized. If, for example, one file differs from an- 
other only by missing some bytes at the beginning, 
the sliding window approach will synchronize the 
chunks for the identical parts of the file. Alterna- 
tively, if fixed-size blocks were used, the first block 
of each file would not have the same hash due to the 
missing bytes, and the mismatch would propagate 
through the entire file. 

SLINKY uses the same 48-byte window as LBFS as 
this was found to produce good results. SLINKY also 
uses the same 13 low-order bits of the fingerprint 
to determine block boundaries, which results in an 
8KB average block size. The minimum block size 
is 2KB and the maximum is 64KB. Using the same 
parameters as LBFS allows us to build on LBFS’s 
results. 

The SLINKY prototype contains tools for break- 
ing files into chunks, computing chunk digests, and 


comparing digests between files. It does not yet use 
the digests to share disk space between executables. 
We intend to extend SLINKY so that executables 
share chunks based on digest, but that work is in 
progress. The current tools allow SLINKy’s space 
requirements to be compared to dynamic libraries, 
as described in Section 4. 


3.3 Reducing Network Bandwidth 


The final piece of the puzzle is to reduce the 
amount of network bandwidth required to transport 
statically-linked executables. Digests can also be 
used for this purpose. The general idea is to only 
transfer those chunks that the destination does not 
already have. This is the basic idea behind LBFS, 
and SLINKY uses a similar mechanism. Suppose we 
want to transfer an executable from X to Y over the 
network. First, X breaks the executable into chunks 
and computes the digests of the chunks. X then 
sends the list of digests to Y. Y compares the pro- 
vided list with the digests of chunks that it already 
has, and responds with a list of missing digests. X 
then sends the missing chunks to Y. 


We developed a tool called ckget that transfers 
files across the network based on chunks. Contin- 
uing the above example, each file on X has an as- 
sociated chunk file containing the chunk digests for 
the file. X and Y also maintain individual chunk 
databases that indicate the location of each chunk 
within their file systems. To transfer a file, Y runs 
ckget URL, which uses the URL to contact X. X 
responds with the corresponding chunk file. ckget 
cross-references the chunks listed in the file with the 
contents of its chunk database to determine which 
chunks it lacks. It then contacts X to get the missing 
chunks, and reconstitutes the file from its chunks. 
ckget then adds the new chunks to Y’s chunk data- 
base. 


Figure 3 illustrates this process. The client issues 
the command ckget x-1.1.deb to download ver- 
sion 1.1 of the x application. ckget retrieves the 
chunk file x-1.1.ck from the proper server. The 
chunk file indicates that two chunks (A and B) are 
the same as in version 1.0 and already exist lo- 
cally in x-1.0.deb, but a new chunk E needs to be 
downloaded from the server. ckget gets this chunk 
and then reconstitutes x-1.1.deb from x-1.0.deb 
and the downloaded chunk E. ckget updates the 
client’s ChunkDB to indicate that chunk E now exists 
in x-1.1.deb. Should the user subsequently down- 
load y-2.3.deb only chunk D will be retrieved. 
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// filemap_nopage is called when the page is not 
// recorded in the page table entries of the process 
func filemap_nopage (vm, address) { 
if (page is in the page cache) return page 
if (page is from a slinky binary) { 
get digest of page from PDT 
use digest to search GDT 
if (matching digest is found) return page 


} 


//page not in memory 

read page from disk 

if (page is from a slinky binary) { 
verify page digest 
add page to GDT 


} 


return page 





Figure 2: Page fault handler. The page’s digest is used to search the GDT. If the page is not found it is 


read from disk, its digest verified, and an entry added to the GDT. 
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Figure 3: Overview of how SLINKY uses ckget to download a software package. Point @ shows the server 
with two packages x-1.1.deb and y-2.3.deb. The chunk database maps SHA-1 digests of chunks in these 
packages to the locations of the chunks. At point @) the client has download of x-1.1 by issuing the 
command ckget x-1.1.deb. At © x’s chunk-file is downloaded. At © chunks A and B are retrieved from 
a previous version of x. At © chunk E has to be fetched from the server and its SHA-1 digest added to the 
client’s ChunkDB. If the client subsequently downloads package y-2.3.deb, only chunk D will be transfered. 
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4 Evaluation 


We performed several experiments on the SLINKY 
prototype to evaluate the performance of statically- 
linked executables vs. dynamically-linked executa- 
bles, as well as the space required to store them. 


4.1 Performance 


We performed several experiments to compare the 
performance of SLINKY with that of a standard 
dynamically-linked Linux system. First, we mea- 
sured the elapsed time to build the Linux kernel us- 
ing make. This is representative of SLINKY’s perfor- 
mance on real-world workloads. Second, we timed 
page fault handling in both an unmodified Linux 
kernel and a kernel modified to support SLINKY ex- 
ecutables. SLINKy’s CPU overhead is confined to 
page fault handling, so these timings allow extrap- 
olation of the worst-case overhead for SLINKY when 
running executables whose performance is limited 
by page fault performance. Third, we measured the 
number of page faults when running a variety of ex- 
ecutables in both systems. This not only provides 
information on SLINKy’s effect on the page fault 
rate, but also information on the memory footprint 
of SLINKY executables. 

All experiments were performed on a system with 
a 2.4 GHz Intel Pentium 4 CPU, 1GB of memory, 
and a Western Digital WD800BB-53CAA1 80GB 
disk drive. The kernel was Linux 2.4.21, and the 
Linux distribution was the “unstable” Debian dis- 
tribution. The machine was a desktop workstation 
used for operating system development, so it had a 
representative set of software development and GUI 
applications installed. For the SLINKY results all 
executables used in the tests were created using the 
slink and digest tools. 


4.1.1 Elapsed Time 


Our macro-benchmark consisted of measuring the 
elapsed time to build the Linux 2.4.19 kernel and 
several standard drivers. The benchmark was run 
four times on both the SLINKy and the standard 
system. There is no statistically-significant differ- 
ence in performance. The average elapsed time for 
the standard system was 139.32 + 0.12 seconds vs. 
139.00 + 0.35 seconds for SLINKY. 








4.1.2 Page Fault Handling 


We also measured the time required by SLINKY to 
handle page faults. When a page is not found in 
the page cache SLINKY looks for it in the GDT, and 


when a page is read in from disk SLINKY verifies its 
digest and adds it to the GDT. Both of these cases 
increase the page fault overhead. In practice, how- 
ever, the overhead is minimal. For page faults that 
require a disk read, SLINKY adds 44.58 microsec- 
onds for a total of 3259.55 microseconds per fault, 
or 1.3%. Page faults that hit in the GDT required 
0.95 microseconds. For comparison, page faults that 
hit in the page cache required 0.82 microseconds. 


4.1.3 Memory Footprint 


Table 1 shows the results of running several exe- 
cutables on a SLINKY system and a standard sys- 
tem and measuring the number of page faults. For 
SLINKY page faults are classified into those for which 
the page was found in the page cache or read from 
disk (Other), vs. those for which the page was 
found in the GDT (GDT). For the standard sys- 
tem page faults are classified into those for shared 
libraries (Library) and those for the executable it- 
self (Other). SLINKY adds overhead to both kinds 
of faults, as described in the previous section. Ta- 
ble 1(a) shows the results of running make with an 
empty GDT. The SLINKy version of make gener- 
ated 95 page faults, compared with 173 faults for 
the dynamic version. Table 1(b) shows running sev- 
eral commands in sequence starting with an empty 
GDT. Three conclusions can be drawn from these 
results. First, for our workloads SLINKY executa- 
bles suffer about 60-80 fewer page faults than their 
dynamically-linked counterparts. These additional 
page faults are caused by the dynamic linker, which 
is not run for the SLINKY executables. 

Second, make suffers 95 non-GDT page faults 
when it is run with an empty GDT, but only 36 
non-GDT faults after several other executables have 
added pages to the GDT. The remaining 59 faults 
were handled by the GDT. This shows that pages 
can effectively be shared by digest, without resort- 
ing to shared libraries. 

Third, the memory footprints for the SLINKY ex- 
ecutables are comparable to those for shared li- 
braries. The dynamically-linked version of make 
caused 31 faults to pages not in shared libraries. 
In comparison, the SLINKY version caused 36 faults 
when run after several other commands. There- 
fore, the SLINKY version required 5 more non-shared 
pages, or 16% more. As more pages are added to the 
GDT we expect the number for SLINKY to drop to 
31. This effect can be seen for gcc, which caused 20 
page faults in both the SLINKY and dynamic ver- 
sions, so that both versions had exactly the same 
memory footprint. 
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Table 1: 
dynamically-linked executables. 


The number of page faults generated for two experimental workloads, running SLINKY vs. 
The first workload consists of running make; the second of running a 


sequence of commands culminating with make. For SLINKY the GDT column is faults for which the page 
was found in the GDT, Other is faults that either hit in the page cache or required a disk access, and Sum 
is the total faults. For Dynamic, the Library column is faults for pages in shared libraries, Other is faults 


to the executable itself, and Sum is the total. 


4.2 Storage Space 


Table 2(a) shows the space required to store 
dynamically-linked executables vs. statically- 
linked. These numbers were collected on the “un- 
stable” Debian distribution. The Dynamic column 
shows the space required to store the dynamically- 
linked ELF executables in the given directories, plus 
the dynamic libraries on which they depend. Each 
dynamic library is only counted once. The All row is 
the union of the directories in the other rows, hence 
its value is not the sum of the other rows (since li- 
braries are shared between rows). The SLINKY col- 
umn shows the space required to store the statically- 
linked executables, and Ratio shows the ratio of the 
static and dynamic sizes. The static executables 
are much larger than their dynamic counterparts 
because they include images of all the libraries they 
use. 

Table 2(b) shows the amount of space required 
to store the dynamic and static executables if they 
are broken into variable-size chunks and only one 
copy of each unique chunk is stored. The dynamic 
executables show a modest improvement over the 
numbers in the previous table due to commonality 
in the files. The static executables, however, show a 
tremendous reduction in the amount of space. Most 
of the extra space in Table 2(a) was due to dupli- 
cate libraries; the chunk-and-digest technique is able 
to share these chunks between executables. The 
SLINKY space requirements are reasonable — across 


all directories SLINKY consumes 20% more space 
than dynamic linking. SLINKY requires 306MB to 
store the executables instead of 252MB, or 54MB 
more. This is a very small fraction of a modern disk 
drive. Nonetheless, we believe that further reduc- 
tions are possible. The current chunking algorithm 
does not take into account the internal structure of 
an ELF file. We believe that this structure can be 
exploited to improve chunk sharing between files, 
but we have not yet experimented with this. 


4.3 Network Bandwidth 


The third component of SLINKY is reducing the 
amount of network bandwidth required to trans- 
fer static executables. SLINKY accomplishes this by 
breaking the files into chunks, digesting the chunks, 
and transferring each unique chunk only once. Ta- 
ble 3 shows the results of our experiments with 
downloading Debian packages containing static vs. 
dynamic executables. We performed these experi- 
ments by writing a tool that takes a standard De- 
bian package containing a dynamic executable (e.g. 
emacs), unpacks it, statically-links the executable 
using the slink tool, then repacks the package. We 
then downloaded the packages using ckget (Sec- 
tion 3.3). The Dynamic numbers in the table show 
the size of the dynamic packages (Size) and the num- 
ber of bytes transferred when they are downloaded 
(Xfer). The packages were from the Debian “unsta- 
ble” distribution. 
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(a) Storage space required for statically- and 
dynamically-linked executables. 
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(b) Storage space required for chunked executa- 
bles. 


Table 2: Storage space evaluation. All sizes are in MB. 


The SLINKY numbers show that although the 
statically-linked packages are quite large, only a 
fraction of them need to be transferred when the 
packages are downloaded. The chunk database is 
initially empty on the receiving machine, represent- 
ing a worst-case scenario for SLINKY as the dy- 
namic packages already have their dependent li- 
braries installed. The first package downloaded 
(emacs) transfers 11.9MB for the static package vs. 
8.6MB for the dynamic, an increase of 39%. This 
is because the static package includes all of its de- 
pendent libraries. Note that the transfer size of 
11.9MB for emacs is less than the 19.3MB size of 
the package; this is due to redundant chunks within 
the package. Subsequent static packages download 
fewer bytes than the package size because many 
chunks have already been downloaded. For xutils 
only 1.0MB of the 13.6MB package must be down- 
loaded. Overall, the static packages required 34% 
more bytes to download than the comparable dy- 
namic packages. This represents the worst-case situ- 
ation for SLINKY as the chunk database was initially 
empty whereas the shared libraries on which the dy- 
namic packages depend were already installed. 


5 Related Work 


SLINKY is unique in its use of digests to share data 
in memory, across the network, and on disk. Other 
systems have used digests or simple hashing to share 
data in some, but not all, of these areas. Wald- 
spurger [22] describes a system called ESX Server 
that uses content-based page sharing to reduce the 
amount of memory required to run virtual machines 
on a virtual machine monitor. A background pro- 
cess scans the pages of physical memory and com- 
putes a simple hash of each page. Pages that have 
the same hash are compared, and identical pages are 
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Table 3: Network bandwidth required to download 
SLINKY and dynamic Debian packages. The dy- 
namic packages are the standard Debian packages; 
the SLINKY packages are chunked before compres- 
sion. The SLINKY numbers include the packages’ 
chunk files. All sizes are in MB. 


shared copy-on-write. This allows the virtual ma- 
chine monitor to share pages between virtual ma- 
chines without any modification to the code the vir- 
tual machines run, or any understanding by the vir- 
tual machine monitor of the virtual machines it is 
running. Although both ESX Server and SLINKY 
share pages implicitly, the mechanisms for doing 
so are very different. ESX Server finds identical 
pages in a lazy fashion, searching the pool of ex- 
isting pages for identical copies. This allows ESX 
Server to reduce the memory footprint without re- 
quiring digests as does SLINKY. However, hashing 
is not collision-free, so ESX server must compare 
pages when two hash to the same value. In con- 
trast, SLINKY avoids creating duplicate copies of a 
page in the first place. Digests avoid having to com- 
pare pages with the same hash. SLINKY also shares 
only read-only pages, avoiding the need for a copy- 
on-write mechanism. 

SLINKY’s scheme for breaking a file into variable- 
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sized chunks using Rabin fingerprints is based on 
that of the Low-Bandwidth Network File Sys- 
tem [11]. LBFS uses this scheme to reduce the 
amount of data required to transfer a file over the 
network, by sharing chunks of the file with other 
files already on the recipient (most notably previ- 
ous versions of the same file). LBFS does not use 
digests to share pages in memory, nor does it use 
the chunking scheme to save space on disk. In- 
stead, files are stored in a regular UNIX file system 
with an additional database that maps SHA-1 val- 
ues to (file,offset length) tuples to find the particular 
chunk. 

The rsync [20] algorithm updates a file across a 
network. The recipient has an older version of the 
file, and computes the digests of fixed-size blocks. 
These digests are sent to the sender, who computes 
the digests of all overlapping fixed-size blocks. The 
sender then sends only those parts of the file that do 
not correspond to blocks already on the recipient. 

Venti [14] uses SHA-1 hashes of fixed size blocks 
to store data in an archival storage system. Only 
one copy of each unique block need be stored, 
greatly reducing the storage requirements. Venti is 
block-based, and does not provide higher-level ab- 
stractions. 

SFS-RO [6] is a read-only network file system that 
uses digests to provide secure file access. Entire files 
are named by their digest, and directories consist of 
(name, digest) pairs. File systems are named by 
the public key that corresponds to the private key 
used to sign the root digest. In this way files can be 
accessed securely from untrusted servers. SFS-RO 
differs from SLINKY in that it computes digests for 
entire files, and does not explicitly use the digests 
to reduce the amount of space required to store the 
data. 

There are numerous tools to reduce the complex- 
ity of dynamic linking and shared libraries. Linux 
package systems such as rpm [17] and dpkg [5] were 
developed in part to deal with the dependencies 
between programs and libraries. Tools such as 
apt [2], up2date [21], and yum [23] download and 
install packages, and handle package dependencies 
by downloading and installing additional packages 
as necessary. In the Windows world, .NET pro- 
vides facilities for avoiding DLL Hell [12]. The .NET 
framework provides an assembly abstraction that is 
similar to packages in Linux. Assemblies can either 
be private or shared, the former being the common 
case. Private assemblies allow applications to install 
the assemblies they need, independent of any assem- 
blies already existing on the system. The net effect 
is for dynamically-linked executables to be shipped 


with the dynamic libraries they need, and for each 
executable to have its own copy of its libraries. This 
obviously negates many of the purported advantages 
of shared libraries. Sharing and network transport 
is done at the level of assemblies, without any pro- 
visions for sharing content between assemblies. 

Software configuration management tools such as 
Vesta [8] automatically discover dependencies be- 
tween components and ensure consistency between 
builds. Such tools are indispensable to manage large 
software projects. However, they do not help with 
the DLL Hell problem that stems from inconsisten- 
cies arising on a user’s machine as the result of in- 
stalling binaries and libraries from a multitude of 
sources. 


6 Conclusion 


Static linking is the simplest way of combining sep- 
arately compiled programs and libraries into an 
executable. A program and its libraries are sim- 
ply merged into one file, and dependencies between 
them resolved. Distributing a statically linked pro- 
gram is also trivial — simply ship it to the user’s ma- 
chine where he can run it, regardless of what other 
programs and libraries are stored on his machine. 

In this paper we have shown that the disadvan- 
tages associated with static linking (extra disk and 
memory space incurred by multiple programs link- 
ing against the same library, extra network transfer 
bandwidth being wasted during transport of the ex- 
ecutables) can be largely eliminated. Our SLINKY 
system achieves this efficiency by use of digest-based 
sharing. Relative to dynamic linking, SLINKY has 
no measurable performance decrease, a comparable 
memory footprint, a storage space increase of 20%, 
and a network bandwidth increase of 34%. We are 
confident that additional tuning will improve these 
numbers. SLINKY thus makes it feasible to replace 
complicated dynamic linking with simple static link- 
ing. 
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Abstract 


With the ever-growing performance gap between memory sys- 
tems and disks, and rapidly improving CPU performance, vir- 
tual memory (VM) management becomes increasingly impor- 
tant for overall system performance. However, one of its crit- 
ical components, the page replacement policy, is still dom- 
inated by CLOCK, a replacement policy developed almost 
40 years ago. While pure LRU has an unaffordable cost in 
VM, CLOCK simulates the LRU replacement algorithm with 
a low cost acceptable in VM management. Over the last three 
decades, the inability of LRU as well as CLOCK to handle 
weak locality accesses has become increasingly serious, and 
an effective fix becomes increasingly desirable. 

Inspired by our I/O buffer cache replacement algorithm, 
LIRS [13], we propose an improved CLOCK replacement pol- 
icy, called CLOCK-Pro. By additionally keeping track of a 
limited number of replaced pages, CLOCK-Pro works in a 
similar fashion as CLOCK with a VM-affordable cost. Fur- 
thermore, it brings all the much-needed performance advan- 
tages from LIRS into CLOCK. Measurements from an imple- 
mentation of CLOCK-Pro in Linux Kernel 2.4.21 show that 
the execution times of some commonly used programs can be 
reduced by up to 47%. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Motivation 


Memory management has been actively studied for decades. 
On one hand, to use installed memory effectively, much work 
has been done on memory allocation, recycling, and memory 
management in various programming languages. Many so- 
lutions and significant improvements have been seen in both 
theory and practice. On the other hand, aiming at reducing the 
cost of paging between memory and disks, researchers and 
practitioners in both academia and industry are working hard 
to improve the performance of page replacement, especially to 
avoid the worst performance cases. A significant advance in 
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this regard becomes increasingly demanding with the contin- 
uously growing gap between memory and disk access times, 
as well as rapidly improving CPU performance. Although in- 
creasing memory size can always reduce I/O pagings by giv- 
ing a larger memory space to hold the working set, one cannot 
cache all the previously accessed data including file data in 
memory. Meanwhile, VM system designers should attempt 
to maximize the achievable performance under different ap- 
plication demands and system configurations. An effective 
replacement policy is critical in achieving the goal. Unfor- 
tunately, an approximation of LRU, the CLOCK replacement 
policy [5], which was developed almost 40 years ago, is still 
dominating nearly all the major operating systems including 
MVS, Unix, Linux and Windows [7] 1, even though it has ap- 
parent performance disadvantages inherited from LRU with 
certain commonly observed memory access behaviors. 

We believe that there are two reasons responsible for the 
lack of significant improvements on VM page replacements. 
First, there is a very stringent cost requirement on the policy 
demanded by the VM management, which requires that the 
cost be associated with the number of page faults or a moder- 
ate constant. As we know, a page fault incurs a penalty worth 
of hundreds of thousands of CPU cycles. This allows a re- 
placement policy to do its job without intrusively interfering 
with application executions. However, a policy with its cost 
proportional to the number of memory references would be 
prohibitively expensive, such as doing some bookkeeping on 
every memory access. This can cause the user program to 
generate a trap into the operating system on every memory in- 
struction, and the CPU would consume much more cycles on 
page replacement than on user programs, even when there are 
no paging requests. From the cost perspective, even LRU, a 
well-recognized low-cost and simple replacement algorithm, 
is unaffordable, because it has to maintain the LRU ordering 
of pages for each page access. The second reason is that most 
proposed replacement algorithms attempting to improve LRU 


1This generally covers many CLOCK variants, including Mach-style ac- 
tive/inactive list, FIFO list facilitated with hardware reference bits. These 
CLOCK variants share similar performance problems plaguing LRU. 
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performance turn out to be too complicated to produce their 
approximations with their costs meeting the requirements of 
VM. This is because the weak cases for LRU mostly come 
from its minimal use of history access information, which mo- 
tivates other researchers to take a different approach by adding 
more bookkeeping and access statistic analysis work to make 
their algorithms more intelligent in dealing with some access 
patterns unfriendly to LRU. 


1.2 The Contributions of this Paper 


The objective of our work is to provide a VM page replace- 
ment algorithm to take the place of CLOCK, which meets both 
the performance demand from application users and the low 
overhead requirement from system designers. 

Inspired by the I/O buffer cache replacement algorithm, 
LIRS [13], we design an improved CLOCK replacement, 
called CLOCK-Pro. LIRS, originally invented to serve I/O 
buffer cache, has a cost unacceptable to VM management, 
even though it holds apparent performance advantages rela- 
tive to LRU. We integrate the principle of LIRS and the way 
in which CLOCK works into CLOCK-Pro. By proposing 
CLOCK-Pro, we make several contributions: (1) CLOCK- 
Pro works in a similar fashion as CLOCK and its cost is eas- 
ily affordable in VM management. (2) CLOCK-Pro brings 
all the much-needed performance advantages from LIRS 
into CLOCK. (3) Without any pre-determined parameters, 
CLOCK-Pro adapts to the changing access patterns to serve 
a broad spectrum of workloads. (4) Through extensive sim- 
ulations on real-life 1O and VM traces, we have shown the 
significant page fault reductions of CLOCK-Pro over CLOCK 
as well as other representative VM replacement algorithms. 
(5) Measurement results from an implementation of CLOCK- 
Pro in a Linux kernel show that the execution times of some 
commonly used programs can be reduced by up to 47%. 


2 Background 


2.1 Limitations of LRU/CLOCK 


LRU is designed on an assumption that a page would be re- 
accessed soon after it was accessed. It manages a data struc- 
ture conventionally called LRU stack, in which the Most Re- 
cently Used (MRU) page is at the stack top and the Least Re- 
cently Used (LRU) page is at the stack bottom. The ordering 
of other in-between pages in the stack strictly follows their 
last access times. To maintain the stack, the LRU algorithm 
has to move an accessed page from its current position in the 
stack (if it is in the stack) to the stack top. The LRU page 
at the stack bottom is the one to be replaced if there is a page 
fault and no free spaces are available. In CLOCK, the memory 
spaces holding the pages can be regarded as a circular buffer 
and the replacement algorithm cycles through the pages in the 


circular buffer, like the hand of a clock. Each page is associ- 
ated with a bit, called reference bit, which is set by hardware 
whenever the page is accessed. When it is necessary to re- 
place a page to service a page fault, the page pointed to by 
the hand is checked. If its reference bit is unset, the page is 
replaced. Otherwise, the algorithm resets its reference bit and 
keeps moving the hand to the next page. Research and expe- 
rience have shown that CLOCK is a close approximation of 
LRU, and its performance characteristics are very similar to 
those of LRU. So all the performance disadvantages discussed 
below about LRU are also applied to CLOCK. 

The LRU assumption is valid for a significant portion of 
workloads, and LRU works well for these workloads, which 
are called LRU-friendly workloads. The distance of a page 
in the LRU stack from the stack top to its current position is 
called recency, which is the number of other distinct pages 
accessed after the last reference to the page. Assuming an 
unlimitedly long LRU stack, the distance of a page in the 
stack away from the top when it is accessed is called its reuse 
distance, which is equivalent to the number of other distinct 
pages accessed between its last access and its current access. 
LRU-friendly workloads have two distinct characteristics: (1) 
There are much more references with small reuse distances 
than those with large reuse distances; (2) Most references 
have reuse distances smaller than the available memory size 
in terms of the number of pages. The locality exhibited in this 
type of workloads is regarded as strong, which ensures a high 
hit ratio and a steady increase of hit ratio with the increase of 
memory size. 

However, there are indeed cases in which this assumption 
does not hold, where LRU performance could be unacceptably 
degraded. One example access pattern is memory scan, which 
consists of a sequence of one-time page accesses. These pages 
actually have infinitely large reuse distance and cause no hits. 
More seriously, in LRU, the scan could flush all the previously 
active pages out of memory. 

As an example, in Linux the memory management for 
process-mapped program memory and file I/O buffer cache is 
unified, so the memory can be flexibly allocated between them 
according to their respective needs. The allocation balancing 
between program memory and buffer cache poses a big prob- 
lem because of the unification. This problem is discussed in 
[22]. We know that there are a large amount of data in file sys- 
tems, and the total number of accesses to the file cache could 
also be very large. However, the access frequency to each 
individual page of file data is usually low. In a burst of file ac- 
cesses, most of the memory could serve as a file cache. Mean- 
while, the process pages are evicted to make space for the ac- 
tually infrequently accessed file pages, even though they are 
frequently accessed. An example scenario on this is that right 
after one extracts a large tarball, he/she could sense that the 
computer becomes slower because the previous active work- 
ing set is replaced and has to be faulted in. To address this 
problem in a simple way, current Linux versions have to in- 
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troduce some “magic parameters” to enforce the buffer cache 
allocation to be in the range of 1% to 15% of memory size by 
default [22]. However, this approach does not fundamentally 
solve the problem, because the major reason causing the allo- 
cation unbalancing between process memory and buffer cache 
is the ineffectiveness of the replacement policy in dealing with 
infrequently accessed pages in buffer caches. 

Another representative access pattern defeating LRU is 
loop, where a set of pages are accessed cyclically. Loop and 
loop-like access patterns dominate the memory access behav- 
iors of many programs, particularly in scientific computation 
applications. If the pages involved in a loop cannot completely 
fit in the memory, there are repeated page faults and no hits at 
all. The most cited example for the loop problem is that even 
if one has a memory of 100 pages to hold 101 pages of data, 
the hit ratio would be ZERO for a looping over this data set 
[9, 24]! 


2.2 LIRS and its Performance Advantages 


A recent breakthrough in replacement algorithm designs, 
called LIRS (Low Inter-reference Recency Set) replacement 
[13], removes all the aforementioned LRU performance limi- 
tations while still maintaining a low cost close to LRU. It can 
not only fix the scan and loop problems, but also can accu- 
rately differentiate the pages based on their locality strengths 
quantified by reuse distance. 

A key and unique approach in handling history access in- 
formation in LIRS is that it uses reuse distance rather than 
recency in LRU for its replacement decision. In LIRS, a page 
with a large reuse distance will be replaced even if it has a 
small recency. For instance, when a one-time-used page is re- 
cently accessed in a memory scan, LIRS will replace it quickly 
because its reuse distance is infinite, even though its recency 
is very small. In contrast, LRU lacks the insights of LIRS: 
all accessed pages are indiscriminately cached until either of 
two cases happens to them: (1) they are re-accessed when 
they are in the stack, and (2) they are replaced at the bot- 
tom of the stack. LRU does not take account of which of the 
two cases has a higher probability. For infrequently accessed 
pages, which are highly possible to be replaced at the stack 
bottom without being re-accessed in the stack, holding them 
in memory (as well as in stack) certainly results in a waste of 
the memory resources. This explains the LRU misbehavior 
with the access patterns of weak locality. 


3 Related Work 


There have been a large number of new replacement algo- 
rithms proposed over the decades, especially in the last fif- 
teen years. Almost all of them are proposed to target the per- 
formance problems of LRU. In general, there are three ap- 
proaches taken in these algorithms. (1) Requiring applications 


to explicitly provide future access hints, such as application- 
controlled file caching [3], and application-informed prefetch- 
ing and caching [20]; (2) Explicitly detecting the access pat- 
terns failing LRU and adaptively switching to other effective 
replacements, such as SEQ [9], EELRU [24], and UBM [14]; 
(3) Tracing and utilizing deeper history access information 
such as FBR [21], LRFU [15], LRU-2 [18], 2Q [12], MQ 
[29], LIRS [13], and ARC [16]. More elaborate description 
and analysis on the algorithms can be found in [13]. The 
algorithms taking the first two approaches usually place too 
many constraints on the applications to be applicable in the 
VM management of a general-purpose OS. For example, SEQ 
is designed to work in VM management, and it only does its 
job when there is a page fault. However, its performance de- 
pends on an effective detection of long sequential address ref- 
erence patterns, where LRU behaves poorly. Thus, SEQ loses 
generality because of the mechanism it uses. For instance, it is 
hard for SEQ to detect loop accesses over linked lists. Among 
the algorithms taking the third approach, FBR, LRU-2, LRFU 
and MQ are expensive compared with LRU. The performance 
of 2Q has been shown to be very sensitive to its parameters 
and could be much worse than LRU [13]. LIRS uses reuse 
distance, which has been used to characterize and to improve 
data access locality in programs (see e.g. [6]). LIRS and ARC 
are the two most promising candidate algorithms that have a 
potential leading to low-cost replacement policies applicable 
in VM, because they use data structure and operations similar 
to LRU and their cost is close to LRU. 


ARC maintains two variably-sized lists holding history ac- 
cess information of referenced pages. Their combined size is 
two times of the number of pages in the memory. So ARC 
not only records the information of cached pages, but also 
keeps track of the same number of replaced pages. The first 
list contains pages that have been touched only once recently 
(cold pages) and the second list contains pages that have been 
touched at least twice recently (hot pages). The cache spaces 
allocated to the pages in these two lists are adaptively changed, 
depending on in which list the recent misses happen. More 
cache spaces will serve cold pages if there are more misses in 
the first list. Similarly, more cache spaces will serve hot pages 
if there are more misses in the second list. However, though 
ARC allocates memory to hot/cold pages adaptively accord- 
ing to the ratio of cold/hot page accesses and excludes tunable 
parameters, the locality of pages in the two lists, which are 
supposed to hold cold and hot pages respectively, can not di- 
rectly and consistently be compared. So the hot pages in the 
second list could have a weaker locality in terms of reuse dis- 
tance than the cold pages in the first list. For example, a page 
that is regularly accessed with a reuse distance a little bit more 
than the memory size can have no hits at all in ARC, while 
a page in the second list can stay in memory without any ac- 
cesses, since it has been accepted into the list. This does not 
happen in LIRS, because any pages supposed to be hot or cold 
are placed in the same list and compared in a consistent fash- 
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ion. There is one pre-determined parameter in the LIRS al- 
gorithm on the amount of memory allocation for cold pages. 
In CLOCK-Pro, the parameter is removed and the allocation 
becomes fully adaptive to the current access patterns. 

Compared with the research on the general replacement al- 
gorithms targeting LRU, the work specific to the VM replace- 
ments and targeting CLOCK is much less and is inadequate. 
While Second Chance (SC) [28], being the simplest variant of 
CLOCK algorithm, utilizes only one reference bit to indicate 
recency, other CLOCK variants introduce a finer distinction 
between page access history. In a generalized CLOCK version 
called GCLOCK [25, 17], a counter is associated with each 
page rather than a single bit. Its counter will be incremented 
if a page is hit. The cycling clock hand sweeps over the 
pages decrementing their counters until a page whose counter 
is zero is found for replacement. In Linux and FreeBSD, a 
similar mechanism called page aging is used. The counter 
is called age in Linux or act_count in FreeBSD. When scan- 
ning through memory for pages to replace, the page age is 
increased by a constant if its reference bit is set. Otherwise 
its age is decreased by a constant. One problem for this kind 
of design is that they cannot consistently improve LRU per- 
formance. The parameters for setting the maximum value 
of counters or adjusting ages are mostly empirically decided. 
Another problem is that they consume too many CPU cycles 
and adjust to changes of access patterns slowly, as evidenced 
in Linux kernel 2.0. Recently, an approximation version of 
ARC, called CAR [2], has been proposed, which has a cost 
close to CLOCK. Their simulation tests on the I/O traces indi- 
cate that CAR has a performance similar to ARC. The results 
of our experiments on I/O and VM traces show that CLOCK- 
Pro has a better performance than CAR. 

In the design of VM replacements it is difficult to obtain 
much improvementin LRU due to its stringent cost constraint, 
yet this problem remains a demanding challenge in the OS 
development. 


4 Description of CLOCK-Pro 


4.1 Main Idea 


CLOCK-Pro takes the same principle as that of LIRS —it uses 
the reuse distance (called IRR in LIRS) rather than recency in 
its replacement decision. When a page is accessed, the reuse 
distance is the period of time in terms of the number of other 
distinct pages accessed since its last access. Although there 
is a reuse distance between any two consecutive references 
to a page, only the most current distance is relevant in the 
replacement decision. We use the reuse distance of a page at 
the time of its access to categorize it either as a cold page if 
it has a large reuse distance, or as a hot page if it has a small 
reuse distance. Then we mark its status as being cold or hot. 
We place all the accessed pages, either hot or cold, into one 


single list 2 in the order of their accesses ?. In the list, the 
pages with small recencies are at the list head, and the pages 
with large recencies are at the list tail. 

To give the cold pages a chance to compete with the hot 
pages and to ensure their cold/hot statuses accurately reflect 
their current access behavior, we grant a cold page a test period 
once itis accepted into the list. Then, if it is re-accessed during 
its test period, the cold page turns into a hot page. If the cold 
page passes the test period without a re-access, it will leave the 
list. Note that the cold page in its test period can be replaced 
out of memory, however, its page metadata remains in the list 
for the test purpose until the end of the test period or being 
re-accessed. When it is necessary to generate a free space, we 
replace a resident cold page. 

The key question here is how to set the time of the test pe- 
riod. When a cold page is in the list and there is still at least 
one hot page after it (i-e., with a larger recency), it should turn 
into a hot page if it is accessed, because it has a new reuse 
distance smaller than the hot page(s) after it. Accordingly, the 
hot page with the largest recency should turn into a cold page. 
So the test period should be set as the largest recency of the 
hot pages. If we make sure that the hot page with the largest 
recency is always at the list tail, and all the cold pages that 
pass this hot page terminate their test periods, then the test pe- 
riod of a cold page is equal to the time before it passes the tail 
of the list. So all the non-resident cold pages can be removed 
from the list right after they reach the tail of the list. In prac- 
tice, we could shorten the test period and limit the number of 
cold pages in the test period to reduce space cost. By imple- 
menting this testing mechanism, we make sure that “cold/hot” 
are defined based on relativity and by constant comparison in 
one clock, not on a fixed threshold that are used to separate 
the pages into two lists. This makes CLOCK-Pro distinctive 
from prior work including 2Q and CAR, which attempt to use 
a constant threshold to distinguish the two types of pages, and 
to treat them differently in their respective lists (2Q has two 
queues, and CAR has two clocks), which unfortunately causes 
these algorithms to share some of LRU’s performance weak- 
ness. 


4.2 Data Structure 


Let us first assume that the memory allocations for the hot and 
cold pages, m,;, and m,, respectively, are fixed, where mp, + 
Me is the total memory size m (mM = Mp + ™M_-). The number 
of the hot pages is also mp, so all the hot pages are always 
cached. If a hot page is going to be replaced, it must first 
change into a cold page. Apart from the hot pages, all the other 
accessed pages are categorized as cold pages. Among the cold 
pages, m,. pages are cached, another at most m non-resident 


? Actually it is the metadata of a page that is placed in the list. 

3 Actually we can only maintain an approximate access order, because we 
cannot update the list with a hit access in a VM replacement algorithm, thus 
losing the exact access orderings between page faults. 
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Figure 1: There are three types of pages in CLOCK-Pro, hot pages marked 
with “H”, cold pages marked with “C” (shadowed circles for resident cold 

pages, non-shadowed circles for non-resident cold pages). Around the clock, 
there are three hands: HAND,,,; pointing to the list tail (i.e. the last hot page) 
and used to search for a hot page to turn into a cold page, HAND, 97g pointing 
to the last resident cold page and used to search for a cold page to replace, and 
HAND :¢s+¢ pointing to the last cold page in the test period, terminating test 
periods of cold pages, and removing non-resident cold pages passing the test 


period out of the list. The “,/” marks represent the reference bits of 1. 


cold pages only have their history access information cached. 
So totally there are at most 2m metadata entries for keeping 
track of page access history in the list. As in CLOCK, all the 
page entries are organized as a circular linked list, shown in 
Figure 1. For each page, there is a cold/hot status associated 
with it. For each cold page, there is a flag indicating if the 
page is in the test period. 

In CLOCK-Pro, there are three hands. The HAND,,; 
points to the hot page with the largest recency. The position 
of this hand actually serves as a threshold of being a hot page. 
Any hot pages swept by the hand turn into cold ones. For the 
convenience of the presentation, we call the page pointed to 
by HAND),,; as the tail of the list, and the page immediately 
after the tail page in the clockwise direction as the head of the 
list. HAND,,ig points to the last resident cold page (i.e., the 
furthest one to the list head). Because we always select this 
cold page for replacement, this is the position where we start 
to look for a victim page, equivalent to the hand in CLOCK. 
HAND ie s¢ points to the last cold page in the test period. This 
hand is used to terminate the test period of cold pages. The 
non-resident cold pages swept over by this hand will leave the 
circular list. All the hands move in the clockwise direction. 


4.3 Operations on Searching Victim Pages 


Just as in CLOCK, there are no operations in CLOCK-Pro for 
page hits, only the reference bits of the accessed pages are 


set by hardware. Before we see how a victim page is gen- 
erated, let us examine how the three hands move around the 
clock, because the victim page is searched by coordinating the 
movements of the hands. 

HAND.,oiq is used to search for a resident cold page for 
replacement. If the reference bit of the cold page currently 
pointed to by HAND,.,iq is unset, we replace the cold page 
for a free space. The replaced cold page will remain in the list 
as a non-resident cold page until it runs out of its test period, 
if it is in its test period. If not, we move it out of the clock. 
However, if its bit is set and it is in its test period, we turn the 
cold page into a hot page, and ask HAND,,,; for its actions, 
because an access during the test period indicates a competi- 
tively small reuse distance. If its bit is set but it is not in its 
test period, there are no status change as well as HAND, ; 
actions. In both of the cases, its reference bit is reset, and we 
move it to the list head. The hand will keep moving until it 
encounters a cold page eligible for replacement, and stops at 
the next resident cold page. 

As mentioned above, what triggers the movement of 
HAND) 9; is that a cold page is found to have been accessed 
in its test period and thus turns into a hot page, which maybe 
accordingly turns the hot page with the largest recency into a 
cold page. If the reference bit of the hot page pointed to by 
HAND»); is unset, we can simply change its status and then 
move the hand forward. However, if the bit is set, which indi- 
cates the page has been re-accessed, we spare this page, reset 
its reference bit and keep it as a hot page. This is because the 
actual access time of the hot page could be earlier than the cold 
page. Then we move the hand forward and do the same on the 
hot pages with their bits set until the hand encounters a hot 
page with a reference bit of zero. Then the hot page turns into 
a cold page. Note that moving HAND»; forward is equiva- 
lent to leaving the page it moves by at the list head. Whenever 
the hand encounters a cold page, it will terminate the page’s 
test period. The hand will also remove the cold page from the 
clock if it is non-resident (the most probable case). It actually 
does the work on the cold page on behalf of hand HAND ;..¢. 
Finally the hand stops at a hot page. 

We keep track of the number of non-resident cold pages. 
Once the number exceeds m, the memory size in the number 
of pages, we terminate the test period of the cold page pointed 
to by HAND}... We also remove it from the clock if it is a 
non-resident page. Because the cold page has used up its test 
period without a re-access and has no chance to turn into a hot 
page with its next access. HAND; ¢¢¢ then moves forward and 
stops at the next cold page. 

Now let us summarize how these hands coordinate their op- 
erations on the clock to resolve a page fault. When there is a 
page fault, the faulted page must be a cold page. We first run 
HAND,.iq for a free space. If the faulted cold page is not in 
the list, its reuse distance is highly likely to be larger than the 
recency of hot pages *. So the page is still categorized as a 


4We cannot guarantee that it is a larger one because there are no opera- 
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cold page and is placed at the list head. The page also initiates 
its test period. If the number of cold pages is larger than the 
threshold (m. + m), we run HAND;,;;. If the cold page is in 
the list ®, the faulted page turns into a hot page and is placed 
at the head of the list. We run HAND»,¢ to turn a hot page 
with a large recency into a cold page. 


4.4 Making CLOCK-Pro Adaptive 


Until now, we have assumed that the memory allocations for 
the hot and cold pages are fixed. In LIRS, there is a pre- 
determined parameter, denoted as Lp;,,, to measure the per- 
centage of memory that are used by cold pages. As itis shown 
in [13], Lpirs actually affects how LIRS behaves differently 
from LRU. When Lp;,, approaches 100%, LIRS’s replace- 
ment behavior, as well as its hit ratios, are close to those of 
LRU. Although the evaluation of LIRS algorithm indicates 
that its performance is not sensitive to Lp;,, variations within 
a large range between 1% and 30%, it also shows that the hit 
ratios of LIRS could be moderately lower than LRU for LRU- 
friendly workloads (i.e. with strong locality) and increasing 
Lnirs can eliminate the performance gap. 

In CLOCK-Pro, resident cold pages are actually managed 
in the same way as in CLOCK. HAND,..iq behaves the same 
as what the clock hand in CLOCK does: sweeping across the 
pages while sparing the page with a reference bit of 1 and 
replacing the page with a reference bit of 0. So increasing m-, 
the size of the allocation for cold pages, makes CLOCK-Pro 
behave more like CLOCK. 

Let us see the performance implication of changing mem- 
ory allocation in CLOCK-Pro. To overcome the CLOCK per- 
formance disadvantages with weak access patterns such as 
scan and loop, a small ™m,. value means a quick eviction of cold 
pages just faulted in and the strong protection of hot pages 
from the interference of cold pages. However, for a strong 
locality access stream, almost all the accessed pages have rel- 
atively small reuse distance. But, some of the pages have to 
be categorized as cold pages. With a small m,, a cold page 
would have to be replaced out of memory soon after its being 
loaded in. Due to its small reuse distance, the page is probably 
faulted in the memory again soon after its eviction and treated 
as a hot page because it is in its test period this time. This ac- 
tually generates unnecessary misses for the pages with small 
reuse distances. Increasing m, would allow these pages to be 
cached for a longer period of time and make it more possible 
for them to be re-accessed and to turn into hot pages without 
being replaced. Thus, they can save additional page faults. 

For a given reuse distance of an accessed cold page, m, 
decides the probability of a page being re-accessed before its 


tions on hits in CLOCK-Pro and we limit the number of cold pages in the 
list. But our experiment results show this approximation minimally affects 
the performance of CLOCK-Pro. 

>The cold page must be in its test period. Otherwise, it must have been 
removed from the list. 


being replaced from the memory. For a cold page with its 
reuse distance larger than its test period, retaining the page in 
memory with a large m, is a waste of buffer spaces. On the 
other hand, for a page with a small reuse distance, retaining the 
page in memory for a longer period of time with a large m, 
would save an additional page fault. In the adaptive CLOCK- 
Pro, we allow m, to dynamically adjust to the current reuse 
distance distribution. If a cold page is accessed during its test 
period, we increment m, by 1. If a cold page passes its test 
period without a re-access, we decrement m, by 1. Note the 
aforementioned cold pages include resident and non-resident 
cold pages. Once the m, value is changed, the clock hands of 
CLOCK-Pro will realize the memory allocation by temporally 
adjusting the moving speeds of HAND»; and HAND, gig. 


With this adaptation, CLOCK-Pro could take both LRU ad- 
vantages with strong locality and LIRS advantages with weak 
locality. 


5 Performance Evaluation 


We use both trace-driven simulations and prototype imple- 
mentation to evaluate our CLOCK-Pro and to demonstrate its 
performance advantages. To allow us to extensively compare 
CLOCK-Pro with other algorithms aiming at improving LRU, 
including CLOCK, LIRS, CAR, and OPT, we built simulators 
running on the various types of representative workloads pre- 
viously adopted for replacement algorithm studies. OPT is an 
optimal, but offline, unimplementable replacement algorithm 
[1]. We also implemented a CLOCK-Pro prototype in a Linux 
kernel to evaluate its performance as well as its overhead in a 
real system. 


5.1. Trace-Driven Simulation Evaluation 


Our simulation experiments are conducted in three steps with 
different kinds of workload traces. Because LIRS is origi- 
nally proposed as an I/O buffer cache replacement algorithm, 
in the first step, we test the replacement algorithms on the I/O 
traces to see how well CLOCK-Pro can retain the LIRS per- 
formance merits, as well as its performance with typical I/O 
access patterns. In the second step, we test the algorithms on 
the VM traces of application program executions. Integrated 
VM management on file cache and program memory, as is im- 
plemented in Linux, is always desired. Because of the concern 
for mistreatment of file data and process pages as mentioned 
in Section 2.1, we test the algorithms on the aggregated VM 
and file I/O traces to see how these algorithms respond to the 
integration in the third step. We do not include the results of 
LRU in the presentation, because they are almost the same as 
those of CLOCK. 
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Figure 2: Hit ratios of the replacement algorithms OPT, CLOCK-Pro, LIRS, CAR, and CLOCK on workloads glimpse and multi2. 


5.1.1 Step 1: Simulation on I/O Buffer Caches 


The file I/O traces used in this section are from [13] used 
for the LIRS evaluation. In their performance evaluation, the 
traces are categorized into four groups based on their access 
patterns, namely, loop, probabilistic, temporally-clustered and 
mixed patterns. Here we select one representative trace from 
each of the groups for the replacement evaluation, and briefly 
describe them here. 


1. glimpse is a text information retrieval utility trace. The 
total size of text files used as input is roughly 50 MB. The 
trace is a member of the loop pattern group. 


2. epp isa GNU C compiler pre-processor trace. The total 
size of C source programs used as input is roughly 11 
MB. The trace is a member of the probabilistic pattern 


group. 


3. sprite is from the Sprite network file system, which con- 
tains requests to a file server from client workstations 
for a two-day period. The trace is a member of the 
temporally-clustered pattern group. 


4. multi2 is obtained by executing three workloads, cs, cpp, 
and postgres, together. The trace is a member of the 


mixed pattern group. 
These are small-scale traces with clear access patterns. We 


use them to investigate the implications of various access pat- 
terns on the algorithms. The hit ratios of glimpse and multi2 
are shown in Figure 2. To help readers clearly see the hit ratio 
difference for cpp and sprite, we list their hit ratios in Tables 
1 and 2, respectively. For LIRS, the memory allocation to HIR 
pages (Lpirs) is set as 1% of the memory size, the same value 
as it is used in [13]. There are several observations we can 
make on the results. 

First, even though CLOCK-Pro does not responsively deal 
with hit accesses in order to meet the cost requirement of VM 
management, the hit ratios of CLOCK-Pro and LIRS are very 
close, which shows that CLOCK-Pro effectively retains the 
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Table 1: Hit ratios (%) of the replacement algorithms OPT, CLOCK-Pro, 
LIRS, CAR, and CLOCK on workload cpp. 
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Table 2: Hit ratios (%) of the replacement algorithms OPT, CLOCK-Pro, 
LIRS, CAR, and CLOCK on workload sprite. 


performance advantages of LIRS. For workloads glimpse and 
multi2, which contain many loop accesses, LIRS with a small 
Lnirs is most effective. The hit ratios of CLOCK-pro are a 
little lower than LIRS. However, for the LRU-friendly work- 
load, sprite, which consists of strong locality accesses, the 
performance of LIRS could be lower than CLOCK (see Ta- 
ble 2). With its memory allocation adaptation, CLOCK-Pro 
improves the LIRS performance. 

Figure 3 shows the percentage of the memory allocated to 
cold pages during the execution courses of multi2 and sprite 
for a memory size of 600 pages. We can see that for sprite, 
the allocations for cold pages are much larger than 1% of the 
memory used in LIRS, and the allocation fluctuates over the 
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Figure 3: Adaptively changing the percentage of memory allocated to cold blocks in workloads multé2 and sprite. 


time adaptively to the changing access patterns. It sounds 
paradoxical that we need to increase the cold page allocation 
when there are many hot page accesses in the strong locality 
workload. Actually only the real cold pages with large reuse 
distances should be managed in a small cold allocation for 
their quick replacements. The so-called “cold” pages could 
actually be hot pages in strong locality workloads because the 
number of so-called “hot” pages are limited by their alloca- 
tion. So quickly replacing these pseudo-cold pages should 
be avoided by increasing the cold page allocation. We can 
see that the cold page allocations for multi2 are lower than 
sprite, which is consistent with the fact that multi2 access 
patterns consist of many long loop accesses of weak locality. 

Second, regarding the performance difference of the algo- 
rithms, CLOCK-Pro and LIRS have much higher hit ratios 
than CAR and CLOCK for glimpse and multi2, and are close 
to optimal. For strong locality accesses like sprite, there is lit- 
tle improvement either for CLOCK-Pro or CAR. This is why 
CLOCK is popular, considering its extremely simple imple- 
mentation and low cost. 

Third, even with a built-in memory allocation adaption 
mechanism, CAR cannot provide consistent improvements 
over CLOCK, especially for weak locality accesses, on which 
a fix is most needed for CLOCK. As we have analyzed, this 
is because CAR, as well as ARC, lacks a consistent locality 
strength comparison mechanism. 


5.1.2 Step 2: Simulation on Memory for Program Exe- 
cutions 


In this section, we use the traces of memory accesses of 
program executions to evaluate the performance of the algo- 
rithms. All the traces used here are also used in [10] and many 
of them are also used in [9, 24]. However, we do not include 
the performance results of SEQ and EELRU in this paper be- 
cause of their generality or cost concerns for VM manage- 
ment. In some situations, EELRU needs to update its statis- 
tics for every single memory reference, having the same over- 


head problem as LRU [24]. Interested readers are referred 
to the respective papers for detailed performance descriptions 
of SEQ and EELRU. By comparing the hit ratio curves pre- 
sented in those papers with the curves provided in this pa- 
per about CLOCK-Pro (these results are comparable), read- 
ers will reach the conclusion that CLOCK-Pro provides better 
or equally good performance compared to SEQ and EELRU. 
Also because of overhead concern, we do not include the LRU 
and LIRS performance. Actually LRU has its hit ratio curves 
almost the same as those of CLOCK in our experiments. 


Table 3 summarizes all the program traces used in this pa- 
per. The detailed program descriptions, space-time memory 
access graphs, and trace collection methodology, are described 
in [10, 9]. These traces cover a large range of various ac- 
cess patterns. After observing their memory access graphs 
drawn from the collected traces, the authors of paper [9] cat- 
egorized programs coral, m88ksim, and murphi as hav- 
ing “no clearly visible patterns” with all accesses temporarily 
clustered together, categorized programs blizzard, perl, and 
swim as having “patterns at a small scale”, and categorized 
the rest of programs as having “clearly-exploitable, large-scale 
reference patterns”. If we examine the program access behav- 
iors in terms of reuse distance, the programs in the first cat- 
egory are the strong locality workloads. Those in the second 
category are moderate locality workloads. And the remaining 
programs in the third category are weak locality workloads. 
Figure 4 shows the number of page faults per million of in- 
structions executed for each of the programs, denoted as page 
fault ratio, as the memory increases up to the its maximum 
memory demand. We exclude cold page faults which occur 
on their first time accesses. The algorithms considered here 
are CLOCK, CLOCK-Pro, CAR and OPT. 


The simulation results clearly show that CLOCK-Pro sig- 
nificantly outperforms CLOCK for the programs with weak 
locality, including programs applu, gunplot, ijpeg, sor, 
trygtsl, and wave5. For gunplot and sor, which have very 
large loop accesses, the page fault ratios of CLOCK-Pro are 
almost equal to those of OPT. The improvements of CAR over 
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Tridiagonal matrix calculation 


69,688 





3774 28,700 


Table 3: A brief description of the programs used in Section 5.1.2. 


CLOCK are far from being consistent and significant. In many 
cases, it performs worse than CLOCK. The poorest perfor- 
mance of CAR appears on traces gunplot and sor — it cannot 
correct the LRU problems with loop accesses and its page fault 
ratios are almost as high as those of CLOCK. 


For programs with strong locality accesses, including coral, 
m88ksim and murphi, there is little room for other replace- 
ment algorithms to do a better job than CLOCK/LRU. Both 
CLOCK-Pro and ARC retain the LRU performance advan- 
tages for this type of programs, and CLOCK-Pro even does 
a little bit better than CLOCK. 


For the programs with moderate locality accesses, including 
blizzard, perl and swim, the results are mixed. Though we 
see the improvements of CLOCK-Pro and CAR over CLOCK 
in the most cases, there does exist a case in swim with small 
memory sizes where CLOCK performs better than CLOCK- 
Pro and CAR. Though in most cases CLOCK-Pro performs 
better than CAR, for per] and swim with small memory sizes, 
CAR performs moderately better. After examining the traces, 
we found that the CLOCK-Pro performance variations are due 
to the working set shifting in the workloads. If a workload 
frequently shifts its working set, CLOCK-Pro has to actively 
adjust the composition of the hot page set to reflect current 
access patterns. When the memory size is small, the set of 
cold resident pages is small, which causes a cold/hot status ex- 
change to be more possibly associated with an additional page 
fault. However, the existence of locality itself confines the 
extent of working set changes. Otherwise, no caching policy 
would fulfill its work. So we observed moderate performance 
degradations for CLOCK-Pro only with small memory sizes. 


To summarize, we found that CLOCK-Pro can effectively 
remove the performance disadvantages of CLOCK in case 
of weak locality accesses, and CLOCK-Pro retains its per- 
formance advantages in case of strong locality accesses. It 
exhibits apparently more impressive performance than CAR, 
which was proposed with the same objectives as CLOCK-Pro. 


5.1.3 Step 3: Simulation on Program Executions with In- 
terference of File I/O 


In an unified memory management system, file buffer cache 
and process memory are managed with a common replace- 
ment policy. As we have stated in Section 2.1, memory com- 
petition from a large number of file data accesses in a shared 
memory space could interfere with program execution. Be- 
cause file data is far less frequently accessed than process VM, 
a process should be more competitive in preventing its mem- 
ory from being taken away to be used as file cache buffer. 
However, recency-based replacement algorithms like CLOCK 
allow these file pages to replace process memory even if they 
are not frequently used, and to pollute the memory. To pro- 
vide a preliminary study on the effect, we select an I/O trace 
(WebSearch1) from a popular search engine [26] and use its 
first 900 second accesses as a sample I/O accesses to co-occur 
with the process memory accesses in a shared memory space. 
This segment of I/O trace contains extremely weak locality — 
among the total 1.12 millions page accesses, there are 1.00 
million unique pages accessed. We first scale the I/O trace 
onto the execution time of a program and then aggregate the 
I/O trace with the program VM trace in the order of their ac- 
cess times. We select a program with strong locality accesses, 
m88ksim, and a program with weak locality accesses, sor, 
for the study. 

Tables 4 and 5 show the number of page faults per mil- 
lion of instructions (only the instructions for m88ksim or sor 
are counted) for m88ksim and sor, respectively, with various 
memory sizes. We are not interested in the performance of the 
I/O accesses. There would be few page hits even for a very 
large dedicated memory because there is little locality in their 
accesses. 

From the simulation results shown in the tables, we ob- 
served that: (1) For the strong locality program, m88ksim, 
both CLOCK-Pro and CAR can effectively protect program 
execution from I/O access interference, while CLOCK is not 
able to reduce its page faults with increasingly large memory 
sizes. (2) For the weak locality program, sor, only CLOCK- 
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Table 4: The performance (number of page faults in one million of instructions) of algorithms CLOCK-Pro, CAR and CLOCK on program m88k sim with 


and without the interference of I/O file data accesses. 
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Table 5: The performance (number of page faults in one million of instructions) of algorithms CLOCK-Pro, CAR and CLOCK on program sor with and 


without the interference of I/O file data accesses. 


Pro can protect program execution from interference, though 
its page faults are moderately increased compared with its 
dedicated execution on the same size of memory. However, 
CAR and CLOCK cannot reduce their faults even when the 
memory size exceeds the program memory demand, and the 
number of faults on the dedicated executions has been zero. 


We did not see a devastating influence on the program ex- 
ecutions with the co-existence of the intensive file data ac- 
cesses. This is because even the weak accesses of M88ksim 
are strong enough to stave off memory competition from file 
accesses with their page re-accesses, and actually there are al- 
most no page reuses in the file accesses. However, if there are 
quiet periods during program active executions, such as wait- 
ing for user interactions, the program working set would be 
flushed by file accesses under recency-based replacement al- 
gorithms. Reuse distance based algorithms such as CLOCK- 
Pro will not have the problem, because file accesses have to 
generate small reuse distances to qualify the file data for a 
long-term memory stay, and to replace the program memory. 


5.2 CLOCK-Pro Implementation and its Eval- 
uation 


The ultimate goal of a replacement algorithm is to reduce ap- 
plication execution times in a real system. In the process of 
translating the merits of an algorithm design to its practical 
performance advantages, many system elements could affect 
execution times, such as disk access scheduling, the gap be- 
tween CPU and disk speeds, and the overhead of paging sys- 
tem itself. To evaluate the performance of CLOCK-Pro in a 
real system, we have implemented CLOCK-Pro in Linux ker- 
nel 2.4.21, which is a well documented recent version [11, 23]. 


5.2.1 Implementation and Evaluation Environment 


We use a Gateway PC, which has its CPU of Intel P4 1.7GHz, 
its Western Digital WD400BB hard disk of 7200 RPM, and 
its memory of 256M. It is installed with RedHat 9. We are 
able to adjust the memory size available to the system and 
user programs by preventing certain portion of memory from 
being allocated. 

In Kernel 2.4, process memory and file buffer are under an 
unified management. Memory pages are placed either in an 
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Figure 6: Measurements of the execution times of programs gnuplot, gzip, and gap on the original system and the system adopting CLOCK-Pro. 


active list or in an inactive list. Each page is associated with a 
reference bit. When a page in the inactive list is detected being 
referenced, the page is promoted into the active list. Periodi- 
cally the pages in the active list that are not recently accessed 
are removed to refill the inactive list. The kernel attempts to 
keep the ratio of the sizes of the active list and inactive list 
as 2:1. Each list is organized as a separate clock, where its 
pages are scanned for replacement or for movement between 
the lists. We notice that this kernel has adopted an idea similar 
to the 2Q replacement [12], by separating the pages into two 
lists to protect hot pages from being flushed by cold pages. 
However, a critical question still remains unanswered: how 
are the hot pages correctly identified from the cold pages? 


This issue has been addressed in CLOCK-Pro, where we 
place all the pages in one single clock list, so that we can com- 
pare their hotness in a consistent way. To facilitate an efficient 
clock hand movement, each group of pages (with their statuses 
of hot, cold, and/or on test) are linked separately according to 
their orders in the clock list. The ratio of cold pages and hot 
pages is adaptively adjusted. CLOCK-Pro needs to keep track 
of a certain number of pages that have already been replaced 
from memory. We use their positions in the respective backup 
files to identify those pages, and maintain a hash table to effi- 
ciently retrieve their metadata when they are faulted in. 


We ran SPEC CPU2000 programs and some commonly 


used tools to test the performance of CLOCK-Pro as well 
as the original system. We observed consistent performance 
trends while running programs with weak, moderate, or strong 
locality on the original and modified systems. Here we present 
the representative results for three programs, each from one of 
the locality groups. Apart from gnuplot, a widely used in- 
teractive plotting program with its input data file of 16 MB, 
which we have used in our simulation experiments, the other 
two are from SPEC CPU2000 benchmark suite [27], namely, 
gzip and gap. gzip is a popular data compression program, 
showing a moderate locality. gap is a program implement- 
ing a language and library designed mostly for computing in 
groups, showing a strong locality. Both take the inputs from 
their respective training data sets. 


5.2.2 Experimental Measurements 


Figures 5 and 6 show the number of page faults and the execu- 
tion times of programs gnuplot, gzip, and gap on the original 
system and the modified system adopting CLOCK-Pro. In the 
simulation-based evaluation, only page faults can be obtained. 
Here we also show the program execution times, which in- 
clude page fault penalties and system paging overhead. It is 
noted that we include cold page faults in the statistics, be- 
cause they contribute to the execution times. We see that the 
variations of the execution times with memory size generally 
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keep the same trends as those of page fault numbers, which 
shows that page fault is the major factor to affect system per- 
formance. 

The measurements are consistent with the simulation results 
on the program traces shown in Section 5.1.2. For the weak lo- 
cality program gnuplot, CLOCK-Pro significantly improves 
its performance by reducing both its page fault numbers and its 
execution times. The largest performance improvement comes 
at around 160MB, the available memory size approaching the 
memory demand, where the time for CLOCK-Pro (11.7 sec) is 
reduced by 47% when compared with the time for the original 
system (22.1 sec). There are some fluctuations in the execu- 
tion time curves. This is caused by the block layout on the 
disk. A page faulted in from a disk position sequential to the 
previous access position has a much smaller access time than 
that retrieved from a random position. So the penalty varies 
from one page fault to another. For programs gzip and gap 
with a moderate or strong locality, CLOCK-Pro provides a 
performance as good as the original system. 

Currently this is only a prototype implementation of 
CLOCK-Pro, in which we have attempted to minimize the 
changes in the existing data structures and functions, and make 
the most of the existing infrastructure. Sometimes this means 
a compromise in the CLOCK-Pro performance. For example, 
the hardware MMU automatically sets the reference bits on 
the pte (Page Table Entry) entries of a process page table to in- 
dicate the references to the corresponding pages. In kernel 2.4, 
the paging system works on the active or inactive lists, whose 
entries are called page descriptors. Each descriptor is asso- 
ciated with one physical page and one or more (if the page is 
shared) p/e entries in the process page tables. Each descriptor 
contains a reference flag, whose value is transfered from its as- 
sociated pte when the corresponding process table is scanned. 
So there is an additional delay for the reference bits (flags) to 
be seen by the paging system. In kernel 2.4, there is no infras- 
tructure supporting the retrieval of pte through the descriptor. 
So we have to accept this delay in the implementation. How- 
ever, this tolerance is especially detrimental to CLOCK-Pro 
because it relies on a fine-grained access timing distinction to 
realize its advantages. We believe that further refinement and 
tuning of the implementation will exploit more performance 
potential of CLOCK-Pro. 


5.2.3. The Overhead of CLOCK-Pro 


Because we almost keep the paging infrastructure of the origi- 
nal system intact except replacing the active/inactive lists with 
an unified clock list and introducing a hash table, the addi- 
tional overhead from CLOCK-Pro is limited to the clock list 
and hash table operations. 

We measure the average number of entries the clock hands 
sweep over per page fault on the lists for the two systems. Ta- 
ble 6 shows a sample of the measurements. The results show 
that CLOCK-Pro has a number of hand movements compa- 


Kemel 2.421 142 
CLOCK-Pro 20.6 [ 185 


Table 6: Average number of entries the clock hands sweep over per page 





fault in the original kernel and CLOCK-Pro with different memory sizes for 


program gnuplot. 


rable to the original system except for large memory sizes, 
where the original system significantly lowers its movement 
number while CLOCK-Pro does not. In CLOCK-Pro, for ev- 
ery referenced cold page seen by the moving HAND ,,;q, there 
is at least one HAND,,,; movement to exchange the page sta- 
tuses. For a specific program with a stable locality, there are 
fewer cold pages with a smaller memory, as well as less pos- 
sibility for a cold page to be re-referenced before HAND og 
moves to it. SoHAND,,;q can take a small number of move- 
ments to reach a qualified replacement page, and the num- 
ber of additional HAND;,.; movements per page fault is also 
small. When the memory size is close to the program memory 
demand, the original system can take less hand movements 
during its search on its inactive list, due to the increasing 
chance of finding an unreferenced page. However, HAND ,,,j¢ 
would encounter more referenced cold pages, which causes 
additional HAND;,.; movements. We believe that this is not a 
performance concern, because one page fault penalty is equiv- 
alent to the time of tens of thousands of hand movements. We 
also measured the bucket size of the hash table, which is only 
4-5 on average. So we conclude that the additional overhead 
is negligible compared with the original replacement imple- 
mentation. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we propose a new VM replacement policy, 
CLOCK-Pro, which is intended to take the place of CLOCK 
currently dominating various operating systems. We believe 
it is a promising replacement policy in the modern OS de- 
signs and implementations for the following reasons. (1) It 
has a low cost that can be easily accepted by current systems. 
Though it could move up to three pointers (hands) during one 
victim page search, the total number of the hand movements is 
comparable to that of CLOCK. Keeping track of the replaced 
pages in CLOCK-Pro doubles the size of the linked list used 
in CLOCK. However, considering the marginal memory con- 
sumption of the list in CLOCK, the additional cost is negligi- 
ble. (2) CLOCK-pro provides a systematic solution to address 
the CLOCK problems. It is not just a quick and experience- 
based fix to CLOCK in a specific situation, but is designed 
based on a more accurate locality definition — reuse distance 
and addresses the source of the LRU problem. (3) It is fully 
adaptive to strong or weak access patterns without any pre- 
determined parameters. (4) Extensive simulation experiments 
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and a prototype implementation show its significant and con- 
sistent performance improvements. 
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Abstract 


We present Group Ratio Round-Robin (GR), the first pro- 
portional share scheduler that combines accurate propor- 
tional fairness scheduling behavior with O(1) scheduling 
overhead on both uniprocessor and multiprocessor systems. 
GR? uses a simple grouping strategy to organize clients 
into groups of similar processor allocations which can be 
more easily scheduled. Using this strategy, GR* combines 
the benefits of low overhead round-robin execution with a 
novel ratio-based scheduling algorithm. GR? introduces a 
novel frontlog mechanism and weight readjustment algo- 
rithm to operate effectively on multiprocessors. GR? pro- 
vides fairness within a constant factor of the ideal general- 
ized processor sharing model for client weights with a fixed 
upper bound and preserves its fairness properties on multi- 
processor systems. We have implemented GR® in Linux 
and measured its performance. Our experimental results 
show that GR? provides much lower scheduling overhead 
and much better scheduling accuracy than other schedulers 
commonly used in research and practice. 


1 Introduction 


Proportional share resource management provides a flexible 
and useful abstraction for multiplexing processor resources 
among a set of clients. Proportional share scheduling has a 
clear colloquial meaning: given a set of clients with asso- 
ciated weights, a proportional share scheduler should allo- 
cate resources to each client in proportion to its respective 
weight. However, developing processor scheduling mech- 
anisms that combine good proportional fairness scheduling 
behavior with low scheduling overhead has been difficult to 
achieve in practice. For many proportional share scheduling 
mechanisms, the time to select a client for execution grows 
with the number of clients. For server systems which may 
service large numbers of clients, the scheduling overhead of 
algorithms whose complexity grows linearly with the num- 
ber of clients can waste more than 20 percent of system re- 
sources [3] for large numbers of clients. Furthermore, little 


*also in Department of IEOR 


work has been done to provide proportional share schedul- 
ing on multiprocessor systems, which are increasingly com- 
mon especially in small-scale configurations with two or 
four processors. Over the years, a number of scheduling 
mechanisms have been proposed, and much progress has 
been made. However, previous mechanisms have either su- 
perconstant overhead or less-than-ideal fairness properties. 


We introduce Group Ratio Round-Robin (GR?°), the 
first proportional share scheduler that provides constant 
fairness bounds on proportional sharing accuracy with O(1) 
scheduling overhead for both uniprocessor and small-scale 
multiprocessor systems. In designing GR°, we observed 
that accurate, low-overhead proportional sharing is easy to 
achieve when scheduling a set of clients with equal pro- 
cessor allocations, but is harder to do when clients require 
very different allocations. Based on this observation, GR° 
uses a simple client grouping strategy to organize clients 
into groups of similar processor allocations which can be 
more easily scheduled. Using this grouping strategy, GR? 
combines the benefits of low overhead round-robin execu- 
tion with a novel ratio-based scheduling algorithm. 


GR? uses the same basic uniprocessor scheduling al- 
gorithm for multiprocessor scheduling by introducing the 
notion of a frontlog. On a multiprocessor system, a client 
may not be able to be scheduled to run on a processor be- 
cause it is currently running on another processor. To pre- 
serve its fairness properties, GR° keeps track of a frontlog 
per client to indicate when the client was already running 
but could have been scheduled to run on another processor. 
It then assigns the client a time quantum that is added to its 
allocation on the processor it is running on. The frontlog 
ensures that a client receives its proportional share alloca- 
tion while also taking advantage of any cache affinity by 
continuing to run the client on the same processor. 


GR® provides a simple weight readjustment algo- 
rithm that takes advantage of its grouping strategy. On 
a multiprocessor system, proportional sharing is not fea- 
sible for some client weight assignments, such as having 
one client with weight 1 and another with weight 2 on a 
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two-processor system. By organizing clients with similar 
weights into groups, GR® adjusts for infeasible weight as- 
signments without the need to order clients, resulting in 
lower scheduling complexity than previous approaches [7]. 

We have analyzed GR? and show that with only O(1) 
overhead, G'R? provides fairness within O(g?) of the ideal 
Generalized Processor Sharing (GPS) model [16], where g, 
the number of groups, grows at worst logarithmically with 
the largest client weight. Since g is in practice a small con- 
stant, GR® effectively provides constant fairness bounds 
with only O(1) overhead. Moreover, we show that GR? 
uniquely preserves its worst-case time complexity and fair- 
ness properties for multiprocessor systems. 

We have implemented a prototype GR® processor 
scheduler in Linux, and compared it against uniproces- 
sor and multiprocessor schedulers commonly used in prac- 
tice and research, including the standard Linux sched- 
uler [2], Weighted Fair Queueing (WFQ) [11], Virtual-Time 
Round-Robin (VTRR) [17], and Smoothed Round-Robin 
(SRR) [9]. We have conducted both simulation studies and 
kernel measurements on micro-benchmarks and real ap- 
plications. Our results show that GR? can provide more 
than an order of magnitude better proportional sharing ac- 
curacy than these other schedulers, in some cases with more 
than an order of magnitude less overhead. These results 
demonstrate that GR? can in practice deliver better propor- 
tional share control with lower scheduling overhead than 
these other approaches. Furthermore, GR? is simple to im- 
plement and easy to incorporate into existing scheduling 
frameworks in commodity operating systems. 

This paper presents the design, analysis, and evalua- 
tion of GR®. Section 2 describes the uniprocessor schedul- 
ing algorithm. Section 3 describes extensions for multipro- 
cessor scheduling, which we refer to as GR? M P. Section 4 
analyzes the fairness and complexity of GR°. Section 5 
presents experimental results. Section 6 discusses related 
work. Finally, we present some concluding remarks and 
directions for future work. 


2 GR? Uniprocessor Scheduling 


Uniprocessor scheduling, the process of scheduling a time- 
multiplexed resource among a set of clients, has two basic 
steps: 1) order the clients in a queue, 2) run the first client in 
the queue for its time quantum, which is the maximum time 
interval the client is allowed to run before another schedul- 
ing decision is made. We refer to the units of time quanta 
as time units (tu) rather than an absolute time measure such 
as seconds. A scheduler can therefore achieve proportional 
sharing in one of two ways. One way, often called fair 
queueing [11, 18, 28, 13, 24, 10] is to adjust the frequency 
that a client is selected to run by adjusting the position of 
the client in the queue so that it ends up at the front of the 
queue more or less often. However, adjusting the client’s 
position in the queue typically requires sorting clients based 


on some metric of fairness, and has a time complexity that 
grows with the number of clients. The other way is to ad- 
just the size of a client’s time quantum so that it runs longer 
for a given allocation, as is done in weighted round-robin 
(WRR). This is fast, providing constant time complexity 
scheduling overhead. However, allowing a client to mo- 
nopolize the resource for a long period of time results in ex- 
tended periods of unfairness to other clients which receive 
no service during those times. The unfairness is worse with 
skewed weight distributions. 

GR3 is a proportional share scheduler that matches 
with O(1) time complexity of round-robin scheduling but 
provides much better proportional fairness guarantees in 
practice. At a high-level, the GR® scheduling algorithm 
can be briefly described in three parts: 


1. Client grouping strategy: Clients are separated into 
groups of clients with similar weight values. The 
group of order & is assigned all clients with weights 
between 2* to 2*+1 — 1, where k > 0. 


2. Intergroup scheduling: Groups are ordered in a list 
from largest to smallest group weight, where the group 
weight of a group is the sum of the weights of all 
clients in the group. Groups are selected in a round- 
robin manner based on the ratio of their group weights. 
If a group has already been selected more than its pro- 
portional share of the time, move on to the next group 
in the list. Otherwise, skip the remaining groups in 
the group list and start selecting groups from the be- 
ginning of the group list again. Since the groups with 
larger weights are placed first in the list, this allows 
them to get more service than the lower-weight groups 
at the end of the list. 


3. Intragroup scheduling: From the selected group, a 
client is selected to run in a round-robin manner that 
accounts for its weight and previous execution history. 


Using this client grouping strategy, GR® separates 
scheduling in a way that reduces the need to schedule enti- 
ties with skewed weight distributions. The client grouping 
strategy limits the number of groups that need to be sched- 
uled since the number of groups grows at worst logarithmi- 
cally with the largest client weight. Even a very large 32-bit 
client weight would limit the number of groups to no more 
than 32. The client grouping strategy also ensures that all 
clients within a group have weight within a factor of two. 
As a result, the intragroup scheduler never needs to sched- 
ule clients with skewed weight distributions. GR® groups 
are simple lists that do not need to be balanced; they do not 
require any use of more complex balanced tree structures. 


2.1 GR? Definitions 


We now define the state GR® associates with each 
client and group, and describe in detail how GR® uses 
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Client 7. (also called task’ 7) 
The weight assigned to client C. 
Shorthand notation for ¢c,. 

The deficit of C. 


The number of runnable clients. 

The number of groups. 

7th group in the list ordered by weight. 
The number of clients in group G. 

The group to which C’ belongs. 

The group weight of G: )oocg ¢c- 
Shorthand notation for ®g,. 

The order of group G. 


Lower bound for client weights in G: 2°¢. 
The work of client C’. 


Shorthand notation for we, . 
The group work of group G. 


Group-relative service error of client C with 
respect to group G: wo — We $e 





Table 1: GR? terminology 


that state to schedule clients. Table 1 lists terminology 
we use. For each client, GR* maintains the following 
three values: weight, deficit, and run state. Each client re- 
ceives a resource allocation that is directly proportional to 
its weight. A client’s deficit tracks the number of remaining 
time quanta the client has not received from previous allo- 
cations. A client’s run state indicates whether or not it can 
be executed. A client is runnable if it can be executed. 

For each group, GR® maintains the following four 
values: group weight, group order, group work, and current 
client. The group weight is the sum of the corresponding 
weights of the clients in the group run queue. A group with 
group order k contains the clients with weights between 2* 
to 2*+1 _ 1. The group work is the total execution time 
clients in the group have received. The current client is the 
most recently scheduled client in the group’s run queue. 

GR® also maintains the following scheduler state: 
time quantum, group list, total weight, and current group. 
The group list is a sorted list of all groups containing 
runnable clients ordered from largest to smallest group 
weight, with ties broken by group order. The total weight is 
the sum of the weights of all runnable clients. The current 
group is the most recently selected group in the group list. 


2.2 Basic GR? Algorithm 


We initially only consider runnable clients in our dis- 
cussion of the basic GR® scheduling algorithm. We dis- 


cuss dynamic changes in a client’s run state in Section 2.3. 
We first focus on the GR intergroup scheduling algorithm, 
then discuss the GR intragroup scheduling algorithm. 

The GR? intergroup scheduling algorithm uses the 
ratio of the group weights of successive groups to deter- 
mine which group to select. The next group to schedule 
is selected using only the state of successive groups in the 
group list. Given a group G; whose weight is « times larger 
than the group weight of the next group G;+1 in the group 
list, GR® will select group G; x times for every time that it 
selects G;+1 in the group list to provide proportional share 
allocation among groups. 

To implement the algorithm, GR? maintains the to- 
tal work done by group G'; in a variable W;. An index 7 to 
tracks the current group and is initialized to 1. The schedul- 
ing algorithm then executes the following simple routine: 


INTERGROUP-SCHEDULE() 








1 GC — INTRAGROUP-SCHEDULE(G;) 
2W;,-W,4+1 

3 ifi<gand pet > Be (1) 
4 theni —i+1 

5 else i <1 

6 return C 


Let us negate (1) under the form: 


Wil . Win +1 
®, ~— B41 





(2) 


We will call this relation the well-ordering condition of two 
consecutive groups. GR? works to maintain this condition 
true at all times. The intuition behind (2) is that we would 
like the ratio of the work of G; and G1 to match the ratio 
of their respective group weights after GR® has finished se- 
lecting both groups. Recall, ®; > ®;,1. Each time a client 
from G41 is run, GR® would like to have run ®;/Oj441 
worth of clients from G;. (1) says that GR? should not run 
a client from G'; and increment G';’s group work if it will 
make it impossible for G1 to catch up to its proportional 
share allocation by running one of its clients once. 

To illustrate how intergroup scheduling works, Fig- 
ure | shows an example with three clients C), C2, and 
C3, which have weights of 5, 2, and 1, respectively. The 
GR? grouping strategy would place each C; in group Gi, 
ordering the groups by weight: G1, G2, and G3 have or- 
ders 2, 1 and 0 and weights of 5, 2, and | respectively. 
In this example, each group has only one client so there 
is no intragroup scheduling. GR® would start by selecting 
group G1, running client C, and incrementing W,. Based 
on (1), Pat So ot = 2.5, so GR? would select 
G, again and run client C,. After running C, G’s work 
would be 2 so that the inequality in (1) would hold and G'R3 
would then move on to the next group G2 and run client C2. 
Based on (1), ett = 25s $2 = 2, so GR® would reset 
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Figure 1: GR® intergroup scheduling. At each time step, 
the shaded box contains the pair ®g | We +1 for the group 
G before it is selected. 


the current group to the largest weight group G and run 
client C;. Based on (1), C; would be run for three time 
quanta before selecting G2 again to run client C2. After 
running C2 the second time, W2 would increase such that 
wit = =3> ee = = 2, so GR? would then move on to 
the last group G3 ‘and run client C3. The resulting schedule 
would then be: Gi, Gi, Go, Gi, Gi, Gi, Go, G3. Each 
group therefore receives its proportional allocation in ac- 
cordance with its respective group weight. 

The GR? intragroup scheduling algorithm selects a 
client from the selected group. All clients within a group 
have weights within a factor of two, and all client weights 
in a group G are normalized with respect to the minimum 
possible weight, ¢¢,,, = 2°¢, for any client in the group. 
GR® then effectively traverses through a group’s queue 
in round-robin order, allocating each client its normalized 
weight worth of time quanta. GR° keeps track of subuni- 
tary fractional time quanta that cannot be used and accumu- 
lates them in a deficit value for each client. Hence, each 
client is assigned either one or two time quanta, based on 
the client’s normalized weight and its previous allocation. 

More specifically, the GR® intragroup scheduler con- 
siders the scheduling of clients in rounds. A round is one 
pass through a group G’s run queue of clients from begin- 
ning to end. The group run queue does not need to be sorted 
in any manner. During each round, the GR? intragroup al- 
gorithm considers the clients in round-robin order and exe- 
cutes the following simple routine: 








INTRAGROUP-SCHEDULE(G) 


1 C—G{k] > k is the current position in the round 
2 ifDo <1 

3 then & — (k + 1) mod |G| 

4 C—GIk] 

5 De — De + $c/#Sn 

6 Do~—Dco-1 

7 return C 


For each runnable client C,, the scheduler determines 
the maximum number of time quanta that the client can be 


selected to run in this round as Lge +Do(r—-1)]. De(r), 


the deficit of client C’ after round r, is the time quantum 
fraction left over after round r: Do(r) = a + De(r - 


1)- Lt +De(r—1)], with Do(0) = oe . Thus, in each 
oenee Ci is allotted one time quantum plus any additional 
leftover from the previous round, and Dc(r) keeps track of 
the amount of service that C’ missed because of rounding 
down its allocation to whole time quanta. We observe that 
0 < De(r) < 1 after any round r so that any client C 
will be allotted one or two time quanta. Note that if a client 
is allotted two time quanta, it first executes for one time 
quantum and then executes for the second time quantum 
the next time the intergroup scheduler selects its respective 
group again (in general, following a timespan when clients 
belonging to other groups get to run). 

To illustrate how GR? works with intragroup 
scheduling, Figure 2 shows an example with six clients 
C; through Cg with weights 12, 3, 3, 2, 2, and 2, re- 
spectively. The six clients will be put in two groups Gj 
and G2 with respective group order | and 3 as follows: 
G, = {Co, C3, C4, Cs, Co} and Gg = {Cy}. The weight 
of the groups are ®; = ®2 = 12. GR? intergroup schedul- 
ing will consider the groups in this order: G , G2, Gi, 
Go, Gi, Go, Gi, Go, Gi, Go, Gi, Go. Go will sched- 
ule client C; every time G2 is considered for service since 
it has only one client. Since oo = 2, the normalized 
weights of clients C2, C3, C4, C5, and Ce are 1.5, 1.5, 1, 
1, and 1, respectively. In the beginning of round 1 in Gj, 
each client starts with 0 deficit. As a result, the intragroup 
scheduler will run each client in G'; for one time quantum 
during round 1. After the first round, the deficit for C2, C3, 
C4, Cs, and C¢ are 0.5, 0.5, 0, 0, and 0. In the beginning of 
round 2, each client gets another ¢;/ oot allocation, plus 
any deficit from the first round. As a result, the intragroup 
scheduler will select clients Co, C3, C4, Cs, and Cg to run 
in order for 2, 2, 1, 1, and 1 time quanta, respectively, dur- 
ing round 2. The resulting schedule would then be: C2, C, 
C3, C1, Ca, C1, Cs, C1, Co, C1, C2, C1, C2, C1, Ca, C1, 
C3, C1, C4, C1, C5, C1, Co, C1. 


2.3 GR® Dynamic Considerations 


We now discuss how GR® allows clients to be 
dynamically created, terminated, or change run state. 
Runnable clients can be selected for execution by the sched- 
uler, while clients that are not runnable cannot. With no loss 
of generality, we assume that a client is created before it can 
become runnable, and a client becomes not runnable before 
it is terminated. As a result, client creation and termination 
have no effect on the GR? run queues. 

When a client C’ with weight ¢c becomes runnable, 
it is inserted into group G = G(C) such that ¢c is between 
2°¢ and 27¢+! — 1, If the group was previously empty, a 
new group is created, the client becomes the current client 
of the group, and g, the number of groups, is incremented. 
If the group was not previously empty, GR? inserts the 
client into the respective group’s run queue right before the 
current client; it will be serviced after all of the other clients 
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Figure 2: GR? intragroup scheduling. At each time step, the shaded box contains the deficit of the client before it is run. 


in the group have first been considered for scheduling. The 
initial deficit Dg will be initialized to 0. 

When a newly runnable client C’ is inserted into its 
respective group G, the group needs to be moved to its new 
position on the ordered group list based on its new group 
weight. Let this new position be k. The corresponding 
group work and group weight of G need to be updated and 
the client’s deficit needs to be initialized. The group weight 
is simply incremented by the client’s weight. We also want 
to scale the group work of G such that the work ratio of 
consecutive groups will continue to be proportional to their 
weight ratio: 


@cG 
Pp41 





| Wier +1) |-2 ifk<g 


We 





(Wo + De |-1 ifk=g 


1 
We will motivate these equations when analyzing the fair- 
ness of the algorithm in Section 4, but intuitively, we want 
to preserve the invariants that result from (2). 

When a client C’ with weight ¢c becomes not 
runnable, we need to remove it from the group’s run queue. 
This requires updating the group’s weight, which poten- 
tially includes moving the group in the ordered group list, as 
well as adjusting the measure of work received according to 
the new processor share of the group. This can be achieved 
in several ways. GR? is optimized to efficiently deal with 
the common situation when a blocked client may rapidly 
switch back to the runnable state again. This approach is 
based on “lazy” removal, which minimizes overhead asso- 
ciated with adding and removing a client, while at the same 
time preserving the service rights and service order of the 
runnable clients. Since a client blocks when it is running, 
we know that it will take another full intragroup round be- 
fore the client will be considered again. The only action 
when a client blocks is to set a flag on the client, marking it 
for removal. If the client becomes runnable by the next time 
it is selected, we reset the flag and run the client as usual. 
Otherwise, we remove the client from G(C). In the lat- 
ter situation, as in the case of client arrivals, the group may 
need to be moved to a new position on the ordered group list 
based on its new group weight. The corresponding group 
weight is updated by subtracting the client’s weight from 
the group weight. The corresponding group work is scaled 


by the same rules as for client insertion, depending on the 
new position of the group and its next neighbor. After per- 
forming these removal operations, GR® resumes schedul- 
ing from the largest weight group in the system. 

Whenever a client C blocks during round r, we set 
Deo(r) = min(De(r —1) + oc /0o © = [w], 1), where w 
is the service that the client received during round r until it 
blocked. This preserves the client’s credit in case it returns 
by the next round, while also limiting the deficit to 1 so that 
a client cannot gain credit by blocking. However, the group 
consumes 1 tu (its work is incremented) no matter how long 
the client runs. Therefore, the client forfeits its extra credit 
whenever it is unable to consume its allocation. 

If the client fails to return by the next round, we may 
remove it. Having kept the weight of the group to the old 
value for an extra round has no adverse effects on fairness, 
despite the slight increase in service seen by the group dur- 
ing the last round. By scaling the work of the group and 
rounding up, we determine its future allocation and thus 
make sure the group will not have received undue service. 
We also immediately resume the scheduler from the first 
(largest) group in the readjusted group list, so that any mi- 
nor discrepancies caused by rounding may be smoothed out 
by a first pass through the group list. 


3 GR? Multiprocessor Extensions (GR? P) 


We now present extensions to GR® for scheduling a P-way 
multiprocessor system from a single, centralized queue. 
This simple scheme, which we refer to as GR? MP, pre- 
serves the good fairness and time complexity properties of 
GR? in small-scale multiprocessor systems, which are in- 
creasingly common today, even in the form of multi-core 
processors. We first describe the basic GR*M P schedul- 
ing algorithm, then discuss dynamic considerations. Table 
2 lists terminology we use. To deal with the problem of in- 
feasible client weights, we then show how GR? M P uses its 
grouping strategy in a novel weight readjustment algorithm. 


3.1 Basic GR? M P Algorithm 


GR? MP uses the same G'R? data structure, namely 
an ordered list of groups, each containing clients whose 
weights are within a factor of two from each other. When a 
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Number of processors. 


C(g) | Client running on processor g. 


Frontlog for client C. 
Table 2: GR? M P terminology 





processor needs to be scheduled, G R? MP selects the client 
that would run next under G'R°, essentially scheduling mul- 
tiple processors from its central run queue as GR® sched- 
ules a single processor. However, there is one obstacle to 
simply applying a uniprocessor algorithm on a multipro- 
cessor system. Each client can only run on one processor 
at any given time. As a result, GR°MP cannot select a 
client to run that is already running on another processor 
even if GR? would schedule that client in the uniproces- 
sor case. For example, if GR*® would schedule the same 
client consecutively, GR? MP cannot schedule that client 
consecutively on another processor if it is still running. 


To handle this situation while maintaining fairness, 
GR? MP introduces the notion of a frontlog. The front- 
log Fo for some client C running on a processor gy” (C = 
C(@*)) is defined as the number of time quanta for C accu- 
mulated as C' gets selected by GR? and cannot run because 
it is already running on vg". The frontlog Fo is then queued 
up on 9", 

Given a client that would be scheduled by GR? but 
is already running on another processor, GR? M P uses the 
frontlog to assign the client a time quantum now but de- 
fer the client’s use of it until later. Whenever a proces- 
sor finishes running a client for a time quantum, GR? MP 
checks whether the client has a non-zero frontlog, and, if 
so, continues running the client for another time quantum 
and decrements its frontlog by one, without consulting the 
central queue. The frontlog mechanism not only ensures 
that a client receives its proportional share allocation, it also 
takes advantage of any cache affinity by continuing to run 
the client on the same processor. 


When a processor finishes running a client for a time 
quantum and its frontlog is zero, we call the processor idle. 
GR?MP schedules a client to run on the idle processor 
by performing a GR® scheduling decision on the central 
queue. If the selected client is already running on some 
other processor, we increase its frontlog and repeat the GR? 
scheduling, each time incrementing the frontlog of the se- 
lected client, until we find a client that is not currently run- 
ning. We assign this client to the idle processor for one time 
quantum. This description assumes that there are least P+ 1 
clients in the system. Otherwise, scheduling is easy: an idle 
processor will either run the client it just ran, or idles un- 
til more clients arrive. In effect, each client will simply be 
assigned its own processor. Whenever a processor needs to 
perform a scheduling decision, it thus executes the follow- 
ing routine: 


Cy, Cy Cy, Cy Cy C t 
p! 2,72, 73, 72, 72, 73, 
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Figure 3: GR® multiprocessor scheduling. The two pro- 
cessors schedule either from the central queue, or use the 
frontlog mechanism when the task is already running. 


MP-SCHEDULE(g*) 





1 C—C(p*) > Client just run 
2 ifC =NIL 
3 then if NV < P 
4 then return NIL > Idle 
5 else if Fo > 0 
6 then Fo — Fo —1 
7 return C 
8 C — INTERGROUP-SCHEDULE() 
9 while Jo s.t. C = C(g) 
10 do Fo — Fo +1 
11 C' — INTERGROUP-SCHEDULE() 
12 return C’ 


To illustrate GR*°M P scheduling, Figure 3 shows an 
example on a dual-processor system with three clients C1, 
C2, and C3 of weights 3, 2, and 1, respectively. C and 
C2 will then be part of the order 1 group (assume C2 is 
before C; in the round-robin queue of this group), whereas 
C3 is part of the order 0 group. The GR? schedule is C2, 
C1, C2, Ci, Cy, C3. g' will then select C2 to run, and 
selects C;. When g! finishes, according to GR®, it will 
select Cp once more, whereas g selects C', again. When 
g' again selects the next GR? client, which is C1, it finds 
that it is already running on ¢” and thus we set Fo, = 1 
and select the next client, which is C3, to run on gt. When 
gy finishes running C; for its second time quantum, it finds 
Fo, = 1, sets Fo, = 0 and continues running C’, without 
any scheduling decision on the GR® queue. 


3.2. GR°MP Dynamic Considerations 


GR? MP basically does the same thing as the GR® 
algorithm under dynamic considerations. However, the 
frontlogs used in GR3MP need to be accounted for ap- 
propriately. If some processors have long frontlogs for their 
currently running clients, newly arriving clients may not be 
run by those processors until their frontlogs are processed, 
resulting in bad responsiveness for the new clients. Al- 
though in between any two client arrivals or departures, 
some processors must have no frontlog, the set of such 
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processors can be as small as a single processor. In this 
case, newly arrived clients will end up competing with other 
clients already in the run queue only for those few proces- 
sors, until the frontlog on the other processors is exhausted. 

GR? M P provides fair and responsive allocations by 
creating frontlogs for newly arriving clients. Each new 
client is assigned a frontlog equal to a fraction of the to- 
tal current frontlog in the system based on its proportional 
share. Each processor now maintains a queue of frontlog 
clients and a new client with a frontlog is immediately as- 
signed to one of the processor frontlog queues. Rather than 
running its currently running client until it completes its 
frontlog, each processor now round robins among clients 
in its frontlog queue. Given that frontlogs are small in prac- 
tice, round-robin scheduling is used for frontlog clients for 
its simplicity and fairness. GR? M P balances the frontlog 
load on the processors by placing new frontlog clients on 
the processor with the smallest frontlog summed across all 
its frontlog clients. 

More precisely, whenever a client C’ arrives, and 
it belongs in group G(C), GR°MP performs the same 
group operations as in the single processor GR? algorithm. 
GR°MP finds the processor o” with the smallest front- 
log, then creates a frontlog for client C on g* of length 
Fo = Fr $2, where fr is the total frontlog on all the 
processors. Let C’ = C(g*). Then, assuming no further 
clients arrive, o* will round-robin between C and C’ and 
run C for Fo and C’ for Fo: time quanta. 

When a client becomes not runnable, GR? M P uses 
the same lazy removal mechanism used in G'R3. If it is 
removed from the run queue and has a frontlog, GR? MP 
simply discards it since each client is assigned a frontlog 
based on the current state of the system when it becomes 
runnable again. 


3.3. GR°MP Weight Readjustment 


Since no client can run on more than one processor 
at a time, no client can consume more than a 1/P fraction 
of the processing in a multiprocessor system. A client C 
with weight ¢c greater than ®;/P is considered infeasi- 
ble since it cannot receive its proportional share allocation 
¢c/®r without using more than one processor simultane- 
ously. GR?MP should then give the client its maximum 
possible service, and simply assign such a client its own 
processor to run on. However, since the scheduler uses 
client weights to determine which client to run, an infea- 
sible client’s weight must be adjusted so that it is feasi- 
ble to ensure that the scheduling algorithm runs correctly 
to preserve fairness (assuming there are at least P clients). 
GR3 MP potentially needs to perform weight readjustment 
whenever a client is inserted or removed from the run queue 
to make sure that all weights are feasible. 

To understand the problem of weight readjustment, 
consider the sequence of all clients, ordered by weight: 


Sin = Ci,Co,.. 
We call the subsequence S; ny = Cr, Cr4i,.. 


feasible, if dy < o pan dj. 


.,Cy with @, > @2 >... = on. 
., Cn Q- 


Lemma 1. The client mix in the system is feasible if and 
only if S1,n is P-feasible. 


Proof. If ¢, > oh C', is infeasible, so the mix is infea- 
sible. Conversely, if ¢, < or then for any client C/, 
g<d1 < am implying all clients are feasible. The mix 
is then feasible <=> ¢) < oe = z ee pj, Or, equiva- 
lently, S11 is P-feasible. 


Lemma 2. 5; is Q-feasible > Sx4i1,n is (Q — 1)- 
feasible. 


Proof. be < Zine) = Qbn < e+ 


N N ‘ 
Dot 05 = Ok < pa ee Qj. Since Ok+1 < 
ox, the lemma follows. oO 


The feasibility problem is then to identify the least 
k (denoted the feasibility threshold, f) such that S;,n is 
(P — k + 1)-feasible. If f = 1, then the client mix is feasi- 
ble. Otherwise, the infeasible set Sy,f_1 = C,...,Cy—1 
contains the infeasible clients, whose weight needs to be 
scaled down to 1/P of the resulting total weight. The car- 
dinality f — 1 of the infeasible set is less than P. However, 
the sorted sequence 51, is expensive to maintain, such that 
traversing it and identifying the feasibility threshold is not 
an efficient solution. 

GR? MP leverages its grouping strategy to perform 
fast weight readjustment. GR? M P starts with the unmod- 
ified client weights, finds the set J of infeasible clients, and 
adjust their weights to be feasible. To construct J, the al- 
gorithm traverses the list of groups in decreasing order of 
their group order og, until it finds a group not all of whose 
clients are infeasible. We denote by |J| the cardinality of I 
and by ®; the sum of weights of the clients in I, ))o¢,; ¢c. 
The GR? M P weight readjustment algorithm is as follows: 


WEIGHT-READJUSTMENT() 


1 RESTORE-ORIGINAL- WEIGHTS 
2 I+ 
3. G~< greatest order group 
4 while |G] < P—|I| and 276 > Sp—o1—-"e 
5 dol <—IUG 
6 G <— next(G) > by group order 
7 if |G| < 2(P —|J|) 
8 then J — J UINFEASIBLE(G, P — |I|, ®p — ©) 
9 of —op—o, 
10 op — 54 oF, 
11 foreachC ET 
12 do dc - a 
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The correctness of the algorithm is based on Lemma 
2. Let some group G span the subsequence S;; of the se- 
quence of ordered clients Sj. Then getl_ 1 > 4, > 
. > bj = 2° and it is easy to show: 
e2°¢ > eee =>j < f (all clients in $1; are 
infeasible). 
02°C < eee =>jt+1> f (allclients in Sj41,~ 
are feasible). 


Once we reach line 7, we know S;41,n is (P — j)-feasible, 
andi < f <j+1. If |G| > 2(P — |I|), GR? MP can 
stop searching for infeasible clients since all clients C € G 
are feasible, and f = 7 (equivalently, S; x is Ce — |I|)- 

feasible): do < 27671 < 2b < Og < 
pon (or — @;). Otherwise, if |G] < 2(P ), then 
a ‘e f <g+1and GR?MP needs to search through G 
to determine which clients are infeasible (equivalently, find 
f). Since the number of clients in G is small, we can sort 
all clients in G by weight. Then, starting from the largest 
weight client in G, find the first feasible client. A simple 
algorithm is then the following: 





P- Pm 








INFEASIBLE(G, Q, ®) 


1 I<e9O 

2 for each C € G in sorted order 
3 do if dc > ay “a (2 — £2) 
4 then J — IU{C} 

5 else return / 

6 return J 


GR? MP can alternatively use a more complicated 
but lower time complexity divide-and-conquer algorithm to 
find the infeasible clients in G. In this case, GR? M P par- 
titions G around its median C into G's, the set of G clients 
that have weight less than ¢@ and G’'g, the set of G clients 
that have weight larger than gq. By Lemma 2, if C is fea- 
sible, Gg U {C} is feasible, and we recurse on G'g. Other- 
wise, all clients in Gg U {C} are infeasible, and we recurse 
on Gs to find all infeasible clients. The algorithm finishes 
when the set we need to recurse on is empty: 


INFEASIBLE(G, Q, ®) 


1 ifG=0 

2 then return () 

3. C — MEDIAN(G) 

4 (Gs,Gzp) — PARTITION(G, de) 
boc, 

5 if oe > O=1Gsl 

6 


then return Gg U {C}U 
INFEASIBLE(Gg, Q — |Gp| — 1,® — Sc, — ¢@) 
7 else return INFEASIBLE(Gz, Q, ®) 


Once all infeasible clients have been identified, 
WEIGHT-READJUSTMENT() determines the sum of the 


weights of all feasible clients, of = = @,p — ®;. We can 
ek compute the new total weight in the system as @p = 
Pan 7] of, namely the solution to the equation of +L = 
x. Once we have the adjusted ®7, we change all the weights 
for the infeasible clients in J to or Lemma 6 in Section 4.2 
shows the readjustment algorithm runs in time O(P) and is 
thus asymptotically optimal, since there can be O(P) infea- 
sible clients. 


4 GR? Fairness and Complexity 


We analyze the fairness and complexity of GR? and 
GR? M P. To analyze fairness, we use a more formal notion 
of proportional fairness defined as service error, a measure 
widely used [1, 7, 9, 17, 18, 19, 25, 27] in the analysis of 
scheduling algorithms. To simplify the analysis, we will 
assume that clients are always runnable and derive fairness 
bounds for such a case. Subsequently, we address the im- 
pact of arrivals and departures. 

We use a strict measure of service error (equivalent 
in this context to the Normalized Worst-case Fair Index [1]) 
relative to Generalized Processor Sharing (GPS) [16], an 
oa model that achieves perfect fairness: wo = 
Wr $e , an ideal state in which each client C’ always re- 
ceives service exactly proportional to its weight. Although 
all real-world schedulers must time-multiplex resources in 
time units of finite size and thus cannot maintain perfect 
fairness, some algorithms stay closer to perfect fairness than 
others and therefore have less service error. We quantify 
how close an algorithm gets to perfect fairness using the 
client service time error, which is the difference between 
the service received by client C' and its share oh the total 
work done by the processor: eg = wo — Wr $e ep: A pos- 
itive service time error indicates that a client has weccived 
more than its ideal share over a time interval; a negative 
error indicates that it has received less. To be precise, the 
error eg measures how much time a client C' has received 
beyond its ideal allocation. A proportional share scheduler 
should minimize the absolute value of the allocation error 
of all clients with minimal scheduling overhead. 

We provide bounds on the service error of GR? and 
GR? MP. To do this, we define two other measures of ser- 
vice error. The group service time error is a similar mea- 
sure for groups that quantifies the fairness of allocating the 
processor among groups: Eg = Wg — Wrse. The group- 
relative service time error represents the service time error 
of client C if there were only a single group G = G(C) 
in the scheduler and is a measure of the service error of a 
client with respect ie the work done on behalf of its group: 
€c,G = Wo — We te ae . We first show bounds on the group 
service error of the intergroup scheduling algorithm. We 
then show bounds on the group-relative service error of the 
intragroup scheduling algorithm. We combine these results 
to obtain the overall client service error bounds. We also 
discuss the scheduling overhead of GR? and GR?M P in 
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terms of their time complexity. We show that both algo- 
rithms can make scheduling decisions in O(1) time with 
O(1) service error given a constant number of groups. Due 
to space constraints, most of the proofs are omitted. Further 
proof details are available in [5]. 


4.1 Analysis of GR® 


Intergroup Fairness For the case when the weight ratios 
of consecutive groups in the group list are integers, we get 
the following: 


Lemma 3. /f a 


(g - k) $* for any group Gx. 





EN, 1<j <q, then-1 < Ea, < 


Proof sketch: If the group currently scheduled is Gy, 
then the work to weight ratio of all groups G;, 7 < k, is 
the same. For j > k, Fee < ee < We — basa 
consequence of the well-ordering condition (2). After some 
rearrangements, we can sum over all 7 and bound W,;, and 
thus Eg, above and below. The additive by will cause the 
g — 1 upper bound. 

In the general case, we get similar, but slightly weaker 
bounds. 

Lemma 4. For any group Gx, oa 
Ea, <g-1. 


=< 


The proof for this case (omitted) follows reasoning similar 
to that of the previous lemma, but with several additional 
complications. 

It is clear that the lower bound is minimized when 
setting 4} = 1. Thus, we have 
Corollary 1. EE te —1< He <g-—1 forany 
group G. 


Intragroup Fairness Within a group, all weights are 
within a factor of two and the group-relative error is bound 
by a small constant. The only slightly subtle point is to deal 
with fractional rounds. 


Lemma 5. —3 < ecg < 4 forany client C € G. 


Overall Fairness of GR® Based on the identity eg = 
ecg + $2 Eg which holds for any group G and any client 
C’ € G, we can combine the inter- and intragroup analyses 
to bound the overall fairness of GR°. 


_ (g-1)(9-2) bc 
2 


Theorem 1. $- ~4<eo <g+t3 forany 


client C. 


The negative error of GR?° is thus bounded by O(g?) and 
the positive error by O(g). Recall, g, the number of groups, 
does not depend on the number of clients in the system. 


Dynamic Fairness of GR® We can consider a client ar- 
rival or removal as an operation where a group is first re- 
moved from the group list and added in a different place 
with a different weight. We argue that fairness is pre- 
served by these operations: when group Gz is removed, 
then Gz_1, Gz, and G41 were well-ordered as defined 
in (2), so after the removal, G,_1 and Gz41, now neigh- 
bors, will be well-ordered by transitivity. When a group, 
call it Gi+(1/2)> is inserted between G; and Gj+1, it can be 
proven that the work readjustment formula in Section 2.3 
ensures Gj4(1/2) and G41 are well-ordered. In the case of 
G;, and G;+(1/2), we can show that we can achieve well- 
ordering by running G; (1/2) at most one extra time. Thus, 
modulo this readjustment, the intragroup algorithm’s fair- 
ness bounds are preserved. An important property of our 
algorithm that follows is that the pairwise ratios of work 
of clients not part of the readjusted group will be unaf- 
fected. Since the intragroup algorithm has constant fairness 
bounds, the disruption for the work received by clients in- 
side the adjusted group is only O(1). 





Time Complexity GR®* manages to bound its service er- 
ror by O(g?) while maintaining a strict O(1) scheduling 
overhead. The intergroup scheduler either selects the next 
group in the list, or reverts to the first one, which takes con- 
stant time. The intragroup scheduler is even simpler, as it 
just picks the next client to run from the unordered round 
robin list of the group. Adding and removing a client is 
worst-case O(g) when a group needs to be relocated in the 
ordered list of groups. This could of course be done in 
O(log g) time (using binary search, for example), but the 
small value of g in practice does not justify a more compli- 
cated algorithm. 

The space complexity of GR? is O(g) + O(N) = 
O(N). The only additional data structure beyond the un- 
ordered lists of clients is an ordered list of length g to orga- 
nize the groups. 


4.2 Analysis of GR? MP 


Overall Fairness of GR?MP _— Given feasible client 
weights after weight readjustment, the service error for 
GR°M P is bounded below by the GR? error, and above 
by a bound which improves with more processors. 


Theorem 2. te -4 <e¢ < 29+10+4+ 


se ) for any client C. 


Time Complexity of GR? MP _ The frontlogs create an 
additional complication when analyzing the time complex- 
ity of GR3 MP. When an idle processor looks for its next 
client, it runs the simple O(1) GR® algorithm to find a 
client C’. If C is not running on any other processor, we 
are done, but otherwise we place it on the frontlog and then 
we must rerun the GR® algorithm until we find a client 
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that is not running on any other processor. Since for each 
such client, we increase its allocation on the processor it 
runs, the amortized time complexity remains O(1). The up- 
per bound on the time that any single scheduling decision 
takes is given by the maximum length of any scheduling 
sequence of GR® consisting of only some fixed subset of 
P — 1 clients. 


Theorem 3. The time complexity per scheduling decision 
in GR? MP is bounded above by (o-B)(g—k +t) +(k+ 
l)(g-k4+1)P+1wherel<k<qg. 


Thus, the length of any schedule consisting of at most 
P — 1 clients is O(g?P). Even when a processor has front- 
logs for several clients queued up on it, it will schedule in 
O(1) time, since it performs round-robin among the front- 
logged clients. Client arrivals and departures take O(g) 
time because of the need to readjust group weights in the 
saved list of groups. Moreover, if we also need to use 
the weight readjustment algorithm, we incur an additional 
O(P) overhead on client arrivals and departures. 


Lemma 6. The complexity of the weight readjustment al- 
gorithm is O(P). 


Proof. Restoring the original weights will worst case touch 
a number of groups equal to the number of previously in- 
feasible clients, which is O(P). Identifying the infeasible 
clients involves iterating over at most P groups in decreas- 
ing sequence based on group order, as described in Sec- 
tion 3.3. For the last group considered, we only attempt 
to partition it into feasible and infeasible clients of its size 
is less than 2P. Since partitioning of a set can be done in 
linear time, and we recurse on a subset half the size, this 
operation is O(P) as well. Oo 


For small P, the O(P log(P)) sorting approach to 
determine infeasible clients in the last group considered is 
simpler and in practice performs better than the O(P) re- 
cursive partitioning. Finally, altering the active group struc- 
ture to reflect the new weights is a O(P + g) operation, as 
two groups may need to be re-inserted in the ordered list of 
groups. 


5 Measurements and Results 


We have implemented GR® uniprocessor and multiproces- 
sor schedulers in the Linux operating system and measured 
their performance. We present some experimental data 
quantitatively comparing GR? performance against other 
popular scheduling approaches from both industrial prac- 
tice and research. We have conducted both extensive sim- 
ulation studies and detailed measurements of real kernel 
scheduler performance on real applications. 

Section 5.1 presents simulation results comparing 
the proportional sharing accuracy of GR? and GR3 MP 
against WRR, WFQ [18], SFQ [13], VTRR [17], and 


SRR [9]. The simulator enabled us to isolate the impact 
of the scheduling algorithms themselves and examine the 
scheduling behavior of these different algorithms across 
hundreds of thousands of different combinations of clients 
with different weight values. 

Section 5.2 presents detailed measurements of real 
kernel scheduler performance by comparing our prototype 
GR® Linux implementation against the standard Linux 
scheduler, a WFQ scheduler, and a VTRR scheduler. The 
experiments we have done quantify the scheduling over- 
head and proportional share allocation accuracy of these 
schedulers in a real operating system environment under a 
number of different workloads. 

All our kernel scheduler measurements were per- 
formed on an IBM Netfinity 4500 system with one or two 
933 MHz Intel Pentium II] CPUs, 512 MB RAM, and 9 
GB hard drive. The system was installed with the Debian 
GNU/Linux distribution version 3.0 and all schedulers were 
implemented using Linux kernel version 2.4.19. The mea- 
surements were done by using a minimally intrusive trac- 
ing facility that writes timestamped event identifiers into 
a memory log and takes advantage of the high-resolution 
clock cycle counter available with the Intel CPU, providing 
measurement resolution at the granularity of a few nanosec- 
onds. Getting a timestamp simply involved reading the 
hardware cycle counter register. We measured the times- 
tamp overhead to be roughly 35 ns per event. 

The kernel scheduler measurements were performed 
on a fully functional system. All experiments were per- 
formed with all system functions running and the system 
connected to the network. At the same time, an effort was 
made to eliminate variations in the test environment to make 
the experiments repeatable. 


5.1 Simulation Studies 


We built a scheduling simulator that measures the 
service time error, described in Section 4, of a scheduler 
on a set of clients. The simulator takes four inputs, the 
scheduling algorithm, the number of clients N, the total 
sum of weights ®, and the number of client-weight combi- 
nations. The simulator randomly assigns weights to clients 
and scales the weights to ensure that they add up to ®r. 
It then schedules the clients using the specified algorithm 
as a real scheduler would, assuming no client blocks, and 
tracks the resulting service time error. The simulator runs 
the scheduler until the resulting schedule repeats, then com- 
putes the maximum (most positive) and minimum (most 
negative) service time error across the nonrepeating portion 
of the schedule for the given set of clients and weight as- 
signments. This process is repeated for the specified num- 
ber of client-weight combinations. We then compute the 
maximum service time error and minimum service time er- 
ror for the specified number of client-weight combinations 
to obtain a “worst-case” error range. 
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To measure proportional fairness accuracy, we ran 
simulations for each scheduling algorithm on 45 different 
combinations of N and ®7 (32 up to 8192 clients and 
16384 up to 262144 total weight, respectively). Since the 
proportional sharing accuracy of a scheduler is often most 
clearly illustrated with skewed weight distributions, one 
of the clients was given a weight equal to 10 percent of 
®-. All of the other clients were then randomly assigned 
weights to sum to the remaining 90 percent of ®. For each 
pair (N, ®), we ran 2500 client-weight combinations and 
determined the resulting worst-case error range. 

The worst-case service time error ranges for WRR, 
WFQ, SFQ, VTRR, SRR, and GR? with these skewed 
weight distributions are in Figures 4 to 9. Due to space 
constraints, WF7Q error is not shown since the results sim- 
ply verify its known mathematical error bounds of —1 and 
1 tu. Each figure consists of a graph of the error range for 
the respective scheduling algorithm. Each graph shows two 
surfaces representing the maximum and minimum service 
time error as a function of N and ®7 for the same range 
of values of N and ®7. Figure 4 shows WRR’s service 
time error is between —12067 tu and 23593 tu. Figure 5 
shows WEQ’s service time error is between —1 tu and 819 
tu, which is much less than WRR. Figure 6 shows SFQ’s 
service time error is between —819 tu and 1 tu, which is 
almost a mirror image of WFQ. Figure 7 shows VTRR’s 
service error is between —2129 tu and 10079 tu. Figure 8 
shows SRR’s service error is between —369 tu and 369 tu. 

In comparison, Figure 9 shows the service time er- 
ror for GR? only ranges from —2.5 to 3.0 tu. GR® has 
a smaller error range than all of the other schedulers mea- 
sured except WF?Q. GR? has both a smaller negative and 
smaller positive service time error than WRR, VTRR, and 
SRR. While GR® has a much smaller positive service er- 
ror than WFQ, WFQ does have a smaller negative service 
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time error since it is bounded below at —1. Similarly, GR®° 
has a much smaller negative service error than SFQ, though 
SFQ’s positive error is less since it is bounded above at 1. 
Considering the total service error range of each scheduler, 
GR? provides well over two orders of magnitude better pro- 
portional sharing accuracy than WRR, WFQ, SFQ, VTRR, 
and SRR. Unlike the other schedulers, these results show 
that GR? combines the benefits of low service time errors 
with its ability to schedule in O(1) time. 


Note that as the weight skew becomes more accentu- 
ated, the service error can grow dramatically. Thus, increas- 
ing the skew from 10 to 50 percent results in more than 
a fivefold increase in the error magnitude for SRR, WFQ, 
and SFQ, and also significantly worse errors for WRR and 
VTRR. In contrast, the error of GR? is still bounded by 
small constants: —2.3 and 4.6. 


We also measured the service error of GR? M P using 
this simulator configured for an 8 processor system, where 
the weight distribution was the same as for the uniprocessor 
simulations above. Note that the client given 0.1 of the total 
weight was feasible, since 0.1 < = = 0.125. Figure 10 
shows G'R3 M P’s service error is between —2.5 tu and 2.8 
tu, slightly better than for the uniprocessor case, a benefit 
of being able to run multiple clients in parallel. Figure 11 
shows the maximum number of scheduling decisions that 
an idle processor needs to perform until it finds a client that 
is not running. This did not exceed seven, indicating that 
the number of decisions needed in practice is well below 
the worst-case bounds shown in Theorem 3. 


5.2 Linux Kernel Measurements 


To evaluate the scheduling overhead of GR?, we 
compare it against the standard Linux 2.4 scheduler, a WFQ 
scheduler, and a VTRR scheduler. Since WFQ has the- 
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Figure 12: Average scheduling overhead 


oretically the same time complexity as WFQ (but with 
larger constants, because of the complexity of its steps), we 
present WFQ as a lower bound for the overhead of WFQ. 
We present results from several experiments that quantify 
how scheduling overhead varies as the number of clients 
increases. For the first experiment, we measure scheduling 
overhead for running a set of clients, each of which exe- 
cuted a simple micro-benchmark which performed a few 
operations in a while loop. A control program was used to 
fork a specified number of clients. Once all clients were 
runnable, we measured the execution time of each schedul- 
ing operation that occurred during a fixed time duration of 
30 seconds. The measurements required two timestamps 
for each scheduling decision, so measurement error of 70 ns 
are possible due to measurement overhead. We performed 
these experiments on the standard Linux scheduler, WFQ, 
VTRR, and GR? for 1 to 400 clients. 


Figure 12 shows the average execution time required 
by each scheduler to select a client to execute. Results for 
GR?, VTRR, WFQ, and Linux were obtained on uniproces- 
sor system, and results for GR? M P and LinuxMP were ob- 
tained running on a dual-processor system. Dual-processor 
results for WFQ and VTRR are not shown since MP-ready 
implementations of them were not available. 


For this experiment, the particular implementation 
details of the WFQ scheduler affect the overhead, so 
we include results from two different implementations of 
WFQ. In the first, labeled “WFQ [O(V)]’”, the run queue 
is implemented as a simple linked list which must be 
searched on every scheduling decision. The second, labeled 
“WFQ [O(log N)]”, uses a heap-based priority queue with 
O(log NV) insertion time. To maintain the heap-based pri- 
ority queue, we used a fixed-length array. If the number 
of clients ever exceeds the length of the array, a costly ar- 
ray reallocation must be performed. Our initial array size 
was large enough to contain more than 400 clients, so this 
additional cost is not reflected in our measurements. 


150 200 250 300 350 400 


As shown in Figure 12, the increase in scheduling 
overhead as the number of clients increases varies a great 
deal between different schedulers. GR? has the smallest 
scheduling overhead. It requires roughly 300 ns to select a 
client to execute and the scheduling overhead is essentially 
constant for all numbers of clients. While VTRR schedul- 
ing overhead is also constant, GR° has less overhead be- 
cause its computations are simpler to perform than the vir- 
tual time calculations required by VTRR. In contrast, the 
overhead for Linux and for O(N) WFQ scheduling grows 
linearly with the number of clients. Both of these sched- 
ulers impose more than 200 times more overhead than GR? 
when scheduling a mix of 400 clients. O(log N) WFQ has 
much smaller overhead than Linux or O(N’) WFQ, but it 
still imposes significantly more overhead than GR®°, with 8 
times more overhead than GR? when scheduling a mix of 
400 clients. Figure 12 also shows that GR? M P provides 
the same O(1) scheduling overhead on a multiprocessor, 
although the absolute time to schedule is somewhat higher 
due to additional costs associated with scheduling in mul- 
tiprocessor systems. The results show that GR? M P pro- 
vides substantially lower overhead than the standard Linux 
scheduler, which suffers from complexity that grows lin- 
early with the number of clients. Because of the impor- 
tance of constant scheduling overhead in server systems, 
Linux has switched to Ingo Molnar’s O(1) scheduler in the 
Linux 2.6 kernel. As a comparison, we also repeated this 
microbenchmark experiment with that scheduler and found 
that G'R® still runs over 30 percent faster. 


As another experiment, we measured the scheduling 
overhead of the various schedulers for hackbench [21], 
a Linux benchmark used for measuring scheduler perfor- 
mance with large numbers of processes entering and leav- 
ing the run queue at all times. It creates groups of readers 
and writers, each group having 20 reader tasks and 20 writer 
tasks, and each writer writes 100 small messages to each of 
the other 20 readers. This is a total of 2000 messages sent 
per writer, per group, or 40000 messages per group. We 
ran a modified version of hackbench to give each reader 
and each writer a random weight between | and 40. We 
performed these tests on the same set of schedulers for 1 
group up to 100 groups. Using 100 groups results in up to 
8000 processes running. Because hackbench frequently in- 
serts and removes clients from the run queue, the cost of 
client insertion and removal is a more significant factor for 
this benchmark. The results show that the simple dynamic 
group adjustments described in Section 2.3 have low over- 
head, since O(g) can be considered constant in practice. 


Figure 13 shows the average scheduling overhead for 
each scheduler. The average overhead is the sum of the 
times spent on all scheduling events, selecting clients to run 
and inserting and removing clients from the run queue, di- 
vided by the number of times the scheduler selected a client 
to run. The overhead in Figure 13 is higher than the av- 
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Figure 13: Hackbench weighted scheduling overhead 


erage cost per schedule in Figure 12 for all the schedulers 
measured since Figure 13 includes a significant component 
of time due to client insertion and removal from the run 
queue. GR? still has by far the smallest scheduling over- 
head among all the schedulers measured. The overhead 
for GR? remains constant while the overhead for O(log N) 
WFQ, O(N) WFQ, VTRR, and Linux grows with the num- 
ber of clients. Client insertion, removal, and selection to run 
in GR? are independent of the number of clients. The cost 
for GR® is 3 times higher than before, with client selection 
to run, insertion, and removal each taking approximately 
300 to 400 ns. For VTRR, although selecting a client to run 
is also independent of the number of clients, insertion over- 
head grows with the number of clients, resulting in much 
higher VTRR overhead for this benchmark. 


To demonstrate G'R?’s efficient proportional sharing 
of resources on real applications, we briefly describe three 
simple experiments running web server workloads using 
the same set of schedulers: GR? and GR? MP, Linux 
2.4 uniprocessor and multiprocessor schedulers, WFQ, and 
VTRR. The web server workload emulates a number of 
virtual web servers running on a single system. Each 
virtual server runs the guitar music search engine used 
at guitarnotes.com, a popular musician resource web site 
with over 800,000 monthly users. The search engine is a 
perl script executed from an Apache mod-perl module that 
searches for guitar music by title or author and returns a 
list of results. The web server workload configured each 
server to pre-fork 100 processes, each running consecutive 
searches simultaneously. 

We ran multiple virtual servers with each one hav- 
ing different weights for its processes. In the first experi- 
ment, we used six virtual servers, with one server having 
all its processes assigned weight 10 while all other servers 
had processes assigned weight 1. In the second experiment, 
we used five virtual servers and processes assigned to each 
server had respective weights of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. In the 


90 100 


third experiment, we ran five virtual servers which assigned 
a random weight between | and 10 to each process. For the 
Linux scheduler, weights were assigned by selecting nice 
values appropriately. Figures 14 to 19 present the results 
from the first experiment with one server with weight 10 
processes and all other servers with weight | processes. The 
total load on the system for this experiment consisted of 
600 processes running simultaneously. For illustration pur- 
poses, only one process from each server is shown in the 
figures. Conclusions drawn from the other experiments are 
the same; those results are omitted due to space constraints. 
GR®3 and GR? M P provided the best overall propor- 
tional fairness for these experiments while Linux provided 
the worst overall proportional fairness. Figures 14 to 17 
show the amount of processor time allocated to each client 
over time for the Linux scheduler, WFQ, VTRR, and GR?. 
All of the schedulers except GR? and GR°MP have a 
pronounced “staircase” effect for the search engine process 
with weight 10, indicating that CPU resources are provided 
in irregular bursts over a short time interval. For the ap- 
plications which need to provide interactive responsiveness 
to web users, this can result in extra delays in system re- 
sponse time. It can be inferred from the smoother curves 
of Figure 17 that GR? and GR? M P provide fair resource 
allocation at a finer granularity than the other schedulers. 


6 Related Work 


Round robin is one of the oldest, simplest and most widely 
used proportional share scheduling algorithms. Weighted 
round-robin (WRR) supports non-uniform client weights by 
running all clients with the same frequency but adjusting the 
size of their time quanta in proportion to their respective 
weights. Deficit round-robin (DRR) [22] was developed to 
support non-uniform service allocations in packet schedul- 
ing. These algorithms have low O(1) complexity but poor 
short-term fairness, with service errors that can be on the 
order of the largest client weight in the system. GR? uses a 
novel variant of DRR for intragroup scheduling with O(1) 
complexity, but also provides O(1) service error by using 
its grouping mechanism to limit the effective range of client 
weights considered by the intragroup scheduler. 

Fair-share schedulers [12, 14, 15] provide propor- 
tional sharing among users in a way compatible with a 
UNIX-style time-sharing framework based on multi-level 
feedback with a set of priority queues. These schedulers 
typically had low O(1) complexity, but were often ad-hoc 
and could not provide any proportional fairness guaran- 
tees. Empirical measurements show that these approaches 
only provide reasonable proportional fairness over rela- 
tively large time intervals [12]. 

Lottery scheduling [26] gives each client a number of 
tickets proportional to its weight, then randomly selects a 
ticket. Lottery scheduling takes O(log N) time and relies 
on the law of large numbers for providing proportional fair- 
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ness. Thus, its allocation errors can be very large, typically 
much worse than WRR for clients with smaller weights. 

Weighted Fair Queueing (WFQ) [11, 18], was first de- 
veloped for network packet scheduling, and later applied to 
uniprocessor scheduling [26]. It assigns each client a virtual 
time and schedules the client with the earliest virtual time. 
Other fair queueing variants such as Virtual-clock [28], 
SFQ [13], SPFQ [24], and Time-shift FQ [10] have also 
been proposed. These approaches all have O(log NV) time 
complexity, where N is the number of clients, because the 
clients must be ordered by virtual time. It has been shown 
that WFQ guarantees that the service time error for any 
client never falls below —1 [18]. However, WFQ can allow 
a client to get far ahead of its ideal allocation and accumu- 
late a large positive service time error of O(V), especially 
with skewed weight distributions. 

Several fair queueing approaches have been proposed 
for reducing this O(N) service time error. A _hierar- 
chical scheduling approach [26] reduces service time er- 
ror to O(log N). Worst-Case Weighted Fair Queueing 
(WF?Q) [1] introduced eligible virtual times and can guar- 
antee both a lower and upper bound on error of —1 and 
+1, respectively for network packet scheduling. It has also 
been applied to uniprocessor scheduling as Eligible Vir- 
tual Deadline First (EEVDF) [25]. These algorithms pro- 
vide stronger proportional fairness guarantees than other 
approaches, but are more difficult to implement and still re- 
quire at least O(log N) time. 

Motivated by the need for faster schedulers with good 
fairness guarantees, one of the authors developed Virtual- 
Time Round-Robin (VTRR) [17]. WITRR first introduced 
the simple idea of going round-robin through clients but 
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Figure 18: Linux multiprocessor 
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Figure 19: GR? MP multiprocessor 


skipping some of them at different frequencies without 
having to reorder clients on each schedule. This is done 
by combining round-robin scheduling with a virtual time 
mechanism. G'R?’s intergroup scheduler builds on VTRR 
but uses weight ratios instead of virtual times to provide bet- 
ter fairness. Smoothed Round Robin (SRR) [9] uses a dif- 
ferent mechanism for skipping clients using a Weight Ma- 
trix and Weight Spread Sequence (WSS) to run clients by 
simulating a binary counter. VTRR and SRR provide pro- 
portional sharing with O(1) time complexity for selecting a 
client to run, though inserting and removing clients from the 
run queue incur higher overhead: O(log N) for VTRR and 
O(k) for SRR , where & = log @max and @max is the max- 
imum client weight allowed. However, unlike GR?, both 
algorithms can suffer from large service time errors espe- 
cially for skewed weight distributions. For example, we can 
show that the service error of SRR is worst-case O(kKN). 

Grouping clients to reduce scheduling complexity has 
been used by [20], [8] and [23]. These fair queueing ap- 
proaches group clients into buckets based on client virtual 
timestamps. With the exception of [23], which uses expo- 
nential grouping, the fairness of these virtual time bin sort- 
ing schemes depends on the granularity of the buckets and 
is adversely affected by skewed client weight distributions. 
On the other hand, GR® groups based on client weights, 
which are relatively static, and uses groups as schedulable 
entities in a two-level scheduling hierarchy. 

The grouping strategy used in GR? was first intro- 
duced by two of the authors for uniprocessor scheduling [6] 
and generalized by three of the authors to network packet 
scheduling [4]. A similar grouping strategy was indepen- 
dently developed in Stratified Round Robin (StRR) [19] for 
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network packet scheduling. StRR distributes all clients with 
weights between 2~* and 2~*—) into class F, (F here 
not to be confused with our frontlog). StRR splits time into 
scheduling slots and then makes sure to assign all the clients 
in class F;, one slot every scheduling interval, using a credit 
and deficit scheme within a class. This is also similar to 
GR3, with the key difference that a client can run for up 
to two consecutive time units, while in GR®, a client is 
allowed to run only once every time its group is selected 
regardless of its deficit. 


StRR has weaker fairness guarantees and higher 
scheduling complexity than G'R3. StRR assigns each client 
weight as a fraction of the total processing capacity of the 
system. This results in weaker fairness guarantees when the 
sum of these fractions is not close to the limit of 1. For ex- 
ample, if we have N = 2* + 1 clients, one of weight 0.5 
and the rest of weight 2~*+?) (total weight = 0.75), StRR 
will run the clients in such a way that after 2*+1 slots, the 
error of the large client is =, such that this client will then 
run uniterruptedly for N tu to regain its due service. Client 
weights could be scaled to reduce this error, but with addi- 
tional O(N) complexity. StRR requires O(g) worst-case 
time to determine the next class that should be selected, 
where g is the number of groups. Hardware support can 
hide this complexity assuming a small, predefined maxi- 
mum number of groups [19], but running an StRR processor 
scheduler in software still requires O(g) complexity. 


GR? also differs from StRR and other deficit round- 
robin variants in its distribution of deficit. In DRR, SRR, 
and StRR, the variation in the deficit of all the clients af- 
fects the fairness in the system. To illustrate this, consider 
N + 1 clients, all having the same weight except the first 
one, whose weight is NV times larger. If the deficit of all 
the clients except the first one is close to 1, the error of the 
first client will be about 4 = O(N). Therefore, the deficit 
mechanism as employed in round-robin schemes doesn’t al- 
low for better than O(N) error. In contrast, GR? ensures 
that a group consumes all the work assigned to it, so that 
the deficit is a tool used only in distributing work within a 
certain group, and not within the system. Thus, groups ef- 
fectively isolate the impact of unfortunate distributions of 
deficit in the scheduler. This allows for the error bounds in 
GR3 to depend only on the number of groups instead of the 
much larger number of clients. 


A rigorous analysis on network packet scheduling 
[27] suggests that O(.V) delay bounds are unavoidable with 
packet scheduling algorithms of less than O(log N) time 
complexity. GR*’s O(g?) error bound and O(1) time com- 
plexity are consistent with this analysis, since delay and ser- 
vice error are not equivalent concepts. Thus, if adapted to 
packet scheduling, GR? would worst-case incur O(N) de- 
lay while preserving an O(g) service error. 


Previous work in proportional share scheduling has 
focused on scheduling a single resource and little work has 


been done in proportional share multiprocessor scheduling. 
WRR and fair-share multiprocessor schedulers have been 
developed, but have the fairness problems inherent in those 
approaches. The only multiprocessor fair queueing algo- 
rithm that has been proposed is Surplus Fair Scheduling 
(SFS) [7]. SFS also adapts a uniprocessor algorithm, SFQ, 
to multiple processors using a centralized run queue. No 
theoretical fairness bounds are provided. If a selected client 
is already running on another processor, it is removed from 
the run queue. This operation may introduce unfairness if 
used in low overhead, round-robin variant algorithms. In 
contrast, GR°MP provides strong fairness bounds with 
lower scheduling overhead. 

SFS introduced the notion of feasible clients along 
with a O(P)-time weight readjustment algorithm, which 
requires however that the clients be sorted by their original 
weight. By using its grouping strategy, GR*M P performs 
the same weight readjustment in O(P) time without the 
need to order clients, thus avoiding SFS’s O(log N) over- 
head per maintenance operation. The optimality of SFS’s 
and our weight readjustment algorithms rests in preserva- 
tion of ordering of clients by weight and of weight pro- 
portions among feasible clients, and not in minimal overall 
weight change, as [7] claims. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have designed, implemented, and evaluated Group Ra- 
tio Round-Robin scheduling in the Linux operating system. 
We prove that GR? is the first and only O(1) uniprocessor 
and multiprocessor scheduling algorithm that guarantees a 
service error bound of less than O(N) compared to an ide- 
alized processor sharing model, where N is the number of 
runnable clients. In spite of its low complexity, GR° offers 
better fairness than the O(V) service error bounds of most 
fair queuing algorithms that need O(log N) time for their 
operation. GR? achieves these benefits due to its group- 
ing strategy, ratio-based intergroup scheduling, and highly 
efficient intragroup round robin scheme with good fairness 
bounds. GR? introduces a novel frontlog mechanism and 
and weight readjustment algorithm to schedule small-scale 
multiprocessor systems while preserving its good bounds 
on fairness and time complexity. 

Our experiences with GR® show that it is simple to 
implement and easy to integrate into existing commodity 
operating systems. We have measured the performance 
of GR® using both simulations and kernel measurements 
of real system performance using a prototype Linux im- 
plementation. Our simulation results show that GR? can 
provide more than two orders of magnitude better pro- 
portional fairness behavior than other popular proportional 
share scheduling algorithms, including WRR, WFQ, SFQ, 
VTRR, and SRR. Our experimental results using our GR® 
Linux implementation further demonstrate that GR® pro- 
vides accurate proportional fairness behavior on real ap- 
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plications with much lower scheduling overhead than other 
Linux schedulers, especially for larger workloads. 

While small-scale multiprocessors are the most 
widely available multiprocessor configurations today, the 
use of large-scale multiprocessor systems is growing given 
the benefits of server consolidation. Developing accurate, 
low-overhead proportional share schedulers that scale effec- 
tively to manage these large-scale multiprocessor systems 
remains an important area of future work. 
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1 Introduction 


One of the most important problems in information re- 
trieval is similarity search. Informally, the problem is: 
given a similarity query, which can be a point query or 
a range query, we need to return a set of contents that 
are most relevant to the search criteria according to some 
semantic distance function. We propose EZSearch, a 
decentralized solution to this problem in the context of 
Peer-to-Peer (P2P) networks. EZSearch features the fol- 
lowing for a network of N users. First, queries can be an- 
swered with O(log, .N) worst-case search time and low 
search overhead. Second, to maintain the hierarchy, a 
node keeps track of only O(k) other nodes and failure re- 
covery requires no more than O(k) reconnections; these 
overheads are independent of the network size. Last but 
not least, the number of objects whose indices are stored 
at remote nodes is small and, therefore, so are the costs 
of index migration, storage, and validity. 


2 Peer-to-Peer Similarity Search 


We consider a P2P network where each node has a set 
of data objects to share with other nodes in the net- 
work. These data objects are described based on the vec- 
tor space model used in information retrieval theory [1]. 
Each data object x is represented as a d-term semantic 
vector JT, = (Wiz, Woz, -., Wade), Where each dimension 
t, reflects the keyword, concept, or term associated with 
x and wiz the weight to reflect the significance of ¢; in 
representing the semantic of x. Without loss of gener- 
ality, we assume that all the weight values belong to the 
interval [0, 1]. 

We employ the commonly used Cosine distance func- 
tion to measure the semantic similarity between two ob- 
jects x and y: simdist(x, y) = cos! TanSie where 
T, : Ty is the dot product between vectors T,, and Ty, 
and ||.||2 is the Euclidean vector norm. The smaller 


simdist(x, y) is, the more semantically similar are X 
and Y to each other. 

We consider two types of queries: point queries and 
range queries. A point query is described by a term vec- 
tor Q = (wig, w2q; .-. Waq). We expect to return those 
data objects x such that simdist(x, Q) is minimum. In 
some applications, the user may also specify a small con- 
stant ¢ to find those objects such that simdist(x, Q) < «. 
There are two types of range query, namely simple and 
composite. A simple range query is described by a hy- 
perrectangular region Q = [minig, mazxiq] x [mineag, 
maxrg] xX. x [minag, Maxag]. A composite range 
query is a set of simple range queries. For a range query 
Q, we expect to return those data objects that belong to 
the region Q. While the system is aimed to be fully de- 
centralized, we assume that a new user knows at least one 
existing user before the former can join the network. 


3 Proposed Solution: EZSearch 


The basic idea behind EZSearch is as follows. Peers (i.e., 
user nodes) are partitioned into clusters. Each cluster 
contains nodes having similar contents and manages a 
subspace of indices (peertocation P, term_vector T;), 
or an index zone. For a search, the simplest solution is 
to scan all the clusters, which, however, would incur a 
linear search time. Alternatively, similar to using search 
trees for logarithmic runtime search, we can build a de- 
cision hierarchical overlay on top of these clusters such 
that the search scope will be reduced by some factor if 
the query is forwarded from a layer of the hierarchy to a 
lower layer. 

For building the cluster overlay, we propose to use 
the Zigzag hierarchy, which we originally devised for 
streaming multimedia [2, 3]. The main advantage of 
Zigzag is its capability to handle the dynamics of P2P 
networks. We first present Zigzag and then propose how 
similarity search can be fulfilled efficiently using this hi- 
erarchy. 
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3.1 Zigzag Hierarchy 


Definition 1 [Zigzag hierarchy] A Zigzag-k hierarchy of 
N nodes is a multi-layer hierarchy of clusters recursively 
defined below: (k > 3 is a constant): 


1. Layer 0 contains all peers. 


2. If the number of peers at layer j is greater than 3k, 
they are partitioned into clusters whose size is in [k, 
3k]. Otherwise, we reach the highest layer, where 
peers form only a single cluster. The size of this 
highest-layer cluster is in [2, 3k]. 


3. A layer-j cluster designates two member peers as its 
head and associate-head. The head automatically 
appears at layer (j + 1). The cluster partition at 
layer (7 + 1) is the same as at layer j. An exception 
applies to the highest-layer cluster in which only the 
head role is needed but the associate-head role is 
not necessary. 


An illustration is given in the top diagram of Figure 1, 
where 52 nodes are organized into a Zigzag-4 hierarchy. 
Hereafter, we denote by head(.) and ahead(.) the head 
and associate-head, respectively, of a cluster or a peer. 
Since a peer may have different associate-heads at dif- 
ferent layers, we use the notation ahead;(P) to refer to 
the associate-head of P at layer 7. For instance, in Figure 
1, aheadg(22) = 21, ahead, (22) = 17. Below are the 
terms we use for the rest of the paper: 


e Foreign head: A non-head non-associate-head clus- 
termate Y of a peer X at layer j > 0 is called a 
“foreign head” of layer-(7 — 1) clustermates of X. 


e Super cluster: A layer-7 (7 > Q) cluster is the su- 
per cluster of any layer-(j — 1) cluster whose head 
appears in the layer-j cluster. 


Definition 2 [Connectivity in Zigzag hierarchy] (illus- 
trated by the top diagram of Figure 1) 


e Intra-cluster connectivity: In a_ cluster, the 
associate-head has a link to every other non-head 
peer. E.g., in Figure | (top diagram), associate-head 
17 of its layer-1 cluster has a link to all of its layer-1 
non-head clustermates (peers 2, 5, 9, 13). An excep- 
tion applies to the highest-layer cluster in which all 
peers have a link from its head (because there is no 


associate-head for this layer). 


e Inter-cluster connectivity: The associate-head of a 
cluster has a link from one of its foreign heads. E.g., 
in Figure | (top diagram), associate-head 18 at layer 
0 has a link from peer 13, which is one of peer 18’s 
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Figure 1: Top diagram: Connectivity in a zigzag-4 hi- 
erarchy of 52 nodes; Bottom diagram: Corresponding 
index zone assignments 


foreign heads. There is an exception: for a second- 
highest-layer cluster, if its associate-head does not 
have a foreign head, the associate-head has a link 
from the head of the highest-layer cluster. For in- 
stance, associate-head 17 at layer | has a link from 
peer 26 which is the head of the highest-layer clus- 
ter. 


The above rules guarantee a tree structure including 
all the peers; we call this tree the Zigzag tree. A Zigzag- 
k hierarchy of N peers provides the following desirable 
properties: (see [3] for complete proofs): (1) The maxi- 
mum nodal degree in the Zigzag tree is 6k — 3, (2) The 
maximum height of the Zigzag tree is 2log,.N + 1, (3) 
Recovery of a peer failure requires at most 6k — 2 peer 
reconnections, and (4) As peers join and leave, a cluster 
may be split or merged with another cluster to satisfy the 
[k, 3k] cluster size constraint. The worst-case number of 
peer reconnections due to a split or merger is O(k). 


3.2 Index Zone Assignment Policy 


We propose to organize peers into a Zigzag hierarchy. 
Each cluster of this hierarchy is assigned a zone of the en- 
tire index space. Zone assignment is important to search- 
ing and follows the policy described below. 


Definition 3 [Zone Assignment Policy] 


I. At layer 0: Each layer-O cluster owns a non- 
overlapped index zone, which is a set of hyperrect- 
angles {[a1, 81] x [a2, B2] x ... x [aa, Bal}, such 
that the union of all the zones of layer-O clusters is 
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I = (0, 1]¢. This zone is known to both the head and 
associate-head of the cluster, and also said to be 
“covered by”, or “owned by”, the associate-head. 
The head will store the indices of those objects that 
belong to peers outside this cluster but lie inside its 
index zone. 


2. At layer j > O: Each peer P keeps a list of pairs 
(child;, zone(child;)) where child; is a child node 
of P in the Zigzag tree and zone(child;) the index 
zone covered by child;. The index zone covered by 
peer P, denoted by zone(P), is the union of these 
child zones. The index zone owned by a cluster is 
that covered by the associate-head of this cluster. 


As an example, we consider the hierarchy in Figure 1| 
and suppose that the index zones owned by the 13 layer-0 
clusters are [1, Iz, .., 13 (respectively, from left to right). 
Thus, zone(1) = hh, zone(5) = In, zone(9) = Iz, etc. 
Because peer 9 has two children (peer 1 and peer 14), 
peer 9 keeps the value {(1, [1), (14, Z4)} and zone(9) = 
I, UI4. The index zone assignments are similar for other 
peers and shown in Figure | (bottom diagram). Since 
peers other than the heads and associate-heads at layer 0 
do not own any index zone, they are not present in this 
index zone tree. 

The advantage of the zone assignment policy is its sup- 
port for efficient search. A search query just follows the 
links in the Zigzag tree to branches that lead to the small- 
est index zone(s) containing the query. The next subsec- 
tion details the search algorithm. 


3.3. Search Algorithms 


We assume that peers are already organized into a Zigzag 
hierarchy and index zones are assigned to peers and clus- 
ters according to the zone assignment policy. We present 
here only the algorithm for range-query search. Algo- 
rithms for point queries can be generalized from this al- 
gorithm and can be found in [4]. Supposing that a peer 
P submits a range query Q, there are two scenarios: 
Case 1: P is a leaf in the Zigzag tree (e.g., peers 15, 
36, 40 in Figure 1) and P needs to process query 
Q. Since P does not have any index zone informa- 
tion, it sends the query to its associate-head aheadg(P). 
aheado(P) computes Qi = QM zone(P). If Qi # 
§, some results of Q, that correspond to Qi, can be 
found locally. Indeed, aheady(P) just needs to broad- 
cast query Q; to all layer-0 clustermates asking them 
to return to peer P the objects inside Q,. Further- 
more, when head(P) receives Q1, if it stores any index 
(peer_location P', term_vector T,) such that T, € Q1, 
head(P) asks peer P’ to send object x to peer P. We 
must also return the results that correspond to query 
Q - Qi if Q — Qi £ @ because these results are not 


in the local cluster. In this case, aheadg(P) creates a 
new query Q2 = Q — Qi. How aheadg(P) processes 
query (2 is similar to the case below. 

Case 2: P is anon-leaf node in the Z-tree (e.g., peers 
22, 37, 42 in Figure 1) and P needs to process query Q. 
In this case, P must own a zone zone(P). Query Q is 
broken into two subqueries Qi = QM zone(P) and Q» 
= Q — Qi, which will be handled in parallel as follows. 


e Query Q1: If Qi = 9, nothing needs to be done. 
Else, the results of Qi can be found in a layer-0 
cluster reachable from peer P. By looking at the 
list (child;, zone(child;)) for every child, P breaks 
Q, further into subqueries Qi11, Qiz, .... where 
Qi: = Qi N zone(child;). (It is easy to prove that 
Q1i9 Qi; = @ for every i # j.) The results for 
Q1; can be found in a layer-0 cluster reachable from 
child;. Hence, peer P just needs to forward these 
subqueries to the corresponding child peers. The 
handling of such a subquery at the corresponding 
child resembles that at peer P. 


© Query Qs: If Qe = , nothing needs to be done. 
Else, the results satisfying Q2 cannot be found in 
any cluster reachable from P. In this case, P just 
needs to forwards Q» to the parent of P in the 
Zigzag tree. The handling of query Q» at this parent 
resembles the way P handles the original query Q. 


Eventually, all the subqueries, created when necessary as 
above, will reach layer-0 clusters where the correspond- 
ing results can be found locally (like in Case 1). The 
collection of all these results is the final result for the 
original query Q initiated by peer P. 

The search path length is at most the maximum dis- 
tance in hops between two peers in the Zigzag tree, or 
Alog,.N + 2. The search overhead is proportional to the 
total number of peers contacted for all the subqueries, 
which depends on the range of the original query. In our 
performance study, we found that this overhead is indeed 
very small. 


3.4 Hierarchy Construction 


Initially, there is only one peer in the network. It is the 
head of its self-formed cluster C’, which grows larger as 
subsequent peers join. The index zone owned by this 
cluster is J = [0, 1]¢ and the ID of this zone is kept at 
the head node. When the cluster size exceeds 3k, we 
need to partition C' into two smaller clusters, Co and C), 
whose sizes are in the interval [k, 3k]. We propose to 
partition J along a selected dimension ¢; into two halves 
Toi = [0, 1]'-1 x [0, 1/2) x [0, 1]¢-! and Ty; = [0, 1]'-1 
x [1/2, 1] x [0,1]¢-', each to be owned by Cy and 
C,. It is possible that a peer in cluster Co has an ob- 
ject in J; (similarly, a peer in cluster C; may have an 
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object in Jo;,). In this case, we store the index of this ob- 
ject in the other cluster. The number of such objects is 
called the index migration overhead. We want to mini- 
mize this overhead so that (1) the communication over- 
head due to index relocation is low, and (2) peers in the 
same cluster have highly similar objects. This is equiva- 
lent to minimizing F = )' peg, nit Dope ron na, where 
ni = cardinality({object x € P | T, € Iy}). The al- 
gorithm for this purpose is run by head(C) - the head of 
cluster C. Upon a request sent by head(C), each peer 
P in C submits to head(C) a set of tuples (t;, Nits na)» 
for all / € [1, d]. Upon receipt of those sets from all 
the member peers, we can devise a simple greedy but 
optimal algorithm for head(C) to find the best Co, C1, 
and dimension ¢;. The complexity of this algorithm is 
O(dklog2k). 

Each cluster C’; randomly selects two nodes as its head 
head(C;) and associate-head ahead(C;) (the old head 
of cluster C’, however, is preferred to remain head of the 
newly created cluster it belongs to). The heads will auto- 
matically belong to layer | and form a new cluster. Since 
layer 1 now is the highest layer, only the head needs to 
be designated; this head is randomly chosen between the 
two member peers. The index zone owned by this cluster 
is the union of the zones owned by its child clusters; in 
this case, it is Ig, + iy. 

Having the Zigzag hierarchy initially constructed, we 
need maintain it under network dynamics such as when a 
peer publishes or removes objects, and joins or quits the 
network. The detailed solutions to these sub-problems 
are presented in [4], which shows that removal of a peer 
requires O(k) peer reconnections, addition of a peer re- 
quires O(log,.N) peer contacts, and addition or removal 
of an object also requires O(log,.N) peer contacts. 


4 Simulation Results and Future Work 


We conducted simulation for EZSearch. Peers arrived at 
rate 2 peers per second and might quit the network ran- 
domly at anytime. Thus the contents and indices stored 
in the network changed dynamically. The results were 
promising. For instance, Figure 2 shows the effect of the 
constant k used in the Zigzag-k hierarchy. In all scenar- 
ios, the query and any of its subqueries do not travel more 
than 12 nodes (among 10,003 nodes) before knowing 
the locations of the answers. Normalized search over- 
head is computed as 74,-, where n is the number of 
nodes a query and its subqueries visit during the search, 
N the number of nodes currently in the system, and V 
the volume of the query. For a query of volume 0.2, the 
broadcast-based search would incur a normalized search 
overhead of 10003/(0.2 x 10003) = 5. EZSearch has 
a normalized search overhead always less than 0.6 (on 
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Figure 2: After the system runs for 5000 seconds, 10003 
nodes are active. Each node has up to 10 2-d objects. 
2000 queries are generated with ranges following a Zipf 
distribution in which about 80% of the queries have a 
volume of approximately 20% of the unit hypercube 


average) and 1.8 (worst-case), and much smaller when 
k is larger. EZSearch therefore is fast and highly effi- 
cient. Our future work includes (1) refining the current 
algorithms for stronger index locality preservation within 
each cluster, and (2) considering various distributions of 
objects over peers. 
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Abstract 


The Parts-of-file File System (PofFS) allows read-write ac- 
cesses to different views of a given file or set of files in order 
to help the user separate and manipulate different concerns. 
The set of files is considered as a mount point from which 
views can be selected as read-write files via directories. Paths 
are formulas mentioning properties of a desired view. Each 
directory contain a file (the view) which contains the parts 
of the mounted files that satisfy the properties. This service 
is offered generically at the file system level, and a plug-in 
interface permits that file formats, or application-specific de- 
tails are handled by user-defined operators. Special plug-ins 
called transducers can be defined for automatically attaching 
properties to parts of files. Performances are encouraging; 
files of 100 000 lines are handled efficiently. 


1 Introduction 


A typical user working on a digital document performs alter- 
natively one of the three following operations: searching fora 
desired piece of data, understanding a piece of data and pos- 
sibly its relationship with other pieces of the document, and 
updating coherently related pieces. Examples of this situa- 
tion can be found with textual documents, such as source pro- 
grams or reports, text databases such as BibTeX files, agenda, 
or more recently, Web pages and XML documents. Hope- 
fully, those documents have a structure that tools can exploit 
in order to help the user. 

For searching, tools such as class browsers or hypertext ta- 
bles of contents, and grep or the search button of an editor, 
provide navigation and querying methods. However, these 
tools suffer an important limitation in that they cannot be 
combined with each other to make search more efficient. For 
instance, a text file can be grep’ed for a searched string or 
navigated using a table of contents. However, there is no way 
to combine the grep program and the table of contents pro- 
gram so that one can get the smallest subset of the table of 
contents that covers the result of a grep. 


For understanding a document, a commonly accepted prac- 
tice is to build incomplete but simpler views of the document. 
A popular family of views is obtained by seeing the document 
at different depths. For instance, a table of contents offers a 
superficial view, but helps in understanding a document by 
giving a bird-eye’s view on it. Ata given depth, many views 
can also be defined. For instance, showing only the specifi- 
cations of a program, hiding the debugging code, the com- 
ments, or showing only the functions sharing a given variable 
are possible views on a program file. Each such view helps in 
understanding one aspect of a program, and also helps in fo- 
cusing on one task as the user is not visually bothered by irrel- 
evant details. However, usual tools, such as a class browser 
or tools that support literate programming, provide only a few 
of these views, whereas all these views are conceptually sim- 
ple to describe. The user’s ability to express what a view 
should show and hide is often very limited. 

For updating a document, views are also helpful. Indeed, 
an appropriate view can bring together related parts of a doc- 
ument that are distant in the original. For instance, gathering 
all conclusions of a book may help in updating them coher- 
ently. However, tools supporting views seldom support view 
update because it causes coherence problems between views, 
and between views and the original document. 

The problem with all those tools is that they lack of shared 
general principles that would make it possible to incorporate 
new tools, supporting new kinds of navigation, query, views 
and updates, and that would make it possible to combine them 
fruitfully. 

We can draw a parallel between the management of file 
contents and the management of file directories. Directories 
offer one rigid classification of files, in the same way as files 
offer one rigid organization of data. The possibility to asso- 
ciate several properties to a file and then to combine naviga- 
tion and querying in virtual directories has been proposed in 
the past to help in the management of file directories [2, 3]. 
We propose in this article to associate several properties to 
parts of a file, and to consider views as virtual files built of 
selected parts to help in the management of file contents. 
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Figure 1: Symbolic representation of a file content 


Figure 1 shows an iconic representation of the problem. 
The patterns represent the rigid structure of a file, and the 
grey levels represent different concerns. For instance, dif- 
ferent patterns could correspond to different functions in a C 
program, and grey levels could correspond to heading, local 
declaration, body, or comments. As usual, concerns are scat- 
tered across structural boundaries. Hierarchical navigation 
must respect these boundaries. However, property-based nav- 
igation can focus on a concern across boundaries. Note that 
brick-pattern and dark-grey form an example of two proper- 
ties that overlap. So, updating the brick-pattern view may 
also concern the dark-grey view. 

Views must be first-class citizens, and they must be up- 
dated without restriction. We propose this new service at the 
file system level so thatits impact is maximum without rewrit- 
ing applications. So, several applications or users, with differ- 
ent requirements, can read and write the same file under their 
own visions. This new file system is called Parts-of-file File 
System (PofFS). Since criteria for defining a view are applica- 
tion specific, we propose that the file system operations only 
offer the generic background mechanisms, and that plug-ins 
could be defined to handle the application-level details. 


2 Principles 


We present PofFS as a shell-level demo because this is the 

simplest textual interface to a file system. However, more 

modern graphical interfaces like file browsers can also be 

used. We will say more on this subject at the end of the demo. 
Consider a C program file, foo.c. 


[1] %® cat -n foo.c 

1 int f(int x) { 

int y; 

assert(x > 1); 

Y= X; 

fprintf(stderr, "x = %d", x); 
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Figure 2: A file context 


return y * 2 

} 

int f2(int z) { 

9 return z * 4 

10} 

[2] % poffsmount foo.c /poffs 


ana 


Command 1 displays the content of foo.c, and com- 
mand 2 mounts foo.c on /poffs, using transducers for 
attaching properties to parts of file foo.c. The transduc- 
ers are selected automatically using a mechanism similar 
to MIME types. This makes it easier to manage combina- 
tions of transducers without forgetting one. Properties are 
“this line belongs to the definition of f” (function:f), 
“this line mentions variable x” (var:x), “this line con- 
tains a trace instruction” (debugging), and “this line is 
an assertion” (specification). The attachment of prop- 
erties to lines can be represented as a lines x properties 
matrix which forms the file context (see Figure 2). In 
real-life, the lines x properties matrix can be very large, 
e.g., 100 000 x 10 000, but it is also very sparse, e.g., an av- 
erage of 10 properties per line. Note that indexing is not lo- 
cal to parts. For instance, line 7 has property function: f 
because a declaration of function £ has been found 6 lines 
above. A change at line 1 may affect properties of lines 2 
to7. 

[3] % cd /poffs 

[4] % 1s 

foo.c debugging/ specification/ 

function:f/ function:f2/ var:x/ var:y/ var:z/ 


Command 4 has two effects. First, it creates a view that 
contains all the parts of the file that correspond to this direc- 
tory. As this directory is the mount point, the view has the 
same content as the original file. Second, it computes possi- 
ble refinements to the current directory, and presents them to 
the user as sub-directories (function: f/, debugging/, 

1). 


[5] % cd function:f 
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debugging/ 
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> ed function:f 


Figure 3: Navigation in a file context 


[6] % 1s 
foo.c debugging/ specification/ var:x/ var:y/ 

Command 5 refines the current view by selecting parts of 
file that have property function: f. Command 6 shows 
how refinements are related to the current query. In directory 
poffs/function: f, property var: z/ is no longer a re- 
finement. This can be checked in the current view which con- 
tains only the code of function f, and contains no line related 
to variable z (see Figure 3). Moreover, function: f/ is no 
longer a refinement, since it yields exactly the same view as 
the current one. 

[7] % cd !(debugging| specification) 

Command 7 illustrates the possibilities of the querying lan- 
guage. Negation is written !, and disjunction is written |. 
Character slash can be read as a conjunction. More so- 
phisticated logics than propositional logic can be used by 
plugging logic solvers in the file system. For instance, pro- 
gram functions can be indexed by their types, and the types 
be compared using a type logic implemented as a pluggable 
module. So, valued attributes can be compared and fil- 
tered: e.g.,cd "type: ?bool" selects all functions with 
a boolean parameter. Similarly, cd "function: “f.*" 
selects all functions whose name starts with an ‘f’. In this 
case a logic of strings (regexp) is used. PofFS also offers 
mechanisms for grouping resembling refinements; this re- 
duces the size of answers to 1s. For instance, sub-directories 
function: f/ and function: f2/ can be grouped in a 
directory function: /. Properties can also be grouped by 
the user in taxonomies, thus permitting to focus on a subset 
of the properties and making navigation easier. 

[8] @ ls 
foo.c var:x/ var:y/ 
[9] % cat foo.c 
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Figure 4: Creation of a view 
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(viewed file) (view) 
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Figure 5: Why do we need marks of absence ? 


int f(int x) { 


int y; 

wee e eee eee were etl 
Y= X; 

ecm e eee ewer neil 
return y * 2 

} 

wee ewww eee e eee tS 


Command 8 shows a list of sub-directories reduced to 
var:x/ and var: y/ (check on Figure 4). Command 9 dis- 
plays the content of the current view. Groups of lines that 
do not satisfy the current query are replaced by marks of ab- 
SCNCE, €.8., ee eeeeeeeee21. These marks will make it 
possible to back-propagate updates to the original file. Fig- 
ure 5 illustrates the ambiguity of inserting a new piece in a 
file where missing parts are not marked. 


[10] % cat foo.c | sed -e s/y/z > foo.c 


Command 10 demonstrates that views can be updated, and 
can be so by any kind of tool. The effect of this command is 
to replace all occurrences of y by z only in parts that belong 
to the current view. 


[11] % ls 
foo.c var:x/ var:z/ 


Command 11 shows that updating a view affects property 
refinements (compare with results of command 8). 
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Figure 6: Re-indexing between synchronization points 


[12] % pwd 
/poffs/function:f/!(debugging|specification) / 
[13] % cd /poffs 

[14] % cat foo.c 

int f(int x) { 

int z; 

assert(x > 1); 

Z= xX} 

fprintf(stderr, "x = %d", x); 

return z * 2 


} 
inf f2(int z) { 
return z * 4 


} 


Finally, command 14 shows that updating a view affects 
the other views. PofFS maintains the coherence of all views 
by back-propagating view updates to the original file, and 
then to the other views. In the worst case, this could cause 
a complete re-indexing of the original file. However, it is of- 
ten the case that a file can be split in several parts that do not 
depend on each other from the point of view of the proper- 
ties attached by a transducer. We call synchronization points 
the boundaries of these independent parts. A sophisticated 
algorithm makes it possible to limit re-indexing to as few in- 
dependent parts as possible (see Figure 6). 


The shell interface must not be taken for the file system. 
What PofFS actually offers is an implementation of opera- 
tions open, readdir, read, write, etc. This makes it 
possible to adapt any existing interface that use these opera- 
tions. For instance, PofFS on-line demo uses an unmodified 
web file-browser. However, it is sometime better to devise 
a specialized interface. This is what we have done for an 
HTML agenda in which properties allow one to select dif- 
ferent kinds of events. The web server always displays the 
current view of selected events simply because a URL con- 
tains a PofFS path, and sub-directories are sorted according 
to their type (date, type of event, ...) and listed in menus. 


3 Discussion and conclusion 


The service of manipulating file contents is already offered 
by several kinds of application: e.g., text editors like Emacs, 
CIA [1], and IDEs (/ntegrated Development Environments) 
like Eclipse. These applications offer means for querying and 
navigation, and they also allow to hide parts of file. The nov- 
elty of PofFS is to combine fruitfully query, navigation and 
view update at system level. We have used it in applications 
like text edition and programming, and also in trace and log 
analysis. In all cases, performances are encouraging. 

The management of file contents at the system level has not 
evolved much since the first systems with stream files; files 
are units, querying and navigating work at the file level. Only 
read and write go inside files. Considering files as flat streams 
have been a fruitful abstraction to permit the combination of 
tools via pipes, redirection, etc. We have proposed to consider 
files as possible mount-points, to navigate in them, to extract 
views, and to update them. This raises the consistent view 
update problem between the views and the mounted file. We 
have proposed a mechanism of updatable views that solves 
this problem efficiently. The Parts-of-file File System (PofFS) 
makes the structure of files virtual, and less tightly related to 
the physical model of a stream of characters. What PofFS 
does is to recover structure in files and still permit the fruitful 
combination of tools. 

Our current PofFS prototype handles parts as sets of lines; 
further works will be to handle parts as sets of character po- 
sitions. We have only used PofFS with text files. However, 
nothing in principle prevents from using PofFS with binary 
files (executable or multimedia) as long as a transducer ex- 
ists. More experiments are required to assess the feasibility 
of using PofFS with binary files, in particular with respect to 
real-time constraints of multimedia usage. 

A prototype PofFS and more information on this project 
can be down-loaded at the following URL: 

http://www.irisa.fr/LIS/PofFS/ 

This page makes also accessible a companion paper com- 
pleting this article by describing the algorithms, benchmarks, 
and extensions to PofFS. It presents also more precisly the 
principles and semantic of PofFS, and gives a more complete 
account on the related works. 
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Abstract 


Compromised computers have been a menace to both 
personal and business computing. In this paper, we 
tackle the problem of automated detection of break-ins 
of new unknown threats such as worms, spyware and ad- 
ware on personal computers. We propose Break-IN DE- 
tectoR (BINDER), a host-based break-in detection sys- 
tem. Our key observation is that many break-ins make 
extrusions, stealthy malicious outgoing network connec- 
tions. BINDER exploits a unique characteristic of per- 
sonal computers, that most network activities are directly 
or indirectly triggered by user input. Since threats tend 
to run as background precesses and thus do not receive 
any user input, the intuition behind BINDER is that only 
threats generate connections without user input. By cor- 
relating outgoing network connections and processing 
information with user activities, BINDER can capture 
extrusions and thus break-ins. 


1 Introduction 


A variety of threats such as worms, spyware and ad- 
ware, have affected both personal and business com- 
puting significantly. Remotely controlled bot networks 
of compromised systems are growing quickly [12] and 
represent a menace to today’s computing infrastruc- 
ture. Many research efforts [8, 10, 14] and commer- 
cial products [13, 18] have focused on preventing break- 
ins by filtering known exploits or unknown ones ex- 
ploiting known vulnerabilities. To protect computer sys- 
tems from new threats, these solutions have two require- 
ments. First, some central entities must rapidly generate 
signatures of new threats after they are detected. Sec- 
ond, distributed computer systems must download and 
apply these signatures to their local databases in time. 
However, these requirements can leave computer sys- 
tems with obsolete signature database unprotected from 
newly emerging threats. In particular, worms can prop- 


agate much more rapidly than humans can respond in 
terms of generation and distribution of signatures [11]. 
Instead of targeting at preventing infections, we focus on 
fast mechanisms for detecting break-ins after they occur 
that do not require a priori knowledge of exploit or vul- 
nerability signatures. Such mechanisms can decrease the 
danger of information leak and protect computers and 
networks, and is complementary to existing prevention 
schemes. 

Many threats send malicious outgoing network traf- 
fic that is usually happen unknown to users on the com- 
promised personal computers. We refer to these stealthy 
malicious outgoing network activities as extrusions. The 
key feature of extrusions is that they are not triggered by 
user input. In contrast, most normal traffic in personal 
computers is initiated by users. Leveraging this anomaly 
of extrusions, we tackle the problem of automated detec- 
tion of break-ins of new unknown threats such as worms, 
spyware and adware on personal computers in contrast 
to server computers. In this paper, we present Break-IN 
DEtectoR (BINDER), a host-based system that detects 
break-ins on personal computers by capturing extrusions. 
To capture extrusions, BINDER correlates outgoing net- 
work connections (initiated by the local computer) and 
process information with user activities (key strokes and 
mouse clicks). BINDER can detect certain kinds of 
break-ins after they occur without a priori knowledge of 
exploit or vulnerability signatures. 


2 Design Overview 


The main objectives we want to achieve for the BINDER 
design are: (1) minimal false alarms: this is the critical 
requirement for any intrusion detection system to be use- 
ful in practice; (2) generality: BINDER should work for 
a large class of threats without the need for signatures 
beforehand; (3) small overhead: BINDER must not use 
intrusive probing and affect the performance of the com- 
puters it sits on; (4) security with open design: we want 
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to design BINDER so threats cannot bypass it by know- 
ing its scheme. 

Patterns of network traffic and system calls have been 
used for intrusion detection [4, 6, 17]. To the best of 
our knowledge, BINDER is the first system to take ad- 
vantage of a unique characteristic of personal comput- 
ers: user-driven activities. By trusting the user input, 
BINDER simply detects extrusions of break-ins by de- 
termining they are unrelated to user actions. In Section 4, 
we discuss how BINDER can verify a user input is not 
faked or tricked by break-ins. 

A natural approach for BINDER to take is to corre- 
late network traffic with user input directly. However, 
a “smart” threat can bypass it by monitoring user in- 
put and sending traffic at appropriate times. To avoid 
this, BINDER also uses process information to limit the 
correlation. The intuition behind it is that only mali- 
cious processes of break-ins generate connections with- 
out user input. BINDER assumes that the boundary be- 
tween processes is protected by the operating system. In 
other words, break-ins cannot inject their malicious code 
into other running processes and must run as independent 
processes. Although this may not be guaranteed until 
the next generation operating systems [7] are available, 
a large class of today’s threats run as independent pro- 
cesses. 


3 BINDER 


BINDER detects break-ins by capturing extrusions. In- 
stead of searching for conditions that can detect extru- 
sions directly, BINDER looks for the cases where nor- 
mal connections may be generated. This is in concert 
with our objectives of minimizing false alarms and de- 
tecting a large class of threats. By covering all normal 
cases, we can first control false alarms. Then, we can 
detect any threat that generates connections in a way that 
does not match any normal case. 


3.1 Normal Connection Rules 


In the following discussion, we use three kinds of events: 
user events (user input), process events (process start and 
process finish), and network events (connection request, 
data arrival and domain name lookup). A normal out- 
going network connection of a process may be triggered 
either by user inputs directly (e.g., download a news web 
page after a mouse click) or indirectly (e.g., download 
an image file embedded in the news web page or refresh 
a news web page periodically after it is loaded) or by 
schedule (e.g., a system daemon or a software update 
check). These cases can be covered by three rules: (1) 
intra-process rule: a connection of a process may be trig- 
gered by a user input, data arrival or connection request 


event of the same process; (2) inter-process rule: a con- 
nection of a process may be triggered by a user input 
or data arrival event of another process; (3) whitelisting 
rule: a connection of a process may be triggered accord- 
ing to arule in the whitelist. 

To verify if a connection is triggered by the intra- 
process rule, we just need to monitor all user and net- 
work activities of each single process. However, we 
need to monitor all possible communications among run- 
ning processes to verify if a connection is triggered by 
the inter-process rule. This contradicts our objective of 
small overhead. Instead, we use the following two rules 
to approximate it: (1) parent-process rule: a connection 
of a process may be triggered by a user input or data 
arrival event received by its parent process before it is 
created; (2) web-browser rule: a connection of a web 
browser process may be triggered by a user input or data 
arrival event of other processes. The web-browser rule 
cannot be covered by the parent-process rule because, 
when a user clicks a hyperlink in a window of a process, 
the corresponding web page is loaded by an existing web 
browser process if there is any. The advantages of this 
approximation are that (1) the two rules do not require 
more information than the intra-process rule; (2) they 
cover a dominant fraction of connections triggered by the 
inter-process rule. The whitelisting rule can be classified 
into three categories: system daemons, software updates 
and network applications automatically started by the op- 
erating system. 


3.2 Extrusion Detection Algorithm 


The extrusion detection algorithm is based on the intra- 
process, parent-process and web-browser rule as well as 
whitelisting. It is actually about detecting normal con- 
nections correctly. If a connection is not triggered by 
any of the normal connection rules and thus is detected 
as anomalous, it is treated as an extrusion. The main idea 
of the extrusion detection algorithm is to limit the de- 
lay from a triggering event to a connection request event. 
There are three possible delays for a connection request 
though some of them may not exist. For a connection 
request made by process P, we define the three delays: 
(1) Dnew: the delay since the last user input or data ar- 
rival event received by the parent process of P before P 
is created; (2) Doig: the delay since the last user input or 
data arrival event received by P (note that the triggering 
event can be from any process if P is a web browser pro- 
cess according to the web browser rule); (3) Dprey: the 
delay since the last connection request to the same host 
or IP address made by P. For normal connections, Doig 
and D,,ew are in the order of seconds while Dp,ey 1s in 
the order of minutes. Depending on how a normal con- 
nection is triggered, it must have at least one of the three 
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delays fall into a normal range. 

The extrusion detection algorithm needs 3 parameters 
for the upper bound of the delays (defined as D}Prer, 
Dei, and Dypeer), We also assume BINDER can 
learn rules from previous false alarms. Each rule in- 
cludes an application name (the image file name of a 
process) and a remote host name. The rule means any 
connection to the host made by a process of the applica- 
tion is always normal. Thus, given a connection request, 
it is anormal connection if it is in the rule set of previous 
false alarms, or is in the whitelist, or D,;¢, exists and is 
less than DpP?,", or Drew exists and is less than Dp Phe", 
or Doig exists and is less than D¥PP", Otherwise, it is 


an extrusion. 


3.3. Why BINDER Works 


In this section, we discuss why connections made by a 
large class of threats can be detected as extrusions by the 
detection algorithm. When a threat breaks into a personal 
computer, the break-in can be split into two phases by the 
time of the first restart of the victim computer. The dif- 
ference of these two phases is how malicious processes 
of a threat are started. 

In the first phase, malicious processes are started either 
by an existing infected process or by a user. Connections 
made by those processes may not be initially detected 
as extrusions because, before they are started, their par- 
ent processes may have received user input (e.g., a user 
opens a virus attachment in an email client program) or 
data (e.g., a vulnerable process receives malicious traf- 
fic). However, BINDER can detect a break-in by observ- 
ing even a single extrusion it makes. The chance of de- 
tecting a single extrusion is high unless an attacker crafts 
the exploit intentionally to evade BINDER in this phase. 

In the second phase, malicious processes are started 
by the operating system without any user input or data 
arrival in history. Moreover, threats tend to run as back- 
ground processes to avoid being detected or shutdown 
by computer users. A feature of background processes is 
that they do not receive any user input. BINDER can de- 
tect the break-in by capturing the first connection made 
by its malicious processes as an extrusion. This is be- 
cause their parent processes do not receive any user input 
before they are created, and they do not receive any user 
input after it. So Doig, Dnew and Dprey do not exist for 
such a connection. Therefore, BINDER can be guaran- 
teed to detect break-ins of worms, spyware and adware 
after the victim computer is restarted. 


4 Countermeasures and Solutions 


When BINDER’s scheme is known to attackers, there are 
potential countermeasures that allow break-ins to send 


malicious traffic without being detected. Though we try 
to investigate all possible attacks against BINDER, we 
cannot argue that we have considered all possible vul- 
nerabilities. To evade BINDER’s detection, a break-in 
can (1) stop or remove BINDER from the compromised 
host; (2) fake user input by using system APIs or trick- 
ing a user to input on its window; (3) fake data arrivals by 
keeping receiving data from a collusive site on a connec- 
tion triggered by a user; (4) fake whitelist applications 
by replacing their executables; (5) use covert channels to 
leak information. To eliminate these countermeasures, 
we can (1) run BINDER at kernel level and monitor its 
running status; (2) monitor related APIs and detect pop- 
up windows of processes that do not receive any user 
input; (3) add more constraints on how a normal con- 
nection may be triggered; (4) use the scheme proposed 
in [1]; (5) use techniques presented in [3]. 


5 Related Work 


Many research efforts [8, 10, 14] and commercial prod- 
ucts [13, 18] have focused on preventing break-ins by 
filtering known exploits or unknown ones exploiting 
known vulnerabilities. Anomaly-based intrusion detec- 
tion [4, 6, 17] have been studied for detecting unknown 
exploits. The performance of anomaly-based approaches 
is very limited in practice due to its high false positive 
rate [2]. Computer worms and spyware [9] have been a 
menace to both personal computing and large networks. 
Fast worm detection and containment becomes critical 
since worms can propagate much more rapidly than hu- 
man response [11]. Most research efforts [5, 15, 16] have 
focused on random scanning worms. Compared to pre- 
vious work, BINDER has three features: (1) it detects 
break-ins without a priori knowledge of exploit or vul- 
nerability signatures; (2) it leverages the unique charac- 
teristics of personal computers that most normal traffic 
is triggered by users to achieve minimal false positives; 
(3) it detects a large class of threats that infect personal 
computers. 


6 Future Work 


We are implementing a prototype of BINDER on Win- 
dows operating systems because they are the largest 
group attacked by the most threats [12]. We plan to eval- 
uate BINDER in two environments. In a real world envi- 
ronment, we want to install BINDER on computers used 
for daily work and evaluate its performance on both false 
positives and false negatives. In a controlled testbed, we 
want to test BINDER with real world email worms to 
evaluate its performance on false negatives. We focus on 
email worms because it is harder for BINDER to detect 
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their break-ins due to the fact that they are usually trig- 
gered by user input. Our preliminary results show that 
BINDER can limit false alarms to once per week and de- 
tect break-ins of real world email worms and spyware 
successfully. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we present the design of BINDER, a host- 
based system that detects break-ins of worms, spyware 
and adware on personal computers by capturing extru- 
sions. BINDER takes advantage of a unique character- 
istic of personal computers: user-driven activities. By 
trusting the user input, BINDER simply detects break- 
in extrusions by determining they are unrelated to user 
actions. This implies a new direction for tackling the 
problem of intrusion detection on personal computers. 
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Abstract 


Virtualised systems have experienced a resurgence in 
popularity in recent years, particularly in supporting a 
large number of independent services on a single host. 
This paper describes our work designing and implement- 
ing Proper, a service running on the PlanetLab system, 
that allows other services to perform privileged opera- 
tions in a safe, controlled manner. We describe how 
implementing such a system in a traditional UNIX en- 
vironment is non-trivial, and discuss the practical use of 
Proper. 


1 Introduction 


Operating systems face a fundamental tension between 
providing isolation and sharing among applications— 
they support the illusion that each application has the 
physical machine to itself, yet also allow those applica- 
tions to share objects (files, pipes, etc.) with each other. 
General-purpose OSes typically provide a weak form of 
isolation (the process abstraction) with relatively unre- 
stricted sharing between applications. In contrast, vir- 
tual machine monitors (VMMs) strive to provide strong 
performance isolation and privacy between virtual ma- 
chines (VMs), and provide no more support for sharing 
between VMs than the network provides between physi- 
cal machines. 

The point on the design spectrum supported by any 
given system depends on the workload it is designed to 
support. General-purpose OSes run multiple applications 
on behalf of a single user, making it natural to favor shar- 
ing over isolation. Similarly, VMMs are often designed 
to allow a single machine to host multiple independent 
applications, possibly on behalf of independent organiza- 
tions. In such a scenario, the applications have no need 
to share information and but require a predictable frac- 
tion of the physical machine’s resources—hence, VMMs 
heavily favor isolation over sharing. 

This paper investigates an alternative design point, mo- 
tivated by the need for VMs to interact with each other in 
well-defined and controlled ways. All systems provide a 
means by which isolated components interact, but we are 
particularly interested in the problem of ‘unbundling’ the 
management of a set of VMs from the underlying VMM. 


To enable multiple management services, it is necessary 
to ‘poke holes’ in the isolation barriers between VMs. 
These holes allow one VM to see and manipulate objects 
such as files and processes in another VM, providing a 
natural means for one VM to help manage another. 


Toward this end, this paper describes Proper, a new 
‘Privileged Operations’ mechanism that VMs can use to 
poke the holes that they need. Proper is straightforward to 
implement on a UNIX-based VMM such as that used in 
PlanetLab, and enables useful management services that 
run today on PlanetLab. 


2 The PlanetLab Virtualised Environment 


Our work is conducted in the context of PlanetLab, a 
global network of 500+ PCs used by researchers at over 
250 institutions to develop new network services and con- 
duct network-based experiments. Each PlanetLab node 
runs a modified Linux kernel, which provides a virtu- 
alised Linux environment for each user, with 30—40 users 
active on each node at any given time. Although Proper 
was originally developed as a component of the Planet- 
Lab node infrastructure we believe that it is also applica- 
ble to other virtualised systems e.g., VMWare, Xen, De- 
nali. 

PlanetLab provides each user with one or more 
slices—a set of resources bound to a virtual Linux en- 
vironment and associated with some number of Planet- 
Lab nodes. Each node runs a Linux kernel modified with 
two packages: Vservers [3] supports multiple Linux VMs 
running on a single kernel instance, while CKRM pro- 
vides a resource management framework. Each Planet- 
Lab slice is instantiated as a combination of a Vserver, 
providing namespace isolation, and a CKRM class, pro- 
viding performance isolation. 

Namespace isolation is the property of a virtualised 
system where each VM executes in its own namespace, 
and is required so that each VM can configure its own 
namespace without interference with or by other VMs 
e.g., a VM should be able to install packages in its own 
filesystem without concern as to whether another VM re- 
quires a different version. Performance isolation between 
two VMs allows each VM to consume and manage re- 
sources e.g., CPU, physical memory, network bandwidth, 
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Operation Description 

open_file(name, options) Open a restricted file 

set_file_flags (name, flags) Change file flags 

get_file_flags(name, flags) Get file flags 

mount_dir(source, target, options) | Mount one directory onto another 

unmount (source) Unmount a previously-mounted directory 
exec (context, cmd, args) Execute a command in the context (slice) given 
wait (childid) Wait for an executed command to terminate 
create_socket (type, address) Create a restricted socket 

bind_socket (socket, address) Bind a restricted socket 


Table 1: Operations supported by Proper 0.3 


without affecting other VMs. 

Although namespace isolation is essential in order to 
support multiple VMs on a single physical system, it 
presents a barrier to cooperation between those VMs. 
Furthermore, it also prevents VMs from getting full vis- 
ibility into the details of the host system, thus limiting 
monitoring and system management. Hence the need to 
provide a means for selected VMs to break their name- 
space isolation in carefully controlled ways. 


3 Architecture and Implementation 


Proper provides unprivileged slices with access to privi- 
leged operations in a controlled manner. Here we present 
the client-visible architecture of Proper, which we believe 
to be equally applicable to any virtualised system, such as 
Xen [1], Denali [8], etc., not just the PlanetLab environ- 
ment. 


3.1 The Proper Client API 


Proper enables two different types of ‘VM escapes’: 
inter-VM communication, and access to resources out- 
side the VM e.g., VMM internals, such as VM configu- 
ration. While access to VMM internals requires cooper- 
ation by the VMM, certain types of inter-VM communi- 
cation may be possible without a service like Proper. For 
example, most VMMs permit filesystems between VMs 
using NFS or SMB. However, the VMM may be able to 
support direct filesystem sharing in more flexible and/or 
higher-performing ways, so Proper provides a high-level 
filesystem-sharing operation using a VMM-specific im- 
plementation. 

The operations supported by Proper are chosen accord- 
ing to the following principles: 


1. Client interactions with Proper should be 
minimised—once an initial request has been 
completed subsequent operations should only 
require interactions with the host VM. 


2. Proper operations should be compatible with equiv- 
alent intra-VM operations—opening a file through 
Proper should yield a standard file descriptor. 


3. The API should be as general and flexible as 
possible—there should be a single open operation 
rather than separate operations to read and write 
files, pipes and devices. 


It is important to minimise the overhead due to com- 
munication between the client application and the Proper 
service—a single request grants access to a restricted ob- 
ject, and subsequent requests use the host VM’s standard 
data operations. For example, when opening a file it is 
acceptable to require the initial ‘open’ request be sent to 
Proper, but forcing every read/write request to also use 
Proper would impose a performance penalty. We discuss 
such effects later in Section 4.2. 

Table 1 shows the current Proper API, with each group 
of operations briefly discussed in the following section. 
The API is primarily driven by the requirements of Plan- 
etLab users, and is thus not exhaustive, but gives a good 
idea of the type of operations we envision being sup- 
ported. 


3.2 Implementing Proper 


As well as describing our implementation of Proper, we 
present a strawman implementation of each operation 
group that illustrates how one might implement Proper 
on another virtualised system. We assume that Proper 
exists as a component of the VMM ‘root’ context that re- 
ceives requests from clients running in a VM; alternatives 
are possible, such as modifying the OS inside each VM to 
be ‘Proper-aware’, but we believe that such modifications 
are unnecessary. 


3.2.1 File Operations 


The open_file operation allows an application to ac- 
cess a file outside its own VM, while the get _ and 
set_file_flags operations support manipulation of 
restricted file flags i.e., flags that may be used by the 
VMM to support copy-on-write sharing of files between 
VMs, and hence must not be modifiable within the VM. 
Opening a file can be supported in UNIX-like VMs 
by exploiting the similarities between file descriptors and 
network sockets: Proper opens the restricted file and 
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passes the data to the client using a network socket. Un- 
fortunately, while the client can readily use a socket in 
place of a file descriptor for reading and writing data, 
other operations may reveal that the ‘file’ is in fact a 
socket. In PlanetLab we exploit the fact that each VM 
runs atop the same kernel as Proper to achieve our trans- 
parency goal: Proper passes the opened file descriptor, 
which is indistinguishable from that obtained if the client 
opened the file directly, to the client using a UNIX do- 
main socket. 


3.2.2 Directory Operations 


A common requirement in virtualised systems is that two 
VMs share parts of their filesystem e.g., when one wishes 
to manage the other’s filesystem. As stated earlier, shar- 
ing can often be accomplished directly between two VMs 
using a protocol such as NFS, but the VMM may also 
support a direct sharing mechanism. For example, in 
PlanetLab all VMs exist as disjoint subtrees of a single 
filesystem, so one can take advantage of Linux’s ‘bind- 
mount’ facility to graft (bind) one subtree onto another. 
This feature is used by the Stork configuration manager 
(see Section 4.1) to manage client VMs. 


3.2.3. Process Execution 


A client application may wish to create processes outside 
of its own VM: to perform some privileged task in the 
‘root’ context e.g., create anew VM, or to act as, say, a re- 
mote access service for another VM by creating processes 
in that VM in response to authenticated network requests. 
Both cases may require that long-running processes are 
created e.g., a remote login shell, so the exec operation 
is actually performed asynchronously, and client use a 
wait operation to wait until the process terminates. The 
client passes file descriptors for use as standard I/O so 
Proper need not be involved in data passing between the 
child process and the client; alternatively, sockets could 
be used as in the generic open_file implementation 
described above. 


3.2.4 Network Socket Manipulation 


The final class of operations supported by Proper allow 
clients within a VM to request privileged access to the 
VMM’s network traffic. For example, a VMM may mul- 
tiplex a single network interface onto multiple per-VM 
interfaces, with each VM only being able to ‘see’ its own 
traffic. A traffic monitoring or auditing program, running 
in an unprivileged VM, wishes to receive a copy of every 
packet sent or received on the physical interface, so uses 
Proper to create a privileged ‘raw’ socket—Proper veri- 
fies that the auditing service is authorised to do so before 
configuring the network subsystem to dispatch copies of 
every packet to the raw socket. 

Similarly, an application may wish to bind to a specific 
network port in order to receive all packets sent to that 


port on this machine—since port space is often shared 
by all VMs using a physical network interface this re- 
quires coordination with the VMM. In PlanetLab we al- 
low slices to bind ports above 1024 in a first-come, first- 
served fashion, but require use of Proper to bind restricted 
ports below 1024, thus ensuring that only the specific 
slice authorised to bind a particular port can do so. 


4 Experiences Using Proper on PlanetLab 


Proper has been deployed and in-use on PlanetLab for 
about 6 months, supporting a number of services. These 
include both core infrastructure e.g., network traffic au- 
diting, and user services. Most importantly, Proper has 
enabled elimination of ‘privileged’ slices that were used 
in the previous version of the PlanetLab system to per- 
form many of those functions. 


4.1 An Example Service: Stork 


Stork is a PlanetLab service that provides package man- 
agement functionality to other services. It allows users to 
associate a set of packages with their slice and takes care 
of downloading and installing the software into the slices 
and keeping it up-to-date. Stork allows package contents 
to be shared between slices, reducing the software foot- 
print on a PlanetLab node. 

Stork is responsible for downloading packages from 
a package repository, maintaining a per-node package 
cache, and installing packages in client slices. When a 
package is installed in a client slice the contents must be 
transferred from Stork to the client. One way to do this 
is over a socket, but this is inefficient and prevents shar- 
ing of files between slices (see below). Instead, Stork 
mounts the appropriate package directory read-only into 
the client’s filesystem using mount_dir. This gives the 
client access to the files in the package directory without 
being able to modify the directory structure. 

Of course, many slices may install the same packages, 
making it desirable to share the package contents between 
the slices. However, modifications made by one slice 
should not be visible to any other. Ideally, each slice 
should have a copy-on-write version of each file; unfor- 
tunately, this functionality is not available in PlanetLab. 
Instead, Stork relies on sharing files read-only between 
slices. Files that may be modified are not shared; typi- 
cally these are a few configuration files for each package. 
Most files are shared, dramatically reducing the amount 
of disk space required to install packages in slices. 

Stork makes shared files read-only using the Proper 
set_file_flags operation to set the NOCHANGE 
flag on the files when it unpacks them. When unpacking 
a package the Stork client creates hard links to the read- 
only files to put the files in the proper locations inside 
the client filesystem; writable files are copied instead of 
linked. The installation scripts are then run in the client 
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Figure 1: Overhead of Proper for various tasks 


slice, and the package directory is unmounted. At this 
point the client slice has either hard links to or copies 
of the files in Stork’s file system. The client is prevented 
from modifying shared (linked) files by the NOCHANGE 
flag, but can remove (unlink) the file to perform a private 
replacement. 


4.2 Evaluation of Proper Overhead 


One possible concern with our implementation of Proper 
is that invoking privileged operations using RPC may im- 
pose significant overhead. To address this we measured 
the overhead for a couple of operations, open_file 
and exec, for both trivial base cases and more realistic 
tasks—reading a large file and running a complex pro- 
gram respectively. 

Figure | shows these results (measured on an idle 
3GHz Pentium 4 with 1.25GB RAM): while the base 
case overhead, shown in the left half, is about 12—22ms, 
this is negligible for the non-trivial tasks, as shown on 
the right side of the graph. This overhead consists of 
two components: a client-side RPC overhead, typically 
7.5ms, which is operation-independent; and an operation- 
dependent server-side latency of an additional 5—15ms. 


5 Related Work 


Much existing work on virtualisation techniques has 
some degree of relevance to Proper. Systems such as 
VMWare [7], Xen [1], Denali [8], Zap [4] and Solaris 
Zones [6] all provide users with virtualised environments, 
and often utilise a system-specific method for providing 
direct access from the VM to the VMM. For example, 
VMWare allows users to install extensions to popular 
‘guest’ OSes, such as Windows, that permit direct access 
to host files in a similar manner to the bind mounts facil- 
itated by Proper, while Xen allows multiple VMs to ac- 
cess physical devices through a special ‘privileged’ VM 
that runs unmodified Linux drives. 

Zap and Zones are perhaps closest to PlanetLab since 


the environment they support is essentially the same as 
that provided by Vservers i.e. a thin layer on top of a 
UNIX-like kernel. Since each addresses a slightly dif- 
ferent problem from PlanetLab it should be illustrative to 
consider what facilities a service like Proper should pro- 
vide in those systems. 

Another area of related work is in the security com- 
munity, where researchers have investigated schemes for 
system call interposition e.g., Ostia [2], Systrace [5] in 
order to allow administrators to restrict the ability of 
unmodified applications to execute certain system calls. 
These systems adopt many of the same implementation 
solutions as our PlanetLab implementation of Proper and 
could thus be leveraged to provide an framework for in- 
tegrating Proper with unmodified clients. 


6 Conclusions 


As part of the PlanetLab project we found that it was nec- 
essary to give unprivileged clients running inside a virtual 
machine access to certain privileged operations. This was 
accomplished with Proper, a user-level service running in 
the privileged root VM that performs operations on be- 
half of those unprivileged clients. 

The key insight from this work is that supporting com- 
munication between VMs requires a degree of support 
from the underlying virtual machine monitor: virtualisa- 
tion at the system call level readily supports certain forms 
of inter-VM communication, whereas more thoroughly 
virtualised systems are likely to require some modifica- 
tion to support the required forms of sharing and commu- 
nication. 
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Abstract 


We present Adaptive Multi-Policy disk caching (AMP), which uses 
multiple caching policies within one application, and adapts both 
which policies to use and their relative fraction of the cache, based 
on program-context specific information. AMP differentiate disk 
requests based on the program contexts, or code locations, that 
issue them. Compared to recent work, AMP is unique in that it 
employs a new robust scheme for detecting looping patterns in 
access streams, as well as a low-overhead randomized way of 
managing many cache partitions. We show that AMP outperforms 
non-detection-based caching algorithms on a variety of workloads 
by up to 50% in miss rate reduction. Compared to other detection- 
based schemes, we show that AMP detects access patterns more 
accurately for a series of synthesized workloads, and incurs up to 
15% fewer misses for one application trace. 


1 Detection (classification) Based Caching 


Modern applications access increasing amounts of disk data 
and have widely varying access patterns. These access pat- 
terns deviate from traditional OS workloads with temporal 
locality. Recent work on detection or classification based 
caching schemes [2, 5, 4] exploits consistent access pat- 
terns in applications by explicitly detecting the patterns and 
applying different policies. In this paper, we present Adap- 
tive Multi-Policy caching, a detection-based caching sys- 
tem with several novel features. 

One major aspect of the design of a detection-based 
caching scheme is the pattern detection algorithm. UBM 
[5] detects loops by looking for accesses to physically 
consecutive blocks in files. One obvious problem is that 
some loops are to blocks not physically consecutive. 
DEAR [2] detects loops and probabilistic patterns by 
sorting blocks by last-access time and frequency. Although 
it detects non-consecutive loops, it’s more expensive 
and brittle against fluctuations in block ordering. PCC 
[4] resorts to a simple counter-based pattern detection 
algorithm. Essentially a stream with many repeating 
accesses is classified as looping. This scheme, although 
simple, risks classifying temporally clustered streams with 
high locality as loops. 

AMP features a new access pattern detection algorithm. 
It detects consecutive and non-consecutive loops and is ro- 
bust against small reorderings. Its overhead is small and can 
be made constant per access, independent of working set or 
memory size. 

AMP is also novel in the way it manages the cache parti- 


tions. Both UBM and PCC evict the block with the least es- 
timated “marginal gain”. Because the marginal gain estima- 
tion changes over time, finding this block can be expensive. 
AMP, in contrast, uses a randomized eviction policy that is 
much cheaper and robustly achieves similar effectiveness. 

One decision differentiating these approaches is the def- 
inition of an I/O stream to do detection on. For example, 
UBM [5] does per-file detection and DEAR is based on 
per-process detection. AMP and PCC [4] do per-program 
context (referred to as program counter in [4]) detection. 
The basic idea is to separate access streams by the program 
context (identified by the function call stack) when the I/O 
access is made, with the assumption that a single program 
context is likely to access disk files with the same pattern in 
the future. This PC-based approach differs radically from 
previous methods and is the key idea in both PCC and AMP, 
although the two systems were developed concurrently and 
independently. Interested readers are referred to [4] and 
[7] for further motivations for this approach and application 
traces showing its effectiveness. 


2 Design 


AMP is composed of two components. The first compo- 
nent, Access Pattern Detector, uses an access-pattern detec- 
tion algorithm to determine the access pattern for each pro- 
gram context issuing I/O calls. The other component, AMP 
Cache Manager, subsumes the original OS cache manager. 
It maintains a default cache partition that holds all “normal” 
blocks using a default policy such as ARC or LRU (assumed 
to be ARC later on). Then, it maintains one partition for 
each “optimized” program context, using the appropriate 
policy for that program context. It continuously adapts to 
the workload and adjusts the sizes of the partitions. 


2.1 Access-Pattern Detection 


The AMP access pattern detector assigns one of the follow- 
ing block access patterns to each program context, similar 
to UBM and PCC: One-shot for one-time accesses; Loop- 
ing for repeated accesses to a series of blocks in the same or 
roughly the same order, either physically consecutive or not. 
Temporally clustered [1] for accesses characterized by the 
property that blocks accessed recently are more likely to 
be accessed in the future. Others when none of the above 
apply. 

PCs that always issue one-shot accesses are easy to iden- 
tify, by simply observing if no blocks accessed by it are 
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accessed again. The other patterns are distinguished based 
on a metric we call average reference recency. The in- 
tuition is that if a sequence is temporally clustered, then 
the more recently a block was accessed, the more likely 
it is to be accessed again. The exact contrary holds for 
looping sequences. Hence, one way to distinguish these ac- 
cess patterns is to measure the recency of blocks accessed. 
Concretely, we measure this reference recency of an access 
by looking at the relative position of the previous appear- 
ance of the same block in the list of all previously accessed 
blocks, ordered by their last reference time. 

Formally, for the 7-th access in a sequence, we let L; be 
the list of all previously accessed blocks, ordered from the 
oldest to the most recent by their last access time. Note that 
each block only appears in L; at most once, at its position 
of last access. Thus if the access string is [4 2 3 | 2 3], with 
time increasing to the right, we have Lg = {4,3,1,2}, and 
L7 = {4,1,2,3}, although we don’t yet know the seventh 
block. Let the length of the list be |L,;|, and the position of 
the block of interest be p;, with the oldest position being 0 
and newest position being |L;| — 1. 

Define the reference recency R, of the 7-th access as: 


pif (|Li| — 1), [Li] >1 
R= 0.5, |L;;=1 
Als undefined for first access 


4 


Then the average reference recency R of the whole string is 
simply the average of all defined R;. 

Example 1. Consider looping access string [1 2 3 1 2 
3]. For the second access to block 1, i = 4 and L4 ={1 2 
3}. Thus pa = 0, Rg = a = 0. Also Ls = {2,3,1} 
and ps = 0, and thus Rs = 0. Similarly, Rg = 0 too, and 
in fact any pure looping pattern will have R; = 0 and thus 
R = 0. Example 2. Consider temporally clustered string 
{1234434565 6]. With the calculations omitted, we 
get R = 0.79. 

In general, for pure loop sequences such as example 1, 
R=0. For highly temporally clustered sequences R is close 
to 1. It is also easy to see a uniformly random access 
sequence has R = 0.5. In this sense, the average refer- 
ence recency metric provides a measure of the correlation 
between recency and future accesses. If R > 0.5, recently 
accessed blocks are more likely than average to be accessed 
in the near future, vice versa. 

The R values can be estimated either continuously, up- 
dating results as each I/O request is issued, or periodically, 
in a record-then-compute fashion. A continuous detector 
using exponential moving average of R values as R instead 
of the definition above can respond faster to changes in 
workload. In contrast, the periodical one can be easier to 
implement, because it could be done at user-level and needs 
less interaction with the cache manager. 

The pattern detector categorizes all contexts with R < T 
as having looping patterns, where T is an adjustable thresh- 
old. We found T’ = 0.4 to be a good value in experiments. 
The R metric is quite robust against small permutations 


of accesses. For example, the relative position of a block 
changes very little if access to it is exchanged with the 
access before or after it. 

Block sampling. It is easy to see that the cost of com- 
puting R per access is O(|L|). This calculation could hence 
become rather expensive for PCs accessing a large number 
of blocks. Sampling can be applied to reduce this cost. 
A quick calculation reveals that by sampling 1/m pages, 
the total overhead could be reduced to roughly 1/m? of the 
original. We could also adapt the sampling rate such that | L| 
is bounded, thus limits the per-access overhead to a constant 
upper-bound. For details, see [7]. 


2.2 Low-overhead Partitioned Cache Management 


The Cache Manager manages the cache according to 
the access pattern of each program context. AMP bases 
cache partition sizing decisions marginal gain estimation 
[5]. However, it differs from previous work in the way 
marginal gains are used. Both UBM and PCC evict from 
the partition with the smallest estimated marginal gain 
when a free block is needed. Unfortunately, finding this 
block can be expensive. Moreover, gain estimations are 
often inaccurate and delayed, which may lead to a large 
number of wrong evictions and overcorrections. AMP 
avoids these problems by using a randomized eviction 
policy and allowing cache partitions compete for new 
blocks. When a cache miss occurs, AMP forces some other 
randomly chosen partition to evict a page to free memory 
for the new page. This serves to increase the size of each 
partition proportional to it’s marginal gain; over time the 
partition sizes move towards a balance of equal marginal 
gain. This achieves the same local optimum as previous 
approaches but with far lower overhead. 

The actual adaptation algorithm is briefly as follows (See 
[7] for complete specification and justification). When a 
cache miss happens, a free block is allocated if one is avail- 
able. Otherwise, an occupied block needs to be evicted. If 
the missed block is in the ghost queues of ARC (B1 and B2 
in [6]), a block from a random MRU partition is evicted. If 
instead the access is from a looping context, we evict from a 
random partition with probability arc_ghostJen/loop_size,, 
where arc_ghost_len is the length of the ghost queues of the 
ARC partition and loop_size; is the estimated number of 
blocks in every loop of the missed MRU partition. Other- 
wise, we just evict the MRU block of the missed partition. 


2.3 Linux Implementation 


We have implemented AMP for Linux 2.6.8.1. The 
program contexts are identified by walking the user-level 
stack and hashing together function return addresses. The 
AMP cache manager is implemented by extending the 
Linux buffer cache, called page cache. The fact that buffer 
caching is tightly integrated into the virtual memory system 
in Linux poses some challenge to the implementation, 
as discussed in [7]. The pattern detector is implemented 
at user-level and operates periodically. It calls upon a 
kernel trace collector periodically to collect sampled disk 
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Figure 1: Traces used to compare detection schemes and their hit rates with LRU and MRU 
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Table 1: Access pattern detection results of streams in 
Figure 1. Incorrect results are underlined. 





I/O trace, along with corresponding program context 
information. The detection results are fed back to the 
kernel using the /proc file system interface. 


3 Evaluation 


3.1 Detection Scheme 


We compared the AMP access detection scheme to 
DEAR[2] and PCC[4] using simulation. We implemented 
these based on the specifications in [2] and [4], respectively. 
All schemes work well for detecting pure looping patterns. 
Therefore we focus our experiments on accesses with 
patterns but, more importantly, irregularities. We 
synthesize several such access streams, as shown in 
Figure 1. Each stream accesses blocks numbered from 
1-100. (a) shows temporally clustered accesses slowly 
moving through a file. (b) is pure loops and (c) is loops with 
each block moved around randomly (expected distance 
0.5). (d) is temporally clustered with local loops. (e) 
and (f) are loops in which a block is accessed again with 
probability 0.6 and 0.5 respectively. (g) is uniformly 
random. The MRU and LRU hit rates in Figure 1 clearly 
indicate the best caching policy for each stream. Detection 
results of the algorithms are shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 shows that AMP detects the correct pattern each 
time. DEAR detects the correct patterns except for (c) and 
(f). The DEAR scheme requires two parameters, detection 
interval and group size. We set the detection interval to half 
of the stream length, so that DEAR does a single detection 
over the whole stream. Group size is set to 10. DEAR 
is quite sensitive to changes in the stream. For example, 
both (b)(c) and (e)(f) are pairs of similar streams. However 
DEAR succeeds for one but fails for the other in both cases. 
As discussed in section 1, the PCC detection scheme tends 
to mix locality with looping. Here it misclassifies three 


non-loop streams as loops. Actually it detects the highly 
temporally clustered stream (a) as looping. 


3.2 Caching Performance 


We used trace-driven simulation to study caching perfor- 
mance of AMP. Only a subset of our results are shown 
here; our full results are presented in [7]. All traces were 
collected on a 2.4 GHz Pentium 4 Xeon PC server using 
the tracing functionality of our AMP implementation. One 
difficulty we encountered was that [4] does not does not 
contain a detailed specification of PCC’s partitioned cache 
manager. Hence, we implemented the PCC pattern detec- 
tion algorithm and used AMP’s cache management mod- 
ule. We believe this gives a fair evaluation of the detection 
algorithm because it should be orthogonal to the cache man- 
agement algorithm. We call this hybrid scheme PCC*. 

Figure 2 shows results for using cscope to look up 5 
symbols in the index (sized 106MB) of Linux kernel source 
code. Because cscope does big looping accesses to the 
index file, DEAR, PCC* and AMP all perform similarly and 
much better than LRU and ARC, which see no improvement 
until the cache is large enough to hold the whole index file. 

The trace scan (Figure 3) shows a pathological case for 
PCC*. In this trace, a test program walks the Linux ker- 
nel source once and reads each file three times. These 
“small loops” are classified as “loop” by PCC and MRU 
is used. AMP classifies these as “temporally clustered” 
because more recent blocks get accessed. Figure 3 shows 
that PCC* performs much worse than all others, including 
LRU. 

Figure 4 shows performance while building the Linux 
kernel. Since the accesses in this trace show a high degree 
of locality and include many small loops, detection based 
methods would cannot improve things by applying MRU. 
In reality, PCC* and DEAR show degradation compared 
to LRU/ARC. PCC classifies some “small loop” contexts 
as loops and loses hits. AMP detects these correctly and 
shows slight improvements over LRU and ARC. 

Our final simulation test was of DBT3 [3], an open- 
source implementation of the commercial TPC-H database 
benchmark. This a relatively large trace. The whole 
database is about 4GB, with each query against a large 
portion of the database. It is run on PostgreSQL 7.4.2. 
We ran only 16 of the 22 queries because the other 6 take 
too long to finish (hours to days) due to known issues 
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with PostgreSQL 7. At over 700M samples, this trace was 
too large for our simulator. Hence we down-sampled this 
trace by a factor of 7, reducing it’s working set to 1/7 
of the original. Figure 5 shows detection based methods 
out-perform ARC/LRU again here. DEAR shows less 
improvement, probably because the the complex mix 
of accesses from the database process makes DEAR’s 
process-based detection less accurate. AMP and PCC* 
yield greater improvements and perform similarly. For 
example, for a cache size of 52016 pages, AMP achieves 
miss rate of 25.9%, compared with ARC at 55.4% and 
LRU at 57.6%, a reduction of more than 50%. 


3.3. Measurement 


Here we compare our AMP implementation with the default 
Linux page cache by benchmarking real applications. Our 
test machine was a Pentium 4 Xeon 2.4GHz server with 
1GB of memory running Linux 2.6.8.1 with and without 
our AMP modifications. 


Our first test application was glimpse, a text-retrieval 
tool. We use the glimpseindex command to index the 
Linux 2.6.8.1 kernel source files (sized 222MB). The execu- 
tion times and number of blocks read from disk are shown 
in Figure 6. AMP shows significant performance improve- 
ment over the Linux page cache. Run time decreases by up 
to 13% and the number of blocks read from disk decreases 
by up to 43%, both when memory size is 224 MB. 


We also ran the DBT3 database workload, in the same 
configuration as our dbt3 trace. Figure 7 shows the execu- 
tion times of queries on AMP and plain Linux. AMP did 
better in 11 queries and worse in 5 (Q14, Q2, Q8, Q22 and 
Q12) (reason under investigation). AMP shortens the total 
execution time by 9.6%, from 1091 seconds to 986 seconds. 
Disk read traffic decreased by 24.8% from 15.4 to 11.6 GB. 
Write traffic decreased by 6.5%, from 409 MB to 382 MB, 
probably due to lower cache contention. 


Memory size (MB) 
Figure 6: Glimpse on AMP and Linux 
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Figure 7: Query exec. times of dbt3 


4 Conclusion 


We have presented AMP, an adaptive caching system that 
deduces information about an application’s structure and 
uses it to pick the best cache replacement policy for each 
program context. Compared to recent and concurrent ef- 
forts, AMP is unique in that it uses a low-overhead and 
robust access pattern detection algorithm, as well as a ran- 
domized partition size adaptation algorithm. Simulation 
confirms the effectiveness and robustness of the pattern de- 
tection algorithm. And measurement results on the Linux 
prototype are promising. 
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Abstract 


Buffer overflows have become the most common target 
for network-based attacks. They are also the primary 
propagation mechanism used by worms. Although many 
techniques (such as StackGuard) have been developed to 
protect servers from being compromised by buffer over- 
flow attacks, these techniques cause the server to crash. 
In the face of automated, repetitive attacks such as those 
due to worms, these protection mechanisms lead to re- 
peated restarts of the victim application, rendering its 
service unavailable. In contrast, we present a promis- 
ing new approach that learns the characteristics of inputs 
associated with attacks, and filters them out in the future. 
It can be implemented without changing the server code, 
or even having access to its source. Since attack-bearing 
inputs are dropped before they corrupt the victim pro- 
cess, there is no need to restart the victim; as a result, 
recovery from attacks can be very fast. We tested our ap- 
proach on 8 buffer overflow attacks reported in the past 
few years on securityfocus.com and were available 
with working exploit code, and found that it generated 
accurate filters for 7 out of these 8 attacks. 


1 Introduction 


Self-healing is emerging as an exciting new area within 
computer security. A key characteristic of approaches in 
this area is their ability to detect ongoing attacks, identify 
the underlying vulnerability being exploited, and adapt 
the system to “heal” the vulnerability. Once healed, the 
system becomes immune to subsequent attacks that ex- 
ploit the same vulnerability. An important benefit of 
self-healing is that it avoids system resources from be- 
ing spent on reactive defenses, such as system restarts, 
which can adversely impact system availability. 
Although self-healing approaches have been studied in 
the context of spontaneous faults, they have just begun to 
receive attention in the context of computer and network 
security. We present a new approach that represents an 
important first step towards realizing practical defenses 
that employ self-healing. Our approach focuses on buffer 


*This research is supported in part by an ONR grant 
N000140110967 and an NSF grant CCR-0208877. 


overflows, which have become the most common target 
for network-based attacks. Among the COTS-related se- 
curity advisories released by CERT Coordination Center 
in 2003 to 2004, 41 of the 51 were related to buffer over- 
flows. Moreover, they are the primary mechanism used 
by worms in order to propagate. 

The state-of-art in defenses against buffer overflows 
includes various guarding techniques [3, 4] for prevent- 
ing execution from data segments, and randomization 
techniques [1, 2]. Although these techniques can de- 
tect attacks before vital system resources (such as files) 
are compromised, they cannot protect the victim pro- 
cess itself, whose integrity is compromised prior to the 
time of detection. For this reason, the safest approach 
for recovery is to terminate the victim process. With 
repetitive attacks, such as those due to worms, or other 
forms of automated attacks, these approaches will cause 
repeated server restarts, effectively rendering a service 
unavailable during periods of attack. In contrast, our 
self-healing approach can filter out attacks before pro- 
cess integrity is compromised, thereby enabling the ser- 
vice to continue without any interruption. Moreover, our 
approach doesn’t require any user-supplied knowledge 
about the server, or access to its source code. 


2 Overview of Approach 


Our approach, called ARBOR (Adaptive Response to 
Buffer OveRflows), is designed to protect network server 
processes. It is based on the observation that attacks ar- 
rive via inputs to these processes. Figure 1 illustrates the 
architecture of ARBOR, which forms a protective layer 
between a process and the external environment by adap- 
tively filtering out attack inputs. The adaptation is based 
on a feedback loop: inputs which don’t trigger an intru- 
sion report from the detector are allowed to pass through 
the filter unmodified, while inputs that trigger an intru- 
sion report activate the feedback loop, causing the fil- 
ter to be modified to block future attacks. The principal 
components of ARBOR are described below. 

The input filter inspects all input entering the system 
and filters out (i.e., drops) those inputs that match exist- 
ing filter rules. The filtering rules are generated (auto- 
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Figure 1: Architecture of our approach, which is a protective layer between the protected program and the external 


environment. 


matically) by the analyzer component, and are intended 
to capture characteristics that distinguish attack-bearing 
inputs from benign ones. 

The behavior model is a central component that is con- 
sulted by all components of ARBOR. It is constructed 
from events, such as system calls and other relevant li- 
brary calls, intercepted by the logger. The model takes 
the form of a finite-state automaton that is similar to a 
control-flow graph of a program, except that (a) it records 
only those events reported by the logger, and not the in- 
ternal program actions, such as assignments and jumps, 
and (b) it captures only those program paths that were 
actually traversed. The behavior model is based on our 
earlier work [7]. The behavior model provides contex- 
tual clues that form the basis of the filter generation logic 
in the analyzer component, as well as provides the tests 
made by the input filter. 

The logger, like the rest of the components, is imple- 
mented using library call interposition. (Instead of sys- 
tem call interposition, we use library interposition be- 
cause of its low performance overhead. Library interpo- 
sition also provides adequate security for our purposes, 
since we are interested in program behaviors before it is 
compromised.) It records a log of input events that is 
used subsequently by the analyzer. In order to reduce 
space as well as time overheads due to logging, only a 
subset of data is sampled and logged. 

The detector is external to ARBOR. Our current im- 
plementation uses address obfuscation [2] to build the 
detector. With the defense of address obfuscation, each 
buffer overflow attempt will be turned into a server crash. 
We intercept this crash event to trigger the feedback loop 
in ARBOR. 

The analyzer is responsible for synthesizing filters that 
distinguish attack-bearing inputs from benign ones. The 
analyzer resides in a separate process from the protected 


process, collecting recent program behavior events from 
the logger. If the protected process is attacked, the an- 
alyzer will be notified by the detector. Upon receiving 
a notification, the analyzer examines recent inputs to the 
protected process to identify attack-bearing inputs. The 
process of analysis is described in greater detail in the 
following section. 


2.1 Automatic Identification of Attack-bearing 
Inputs 


Given the nature of buffer overflow attacks, a basic char- 
acteristic for filter generation come to mind — length 
of input data, as buffer overflow attacks are usually as- 
sociated with receiving inputs that are longer than what 
is expected by the program. But length of input alone 
is not sufficiently powerful to identify inputs of typical 
buffer overflow attacks, because an attacker only needs 
to provide an input longer than the normal input for that 
buffer, not necessarily longer than all other inputs to the 
program. Therefore, the attack-bearing input may not 
be distinguishable among all the inputs. However, if we 
compare the inputs serving the same purpose, the length 
difference between attack-bearing inputs and benign in- 
puts will likely become more obvious. In our approach, 
we use the program’s execution context of input opera- 
tions to provide us “hints” about the purpose of an input. 
The problem, then, is how to extract context information 
from a program’s execution. 

One of the key insights in this paper is that we can in- 
fer relevant context information by observing the actions 
of the protected process, e.g., the execution path taken by 
the program, the contents of runtime stack at the point of 
input operation, parameters to input operation. We treat a 
process as a state machine, which makes transitions from 
one state to another. The transitions are made on library 
calls. In our approach, we use the location in the program 
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from which library calls are made to represent states of 
the state machine. The state machine provides a con- 
text of the process’s current operation. In addition, we 
may rely on context information observed near the input 
operation in question. This leads to two major types of 
contexts: current context and historical context. 

Current context is the program state at the point of in- 
put, which helps to distinguish a specific input operation 
from others made by the protected program. In our im- 
plementation, current context is defined by the location 
in the program from which the input operation was in- 
voked, and a sequence of return addresses on the pro- 
gram’s stack. The return addresses provides information 
about how the current operation is invoked. It is partic- 
ularly helpful when the program uses a centralized input 
handler function that is called from multiple places in the 
code, and this function in turn invokes the actual input 
operation. In this case, the calling location for the input 
function may always remain the same, but the sequences 
of return address on the stack are different. 

With the current context, the analyzer synthesizes a 
filter rule matching the attack as follows. For each suspi- 
cious input, the analyzer first identifies its current context 
C’, and then retrieves the input statistics under context C, 
which is maintained by the logger during the program’s 
normal execution. If in this context, the size a of the sus- 
picious input is significantly larger than the maximum 
size Daz that has ever been seen during normal execu- 
tion, we report this input as an attack-bearing input. The 
synthesized filtering rule is simply one that flags an at- 
tack if the input size is larger than the geometric mean of 
a and bmaz- 

If the context of all input operations made by a pro- 
gram are identical, then the above approach may fail to 
distinguish between attack-bearing and benign inputs. In 
this case, we extend our approach to use historical con- 
text, which takes into account the program paths that 
were taken prior to the input operation. 


2.2 Light-weight Recovery After Discarding 
Attack-bearing Inputs 


After discarding input, it is necessary for the server pro- 
cess to take recovery actions, so that it can get ready to 
serve future requests. However, it is difficult to automat- 
ically discover the set of actions to be taken. To address 
this problem, we observe that networked servers expect 
and handle transient network errors, which can cause in- 
put operations to fail. We leverage this error recovery 
code to perform the necessary clean up actions. Specif- 
ically, whenever ARBOR drops attack-bearing input, it 
changes the return code of the input operation to an er- 
ror code associated with a network error. This error code 
causes the server to invoke its recovery code, including 
freeing of resources allocated to process the client re- 
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Figure 2: Effectiveness of ARBOR in synthesizing size- 
based filters against buffer overflow attacks. A value less 
than one indicates that ARBOR is not able to distinguish 
attack-bearing inputs from benign input. 


quest and so on. We have found this approach to work 
successfully in all of our experiments. 


3 Preliminary Results 


We used ARBOR to defend several programs against re- 
mote buffer overflow attacks. Our focus was on “real” 
buffer overflow attacks, so we examined buffer over- 
flow attacks reported on securityfocus.com during 2001-— 
2003. We found eight attacks with working exploit code. 

Figure 2 shows the results obtained with these pro- 
grams, which are ratios of attack-bearing input size and 
maximum benign input size. A ratio less than one indi- 
cates that ARBOR cannot distinguish attack-bearing in- 
put from benign input under the program context used. 
The results are divided into three groups according to the 
context involved in the synthesized filters. In the first 
group (gtkftpd, ircd, Ishd, ntpd), current context (specifi- 
cally, the program location from where the input oper- 
ation was called) was enough to generate an effective 
filter. The programs in the second group (oops, epic4, 
samba) received several types of inputs from a single lo- 
cation, so current context was not sufficient to synthesize 
filters. However, by using historical context, ARBOR 
was able to create an accurate filter that discarded sub- 
sequent attacks. The third group (passlogd) consists of a 
single program, for which ARBOR cannot successfully 
generate a filter. The buffer overflow in the third group 
is caused by part of the input, which cannot be identified 
by the overall length of the input. 


Importance of context information As we can see 
from the figure, when context information is not in- 
volved, only 13% (1 out of 8) of attacks can be identi- 
fied, in which the attack-bearing input is so huge that it 
is larger than all other inputs. After current context is 
involved, 50% of the attacks can be identified and fil- 
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tered out. If both current context and historical context 
are used, ARBOR can generate effective filters for 88% 
of the attacks. 

As a final point, we note that we restricted ourselves 
to length-based filters as a way to stress our approach for 
inferring and using program context in filtering rules. By 
using other criteria, such as input character distributions, 
im conjunction with length-based and context-based fil- 
tering rules, the approach can be made even more effec- 
tive. 


4 Related Work 


Shield [9] is also aimed at filtering out network-based at- 
tacks on servers. Whereas our approach synthesizes fil- 
ters automatically for a subclass of attacks (buffer over- 
flows), Shield is based on manually developed filtering 
rules to address a broader range of attacks. 

Automatic patch generation [8] attempts to deal with 
rapidly propagating worms by automatically generating 
a patch to fix the vulnerability being exploited by the 
worm. The primary differences with our approach are 
that [8] uses a more complex generate-and-test approach 
to diagnose the vulnerability exploited in an attack, re- 
quires source code of the protected server, plus an iso- 
lated, sandboxed duplicate of the protected server to test 
the correctness of the patch. 

The HACQIT project [5] takes an alternative approach 
that combines software diversity with content-filters de- 
ployed at the network level. Attacks are suspected when 
two implementations of the same software yield differ- 
ent results on the same input. A rule-based algorithm is 
used to learn characteristics of inputs suspected of con- 
taining attacks, and generate a filter to discard such re- 
quests in the future at the firewall. This algorithm has 
been shown to work against Code Red worm. However, 
it is not clear how the algorithm can be generalized to 
deal with all types of buffer overflow attacks. 

Failure-oblivious computing [6] is a source code trans- 
formation approach that can also recover quickly from 
attacks. It detects out-of-bounds write accesses, and di- 
rects them to a different (free) memory area. Subsequent 
out-of-bounds reads to the same area return the data that 
was previously written. Other out-of-bounds reads re- 
turn carefully chosen values, e.g., all zeroes. The main 
strength of this approach is that it reliably detects the 
root cause of the problem. Its weaknesses are the high 
overheads required for memory error detection, often ex- 
ceeding 100%; and the possibility that processing the at- 
tack input may cause the program to fail and/or crash, 
although their experiments indicate that is atypical. 


5 Discussion 


Our preliminary results demonstrate the feasibility of de- 
veloping self-healing approaches to protect servers from 


buffer overflow attacks. Unlike previous approaches that 
were focused mainly on preventing a system compro- 
mise, our approach is able to provide complete immunity, 
in the sense that attacks don’t even have a performance 
impact on the victim server. 

While the approach is very effective on existing at- 
tacks, it does have some weaknesses that may be ex- 
ploited in attacks specifically designed to fool it. For 
instance, attacks may be delivered through a sequence 
of small packets, causing each input operation to return 
a small amount of data. We are developing techniques to 
deal with this problem by assembling together the data 
returned by successive input operations, and developing 
filters based on this assembled data rather than the data 
returned by individual input operations. 

A second problem concerns attacks where the buffer 
overflow is triggered by a field in the request, and not 
the entire request. Therefore, the length of input is not a 
characteristic of the attack. In this case, we need to iden- 
tify the vulnerable field in the input, and use the identi- 
fication information to increase the accuracy of program 
contexts. We are currently investigating techniques to 
handle such attacks. 
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1 Introduction 


Device-level interfaces in operating systems present a very 
useful cut-point for researchers to experiment with new 
ideas. By virtualizing these interfaces, developers can cre- 
ate soft devices, which are used in the same way as nor- 
mal hardware devices, but provide extra functionality in 
software. Recent years have shown this approach to be of 
considerable interest: a few examples of block device ex- 
tension include the addition of intrusion detection systems 
to disk interfaces [1], the development of “semantically 
smart” disks [2], and that of time-travel block devices [3]. 
Other devices, such as network interfaces, have similarly 
been extended. 


Working at the device interface allows an examination of 
the functional separation between hardware and software: 
researchers can simulate new features as if they were prop- 
erties of the device itself. As simple examples, block or 
network device interfaces might be extended to compress 
or encrypt data before it is written to disk or transmitted. 
Alternatively, it may be desirable to prototype entirely new 
devices in software, bound to existing interfaces, for in- 
stance a content-addressable disk. 


Unfortunately, researchers face a challenge in extending 
devices in this manner. Implementors must typically mod- 
ify an existing operating system to add the new function- 
ality, often by creating OS-specific pseudo-devices. This 
requirement means learning the OS source and writing 
scaffolding code to intercept events. Moreover, where 
new functionality must be developed in-kernel it is diffi- 
cult to debug and crashes are not contained. Finally, these 
low-level developments are difficult to share and maintain 
across systems, as they will be specific to the OS, or even 
specific version thereof, that it has been developed within. 


This paper presents a solution to the problems associated 
with developing soft devices by extending the existing de- 
vice interface in Xen [4]. Xen is a virtual machine monitor 
(VMM) for the IA32 architecture that paravirtualizes hard- 


ware: Rather than attempting to present a fully virtualized 
hardware interface to each OS in a Xen environment, guest 
OSes are modified to use a simple, narrow and idealized 
view of hardware. Soft devices take advantage of these 
natrow interface to capture and transform block requests, 
network packets, and USB messages. 


As an initial example of this approach, we have imple- 
mented a block tap, which is an interface to facilitate the 
development of soft devices for block device access. The 
block tap allows soft devices to be constructed as user- 
space applications in an entirely isolated virtual machine. 
This strong isolation from the remainder of the system al- 
lows a single soft device to work with any OS and hardware 
available on Xen, and allows developers to work with high- 
level languages and debuggers. While our approach aims 
to facilitate development it still provides a high level of per- 
formance, sustaining SOMB/s read throughput for disk re- 
quests in our experiments. 


2 Device Access in Xen 


The existing approach to device access in Xen makes use 
of split device drivers, and has been described in detail in 
[5]. Figure 1 illustrates a split driver: A device driver VM 
is granted specific access to the physical hardware that it 
will manage. This VM runs an existing, unmodified (e.g. 
Linux) device driver to access the device. In addition it 
runs a back-end driver, which provides a simple narrow in- 
terface to the device. Operating systems wishing to access 
the device will use a front-end driver, and interact with the 
back-end over a device channel, which is a shared-memory 
communications primitive. 


This approach aims to improve system stability while still 
supporting existing device drivers by isolating drivers in 
a single VM, away from both other OSes and the VMM. 
Perhaps more importantly though, the split driver interface 
simplifies device access for operating systems above Xen, 
as an OS need only implement a single front-end driver to 
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Split Device Drivers in Xen 
Physical driver runs in an isolated VM, connected over a shared memory device 
channel to a guest VM accessing the device. 


Device VM 


Guest OS 


Physical Block Block 


4 device 
Device Back-end channel Front-end 


Driver Driver Driver 


Figure 1: Split device drivers in Xen 








support an entire class of devices (e.g. block storage). 


Xen’s current split block device illustrates exactly how nar- 
row this interface is. The device channel shown in Figure | 
is a single page of memory shared between the two VMs. 
A bi-directional ring buffer is used to pass messages. Pages 
of data are attached and mapped separately. The interface 
has only three commands: READ, WRITE, and PROBE. 
READ and WRITE provide block-level access to data, while 
PROBE returns a list of accessible block devices. 














3 Implementing a soft device Interface 


This section describes how we have extended Xen’s exist- 
ing split device interface to support the development of soft 
devices. We describe an implementation of a block tap that 
allows the construction block soft devices. In designing 
and implementing the block tap, we have attempted to meet 
three general requirements: 


1. Make device implementation easy. Our principal 
goal is to facilitate the development and exploration 
of new functionality for device interfaces. We have 
chosen to give developers the option of receiving de- 
vice requests through a user-level interface in the soft 
device domain, allowing development in a safe envi- 
ronment with a variety of languages and tools. 


2. Do not modify the existing guest OS or device VM. 
While Xen itself achieves performance by modifying 
the guest operating system, we desire that the soft de- 
vice interface leave the attached front-end and back- 
end VMs unmodified. This approach allows the devel- 
opment of soft devices between any hardware and OS 
combination supported by Xen without necessitating 
the modification (or even understanding) of that code. 
Additionally, the soft device interface may be used to 
trace, debug, or modify an existing split device con- 
nection. As such, all soft device implementation exists 
within an isolated VM using only the shared-memory 
device channels as an interface. 


3. Maintain satisfactory performance. We hope to use 
soft devices in practical situations, and not just as a 


Block Tap Device Structure 
The application accesses the block device interface to generate and receive block 
messages. The message switch has a variety of forwarding modes. 
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Figure 2: block tap structure. 


prototyping tool. By taking advantage of the perfor- 
mance allowed through request batching, we hope to 
maintain a high level of throughput for soft devices. 


The remainder of this section describes our block tap im- 
plementation addressing these requirements. The block tap 
is currently about 1300 lines of commented C code, and 
runs in a Linux-based VM. 


3.1 A Switch for Block Requests 


The potential ways in which a soft device interface might 
be used are varied. Developers may desire to simply trace 
request traffic in order to monitor usage patterns, they may 
wish to modify in-flight requests, or they may desire to 
construct a terminating device, which does not forward re- 
quests at all. 


In order to accommodate these varied modes of operation, 
we have implemented the soft device interface as a request 
switch. The driver is plumbed into the device channel be- 
tween the front-end and back-end domains. In this position, 
all block requests pass through it. 


The new driver acts as a switch, shown in Figure 2, for- 
warding messages across four rings. Two of these rings are 
inter-VM shared memory rings as described above. They 
connect to the front-end and back-end drivers that the soft 
device interface has been placed between. Two additional 
rings extend from the block tap up to application space in 
the same VM. These rings are accessed through a character 
device that can be mapped by applications. 


An ioctl1() to this character device is used to set the 
switching mode used for block messages. Three common 
modes are described here, and shown in Figure 3. 


MODE_PASSTHROUGH is the lowest-overhead switching 
configuration. In this mode, messages are passed straight 
through the driver on to the opposite ring, and completely 
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Examples of Forwarding Modes in the Block Tap 
Example A: MODE_PASSTHROUGH 
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Example B: MODE_INTERPOSE 
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Example C: MODE_INTERCEPT_FE 
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Figure 3: Examples of forwarding modes. 


bypass the user rings. Passthrough can be used to imple- 
ment kernel-level monitoring of block requests, or to im- 
plement soft devices in-kernel for improved performance. 











MODE_INTERPOSE routes all requests and replies across 
the user rings. An application must attach to the block tap 
interface and pass messages across the two rings, allow- 
ing complete monitoring and modification of the request 
stream at the application level. This mode can be used 
to modify in-flight requests, for instance to build a com- 
pressed or encrypted block store. 





MODE_INTERCEPT_FE uses only the front-end rings on 
the driver, disabling the back-end altogether. This mode al- 
lows the construction of full, application-level soft devices, 
using existing OS interfaces (such as memory, or mounted 
file systems) as a backing store. This mode can be used to 
easily prototype new functionality, or to forward block re- 
quests to a block device back-end on another physical host 
(after an OS migration, for instance!). 








'OS migration is feature that we have recently added to Xen, allowing 
a running OS to move from one physical host to another while executing. 
One problem which managing migration is that local disks will be left 
behind. 


3.2 The Application Interface 


As shown in Figure 2, the user rings are exported to a char- 
acter device, which is mapped by a library allowing access 
to the message rings and in-flight requests. Our current 
implementation allows chains of plugins to be attached to 
handle block requests. We presently have plugins to pro- 
vide both copy-on-write and encrypted disks and to allow 
direct access to image files and remote GNBD disks. 


4 Evaluation 


Figure 4 shows an analysis of the impact of soft devices on 
block request performance with respect to both throughput 
and latency. Tests were performed on a Compaq Proliant 
DL360, which is a dual Pentium HI 733MHz machine with 
72.8GB Ultra3 SCSI disks. 


Throughput measurements aimed to test the maximum 
achievable read and write speeds to the local disk. 
The left graph in Figure 4 shows read and write 
throughput moving four gigabytes of sequential data to 
and from disk. The three bars in the graph com- 
pare the throughput without using the block tap, using 
the block tap in MODE_-PASSTHROUGH, and finally in 
MODE_INTERPOSE. As shown, our soft device interface 
results in a minimal degradation of throughput. We are ca- 
pable of achieving 50MB/s read throughput, identical to 
that achieved by Xen’s existing split drivers. On writes, 
we see about a 15% overhead; we are still investigating the 
source of this loss of performance. 











Latency measures the per-request overhead of synchronous 
requests to disk. Given that disk requests are heavily 
batched in general, this is a less meaningful measurement 
for normal workloads. However, it does represent a worst- 
case overhead and also gives a clearer illustration of the 
costs that our implementation imposes. The right graph in 
Figure 4 shows mean request times across 100,000 4-byte 
synchronous writes. We see a small overhead in passing 
requests through the kernel of the virtual device domain 
in MODE_PASSTHROUGH, reflecting the cost of an addi- 
tional VM context switch and request/response copy” in 
each direction. MODE_INTERPOSE is considerably more 
expensive as it adds two additional context switches and 
two message copies, in order to pass messages through a 
user-space application. There are additional costs in map- 
ping attached data pages to user space. However, even this 
overhead has insignificant impact given the length of av- 
erage disk seek times. We intend to explore the more de- 
manding performance requirements of network devices in 
the coming months. 














Note that only the request and response structs (respectively 60 and 
7 bytes) are copied on the shared memory rings. Pages of data are refer- 
enced and mapped separately. 
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Figure 4: Overhead of virtual block devices. 


5 Related and Future Work 


The use of virtual machines to provide device extensibil- 
ity has been explored previously in wDenali [6]. While 
our intentions of facilitating development of soft devices 
are identical, our system is very different. Denali is 
a VMM hosting BSD VMs, which access devices over 
micro-kernel-style IPC through Mach’s port abstractions. 
Xen does not use synchronous micro-kernel-style IPC; in- 
stead it detaches message transfer (copying/mapping pages 
between VMs) from notification (virtual interrupts), to 
achieve high throughput through message batching. We 
feel that these differences are interesting for two reasons: 
first, the design presented here represents a considerably 
different approach to that presented in [6]. Second, as Xen 
is a publicly available VMM and supports the production 
use of several popular OSes, we hope that the availability 
of this work is of general interest to other researchers. 


The block tap itself is similar in some ways to the FreeBSD 
GEOM and Linux EVMS projects, both of which provide 
a great deal of extensibility the their respective systems’ 
block device interfaces. The block tap aims to provide 
similar extensibility, but in a virtualized environment, thus 
catering to a range of operating systems. The use of virtu- 
alization also allows strong isolation for soft devices, en- 
hancing stability. 


We view the soft device interface as an enabling tool for 
future work. As mentioned earlier, other projects have 
explored the use of interposition on device interfaces for 
such goals as intrusion detection [1], semantically smart 
disks [2], and fault diagnosis [3]. Two projects that we are 
particularly interested in exploring over these interfaces in 
the coming months are described here. 


Parallax - a cluster storage system for virtual hosts. 
Managed virtual machines present different file system re- 
quirements than are currently available through distributed 
or cluster file systems, or network-attached storage. We are 


currently building a cluster-based storage system to provide 
high-availability storage for virtual OSes that may migrate 
between physical hosts, return to arbitrary historical snap- 
shots, and which likely exhibit a large amount of common- 
ality in terms of their system images. 


Data-stream watchpoints for pervasive debugging. In- 
terposing on block and network requests will allow exist- 
ing OS debugger work above Xen to be extended to enable 
break and watch points on specific content. We intend to al- 
low debugging to be triggered if a specific file is modified, 
or certain network traffic is sent or received. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper has briefly presented the implementation of a 
virtual device interface for OSes on the Xen VMM. Our 
implementation enables the construction of new function- 
ality to trace, interpose on, or extend existing block device 
interfaces. We look forward to extending this approach to 
support network and USB devices, and to building systems 
above it. 
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Abstract 


Shared memory systems, such as SMP and ccCNUMA 
topologies, simplify programming and administration. 
On the other hand, clusters of individual workstations 
are commonly used due to cost and scalability consider- 
ations. 

We have developed a virtual-machine-based solution, 
dubbed VNUMA, that seeks to provide a NUMA-like en- 
vironment on a commodity cluster, with a single operat- 
ing system instance and transparent shared memory. In 
this paper we present the design of VNUMA and some 
preliminary evaluation. 


1 Introduction 


Many workloads require more processing power than 
feasible with a single processor. Shared-memory mul- 
tiprocessors, such as SMP and NUMA systems, tend to 
be easier to use, administer and program than networks 
of workstations. Such shared-memory systems often use 
a single system image, with a single operating system in- 
stance presenting a single interface and namespace. On 
the other hand, clusters of individual workstations tend 
to be a more cost-effective solution, and are easier to 
scale and reconfigure. 

Various techniques have been proposed to provide the 
simplicity of shared-memory programming on networks 
of workstations. Most depend on simulating shared 
memory in software by using virtual memory paging, 
known as distributed shared memory (DSM) [1]. At the 
middleware layer there are DSM libraries available, such 
as Treadmarks [2]. These libraries require software to be 
explicitly written to utilise them, and they do not provide 
other facets of a single system image such as transpar- 
ent thread migration. Some projects have attempted to 
retrofit distribution into existing operating systems, such 
as the MOSIX clustering software for Linux [3]. How- 
ever, Linux was not designed with such distribution in 
mind, and while MOSIX can provide thread migration, 
many system calls still need to be routed back to the 
original node. Other projects have attempted to build 
distributed operating systems from the ground up, such 
as Amoeba [4] and Mungi [5]. In order to gain wide ac- 
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Figure 1: Cluster with VNUMA 


ceptance, these operating systems need to provide com- 
patibility with a large body of existing UNIX applica- 
tions, which is no easy task. 

In this paper, we present an alternative approach util- 
ising virtualisation techniques. Virtualisation can be 
useful for hiding hardware complexities from an operat- 
ing system. A privileged virtual machine monitor inter- 
poses between the operating system and the hardware, 
presenting virtual hardware that may be different from 
the real hardware. For example, Disco [6] simulates 
multiple virtual SMP systems on a NUMA system. 

vVNUMA uses virtualisation to do essentially the op- 
posite — simulating a single virtual NUMA machine on 
multiple workstations, using DSM techniques to provide 
shared memory. Unlike previous work, this can achieve 
a true single system image using a legacy operating sys- 
tem, without significant modifications to that operating 
system. 

We focus on Linux as the guest operating system, 
since it supports NUMA hardware and the source code 
is available. This means that there are already some op- 
timisations to improve locality, and we can make further 
improvements if necessary. 

We chose to target the Itanium architecture [7] for our 
virtual machine. Numerous JA-32 virtual machine mon- 
itors already exist, and a number of the techniques are 
encumbered by patents. Itanium is being positioned by 
Intel as the next “industry standard architecture”, partic- 
ularly for high-end systems. An Itanium virtual machine 
monitor presents some research opportunities in itself, 
independent of the distribution aspects. 
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2 Implementation overview 
2.1 Startup 


In order to achieve the best possible performance, 
vNUMA is a type I VMM;; that is, it executes at the low- 
est system software level, without the support of an op- 
erating system. It is started directly from the bootloader, 
initialises devices and installs its own set of exception 
handlers. 

One of the nodes in the cluster is selected as the boot- 
strap node, by providing it with a guest kernel as part of 
the bootloader configuration. When the bootstrap node 
starts, it relocates the kernel into the virtual machine’s 
address space, and branches to the start address; all fur- 
ther interaction with the virtual machine is via excep- 
tions. The other nodes wait until the startup node pro- 
vides a start address, then they too branch to the guest 
kernel; its code and data is fetched lazily via the DSM. 


2.2 Privileged instruction emulation 


In order to ensure that the virtual machine cannot be by- 
passed, the guest operating system is demoted to an un- 
privileged privilege level. Privileged instructions then 
fault to the virtual machine monitor. The VMM must 
read the current instruction from memory, decode it, and 
emulate its effects with respect to the virtual machine. 
For example, if the instruction at the instruction pointer 
is mov r16=psr, the simulated PSR register is copied 
into the userspace r16 register. The instruction pointer 
is then incremented. 

The Itanium architecture is not perfectly virtualis- 
able in this way and has a number of sensitive instruc- 
tions, which do not fault but require VMM interven- 
tion [8,9]. These must be substituted with faulting in- 
structions. Currently this is done statically at compila- 
tion time, although it would be possible to do at runtime 
if necessary, since the replacement instructions are cho- 
sen so that they fit into the original instruction slots. The 
cover instruction is simply replaced by break. thash 
and ttag are replaced by moves from and to model- 
specific registers (since model-specific registers should 
not normally be used by the operating system, and these 
instructions conveniently take two register operands). 


2.3 Distributed Shared Memory 


The virtual machine itself has a simulated physical ad- 
dress space, referred to here as the machine address 
space. This is the level at which DSM operates in 
vNUMA. Each machine page has associated protection 
bits and other metadata maintained by the DSM system. 
When the guest OS establishes a virtual mapping, the 
effective protection bits on the virtual mapping are cal- 
culated as the logical AND of the requested protection 
bits and the DSM protection bits. VNUMA keeps track 


of the virtual mappings for each machine page, such that 
when the protection bits are updated by the DSM sys- 
tem, any virtual mappings are updated as well. 

The initial DSM algorithm is a simple sequen- 
tially consistent, multiple-reader/single-writer algo- 
rithm, based on that used in IVY [10] and other systems. 
The machine pages of the virtual machine are divided 
between the nodes, such that each node manages a sub- 
set of the pages. When a node faults on a page, the man- 
ager node is contacted in the first instance. The manager 
node then forwards to the owner (if it is not itself the 
owner), and the owner returns the data directly to the re- 
questing node. The copyset is sent along with the data, 
and if necessary the receiving node performs any inval- 
idations. Version numbers are used to avoid re-sending 
unchanged page data. 


3 Evaluation 


Our test environment consists of two single-processor 
733Mhz Itanium | workstations with D-Link DGE- 
S500T Gigabit Ethernet cards, connected back-to-back 
with a crossover cable to form a two-processor cluster. 
We also used a similar dual-processor (SMP) Itanium 
workstation for comparison. Obviously it is intended 
that the system will scale beyond two nodes, however 
the software was not yet stable enough for benchmark- 
ing on a larger cluster. 

As the guest kernel, we used a Linux 2.6.7 kernel 
compiled for the HP simulator platform. The only mod- 
ifications to the kernel are a tiny change to enable SMP 
(since the HP simulator is usually uniprocessor), and the 
static instruction replacement described in section 2.2. 

The SPLASH-2 benchmarks [11] are a well-known 
set of benchmarks for shared memory machines. We 
used an existing implementation designed to work with 
the standard pthreads threading library. Here we 
present results from three of the SPLASH-2 applica- 
tions: Ocean, Water-Nsquared and Barnes. In each 
case we measured the performance on four different 
topologies: a single-processor workstation, a single- 
processor workstation with VNUMA (to measure virtual 
machine overhead), two single-processor workstations 
with VNUMA, and a dual-processor SMP workstation. 
We used the processor cycle counter to obtain timings, 
since we did not want to place trust in the accuracy of 
gettimeofday on the virtual machine. 


3.1 Ocean 


Ocean simulates large-scale ocean movements by solv- 
ing partial diferential equations. The grid representing 
the ocean is partitioned between processors. At each it- 
eration the computation performed on each element of 
the grid requires the values of its four neighbours, caus- 
ing communication at partition boundaries. 
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Figure 2: Results of Ocean application 


The results are shown in Figure 2. First consider 
the single processor results, which demonstrate virtual 
machine performance independent of the DSM. At the 
smallest grid size, 258x258, the virtual machine per- 
formance is very good, in fact the benchmark runs 
marginally faster than without the virtual machine. This 
is due to the fact that parts of the memory management 
are done by the virtual machine monitor without involv- 
ing the guest operating system, and the mechanisms im- 
plemented in VNUMA (such as the long format VHPT) 
are advantageous for some workloads compared to those 
implemented in Linux [12]. As the grid size and hence 
working set size increases, the number of TLB misses 
and page faults that must involve the guest kernel in- 
creases. Since these are significantly more expensive on 
the virtual machine, they ultimately outweigh any mem- 
ory management improvements. At the largest grid size 
the virtual machine imposes a 7% overhead. 

On the other hand, the distribution efficiency in- 
creases with problem size. If the granularity was word- 
based, communication should increase linearly with one 
side of the grid. However, because of sparse access pat- 
terns compared to the granularity of the DSM, we sim- 
ply see greater utilisation of the pages being transferred, 
and the overhead remains roughly constant, meaning 
that the relative overhead is less. For the 258x258 grid, 
the VNUMA overhead is significant compared to the ac- 
tual amount of work being done, and it is clearly not 
worthwhile. By 514x514, we have passed the “break- 
even” point and the two-node vVNUMA performs better 
than a single processor. For the largest problem size, the 
benchmark is largely computation-bound and VNUMA 
works well. Relative to a single-processor workstation, 
the VNUMA speedup is 1.60, compared to 1.98 for SMP. 


3.2 Water-Nsquared 


Water-Nsquared is an example of an application that 
performs well in a DSM environment [13], and indeed it 
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Figure 3: Results of Water-Nsquared application 


also performs well on VNUMA. Water-Nsquared eval- 
uates forces and potentials that occur over time in a sys- 
tem of water molecules. Each processor needs all of the 
data, but only does a subset of the calculations and stores 
the results locally. At the end of each timestep, proces- 
sors accumulate their results into the shared copy. Thus 
there are alternating read-sharing and update phases. 

The results are shown in Figure 3. Here the vir- 
tual machine overhead is minimal, since the working 
set sizes are much smaller than for Ocean (around 4MB 
at the largest problem size, compared to over 220MB). 
The distribution overhead scales with the number of 
molecules (and hence the size of the shared data), as 
might be expected, but again it is small. For the largest 
problem size, the VNUMA speedup is 1.87, compared to 
1.95 for SMP. 


3.3. Barnes 


On the other hand, Barnes is an example of an applica- 
tion that is known not to perform as well in DSM envi- 
ronments [13]. Barnes simulates the gravitational inter- 
action of a system of bodies in three dimensions using 
the Barnes-Hut hierarchical N-body method. The data is 
represented as an octree with leaves containing informa- 
tion on each body and internal nodes representing space 
cells. Thus there are two stages in each timestep — cal- 
culating forces and updating particle positions in the oc- 
tree. 

The results are shown in Figure 4. The force calcu- 
lation phase distributes fairly well, certainly for larger 
problem sizes. However the tree update does not — in 
this phase the pattern of both reads and writes is fine- 
grained and unpredictable, which results in significant 
false sharing. False sharing is particularly problematic 
because VNUMA currently uses a sequentially consis- 
tent, multiple-reader/single-writer DSM, which means 
pages cannot simultaneously be writable on multiple 
nodes. Thus, overall, the benchmark does not perform 
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well on VNUMA. 


4 Conclusions 


These results show that, at least for scientific applica- 
tions such as those in the SPLASH-2 suite, VNUMA per- 
formance can be surprisingly good and is dominated by 
application DSM costs rather than virtualisation or ker- 
nel paging overheads. Applications that behave well on 
conventional DSM systems, such as Water-Nsquared, 
perform best on VNUMA. These are typically applica- 
tions which are computation-intensive and share pages 
mostly for reading rather than writing. 


However vNUMA has significant advantages over 
middleware DSM systems, providing a true single sys- 
tem image and a simple migration path for SMP appli- 
cations. Since it utilises networks of commodity work- 
stations, it is more cost-effective and reconfigurable than 
specialised cCNUMA hardware. We believe that, at least 
for some classes of applications, VNUMA could provide 
a useful alternative to these systems. There are still im- 
provements to be made, and we need to perform bench- 
marks on larger clusters to prove scalability. 
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Abstract. Virtual Machine Monitors (VMMs) are gaining popularity 
in enterprise environments as a software-based solution for building shared 
hardware infrastructures via virtualization. In this work, using the Xen 
VMM, we present a light weight monitoring system for measuring the CPU 
usage of different virtual machines including the CPU overhead in the device 
driver domain caused by I/0 processing on behalf of a particular virtual ma- 
chine. Our performance study attempts to quantify and analyze this overhead 


for a set of I/O intensive workloads. 


1 Introduction 


The current trend toward virtualized computing resources and 
outsourced service delivery has caused interest to surge in Vir- 
tual Machine Monitors (VMMs) that enable diverse applica- 
tions to run in isolated environments on a shared hardware 
platform. The Xen virtual machine monitor [1] allows multi- 
ple operating systems to execute concurrently on commodity 
x86 hardware. The recent HP Labs SoftUDC project [3] is 
using Xen to create isolated virtual clusters out of existing 
machines in a data center that may be shared across different 
administrative units in an enterprise. Managing this virtual 
IT infrastructure and adapting to changing business needs is 
a challenging task. In SoftUDC, virtual machines (VMs) can 
be migrated from one physical node to another when current 
physical node capacity is insufficient, or for improving the 
overall performance of the underlying infrastructure. 

To support these management functions, we need an ac- 
curate monitoring infrastructure reporting resource usage of 
different VMs. The traditional monitoring system typically 
reports the amount of CPU allocated by the scheduler for ex- 
ecution of a particular VM over time. However, this method 
might not reveal the “true” usage of the CPU by different 
VMs. The reason is that virtualization of I/O devices results 
in an I/O model where the data transfer process involves ad- 
ditional system components, e.g. hypervisor and/or device 
driver domains. Hence, the CPU usage when the hypervisor 
or device driver domain handles the I/O data on behalf of the 
particular VM needs to be charged to the corresponding VM. 

In this work, we present a lightweight, non-intrusive mon- 
itoring framework for measuring the CPU overhead in VMM 
related layers during I/O processing and a method for charg- 
ing this overhead to VMs causing the I/O traffic. Our perfor- 
mance study presents measurements of the CPU overhead in 
the device driver domain during I/O processing and attempts 
to quantify and analyze the nature of this overhead. 


Rob Gardner 
Hewlett-Packard Laboratories 
3404 E Harmony Rd., Fort Collins, CO 80528, USA 
rob.gardner@hp.com 


2 Xen 


Xen [1, 2] is an x86 virtual machine monitor based on a vir- 
tualization technique called paravirtualization [8, 1], which 
has been introduced to avoid the drawbacks of full virtualiza- 
tion by presenting a virtual machine abstraction that is sim- 
ilar but not identical to the underlying hardware. Xen does 
not require changes to the application binary interface (ABI), 
and hence no modifications are required to guest applications. 
For full details on the Xen architecture and features, we refer 
readers to papers [1, 2]. Here, we only touch on some imple- 
mentation details of Xen that are important for our monitoring 
framework and performance study. 


In the initial design [1], Xen itself contained device driver 
code and provided safe shared virtual device access. The sup- 
port of a sufficiently wide variety of devices is a tremendous 
development effort for every OS project. In a later paper [2], 
the Xen team proposed a new architecture used in the latest 
release of Xen which allows unmodified device drivers to be 
hosted and executed in isolated “driver domains” which, in 
essence, are driver-specific virtual machines. 


There is an initial domain, called Domain0, that is created 
at boot time and which is permitted to use the control inter- 
face. The control interface provides the ability to create and 
terminate other domains, control the CPU scheduling param- 
eters and resource allocation policies, etc. Domain0O also may 
host unmodified Linux device drivers and play the role of a 
driver domain. In our experimental setup, described in Sec- 
tion 4, we use Domain0 as a driver domain. Devices can be 
shared among guest operating systems. To make this sharing 
work, the privileged guest hosting the device driver (e.g. Do- 
mainO) and the unprivileged guest domain that wishes to ac- 
cess the device are connected together through virtual device 
interfaces using device channels [2]. Xen exposes a set of 
clean and simple device abstractions. I/O data is transferred 
to and from each domain via Xen, using shared-memory, 
asynchronous buffer descriptor rings. In order to avoid the 
overhead of copying I/O data to/from the guest virtual ma- 
chine, Xen implements the “page-flipping” technique, where 
the memory page containing the I/O data in the driver domain 
is exchanged with an unused page provided by the guest OS. 
Our monitoring framework actively exploits this feature to 
observe I/O communications between the guest domains and 
the driver domains. 
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3 Monitoring Framework 


To implement a monitoring system that accounts for CPU us- 
age by different guest VMs, we instrumented activity in the 
hypervisor CPU scheduler. 

Let Domo, Dom ,..., Dom, be virtual machines that 
share the host node, where Domo is a privileged manage- 
ment domain (Domain0O) that hosts the device drivers. Let 
Domidie denote a special idle domain that “executes” on the 
CPU when there are no other runnable domains (i.e. there is 
no virtual machine that is not-blocked and not-idle). Dom jate 
is the analog to the “idle-loop” executed by an OS when there 
are no other runnable processes. 

At any point of time, guest domain Dom, can be in one of 
the following three states: 

e execution state: domain Dom, is currently using CPU; 

e runnable state: domain Dom, is not currently using 
CPU but is on the run queue and waiting to be sched- 
uled for execution on the CPU; 

e blocked state: domain Dom, is blocked and is not on the 
run queue (once unblocked it is put back on the queue). 


For each domain Dom,, we collect a sequence of data de- 
scribing the timing of domain state changes. Using this data, 
it is relatively straightforward to compute the share of CPU 
which was allocated to Dom, over time. 

As was mentioned in Section 2, in order to avoid the 
overhead of copying I/O data to/from the guest virtual ma- 
chine Xen implements the “page-flipping” technique, where 
the memory page containing the I/O data is exchanged with 
an unused page provided by the guest OS. Thus, in or- 
der to account for different I/O related activities in Domo 
(that “hosts” the unmodified device drivers), we observe the 
memory page exchanges between Domo and Dom;. We 
measure the number N;”” of memory page exchanges per- 
formed over time interval T; when Domo is in execution 
State. We derive the CPU cost (CPU time processing) of 
these memory page exchanges as Cost)"? = T;/N;"”. Af- 
ter that, if there are NV J °™+ memory page exchanges between 
Domo and virtual machine Dom; then Dom, is “charged” 
for NP? x Cost’? of CPU time processing of Domain0. 
In this way, we can partition the CPU time used by DomainO 
for processing the I/O related activities of different VMs shar- 
ing the same device driver, and “charge” the corresponding 
virtual machine that caused these I/O activities. Within the 
monitoring system, we use a time interval of 100 ms to ag- 
gregate overall CPU usage across different virtual machines. 


4 Performance Study 


We performed a few groups of experiments that exercise net- 
work and disk I/O traffic in order to evaluate the CPU usage 
caused by this traffic in Domain0. 

All the experiments were performed on an HP x4000 
Workstation with a 1.7 GHz Intel Xeon processor, 2 GB 
RAM, Intel e100 PRO/100 network interface, and Maxtor 
40GB 7200 RPM IDE disk. For these measurements, we used 
the XenoLinux port based on Linux 2.6.8.1 and Xen 2.0. 


The first group of experiments relates to web server 
performance. Among the industry standard benchmarks 
that are used to evaluate web server performance are the 
SPECweb’96 [6] and SPECweb’99 [7] benchmarks. The 
web server performance is measured as a maximum achiev- 
able number of connections per second supported by a server 
when retrieving files of various sizes. Realistic web server 
workloads may vary significantly in both their file mix and 
file access pattern. The authors of an earlier study [5] es- 
tablished the web server performance envelope: they showed 
that under a workload with a short file mix the web server 
performance is CPU bounded, while under a workload with a 
long file mix the web server performance is network bounded. 

To perform a sensitivity study of the CPU overhead in Do- 
mainO caused by different web traffic, we use Apache HTTP 
server version 2.0.40 running in the guest domain, and the 
httperf tool [4] for sending the client requests. The httperf 
tool provides a flexible facility for generating various HTTP 
workloads and for measuring server performance. In order to 
measure the request throughput of a web server, we invoke 
httperf on the client machine, which sends requests to the 
server at a fixed rate and measures the rate at which replies ar- 
rive. We run the tests with monotonically increasing request 
rates, until we see that the reply rate levels off and the server 
becomes saturated, i.e., it is operating at its full capacity. In 
our experiments, the http client machine and web server are 
connected by a 100 Mbit/s network. 

We created a set of five simple web server workloads, each 
retrieving a fixed size file: | KB, 10 KB, 30 KB, 50 KB, and 
70 KB. Our goal is to evaluate the CPU overhead in DomainO 
caused by these workloads. Figure | summarizes the results 
of our experiments. 

Figures | a), b) show the overall web server performance 
under the studied workloads. To present all the workloads 
on the same scale, we show the applied load expressed as a 
percentage of maximum achieved throughput. For example, 
the maximum throughput achieved under a workload with a 
1 KB file size is 900 req/s. Thus the point on the graph with 
X axis of 100% reveals 900 req/s throughput shown on the 
Y axis. Similarly, the maximum throughput achieved under 
a workload with 70 KB file size is 160 req/s, and this point 
corresponds to 100% of applied load. Figure 1 b) presents 
the amount of performed network I/O in KB/s as reported 
by the httperf tool. These measurements combine the HTTP 
requests (80 bytes long) and the HTTP responses (that in- 
clude 278 bytes HTTP headers and the corresponding file 
as content). Figure | b) reveals that web server through- 
put is network bounded for workloads of 30-70 KB files 
due to network bandwidth being limited to LOOMb/s (12.5 
MB/s). Another interesting feature of these workloads is ap- 
parent from Figure | b): the amount of transferred network 
I/O is practically the same for workloads of 30-70 KB files 
(30KB x 380 req/s = SOKB x 225 req/s + 70KB x 160 req/s). 

Figure | c) shows the measured CPU usage by DomainO 
for each of the corresponding workloads. The CPU usage by 
Domain0 increases with a higher load, reaching 24% for the 
workload of 1 KB files and peaking at 33-34% for workloads 
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Figure 1: Summary of performance experiments with web server running in a single guest domain. 


of 30-70 KB files. Measurements presented in Figure | c) an- 
swer one of our questions about the amount of CPU usage in 
Domain0 that is caused by device driver processing for web 
server related workloads. The measured CPU usage presents 
a significant overhead, and thus should be charged to the vir- 
tual machine causing this overhead. 

Our monitoring tool measures the number of memory page 
exchanges performed per second over time. Figure | d) 
presents the rates of memory page exchanges between Do- 
mainO and the corresponding guest domain. At first glance, 
these numbers look surprising, but under more careful analy- 
sis, they all make sense. While the memory pages are 4 KB, 
a single memory page corresponds to a network packet trans- 
fer whether it is a SYN, or SYN-ACK, or a packet with the 
HTTP request. Thus network related activities for an HTTP 
request/response pair for a 1 KB file require at least 5 TCP/IP 
packets to be transferred between the client and a web server. 
Thus, processing 1000 requests for a | KB file translates to 
= 5000 TCP/IP packets and the corresponding rates of mem- 
ory page exchanges. 

Figure 2 presents the CPU usage by Domain0 versus the 
amount of network I/O traffic transferred to/from a web server 
during the the corresponding workload. Often, the expecta- 
tions are that the CPU processing overhead can be predicted 
from the number of transferred bytes. In the case of high vol- 
ume HTTP traffic requesting small files, the small size trans- 
fers are “counter-balanced” by the high number of interrupts 
corresponding to the processing of the web requests. While 
the amount of transferred data is relatively small for the | KB 
file workload, it results in high CPU processing overhead in 
Domain0 due to the vastly higher number of requests (10-20 
times) for the corresponding workload as shown in Fig. 2. 
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Figure 2: CPU usage by Domain0 versus the amount of network I/O traffic 


transferred to/from a web server. 


To complete our web server case study, we run Xen with 
two guest domains configured with equal resource alloca- 
tions, where each guest domain runs an Apache web server. 
Using the httperf tool, we designed a new experiment where 
requests that are sent to a web server in Domain] retrieve 
1 KB files, and the requests sent to a web server in Domain2 
retrieve 70 KB files. In these experiments, we use the same 
request rates as in a single guest domain case. Our goal is 
to evaluate the CPU overhead in DomainO caused by these 
workloads, as well as present the parts of this overhead at- 
tributed to Domain! and Domain2. 

Figure 3 a) presents throughput achieved for both web 
servers under the applied workloads. It shows that a web 
server running in Domain1 and serving 1 KB file workload 
is able to achieve 50% of the throughput achieved by a web 
server running in a single guest domain (see Figure | a). In- 
terestingly, a web server running in Domain2 and serving 
70 KB file workload is able to achieve almost 100% of its 
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Figure 3: Summary of performance experiments with web servers running in two different guest domains. 


throughput compared to the single guest domain case. This 
is because the performance of a web server handling a 70 KB 
file workload is network bounded, not CPU bounded. In the 
designed experiment, it can use most of the available network 
bandwidth, since the “competing” 1 KB file workload is CPU 
bounded and has network bandwidth requirements that are 70 
times lower. 

Figure 3 b) shows the measured CPU usage by DomainO 
and the portions attributed to DomainI and Domain2. For 
example, under 100% of applied load, the CPU usage by Do- 
mainO is 26.5%, where Domain] is responsible for 7.5% and 
Domain2 accounts for the remaining 19% of it. Thus, it is im- 
portant to capture the additional CPU overhead caused by the 
1/O traffic in DomainO, and accurately charge it to the domain 
causing this traffic. 

The second group of experiments targets the disk I/O traf- 
fic in order to evaluate the CPU usage in DomainO caused 
by this traffic. We use the dd command to read 500, 1000, 
5000, and 10000 blocks of size 1024 KB from the “raw” 
disk. Table 1 summarizes the measurements collected dur- 
ing these si aaa First of all, the transfer time is di- 
fe [asco [ioe [oe 
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Table 1: Summary of “raw” disk performance measurements. 
rectly proportional to the amount of transferred data. The 
achieved disk bandwidth, the DomainO CPU usage, and the 
rates of memory page exchanges are consistent across differ- 
ent experiments. This is expected for a disk bandwidth lim- 
ited workload. However, the measured rates of memory page 
exchanges are surprising: we expected to see around 3250 
page/s (13,000 KB/s divided by 4 KB memory pages should 
produce ~ 3250 page/s), but we observe rates of memory 
page exchanges 8 times higher. The explanation is that the 
block size at a “raw” disk device level is 512 bytes. Thus each 
4 KB memory page is used for transferring only 512 bytes of 
data. This leads to rates of memory page exchanges 8 times 
higher and, as a result, to a significantly higher CPU overhead 
in Domain0o. 

We repeated the same set of experiments for a disk device 
that is mounted as a file system. Table 2 summarizes the re- 
sults collected for the new set of experiments. The transfer 


time is practically unchanged and again is directly propor- 
tional to the transferred amount of data. The achieved disk 
bandwidth is similar to the first set of experiments. However, 


le Transfer Tput Domain Memory Page 
Size Time (sec) ORE Usage (%) Exch. ee ees 


[05GB | 38.3sec__ | [4.08% 
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Table 2: Measurements for a disk device mounted as a file system. 





the DomainO CPU usage and the rates of memory page ex- 
changes are much lower than for the first set of experiments. 
The measured rates of memory page exchanges are close to 
our initial expectations of 3250 page/s. The measured CPU 
usage in Domain0 is only about 4% for all the experiments in 
the second set, and it correlates well with the rates of memory 
page exchanges. 

To quantify the overhead introduced by our instrumenta- 
tion and performance monitor, we repeated all the experi- 
ments for the original Xen 2.0. The performance results for 
the instrumented and non-instrumented, original version of 
Xen 2.0 are practically indistinguishable. 

In our future work, we intend to design a set of resource 
allocation policies that take this CPU overhead into account. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the design and implementation of 
a system that uses virtual machine technology [1] to 
provide fast, transparent application migration. This is 
the first system that can migrate unmodified 
applications on unmodified mainstream Intel x86-based 
operating system, including Microsoft Windows, Linux, 
Novell NetWare and others. Neither the application nor 
any clients communicating with the application can tell 
that the application has been migrated. Experimental 
measurements show that for a variety of workloads, 
application downtime caused by migration is less than a 
second. 


1 Introduction 


Fast transparent migration can improve global system 
utilization by load balancing across physical machines, 
and can improve system serviceability and availability 
by moving applications off machines that need 
servicing or upgrades. This paper describes a migration 
system, named VMotion, that has been shipping since 
2003 as an integral part of the VMware VirtualCenter 
product [2]. Future VMware products will utilize 
VMotion to automate load balancing across large 
numbers of servers. 


This paper makes the following contributions. 


¢ It describes the first system to provide transparent 
virtual machine migration of existing applications 
and operating systems; neither the applications nor 
the operating systems need to be modified. 

¢ It is the first paper to provide performance 
measurements of hundreds of virtual machine 
migrations of concurrently running virtual machines 
with standard industry benchmarks. 

¢ It characterizes the overheads and resources required 
during virtual machine migration. 


2 Virtual Machine Migration 


Virtual machine migration takes a running virtual 
machine and moves it from one physical machine to 
another. This migration must be transparent to the 
guest operating system, applications running on the 
operating system, and remote clients of the virtual 
machine. It should appear to all parties involved that 
the virtual machine did not change its location. The 


only perceived change should be a brief slowdown 
during the migration and a possible improvement in 
performance after the migration because the VM was 
moved to a machine with more available resources. 


The migration system presented in this paper is part of 
the VMware VirtualCenter product that manages 
VMware ESX Server [3]. VMware ESX Server 
consists of two main components that implement the 
virtual platform: the virtual machine monitor (VMM) 
and the vmkernel. A guest operating system such as 
Windows or Linux runs on top of this virtual platform 
(see Figure 1). The VMM handles the execution of all 
instructions on the virtual CPU and the emulation of all 
virtual devices. The vmkernel schedules the VMM for 
each virtual machine and allocates and manages the 
resources needed by the virtual machines. 











Guest OS Guest OS Virtual 
hardware 






Physical Hardware 


Figure 1. VM platform layers in VMware ESX Server. 





Virtual machines provide a natural platform for 
migration by encapsulating all of the state of the 
hardware and software running within the virtual 
machine. There are three kinds of state that need to be 
dealt with when migrating a VM: 


1) The virtual device state including the state of the 
CPU, the motherboard, networking and storage 
adapters, floppy disks, and graphics adapters. 

2) External connections with devices including 
networking, USB devices, SCSI storage devices, 
and removable media such as CD-ROMs. 

3) The VM’s physical memory. 

The actual migration process involves several steps: 

1) Initiating the migration by selecting the VM to 
migrate and its destination. 


2) Pre-copying the memory state of the VM to the 
destination while the VM is running on the source. 
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3) Quiescing the VM and sending the non-memory 
state. 

4) Transferring control of the VM to the destination 
and resuming it at the destination. 

5) Sending any remaining memory state and 
removing the dependency on the source machine. 


The remainder of this section describes the steps 
involved in migrating three of the most important 
components of a VM: networking, SCSI storage 
devices, and physical memory. 


Networking In order for a migration to be transparent 
all network connections that were open before a 
migration must remain open after the migration 
completes. The VMware ESX Server virtual 
networking architecture makes this possible. 


A virtual Ethernet network interface card (VNIC) is 
provided as part of the virtual platform. Like a physical 
NIC, the VNIC has a MAC address that uniquely 
identifies it on the local network. Each VNIC is 
associated with one or more physical NICs that are 
managed by the vmkernel. The VNICs of many VMs 
can be attached to the same physical NIC. 


Since each VNIC has its own MAC address that is 
independent of the physical NIC’s MAC address, 
virtual machines can be moved while they are running 
between machines and still keep network connections 
alive as long as the new machine is attached to the same 
subnet as the original machine. 


SCSI Storage We rely on storage area networks 
(SAN) or NAS to allow us to migrate connections to 
SCSI devices. We assume that all physical machines 
involved in a migration are attached to the same SAN 
or NAS server. This allows us to migrate a SCSI disk 
by reconnecting to the disk on the destination machine. 


Physical Memory The physical memory of the virtual 
machine is the largest piece of state that needs to be 
migrated. Pausing a VM while the entire memory state 
is transferred will result in the VM being inaccessible 
for too long. We address this problem by copying the 
physical memory state from the source machine to the 
destination machine while the VM is running. This is 
possible because of the way that we manage the 
physical memory of the VM [3]. 


Each virtual machine expects to have a fixed set of 
physical address ranges that map to physical memory. 
VMware ESX Server dynamically allocates the real 
machine’s physical memory to the running virtual 
machines. This requires adding a level of indirection to 
provide the physical memory layout expected by a 


guest operating system. All direct accesses to the VM’s 
physical memory, as well as all writes to memory 
mapping hardware and page tables, are intercepted by 
the VMM. The VMM then translates these physical 
addresses into the actual machine addresses. Once the 
VM’s memory mapping hardware and page tables are 
properly set up, the VM can run without any additional 
physical-to-machine address translation overhead. 


We use this level of indirection to iteratively pre-copy 
the memory [4] while the VM continues to run on the 
source machine. The first step copies over the entire 
physical memory of the VM. Before each page is 
copied, it is marked read-only so that any modifications 
to the page can be detected by the VMM. When the 
first step is completed, some memory will have been 
modified by the still-running VM. The modified pages 
are then copied again to the destination while the VM 
continues to run. This procedure is then repeated until 
either the number of modified pages is small enough or 
there is insufficient forward progress. Currently we 
terminate the pre-copy when there are less than 16 
megabytes of modified pages left or there is a reduction 
in changed pages of less than 1 megabyte. 


3 Performance Measurements 


This section investigates the performance 
characteristics of the virtual machine migration scheme 
described above. It presents measurements of the time 
to migrate a VM and the period during which the VM is 
unavailable. It also characterizes the effect of CPU 
resource allocation. Most importantly, it shows that for 
a variety of workloads VM migration can be fast and 
transparent to applications and operating systems. 


3.1 


All experiments were performed on a pair of identical 
Dell 1600SC servers each with two 2.4GHz Intel Xeon 
processors and 1 GB of RAM. The servers are 
connected to an EMC CLARUON SAN via Qlogic 
2300 HBAs. Intel Pro/1000 Gbit NICs are used to 
transfer the state of the VMs. 


Experimental Setup 


Each experiment migrates a single VM 50 times 
between two servers with 5-second intervals. The 
numbers reported are the average of the 50 migrations. 


The experiments use the following VM workloads: 


¢ idle: An idle Windows 2000 Server. 

¢  kernel-compile: Linux kernel compilation in 
RedHat 7.2. 

¢  iometer: lometer [7] running on Windows 2000 
Server. Iometer was configured to run disk I/O 
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with 3 worker threads each performing I/O to a 
500MB file with up to five outstanding writes. 

¢ memtest86: Memtest86 [5], which continuously 
reads and writes memory, running test #1 in a loop 

¢ dbhammer. Database Hammer [6], a client/server 
database load generator running on Windows 2000 
Server. The server was migrated while the client 
was running on a third physical machine. 


Except for the measurements in Section 3.4, the VM 
being migrated was the only VM running on the source 
machine and there were no VMs running on the 
destination machine. 


3.2 Migration Time 


Migration proceeds in several distinct steps. We are 
most interested in the downtime during which the VM 
is unavailable. This period must be short enough to 
avoid any noticeable loss of service from the VM. We 
are also interested in the total end-to-end time of a 
migration during which machine resources are 
consumed to perform the migration. 


Downtime The total downtime consists of the time 
necessary to quiesce the VM on the source, transfer the 
device state to the destination, load the device state, and 
copy over all the remaining memory pages 
concurrently with loading the device state. 


Figure 2 shows that the total downtime is less than one 
second for all workloads except memtest&6 and rises 
minimally with increasing memory sizes. memtest&6 1s 
a pathological case where all the memory was modified 
during the pre-copy so that the VM downtime equals 
the time necessary to send the VM’s entire memory. 


End-to-end Time Figure 3 shows that the total end-to- 
end time depends strongly on the size of the VM’s 
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Figure 2: Downtime during migration for various 
workloads and VM memory sizes. 
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Figure 3. Total end-to-end time for a migration. 


memory, and confirms the need to keep the VM 
running during most of this time. With pre-copying, 
the VM continues to run while memory is being 
transferred to the destination. 


The number of pre-copy iterations required to migrate 
each workload was small. All workloads except for 
memtest&6 took 1 or 2 rounds before the number of 
modified pages was small enough to terminate the pre- 
copy. It took 2 or 3 rounds before the pre-copy was 
aborted because of lack of progress for memtest86. 


3.3 Effect of Pre-copy 


Figure 4 shows the effect of pre-copying memory on 
network throughput as measured by the dbhammer 
client during a window of three back-to-back 
migrations of the dbhammer server. The three large 
drops in throughput correspond to the downtime. 


The smaller 20% drops in throughput are caused by the 
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pre-copy. This drop is caused by the overhead of 
marking the pre-copied pages as read-only, which 
involves halting all virtual CPUs, and the overhead of 
handling any protection faults to the read-only pages. 


3.4 Resource Management 


To monitor the effect of resource management, the 
source physical machine was loaded with the equivalent 
of 20 CPU-bound virtual machines, and the time to 
migrate an idle 512MB Windows 2000 Server VM was 
measured under different resource reservations. Figure 
5 shows that reserving 30% of a CPU for migration 
minimizes the pre-copy time. This implies that it takes 
around 30% of a CPU to attain the maximum network 
throughput over the gigabit link. 
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Figure 5. Effect of CPU reservation on migration 
from a heavily loaded source machine. 
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Even though the pre-copy time increased when 
insufficient CPU was reserved for the migration, the 
downtime remains small regardless of the amount of 
reserved CPU. It requires little CPU time to quiesce the 
VM and transfer over the non-memory state. 


4 Related Work 


There is large amount of previous work done on 
transparently migrating processes. Zap [8] is a recent 
system that provides process migration and contains a 
good discussion of previous work in this area. 


The only other system that migrates virtual machines is 
described by Hansen and Jul in [9]. The fundamental 
difference between their work and ours is that they 
require guest OS modifications in order to perform the 
migration. Whereas our system can migrate any OS 
that runs on the Intel x86 architecture including closed- 
source operating systems such as Microsoft Windows, 
their system can only migrate operating systems that 
can be modified to work in their environment. 


5 Conclusions 


Previous attempts at application migration have had 
limited success primarily because of the difficulty of 
encapsulating the state of a running application. Virtual 
machines solve this problem by allowing not only an 
application to be encapsulated, but the operating system 
and the hardware as well. We have described a 
migration implementation that allows an entire running 
VM to be migrated from one physical machine to 
another. The migration is completely transparent to the 
application, the operating system and remote clients. 


The method for migrating the physical memory of a 
VM is critical to providing transparent migration. It 
takes many seconds, even over fast networks, and 
significant CPU resources to transfer large memories. 
We have shown that transferring the memory while a 
VM is running minimizes the downtime. Our 
measurements show that a VM normally experiences 
less than one second of down time. Also, the end-to- 
end time of the migration and the impact on other VMs 
running on the machines involved in the migration can 
be controlled by properly managing CPU resources. 
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ABSTRACT 

We investigated how operating system design 
should be adapted for multithreaded chip 
multiprocessors (CMT) — a new generation of 


processors that exploit thread-level parallelism to mask 
the memory latency in modern workloads. We 
determined that the L2 cache is a critical shared 
resource on CMT and that an insufficient amount of L2 
cache can undermine the ability to hide memory latency 
on these processors. To use the L2 cache as efficiently 
as possible, we propose an L2-conscious scheduling 
algorithm and quantify its performance potential. 
Using this algorithm it is possible to reduce miss ratios 
in the L2 cache by 25-37% and improve processor 
throughput by 27-45%. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

This paper explores the subject of operating 
system design for multithreaded chip multiprocessors 
(CMT). CMT processors combine — chip 
multiprocessing (CMP) and hardware multithreading 
(MT). A CMP processor includes multiple processor 
cores on a single chip, which allows more than one 
thread to be active at a time and improves utilization of 
chip resources. An MT processor interleaves execution 
of instructions from different threads. As a result, if one 
thread blocks on a memory access or some other long 
operation, other threads can make forward progress. 
Numerous studies have demonstrated the performance 
benefits of CMP and MT [1-4, 8, 15, 16, 20]. 

The hardware industry is turning to CMT as a way 
to improve future application performance because 
conventional techniques for hiding the latency of long 
operations, such as branch prediction and out-of-order 
execution, are failing to work for modern applications. 
These applications, such as web services, application 
servers, and on-line transaction processing systems, 
usually include multiple threads of control executing 
short sequences of integer operations, with frequent 
dynamic branches. This structure decreases cache 
locality and branch prediction accuracy and causes 
frequent processor stalls [7, 17, 18, 19]. Add to that the 
growing gap between processor and memory 
performance, and the result is very poor processor 


pipeline utilization: even relatively simple SPEC CPU 
benchmarks have pipeline utilizations as low as 19% 
[9]. This means that the majority of the time, the 
processor pipeline is unused. CMT processors address 
this problem. Most of the new processors released by 
IBM, Intel and Sun Microsystems today are MT, CMP 
or CMT [5, 6, 12]. 

CMTs can be equipped with dozens of 
simultaneously active thread contexts (e.g., Sun’s 
Niagara processor will have eight cores, each with four 
thread contexts [5]), and, as a result the competition for 
shared resources is intense. Our approach is to identify 
the shared resource that is likely to become the 
performance bottleneck and then investigate operating 
system approaches for improving its efficiency. _ 

In this paper we focus on processor caches'. We 
have found that the latency resulting from poor hit rates 
in the L1 cache can be effectively hidden by hardware 
multithreading, but that high contention for the L2 can 
significantly hurt overall processor performance. This 
result drove us to investigate how much potential there 
is in using OS scheduling to improve L2 (and 
subsequently overall processor) performance. 

We have designed an OS scheduling algorithm 
based on the balance-set principle [14], and found that 
it has the potential to reduce the L2 cache miss ratios by 
25-37%, yielding a performance improvement of 27- 
45% — an improvement that could have been achieved 
in hardware only by doubling the size of the L2 cache. 


2. PERFORMANCE BOTTLENECKS 

In this section we show that while hardware 
multithreading does an excellent job of hiding latency 
resulting from Ll cache misses, its ability to hide 
memory latency resulting from L2 cache misses is 
limited. 

We performed experiments using a CMT 
processor simulator built on top of Simics [10, 11]. We 
simulate a chip multiprocessor where each 
multithreaded core has a simple RISC pipeline 
supporting simultaneous execution of four threads, 
shared instruction and data caches (16KB and 8KB 
respectively), and a shared TLB. There is a unified 
shared L2 cache per chip, whose size we vary 
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depending on the experiment. For more details on our 
simulator and for the explanation of our choices for 
system configuration parameters, please refer to our 
earlier papers [11, 21]. 

To analyze processor sensitivity to the L1 cache 
miss ratio, we measured cache miss ratios and 
instructions per cycle (IPC) for the benchmarks from 
the SPEC CPU2000 suite, varying the size of the data 
cache from 8KB to 128KB. In each experiment we ran 
four copies of the same benchmark on a single-core 
machine — the threads running the workload shared the 
core’s data cache. 

Figure 1 shows the average miss ratios and IPC 
for the benchmarks. The key point of this figure is that 
even though the increase of cache miss ratios is 
significant (from 8% for the 128KB cache to 25% for 
the 8KB cache), the IPC is relatively insensitive to this 
variation. 
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Figure 1. IPC and L1 data cache miss ratio for the SPEC 
workload 


Now, consider a similar experiment with the L2 
cache. We configured our simulator to have two cores, 
and ran the SPEC benchmarks simultaneously, creating 
a workload of heterogeneous threads. 

Figure 2 shows the processor IPC and the L2 
cache miss ratio for various L2 cache sizes. IPC 
degradation is evident as the L2 cache becomes smaller 
— this shows that the processor performance is 
significantly dependent upon the L2 cache. 

This result is worthy of serious attention. Modern 
applications exhibit a trend of becoming progressively 
more memory-intensive. While CMT processors may 
be equipped with enough cache for the time being, it is 
likely that in the future it will be more difficult for 
CMT processors to satisfy application cache needs. 
Equipping these processors with larger L2 caches may 
be difficult: as the microchip technology is moving 
beyond the 90-nm mark, packing more and more 
transistors on a processor becomes increasingly more 
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Figure 2. IPC and L2 miss ratio for the SPEC workload 


complicated due to limitations of silicon technology. 
To ensure that our systems run well in the future, it is 
important that the software community develop 
techniques to improve resource utilization of CMT 
processors. In the next section we describe an L2- 
cache-conscious scheduling algorithm and quantify the 
potential performance improvement that it can produce. 


3. BALANCE-SET SCHEDULING 

Balance-set scheduling was proposed by Denning 
[14] as a way to improve the performance of virtual 
memory. We evaluated the effectiveness of this 
approach for the L2 cache. The idea behind balance-set 
scheduling is as follows. Separate all runnable threads 
into subsets, or groups, such that the combined working 
set of each group fits in the cache. Then, schedule a 
group at a time for the duration of the scheduling time 
slice. By making sure that the working set of each 
scheduled group fits in the cache, this algorithm 
reduces cache miss ratios. 

However, we found that working set size is not a 
good indicator of a workload's cache behavior [21]: the 
reuse pattern of memory locations in the working set is 
more important than the size of the working set. In 
order to estimate a cache miss ratio produced by a 
group of threads we used a cache model for single- 
threaded workloads developed by Berg and Hagersten 
[13], and adapted it to work for multi-threaded 
workloads [21]. 

Using this model we are able to estimate cache 
miss ratios of multithreaded workloads to within 17% 
of their actual values, on average. Such accuracy is 
satisfactory, because it is sufficient to distinguish 
between those workloads that fit in the cache and those 
that thrash. 

Once we are able to estimate the cache miss ratio 
of any group of threads we can decide which threads 
should be scheduled together. By scheduling threads in 
groups that have low cache miss ratios, we ensure that 
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Figure 3. IPC achieved with the default scheduler and the 
balance-set scheduler. 


the miss ratio is always kept low, and the overall IPC is 
high. We also need to make sure that each runnable 
thread is included in at least one of the scheduled 
groups, so that none are starved. 
The steps involved in our algorithm are: 
1. Estimate cache miss ratios for all possible groups 
of threads using the Berg-Hagersten-based model. 
2. Select cache miss ratio threshold 
3. Schedule those thread groups whose estimated 
cache miss ratio is below the threshold. 


Before implementing this algorithm in the operating 
system, we wanted to be sure that it would be worth the 
effort. Therefore, we quantified the potential for 
performance improvement using a scheduler prototype, 
which we implemented partially at user-level and 
partially inside the simulator. We now briefly describe 
the prototype implementation of these steps; a more 
detailed description appears in our earlier work [21]. 

Estimating cache miss ratios using the Berg- 
Hagersten model requires monitoring threads’ memory 
re-use patterns. To implement such monitoring it is 
necessary to construct a sample of memory locations 
that a thread references and then to watch how often 
those locations are reused. Using this approach in a 
real system is expensive, because it requires handling 
frequent processor traps. Although we are working on a 
low-overhead way to approximate the measurements 
produced by the memory-monitoring approach, in this 
analysis we use the memory-monitoring approach 
because it provides the best accuracy. Our hardware 
simulator analyzes memory-reuse patterns of threads, 
and produces the data that we use to estimate cache- 
miss ratios for all groups of threads. 

The cache miss ratio threshold guides the 
scheduling decisions. Only the thread groups whose 
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Figure 4. L2 cache miss ratios achieved with the 
default scheduler and the balance-set scheduler. 


estimated miss ratio is below the threshold will be 
scheduled. We select the cache-miss ratio threshold 
such that each thread is included in at least one of the 
groups that satisfies the threshold; of all such possible 
threshold values, we choose the lowest. This way we 
ensure that none of the threads are starved. 

In our prototype we enforced scheduling decisions 
at user-level, binding threads to processors using the 
mechanisms available through a user-level library on 
the Solaris™ operating system. 

We now present performance results achieved 
using our algorithm. We use the multi-process SPEC 
CPU workload — the same that we used for the analysis 
of IPC sensitivity in the previous section. We compare 
the IPC and the L2 cache miss ratio of this workload 
achieved using the default Solaris™ scheduler, and 
using our balance-set scheduler prototype. Figure 3 
presents the IPC for both schedulers, Figure 4 presents 
the L2 cache miss ratio. In all cases, the balance-set 
scheduler outperforms the default scheduler. The IPC 
gain from the balance-set scheduler is from 27% 
(384KB L2) to 45% (48KB L2). This improvement in 
the IPC is due to reduction in cache miss ratios. As 
Figure 4 shows, with balance-set scheduling we were 
able to reduce the L2 miss ratios by 25-37%. 

The performance improvement resulted from 
constructing thread groups so that they would share the 
cache amiably, producing a low L2 miss ratio, and 
achieving high IPC as a result. 


4. DISCUSSION 

The magnitude of the performance improvement 
from balance-set scheduling depends on the properties 
of the workload. Since the balance-set scheduler 
exploits the disparity in threads’ cache behaviors, if all 
threads in the workload behave in a similar manner, 
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large performance gains cannot be realized. 
Understanding how the characteristics of the workload 
affect potential performance gains is the subject of 
future work. We also need to determine how balance- 
set scheduling affects fairness: sacrificing fairness for 
performance is a canonical trade-off made in 
scheduling algorithms. 

Implementing cache-miss ratio analysis using 
memory monitoring and examining all possible groups 
of threads to select those that satisfy the miss ratio 
threshold is expensive. We are working on a novel 
low-overhead way of approximating these operations 
and are now implementing the balance-set scheduler in 
Solaris™ 10. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper we presented results of the first study 
evaluating the performance of a CMT processor. We 
analyzed how contention for L1 and L2 caches affects 
performance. We determined that contention for the L2 
cache has the greatest effect on system performance — 
therefore, this is where system designers should focus 
their optimization efforts. 

We investigated how to leverage the operating 
system scheduler to reduce the pressure on the L2 
cache, using balance-set scheduling. 

We demonstrated that with balance-set scheduling 
it is possible to reduce the L2 cache miss ratio by 25- 
37% and increase performance by 27-45%. 

The implementation of the scheduler is currently 
under way. In the future, we also plan to investigate 
how workload characteristics affect the potential 
performance gains from this algorithm and_ the 
associated fairness tradeoffs. 
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Abstract 


Intel Corporation’s “Hyper-Threading Technology” is 
the first commercial implementation of simultaneous 
multithreading. Hyper-Threading allows a single phys- 
ical processor to execute two heavyweight threads (pro- 
cesses) at the same time, dynamically sharing processor 
resources. This dynamic sharing of resources, particu- 
larly caches, causes a wide variety of inter-thread be- 
haviour. Threads competing for the same resource can 
experience a low combined throughput. 

Hyper-Threads are abstracted by the hardware as log- 
ical processors. Current generation operating systems 
are aware of the logical-physical processor hierarchy and 
are able to perform simple load-balancing. However, the 
particular resource requirements of the individual threads 
are not taken into account and sub-optimal schedules can 
arise and remain undetected. 

We present a method to incorporate knowledge of per- 
thread Hyper-Threading performance into a commod- 
ity scheduler through the use of hardware performance 
counters and the modification of dynamic priority. 


1 Introduction 


Simultaneous multithreaded (SMT) processors allow 
multiple threads to execute in parallel, with instructions 
from multiple threads able to be executed during the 
same cycle [10]. The availability of a large number of 
instructions increases the utilization of the processor be- 
cause of the increased instruction-level parallelism. 

Intel Corporation introduced the first commercially 
available implementation of SMT to the Pentium 4 [2] 
processor as “Hyper-Threading Technology” [3, 5, 4]. 
Hyper-Threading is now common in server and desktop 
Pentium 4 processors and becoming available in the mo- 
bile version. The individual Hyper-Threads of a phys- 
ical processor are presented to the operating system as 
logical processors. Each logical processor can execute 


a heavyweight thread (process); the OS and applications 
need not be aware that the logical processors are sharing 
physical resources. However, some OS awareness of the 
processor hierarchy is desirable in order to avoid circum- 
stances such as a two physical processor system having 
two runnable processes scheduled on the two logical pro- 
cessors of one package (and therefore sharing resources) 
while the other package remains idle. Current generation 
OSs such as Linux (version 2.6 and later versions of 2.4) 
and Windows XP have this awareness. 

When processes share a physical processor the sharing 
of resources, including the fetch and issue bandwidth, 
means that they both run slower than they would do if 
they had exclusive use of the processor. In most cases 
the combined throughput of the processes is greater than 
the throughput of either one of them running exclusively 
— the system provides increased system-throughput at 
the expense of individual processes’ throughput. The 
system-throughput “speedup” of running tasks using 
Hyper-Threading compared to running them sequentially 
is of the order of 20% [1, 9]. We have shown previously 
that there are a number of pathological combinations 
of workloads that can give a poor system-throughput 
speedup or give a biased per-process throughput [1]. We 
argue that the operating system process scheduler can 
improve throughput by trying to schedule processes si- 
multaneously that have a good combined throughput. We 
use measurement of the processor to inform the sched- 
uler of the realized performance. 


2 Performance Estimation 


In order to provide throughput-aware scheduling the OS 
needs to be able to quantify the current per-thread and 
system-wide throughput. It is not sufficient to measure 
throughput as instructions per cycle (IPC) because pro- 
cesses with natively low IPC would be misrepresented. 
We choose instead to express the throughput of a pro- 
cess as a performance ratio specified as its rate of execu- 
tion under Hyper-Threading versus its rate of execution 
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when given exclusive use of the processor. An appli- 
cation that takes 60 seconds to execute in the exclusive 
mode and 100 seconds when running with another appli- 
cation under Hyper-Threading has a performance ratio 
of 0.6. The system speedup of a pair of simultaneously 
executing processes is defined as the sum of their per- 
formance ratios. Two instances of the previous example 
running together would have a system speedup of 1.2 — 
the 20% Hyper-Threading speedup described above. 


The performance ratio and system speedup metrics 
both require knowledge of a process’ exclusive mode ex- 
ecution time and are based on the complete execution of 
the process. In a running system the former is not known 
and the latter can only be known once the process has 
terminated by which time the knowledge is of little use. 
It is desirable to be able to estimate the performance ra- 
tio of a process while it is running. We want to be able 
to do this online using data from the processor hardware 
performance counters. A possible method is to look for a 
correlation between performance counter values and cal- 
culated performance; work on this estimation technique 
is ongoing, however, we present here a method used to 
derive a model for online performance ratio estimation 
using an analysis of a training workload set. 


Using a similar technique to our previous measure- 
ment work [1] we executed pairs of SPEC CPU2000 
benchmark applications on the two logical processors of 
a Hyper-Threaded processor; each application running 
in an infinite loop on its logical processor. Performance 
counter samples were taken at 100ms intervals with the 
counters configured to record for each logical proces- 
sor the cache miss rates for the L1 data, trace- and L2 
caches, instructions retired and floating-point operations. 
A stand-alone base dataset was generated by executing 
the benchmark applications with exclusive use of the pro- 
cessor, recording the number of instructions retired over 
time. Execution runs were split into 100 windows of 
equal instruction count. For each window the number of 
processor cycles taken to execute that window under both 
Hyper-Threading and exclusive mode were used to com- 
pute a performance ratio for that window. The perfor- 
mance counter samples from the Hyper-Threaded runs 
were interpolated and divided by the cycle counts to give 
events-per-cycle (EPC) data for each window. A set of 8 
benchmark applications (integer and floating-point, cov- 
ering a range of behaviours) were run in a cross-product 
with 3 runs of each pair, leading to a total of 16,800 win- 
dows each with EPC data for the events for both the ap- 
plication’s own, and the “background” logical processor. 
A multiple linear regression analysis was performed us- 
ing the EPC data as the explanatory variables and the ap- 
plication’s performance ratio as the dependent variable. 
The coefficient of determination (the R? value), an indi- 
cation of how much of the variability of the dependent 


variable can be explained by the explanatory variables, 
was 66.5%, a reasonably good correlation considering 
this estimate is only to be used as a heuristic. The coeffi- 
cients for the explanatory variables are shown in Table 1 
along with the mean EPC for each variable (shown to put 
the magnitudes of the variables into context). The fourth 
column of the table indicates the importance of each 
counter in the model by multiplying the standard devi- 
ation of that metric by the coefficient; a higher absolute 
value here shows a counter that has a greater effect on 
the predicted performance. Calculation of the p-values 
showed the L2 miss rate of the background process to be 
statistically insignificant (in practical terms this metric is 
covered largely by the IPC of the background process). 
The experiment was repeated with a different subset of 
benchmark applications and the MLR model was used to 
predict the performance ratio for each window. The co- 
efficient of correlation between the estimated and mea- 
sured values was 0.853, a reasonably strong correlation. 
We are investigating refinements to this model by con- 
sidering other performance counters and input data. 


3 Scheduler Modifications 


Rather than design a Hyper-Threading aware scheduler 
from the ground up, we argue that gains can be made 
by making modifications to existing scheduler designs. 
We wish to keep existing functionality such as starvation 
avoidance, static priorities and (physical) processor affin- 
ity. A suitable location for Hyper-Threading awareness 
would be in the calculation of dynamic priority; a candi- 
date runnable process could be given a higher dynamic 
priority if it is likely to perform well with the process 
currently executing on the other logical processor. 

Our implementation uses the Linux 2.4.19 kernel. 


Counter Coefficient Mean events Importance 
per 1000 Cycles (coeff. x 
(to 3 S.F) (to 3 S.F) st.dev. 

(Constant) 0.4010 
TC-subj 29.7000 0.554 26.2 
L2-subj 55.7000 1.440 87.2 
FP-subj 0.3520 52.0 29.8 
Insts-subj -0.0220 258 -4.3 
L1-subj 2.1900 10.7 15.4 
TC-back 32.7000 0.561 29.0 
L2-back 1.5200 1.43 2.3 
FP-back -0.4180 52.6 -35.3 
Insts-back 0.5060 256 99.7 
L1-back -3.5400 10.6 -25.3 


Table 1: Multiple linear regression coefficients for esti- 
mating the performance ratio of the subject process. The 
performance counters for the logical processor executing 
the subject process are suffixed “subj” and those for the 
background process’s logical processor, “back”. 
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This kernel has basic Hyper-Threading support in areas 
other than the scheduler. We modify the goodness () 
function which is used to calculate the dynamic priority 
for each runnable task when a scheduling decision is be- 
ing made; the task with the highest goodness is executed. 
We present two algorithms: “tryhard” which biases the 
goodness of a candidate process by how well it has per- 
formed previously when running with the process on the 
other logical processor, and “plan” which uses a user- 
space tool to process performance ratio data and produce 
a scheduling plan to be implemented (as closely as pos- 
sible) in a gang-scheduling manner. 

For both algorithms the kernel keeps a record of the 
estimated system-speedups of pairs of processes. The 
current tryhard implementation uses a small hash table 
based on the process identifiers (PIDs). The performance 
counter model described above is used for the estimates. 
The goodness modification is to lookup the recorded esti- 
mate for the pair of PIDs of the candidate process and the 
process currently running on the other logical processor. 

For each process p, plan records the three other pro- 
cesses that have given the highest estimated system- 
speedups when running simultaneously with p. Peri- 
odically a user-space tool reads this data for all pro- 
cesses and greedily selects pairs with the highest esti- 
mated system-speedup. The tool feeds this plan back 
to the scheduler which heavily biases goodness in or- 
der to approximate gang-scheduling of the planned pairs. 
Any processes not in the plan, or those created after the 
planning cycle, will still run when processes in the plan 
block or exhaust their time-slice. For both algorithms the 
process time-slices are respected so starvation avoidance 
and static priorities are still available. 


4 Evaluation 


The evaluation machine was an Intel SE7501 based 
2.4GHz Pentium 4 Xeon system with 1GB of DDR mem- 
ory. RedHat 7.3 was used, the benchmarks were com- 
piled with gcc 2.96. A single physical processor with 
Hyper-Threading enabled was used for the experiments. 
The scheduling algorithms were evaluated with sets of 
benchmark applications from the SPEC CPU2000 suite: 

Set A: 164. gzip, 186.crafty, 171.swim, 179.art. 

Set B: 164. gzip, 181.mcf, 252.eon, 179.art, 177.mesa. 

Set C: 164.gzip, 186.crafty, 197.parser, 255.vortex, 300. 
twolf, 172.mgrid, 173.applu, 179.art, 183.equake, 200.sixtrack. 

Each benchmark application was run in an infinite 
loop. Each experiment was run for a length of time suf- 
ficient to allow each application to run at least once. The 
experiment was repeated three times for each benchmark 
set. The individual application execution times were 
compared to exclusive mode times to get a performance 
ratio similar to that described above. The sum of the 
performance ratios for the benchmarks in the set gives a 
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Figure 1: System-speedups for benchmark sets running 
under the different scheduling algorithms. 


system-speedup. The execution time for the entire appli- 
cation, rather than a finer granularity, was used in order 
to assess the over all effect of the scheduling algorithm 
adapting to the effects of Hyper-Threading. 

Each benchmark set was run with both tryhard and 
plan; the stock Linux 2.4.19 scheduler “native”; the same 
modified to provide physical, rather than logical, proces- 
sor affinity “basic”; and an IPC-maximizing scheme us- 
ing rolling-average IPC for each process and a goodness 
modification to greedily select tasks with the highest IPC 
(inspired by Parekh et al’s “G_IPC” algorithm [7]). 

Figure | shows the system-speedups (relative to run- 
ning the tasks sequentially) for each benchmark set with 
each scheduler. Improvements over native of up to 
3.2% are seen; this figure is comparable with other work 
in the field and is a reasonable fraction of the 20% 
mean speedup provided by Hyper-Threading itself. The 
tryhard scheduler does reasonably well on benchmark 
sets B and C but results in a small slowdown on A: 
the four applications execute in a lock-step, round-robin 
fashion which tryhard is unable to break. It results in the 
same schedule as native but suffers the overhead of es- 
timating performance. This is an example of worst-case 
behaviour that would probably be mitigated with a real, 
changing workload. plan provides a speedup on all sets. 

The fairness of the schedulers was tested by consid- 
ering the variance in the individual performance ratios 
of the benchmarks within a set. tryhard, plan and ba- 
sic were as fair as, or fairer than native. The per-process 
time-slices were retained which meant that applications 
with low estimated performances were able to run once 
the better pairings had exhausted their time-slices. As 
would be expected, ipc was biased towards high-IPC 
tasks, however, the use of process time-slices meant that 
complete starvation was avoided. The algorithms were 
also tested for their respect of static priorities (“nice” 
values); both plan and tryhard behaved correctly. This 
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behaviour is a result of retaining the time-slices; a higher 
priority process is given a larger time-slice. Again, ipc 
penalized low-IPC processes but this was partially cor- 
rected by the retention of the time-slice mechanism. 


5 Related Work 


Parekh et al introduced the idea of thread-sensitive 
scheduling [7]. They evaluated scheduling algorithms 
based on maximizing a particular metric, such as IPC 
or cache miss rates, for the set of jobs chosen in each 
quantum. The algorithm greedily selected jobs with the 
highest metric; there was no mechanism to prevent star- 
vation. They found that maximizing the IPC was the best 
performing algorithm over all their tests. Snavely et al’s 
“SOS” (sample, optimize, symbios) “symbiotic” sched- 
uler sampled different combinations of jobs and recorded 
a selection of performance metrics for each jobmix [8]. 
The scheduler then optimized the schedule based on this 
data executed the selected jobmixes during the “sym- 
bios” phase. Nakajima and Pallipadi used a user-space 
tool that read data from processor performance counters 
and changed the package affinity of processes in a two 
package, each of two Hyper-Threads, system [6]. They 
aimed to balance load, mainly in terms of floating point 
and level 2 cache requirements, between the two pack- 
ages. They measured speedups over a standard scheduler 
of approximately 3% and 6% on two test sets chosen to 
exhibit uneven demands for resources. They only inves- 
tigated workloads with four active processes, the same 
number as the system had logical processors. The tech- 
nique could extend to scenarios with more processes than 
processors however the infrequent performance counter 
sampling can hide a particularly high or low load of one 
of the processes sharing time on a logical processor. 


6 Conclusion and Further Work 


We have introduced a practical technique for introduc- 
ing awareness of the performance effects of Hyper- 
Threading into a production process scheduler. We 
have demonstrated that throughput gains are possible and 
of a similar magnitude to alternative user-space based 
schemes. Our algorithms respect static priorities and 
starvation avoidance. The work on these algorithms is 
ongoing. We are investigating better performance esti- 
mation methods and looking at the sensitivity of the al- 
gorithms to the accuracy of the estimation. We are con- 
sidering implementation modifications to allow learned 
data to be inherited by child processes or through subse- 
quent instantiations of the same application. 

The scheduling heuristics were demonstrated using the 
standard Linux 2.4 scheduler — a single-queue dynamic 
priority based scheduler where priority is calculated for 
each runnable task at each rescheduling point. Linux 


2.6 introduced the “O(1)” scheduler which maintains a 
run queue per processor and does not perform goodness 
calculations for each process at each reschedule point. 
The independence of scheduling between the processors 
complicates coordination of pairs of tasks. We plan to 
investigate further how our heuristics could be applied to 
Linux 2.6. 
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